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social control, game theory, cognitive dissonance, interaction process 
analysis, stereotypes and prejudice, and life in cities. 

Once again we have prefaced cach section with a succinct chapter to 
provide a perspective on that arca of social psychology and indicate om 
contribution the selections there make to its present character. We have 
also tried to emphasize the fundamental coherence of social psychology: 
even within the organization by sections. To compensate for unrealistic 
separations, we have as before cross-referenced extensively in the introduc- 
tion to cach of the ten sections. Ideally these introductions should be read 
in advance of the papers in a section so as to provide a needed backdrop to 
the ideas presented there. We also feel that using the book in sequence 
has some merit in building progressively toward a working acquaintance 
together 
0k, 
crc 


with the field. Furthermore, the cross-referencing of materials, 
with the comprehensive bibliography and indexes at the end of the be 
should provide the student with ready access to many related sources h 
and elsewhere. l 
In the selection and editing of papers our primary interest once -nale 
has been to include those which go beyond the presentation “a search 
study toa fuller representation ofa poit of view and ua oa paper 
within the wider spectrum of the field. ‘Thus we have sous 


s opsta” 
P ; ; ine of inveshS 

whioh reflect the major ideas and orientations of a whole line of ah ur 
Js, within © 


part as to 
ild not be 


again 


tion. Our selections are those which we feel achieve our goa 
limitations of structure and scope, and with no judgment on our 
the absolute merit of the many worthy contributions which cot 
accommodated. 

We have been fortunate again to have the wholchearted co-0] 
our contributors and we are grateful especially for their willingness tO 
some abbreviations made to their papers, many of which were chapter ë 
books, to bring them within manageable proportions for inclusion e 
Our editing has not affected the internal content of material; we have } i 
altered the sequence or flow of content whether we have “abridged i 
“excerpted.” Where these terms arc used in the acknowledgment at ; I 
beginning of a paper, they signify in our usage distinct differences. Abridg- 
ment means the use of an entire paper with moderate deletions here and 
there of paragraphs, footnotes, and illustrative matter not affecting its 

total sense. Excerption means that one or more portions of a work have 


jcration of 
have 
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been republished to represent a particular point made tl tat 

therefore primarily involved moderate deletions a: there. Editing has 
selection still retained though usually in — an = sense OF the 
been employed to signify breaks in the material thus pm — gaia 
to be printed as an uninterrupted whole. epennitiing gach paper 


It is a pleasure to take i sation oai 
sa] ire to take this occasion agam to publicly record our thank 
ý anks 


to the contributors and to the publishers whose names a 
se ne appear in the 


acknowledgment 4 ` beginni ac ; 
Jedgment at the beginning of cach selection, Once again, 1 tl 
agam, m the 


name of all the contributors, the American Psychologi 7 
sychological Foundation 


shares in the royalties from this edition. 
Paul Whitfield, who graciously saw us through the first two editi 
. , ; s edi 
e retired from his editorship at Oxford Unien kas 
> rersity 


this book, has sinc 
alwart friend, we would like to take this occasi 
asion 


Press, New York. A st 
to record our great indebtedness to him, and to extend to him our w 
est good wishes. wenn: 
We also wish to express our appreciation to Elizabeth Murray f 
secretarial assistance with many of the details involved in pre iM S her 
ne ar ; 
edition. paring this 
Kor the third time, which b 
ided a continuing source of aid in the not inconsiderable edi 
siderable edi- 


: ferencing ¢ adi ‘ 
5 of referencmg ind proofreading, among others. For these 


as for their steadfast support, we are pleased to express o 
) ur 


y now could become burdensome, our wiv 
> rives 


have prov 
torial task 
cfforts as well 
deep gratitude. 

Buffalo, New York E. P.H.& R.G. H 
September 197° ERESI: 
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are se 


reface. It shoul asized agai : 

A ild be emphasized again that, while some papers 

ally in their entirety, the specific omission of 
sen- 
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are republished virtu 

aphs, footnotes, 

ases where excerption rather than abridgment 
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tences, paragr illustrations, or tables is usually not i 
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: ~ , . 2 1n- 

dicated. Especially in those c S 


of a paper is stated in the 
consult the primary sources to find related information or the ex i 
xpansion 


of certain points. 
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Current perspectives in social psychology 


| BASIC ORIENTATIONS AND PROCESSE 
S 


Social psychology is a ficld of study which takes as it 
standing of social behavior. It seeks in sartu paaa Me Bites 
nature of influence relationships between aas i: understand the 
to-person sense or with respect to larger groups meei in the person- 
The distinctiveness of social psychology arises from anans and socicty, 
essential focus upon the individual as a participant i Hie a frst, its 
its concern with the analysis of these err i and 
SSCS, ugh appro- 


second, 
arch methods, to provide explanations rather than 
an mere de- 


priate rese 


scriptions. 
Whichever research methods of many 1 
s s of many in the ficld 
3 are employed, thei 
yed, their 


ateness and usefulness depend upon the particular i 

concepts which guide the inquiry in the first place The ea ee 
the findings of research therefore rests quite selevantly ie = 
nd contributions to theory. This book eae Eien 
al psychology, not to the exclusion of research Endings, 


appropri 


ical sources a 


ceptual side of soci 
but as a way of better understanding them 
The most comprehensive source for a detailing of the field is the 1 
s the latest 


edition of The Handbook of Social Psychology (Lindzey & A 
1908). Its five volumes afford the widest see at oie j ronson, 
psychology: with the second volume devoted etitirely to Aia kri 
While the methodology of the field has grown Hetesi ae methods. 
yol research techniques may be employed, pri ie 

: ation. 


a varict 
bservati i siew i 
servation, interviews, attitude scales. projective test 
$ > tests, 


‘These include 0 


sample surveys, content analysis, and sociometric ratings, 
works which present the methodological side of social psychology arc 
those by Blalock and Blalock (1968), Festinger & Katz (1953). Selltiz 
et al. (1959), Lazarsfeld & Rosenberg (1955), Webb et al. (1900). 
Hyman (1955), and Kish (1965). 

‘In this section we hope to provide 


Among other 


an oricntation to the kinds of issues 
and processes with which social psychology is concerned. Our coverage 
will include historical guideposts as well as indications of significant Con- 
temporary trends, among which is the continuing attention to the inter 
relationship of motivation and perception in determining social behavior. 

Though it is quite true to say that social psychology derives historically 
from psychology and sociology, this fact by itself may convey a mistaken 
view of the ficld, in the sense of a literal melding. Maing of te concepts 
in social psychology arc clearly derivative l 
these older disciplines, as are some of the 
not mean that bits and picces of c; 
a potpourri. T'he integrity of social 
movement toward a distinctive 
individual as an active 


of concerns which persist in 
problems. However, this does 
ich have been simply mixed together 1 
psychology today comes from its steady 
understanding of the psychology of the 
agent in social] situations, 

Although it is a comparatively new field of study, one sees in current 
social psychology lines of emphasis that have origins in philosophical 
antiquity. In that sense, its heritage is dotted with problems that are 
centuries old. These include controversies surrounding “mind-body. 
“heredity-cnvironment,” “group mind,” “mental damaie” and the dif- 
ferences characterized by “phenomenologic 
(sce G. W. Allport, 1968; Hitt, 1969). Because these concerns wet? 
often not resolvable as Stated, they have ce 
current interest. Their residucs, however, 
which the nature, source 
illustrative of these emph 


al vs. behavioristic approache 


ased being major issues o! 
are discernible in the ways ™ 
» and course of social bel 
ases are rationalistic ys. 


i “d: 
lavior are construccs 


2 ee S 
nonrationalistic model 
of behavior, and attention to conscious vs. unconscious processes and tO 


personalistic vs. situational determinants of action. Surveys of these and 
related issues are contained in the recent books by Lana (1969) and by 
Shaw & Costanzo (1970). 


The distinction between individual and situational sources of social 
behavior, while not ne: 


$ ; o 
arly as sharply drawn as it once was, continues t 


4 


bear upon approaches in the field, as one witnesses here Hotably 4 
Sections IH, VII, and IX. Indeed, two early and highly iifinential T 

j 3 ‘ b al text- 
books of social psychology, published in 1908, dramatized this divergence 
In the text by William McDougall, a major figure in psychology Sate 
with the “instinct” theory of behavior, though his position was far ier 
in its ramifications, the stress was on dispositional tendencics which in- 
dividuals bring to the situation. E. A. Ross, the noted sociologist, stressed 
situational determinants of behavior in his text, and furthered especially 
the concepts of imitation and suggestion as explanations for social be- 
havior. 

In the more than half a century since these initial works laid out a 
difference in orientation to social behavior, social psychology has moved 
increasingly to a fusing of social and psychological variables. A vestige of 
this distinction remains, however, in connection with an emphasis on the 
individual’s dispositions, including his past history and his intra-psychic 
processes, as against an emphasis on social forces in his immediate situa- 
tions, such as social structure. ‘The common ground for this development, 
as we shall be noting further, rests in the recognition that individuals per- 
e and thus define situations based upon their past experiences and 
nt motivations. Since other people are among the most interesting 
uation, the study of their effects on action was an early 


ceiv 
prese 
clements in a sit 
focus of attention. 

In the first paper in this section, Zajonc provides an instructive view of 
some of this carly rescarch on social facilitation. This work commonly 
dealt with concepts like imitation or suggestion which have a much 
diminished popularity today, though their function exists in new con- 
as social influence and reference group processes. The effect 


structs such 
of one individual upon the behavior of another was basic 


of the presence 
to this research but, as Zajonc notes, a distinction was required between 


two kinds of situations: the effect of an audience of onlookers, and the 
of other persons who were working side by side in a co-acting 


effect ! 
arrangement. He also indicates that performance and learning were 
differentially influenced by cach of these situations. Thus, performance 


already well learned is facilitated by the presence of an 
initial learning is inhibited by having spectators present. 
“The gencralization which organizes these results is 


of something 
audience, while 
As Zajone notes: 


5 


that the presence of others as spectators or as co-actors enhances the 
emission of dominant responses.” The significant common feature which 
helps to explain these effects of social interaction is the hypothesis that 
the presence of other members of the same species tends to increase 
arousal. While the relevant physiological mechanisms are not completely 
understood, there is reason to believe that social interaction plays a vital 
preservative function for the individual. 

In his treatment of social interaction, Zajone draws on carly human 
research, and on studies with animals (sce Zajonc, 
of such studics do not provide a view of how 
and is motivated to act in this situation, since only effects are observed. 
Greater attention is being given now to how the individual construes his 
world as a major determinant of his behavior, 
psychology is inclining toward a study of the nature and content of 
experience. ‘This approach, which is associated with phenomenology 
(see MacLeod, 1951), emphasizes the necessity to get beneath the level 
of observable actions to an understanding of their psychological bascs- 
This point is the essence of Asch’s paper which follows here. 

Asch considers that social psychology cannot develop without reference 
to individual experience, Furthermore, he contends that the distinction 
between behavior and experience is misleading, since the significance of 
actions can only be appreciated with reference to their meaning to the 
individual. ‘This viewpoint is basic to many of the “cognitive” approaches 
in social psychology today (sce Sections V and VI, 
respect, Asch argues for a focus on the 
whose perception of the world about him requires attention. 


In the paper which follows, taken from his recent book, Icological 
Psychology (1968), Barker treats a rel 
the ecological environment 
psychological states. 


1909). The findings 
the individual perceives 


and increasingly social 


. is 
especially). In thi 
Individual as the primary acto 


ated issuc, the representation o 
in the individual's actions and associated 
Thus, his focus is on “behavior settings” that hold 
meanings and make demands for variations in behavior. While drawing 
upon Lewin’s seminal work on the “life space” (1936), Barker builds 4 
case for going beyond, to a detailing of the characteristics which go t° 
make up the structure of the ccological environment. 

This structure, he says, is essentially the pattern which produces ¢¢™ 
tain common understandings and recurring behavior among individuals. 
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‘Thus, Barker's contribution lics in establishing a bridge betwe 
in the sense of the environment for action, and psychology 
of the individual's premises for action in and on the ¢ 


cn ccology, 
in the sense 
nvironment. It is 
also noteworthy that Barker's concern with the psychological effects of 
behavior settings is well exemplified by Zajone’s report of the padie 
physiological stresses associated with crowding. The paper by Jackson in 
Section II, on the classroom as a setting for interaction, is an illustration 
of the Barker approach; and, in a broadened sense, so are the studies of 
the effects on interpersonal relations of the city as an environment, re- 
ported by Milgram in Section X. Some parallel ecological interests are 
represented in the work of Sommer (sce Section V, and 1967, 1969), and 
Hall (1959. 1966). both of whom are concerned with the socio-cultural 
practices and social psychological processes linked to the use of space in 
the physical environment. l S 

Related to the emphasis on perception, and the cognitive approach in 
gencral, is the contemporary view of motivation as a state of arousal 
eothet than as a pushing or pulling force (see Berlyne, 1960; Cofer and 
Appley, 1964). In addition to arousal, the effect of motivation akote 
direct behavior (sce Hebb, 1966). he older view of motivation persisted 
in an Aristotelian tradition, conceiving motives as inherent and sovereign 
forces. T'he newer look is represented here by White's paper which pre- 
sents a reconception of motivation in terms of “effectance, a movement 
owad efficacy or competence. Man, says W hite, is distinguished by his 
npetence in handling the environment, and this cannot be accounted 
fully in terms of energy supplied by drives or instincts, but can be 
stood rather as the way humans relate to the environment through 
stion and action. His formulation is part of the growing and widely 
discontent with the deficiencies in traditional conceptions of “drive 


col 
for 
unde 
perce] 
based 


ean n, 1960). White emphasizes exploratory and playful activities, as 
Pribram, : - 


as behaviors instigated by drives, as bases for the acquisition of com- 
in Among other implications, these ideas have considerable rele- 
understanding the nature of work and the human side of 

‘ see Section IX). A related approach to social motiva- 
organiz represented in McClelland’s extensive study of achievement 
per (sce McClelland et al., 1953. and his The Achieving Society, 


s the major source of human action (sce Miller, Galanter, and 
ag ajor s 


well 
petente- 


vance for f 
ational life ( 


1961). A selection from the latter book in Section II considers achieve- 
ment motivation as a characteristic of personality which has wide rami- 
fications for society's cycle of development. 

Among the newest formulations about social motivation is Brehm's 
concept of “reactance.” In his paper here, taken from the first chapter 
of his definitive book, A Theory of Psychological Reactance (1966), 
Brehm focuses on the “free behaviors” about which persons expect to have 
a choice. His major point is that when such a freedom is threatened or 
eliminated, reactance is aroused to restore it. ‘his has a similarity to the 
cognitive dissonance formulation of Festinger, with whom Brehm had 
worked. Thus, while Festinger in effect postulates a motive to restore 
consonance, Brehm says that under threat to a free behavior a motive 
to restore freedom acts to enhance the attractiveness of the choice alter- 
native which is threatened. Without drawing the direct tic, Brehin’s 
theory also extends from the concept of effectance motivation to take 
account of the consequences ensuing when such motivation is thwarted 
by the elimination of expected freedoms. The source of the threat and 
the importance of the freedom at stake are among the other components 
of the Brehm theory which enlarge it and provide it with richer social 
psychological significance. 

In addition to the implications afforded by these papers for the pet 
ceptual and motivational dynamics of behavior, there is a counterpart 
development occurring in the study of physiological effects of the social 


environment upon the individual. A representation of this is scen in the 
work of Bovard (1959) to which 


Zajone refers here. Drawing upon 
Selye’s concept of stress (1950) 


, Bovard considers that social stimuli may 
be stressors insofar as considerable symbolic content is conveyed by them 
as a function of past experience mediated through perception. Most 
relevant to social psychology is his contention that the presence of an- 
other member of the same species has a protective effect on the vertebrate 
organism under stress. Schachter’s work (1959) on birth order also bears 
on this in that he finds, for first-borns especially, affiliation needs serve 
a protective function in reducing anxiety under threat. Such findings add 
a new dimension to usual statements of the bases for group affiliation. 
considered in Section VII. 


A larger view of human motivation is represented by Cantril’s pape! 


here which considers the universals of “hum: 
oe ai in motivations for ie It reveals a grow 
jat direct Man’s actions fe vei RE eeu ssiareding 
with that of ee dats e 
n Mie Phe A a aslow (1970), Bees if onsistent 
eats Or 9 ee stress human AO Sata se 
aaa È A ization, or “becoming” (see Se ne ee 
para ‘oncepts is introduced by Gardner in hi e 
commitment and meaning in Section IL. Thus, Car fer his emphasis on 
the broadening trend toward a conception of the ER 2 capmites 
al’s interaction 


with the socia i nt and i 
ocial environment and its meaning to hi 
g to him as central element 
nts 


in social existence. 
The final paper in this section is drawn from H ’ 
The Nature of Social Science (1967). In this sheng pained 
atures and central issues TERT ie eee. aoe 
enterprise. In discussing the distinction between discov ROR ts 
tion, he draws comparisons with the physical and vA a eae See 
makes a special point of noting that merely labelin ae L 
neither function, though it is made to give the a we A nie 
o elements of special importance in ee SEEN A S 
asis on psychological propositions as a basis foi ee ere ay 
of past history in determining human ate pees 
While it may not be a problem for St Se 
pes. 


over some major fe 


Tw 
emph 
and the place 


he calls “historicity.” 
he says, it cannot be disregarded in the social sciences 


In concluding, Homans urges his view that the central b 

social science remains the question of how the ee ae o 
creates the characteristics of groups. He points to the utilit i ne 
arch” in observing the behavior of individuals ca af leas 
1 necessary for the explanation of such ashes mak 
atus. These matters are treated more cally os Seed = 
in that section provides a further patent pists 


group Tese 
the information 
conformity and st 
Vil. Homans’s pape! 
tio especially regarding social exchange as a fundamental proc 

£ ess 


posi 
al interaction. 


in soci 


1 Social facilitation 


ROBERT B. ZAJONC 


Most textbook definitions of social psy- 
chology involve considerations about the 
influence of man upon man, or, more 
generally, of individual upon individual. 
And most of them, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, commit the main efforts of so- 
cial psychology to the problem of how 
and why the behavior of one individual 
affects the behavior of another. The in- 
fluences of individuals on cach others’ 
behavior which are of interest to social 
psychologists today take on very complex 
forms. Often they involve vast networks 
of interindividual effects, such as one 
finds in studying the process of group 
decision-making, competition, or con- 
formity to a group norm. But the fun- 
damental forms of interindividual influ- 
ence are represented by the oldest 
experimental paradigm of social psychol- 
ogy: social facilitation. This paradigm, 
dating back to Triptett’s original experi- 
ments on pacing and competition 
(1897), examines the consequences 
upon behavior which derive from the 
sheer presence of other individuals. 
Research in the area of social facili- 
tation may be classified in terms of two 
experimental paradigms: audience ef- 
fects and co-action effects. The first 
experimental paradigm involves the ob- 
servation of behavior when it occurs in 
the presence of passive spectators. The 
second examines behavior when it occurs 
in the presence of other individuals also 
engaged in the same activity. We shall 


Abridged from Science, 
lisher. Copyright © 196. 
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consider past literature in these two 
areas separately. 


Audience effects 


Simple motor responses are particularly 
sensitive to social facilitation effects. 
Travis (1925) obtained such effects in 
a study in which he used the pursuit- 
rotor task. In this task the subject is 
required to follow a small revolving tar- 
get by means of a stylus which he holds 
in his hand. If the stylus is even mo- 
mentarily off target during a revolution, 
the revolution counts as an error. First 
each subject was trained for several con- 
secutive days until his performance 
reached a stable level. One day after 
the conclusion of the training the sub- 
ject was called to the laboratory, given 
five trials alone, and then ten trials in 
the Presence of from four to eight upper- 
classmen and graduate students. They 
had been asked by the experimenter to 
watch the subject quictly and atten- 
tively. Travis found a clear improvement 
in performance when his subjects were 
confronted with an audience. Their ac- 
curacy on the ten trials before an au- 
dience was greater than on any ten 
previous trials, including those on which 
they had scored highest. 

Dashicll, who, in the carly 1930'S, 
carried out an extensive program O 
research on social facilitation, also found 
considerable improvement in perform- 


1965, 149, No. 3681, 269-74, with permission of the author and the pub- 
5 by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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ance due to audience effects on such 
tasks as simple multiplication or word 
association (1930). But, as is the case 
in many other areas, negative audience 
effects were also found. Pessin asked 
college students to learn lists of non- 
sense syllables under two conditions, 
alone and in the presence of several 
spectators (1933). When confronted 
with an audience, his subjects required 
an average of 11.27 trials to learn a 
seven-item list. When working alone 
they needed only g.85 trials. The aver- 
age number of errors made in the 
“audience” condition was considerably 
higher than the number in the “alone 
condition. Husband found that the pres- 
ence of spectators interferes with the 
learning of a finger maze (1931), and 
Pessin and Husband (1933) confirmed 
Husband’s results. The number of trials 
which the isolated subjects required for 

i the finger maze was 17.1. 
ce cence with spectators, 
however, required 19-1 trials. The aver- 
age number of errors for the isolated 
subjects was 33-7; the number ee 
working in the presence of an audience 


was 40.5. 
The resu 

to contradict ont 

rotor task Travis 


Its thus far reviewed seem 
e another, On a pursuit- 
found that the Po 

i improves perform- 
A cane e ae syllables 
and maze learning, however, TE to k 
inhibited by the presence of an au a 
s shown by Pessin’s experiment. 
i ure is further complicated by 
the fact that when Pessin’s abia 
asked, several days later, to reca n 
Si ense syllables they had learne ; 
oe ] was found. The subjects who 
art recall the lists in the presence 
oe penne did considerably better 
a Eoi who tried to recall them 
Ta "Why are the learning of non- 
a . ) 


ance. T 


ence, a 
The pict 


sense syllables and maze learning inhib- 
ited by the presence of spectators? And 
why, on the other hand, does perform- 
ance on a pursuit-rotor, word-association 
multiplication, or a vigilance task oe 
prove in the presence of others? 

There is just one, rather subtle, con- 
sistency in the above results. It would 
appear that the emission of well-learned 
responses is facilitated by the presence 
of spectators, while the acquisition of 
new responses is impaired. To put the 
statement in conventional psychological 
language, performance is facilitated and 
learning is impaired by the presence of 
spectators. 

This tentative generalization can be 
reformulated so that different features 
of the problem are placed into focus. 
During the early stages of learning, 
especially of the type involved in social 
facilitation studies, the subject's re- 
sponses are mostly the wrong ones. A 
person learning a finger maze, or a 
person learning a list of nonsense syl- 
lables, emits more wrong responses than 
right ones in the early stages of train- 
ing. Most learning experiments con- 
tinue until he ceases to make mistakes 
—until his performance is perfect. It 
may be said, therefore, that during 
training it is primarily the wrong re- 
sponses which are dominant and strong; 
they are the ones which have the highest 
probability of occurrence. But after the 
individual has mastered the task, correct 
responses necessarily gain ascendency 
in his task-relevant behavioral repertoire. 
Now they are the ones which are more 
probable—in other words, dominant. 
Our tentative generalization may now be 
simplified: audience enhances the emis- 
sion of dominant responses. If the domi- 
nant responses are the correct ones, as is 
the case upon achieving mastery, the 
presence of an audience will be of bene- 
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fit to the individual. But if they are 
mostly wrong, as is the case in the carly 
stages of learning, then these wrong 
responses will be enhanced in the pres- 
ence of an audience, and the emission 
of correct responses will be postponed or 
prevented. i 
There is a class of psychological proc- 
esses which are known to enhance the 
emission of dominant responses. They 
are subsumed under the concepts of 
drive, arousal, and activation (e.g., see 
Dufy, 1962; Spence, 1956; Zajonc & 
Nieuwenhuyse, 1964). If we could show 
that the presence of an audience has 
arousal consequences for the subject, we 
would be a step further along in trying 
to arrange the results of social-facilita- 
tion experiments into a neater package. 
But let us first consider another set of 
experimental findings. 


Co-action effects 


The experimental paradigm of co-action 
is somewhat more complex than the 
paradigm involved in the study of audi- 
ence effects. Here we observe individuals 
all simultaneously engaged in the same 
activity and in full view of each other. 
One of the clearest effects of such simul- 
taneous action, or co-action, is found 
in eating behavior. It is well known 
that animals simply eat more in the 
presence of others. For instance, Bayer 
had chickens eat from a pile of wheat to 
their full satisfaction (1929). He waited 
some time to be absolutely sure that his 
subject would eat no more, and then 
brought in a companion chicken who 
had not eaten for 24 hours. Upon the 
introduction of the hungry co-actor, the 
apparently sated chicken ate two-thirds 
again as much grain as it had already 
eaten. Recent work by Tolman and 
Wilson fully substantiates these results 


(1965). In an extensive study of social- 
facilitation effects among albino rats, 
Harlow found dramatic increases in eat- 
ing (1932). In one of his experiments, 
for instance, the rats, shortly after wean- 
ing, were matched in pairs for weight. 
They were then fed alone and in pairs 
on alternate days. It is clear that con- 
siderably more food was consumed by 
the animals when they were in pairs 
than when they were fed alone. James 
(1953, 1960; and James & Cannon, 
1956), too, found very clear evidence of 
increased cating among puppies fed in 
groups. 

Perhaps the most dramatic effect of 
co-action is reported by Chen (1937): 
Chen observed groups of 
alone, in groups of two, and in groups of 
three. Each ant was observed under 
various conditions, In the first experi- 
mental session each ant was placed in a 
bottle half filled with sandy soil. The ant 
was observed for 6 hours, The time at 
which nest-building began was noted, 
and the carth excavated by the insect 
was carefully Weighed. Two days after- 
ward the same ants were placed in 
freshly filled bottles in pairs, and the 
same observations were made. A few 
days later the ants were placed in the 
bottles in 8toups of three, again for 
hours, Finally, a few days after the test 
in groups of three, nest-building of the 
ants in isolation was observed. 

There is absolutely no question that 
the amount of work an ant accomplishes 
increases markedly in the presence O 
another ant. In alj Pairs except one, the 
Presence of a companion increased out 
put by a factor of at least 2. The effect 
of co-action on the latency of the nest- 
building behavior was equally dramatic- 
The solitary ants of session 1 and the 
final session began working on the nest 
in 192 minutes, on the average. The 


ants working 
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latency period for ants in groups of two 
was only 28 minutes. The effects ob- 
served by Chen were limited to the 
immediate situation and seemed to have 
no lasting consequences for the ants. 
There were no differences in the results 
of session 1, during which the ants 
worked in isolation, and of the last 
experimental session, where they again 
worked in solitude. 

If one assumes that under the condi- 
tions of Chen’s experiment nest-building 
is the dominant response, then there is 
no reason why his findings could not be 
embraced by the generalization just pro- 
posed. Nest-building is a response which 
Chen’s ants have fully mastered. Cer- 
tainly, it is something that a mature ant 
need not learn. And this is simply an 
instance where the generalization that 
the presence of others enhances the 
emission of dominant and well-devel- 

> ses holds. 

Tee on social facilita- 
tion performed by Floyd Allport Os ee 
and continued by Dashiell (1930), o 
of whom used human subjects, are the 
ones best known. Allport’s mS 
worked either in separate RE a or 
sitting around a common bp = 
working in isolation they did the various 
tasks at the same time and ee 
tored by common time signals. rs 
did everything possible to reduce e 
tendency to compete. The subjects vase 
told that the results of their tests yon 
not be compared and would aa a 
shown to other staff members, an ; a 
they themselves should refrain fro 

mane ke ere used were the fol- 
ae Fain word association, et 
cancellation, reversible perspective, = - 
tiplication, problem solving, and ju ig 
ea of odors and weights. The results 
of Allport’s experiments are well known: 


comparisons. 
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in all but the problem-solving and judg- 
ments test, performance was better in 
groups than in the “alone” condition. 
How do these results fit our generaliza- 
tion? Word association, multiplication 
the cancellation of vowels, and the re 
versal of the perceived orientation of on 
ambiguous figure all involve responses 
which are well established. They are 
responses which are either very well 
learned or under a very strong influence 
of the stimulus, as in the word-associa- 
tion task or the reversible-perspective 
test. The problem-solving test consists 
of disproving arguments of ancient phi- 
losophers. In contrast to the other tests, 
it does not involve well-learned re- 
sponses. On the contrary, the probability 
of wrong (that is, logically incorrect) re- 
sponses on tasks of this sort is rather 
high; in other words, wrong responses 
are dominant. Of interest, however, is 
the finding that while intellectual work 
suffered in the group situation, sheer 
output of words was increased. When 
working together, Allport’s subjects 
tended consistently to write more. 
Therefore, the generalization proposed 
in the previous section can again be 
applied: if the presence of others raises 
the probability of dominant responses, 
and if strong (and many) incorrect re- 
sponse tendencies prevail, then the pres- 
ence of others can only be detrimental 
to performance. The results of the judg- 
ment tests have little bearing on the 
present argument, since Allport gives no 
accuracy figures for evaluating perform- 
ance. The data reported only show that 
the presence of others was associated 
with the avoidance of extreme judg- 
ments. 

There are experiments which show 
that learning is enhanced by the pres- 
ence of other learners (Gurnee, 1939; 
Welty, 1934), but in all these experi- 
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ments, as far as I can tell, it was pos- 
sible for the subject to observe the 
critical responses of other subjects, and 
to determine when he was correct and 
when incorrect. In none, therefore, has 
the co-action paradigm been employed 
in its pure form. That paradigm involves 
the presence of others, and nothing else. 
It requires that these others not be able 
to provide the subject with cues or in- 
formation as to appropriate behavior. If 
other learners can supply the critical 
individual with such cues, we are deal- 
ing not with the problem of co-action 
but with the problem of imitation or 
vicarious learning. 


The presence of others as a source 
of arousal 

The generalization which organizes 
these results is that the presence of 
others, as spectators or as co-actors, en- 
hances the emission of dominant re- 
sponses. We also know from extensive 
research literature that arousal, activa- 
tion, or drive all have as a consequence 
the enhancement of dominant responses 
(see Spence, 1956). We now need to 
examine the hypothesis that the pres- 
ence of others increases the individual’s 
general arousal or drive level. 

The evidence which bears on the re- 
lationship between the presence of oth- 
ers and arousal is, unfortunately, only 
indirect. But there is some very sugges- 
tive evidence in one area of research. 
One of the more reliable indicators of 
arousal and drive is the activity of the 
endocrine systems in gencral, and of the 
adrenal cortex in particular. Adrenocor- 
tical functions are extremcly sensitive to 

changes in emotional arousal, and it 
has been known for some time that 
organisms subjected to prolonged stress 
are likely to manifest substantial adreno- 


cortical hypertrophy (Selye, 1946). 
Recent work (Nelson & Samucls, 1952) 
has shown that the main biochemical 
component of the adrenocortical output 
is hydrocortisone (17-hydroxycorticos- 
terone). Psychiatric patients character- 
ized by anxiety states, for instance, show 
elevated plasma levels of hydrocortisone 
(Bliss, et al., 1953; Board, et al., 1956)- 

While there is a fair amount of evi- 
dence that adrenocortical activity is a 
reliable symptom of arousal, similar 
endocrine manifestations were found to 
be associated with increased population 
density, Crowded mice, for instance. 
show increased amphctamine toxicity— 
that is, susceptibility to the excitatory 
effects of amphetaminc—against which 
they can be protected by the adminis- 
tration of phenobarbital, chlorproma- 
zine, or reserpine (Lasagna & McCann, 
1957). Mason and Brady (1964) have 
recently reported that monkeys caged 
together had considerably higher plasma 
levels of hydrocortisone than monkeys 
housed in individual cages. Thiessen 
(1964) found increases in adrenal 
weights in mice housed in groups of 10 
and 20 as compared with mice housed 
alone. The mere presence of other ani- 
mals in the same toom, but in separate 
cages, was also found to produce ele- 
vated levels of hydrocortisone. 

Needless to say, the presence of oth- 


ers may have effects considerably more 
complex than that of incr 


individual's arousal level. Tl 
of others may provide cues 
priate or inappro 


easing the 
he presence 
as to appro- 
priate responses, as in 
the case of imitation or vicarious learn- 
ing. Or it may Supply the individual 
with cues as to the measure of danger in 
an ambiguous or stressful situation. 
Davitz and Mason (1955), for instance, 
have shown that the presence of an 
unafraid rat reduces the fear of another 
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rat in stress. Bovard (1959) believes 
that the calming of the rat in stress 
which is in the presence of an unafraid 
companion is mediated by inhibition of 
activity of the posterior hypothalamus. 
But in their experimental situations 
(that is, the open field test) the possi- 
bility that cues for appropriate escape 
or avoidance responses are provided by 
the co-actor is not ruled out. We might 
therefore be dealing not with the effects 
of the mere presence of others but with 


the considerably more complex case of 
imitation, The animal may not be calm- 
ing because of his companion’ presence. 
He may be calming after having copied 
his companion’s attempted escape re- 
sponses. The paradigm which I have 
examined in this article pertains only to 
the effects of the mere presence of oth- 
ers, and to the consequences for the 
arousal level. The exact parameters in- 
volved in social facilitation still must 
be specified. 


2 The data of social psychology 


SOLOMON E. ASCH 


f experience in human social 
psychology has been settled in a purely 
practical way. It is not possible, aa 
rule, to conduct investigation n socia 
psychology without including a Can 
to the experiences of persons. he in- 
vestigator must, for example, take aa 
account what the person under obser- 
vation is saying; and such utterances 
have to be treated in terms of their 
meaning, not as auditory _waves, or 
sounds, oF “verbal behavior. One can 
hardly take a step in this region with- 
out involving the subject's aes m 
ings, and intentions. We do t > when 
we observe people exchanging 6! ts, en- 

an economic transaction, being 


aging in i ; i 
ia hy criticism, or taking part in a 


The place 0 


rom "A Perspectiv 
Excerpted Ee ence (Copyright © 195 


study of a it rmiasi 
1959, PP- 374-9, with permissio 
Company: 


ritual. The sense of these actions would 
disappear the moment we subtracted 
from our description the presumed 
mental operations that they imply. This 
requirement to include mental happen- 
ings in an account of human activities, 
one which the social disciplines gener- 
ally must observe, should have spurred 
an examination of the systematic prop- 
ertics of experience and their relations to 
action, Instead we find that the situation 
has been accepted half-heartedly, and 
that its implications have not been ex- 
plored with care. 

To see how the problem of experience 
arises in this area, let us consider how 
we follow the actions of persons. The 
first observation we make is that persons 


e on Social Psychology” in Vol. 3 of S. Koch (Ed.) Psychology: A 
9 by McGraw-Hill Book Company) New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
n of the author and the publisher. 
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i i describe the doings of others 
peet own doings) in RN L 
terms. We say that a person sees, hears, 
prefers, demands. This is also the way 
we describe happenings between E 
sons; thus we say that one person helpe 
another, or distrusted him. These are 
the ways in which we order the actions 
of persons whom we observe to be living 
cious. 
ag oe F that relates itself to the 
environment in this manner is observed 
to act in it in a special way. Heider 
(1944) has pointed out that we observe 
persons to produce effects intentionally, 
They relate themselves to the environ- 


ment by wanting, by being interested, 
by liking, by understanding, In the case 
of persons, a cause is not merely a pre- 
ceding state of affairs; it is a state of 
affairs as known or understood by the 
actor. An effect is not merely a later 
State of affairs; persons make things 
happen, or intend them. The 
ments of persons thu: 
actions. 

With these is conne 
nificant property of 
experience them as ¢ 
ing to us, They alo 
our thoughts and feel our needs. There- 
fore they become the adequate objects 
of praise and blame, It is only to beings 
having these Properties that we can re- 
late ourselves by cooperation and com- 
petition, by affection and hatred, by 
admiration and envy. It is in these terms 
that we follow the actions of a friend, 
the happening in a play of Sophocles or 
in the life of a primitive society. Events 
of this kind form much of the content 
of the mutually relevant fields of persons. 
From the standpoint of a powerful 
tradition there is something suspect 
about these everyday observations. The 
main charge is that they do not speak 


move- 
S gain the status of 


cted the most sig- 
Persons: that we 
apable of respond- 
ne can understand 


the language of science. They refer, of 
course, to what the other person ee: 
but they are not simply descriptions 0 
the movements he carries out; they i 
not simply statements of the egy 
displacements of persons and things. A 
this point the temper of one theory = 
general psychology recommends the 
wholesale dismissal of the layman’s con- 
cepts and language when we turn to T. 
vestigation, His accounts are, it is Pe 
contaminated by the inclusion of eee 
jective conditions that are not observab s 
because they are not describable in term 
of physical operations. This formulation; 
although it has not originated in socia 
psychology and would, if taken seriously, 
drastically curb further inquiry in this 
field, has nevertheless left a strong im- 
press upon it. if 
The following illustration may clari 7 
the point at issue and the difficulties ! 
raises. Among his prescriptions for : 
Psychological utopia, Skinner includes 
the training of children to tolerate frus 
tration, and Proposes an ingenious P 
cedure (Skinner, 1953). He wou is 
occasionally have the children in hi 
utopia come to their meals, but delay 
their eating for a few minutes while they 
watch some delicio 


been prepared for them, Gradually he 
would exten 


the intentio; 


J s 
without injurious consequences. a 
Skinner describes the procedure, it } 
exclusive] 


y an affair of timing responses 
to given physical conditions, One may 
be permitted to wonder whether the 
children, however Carefully reared, 
might not take a different view of the 
Proceedings. Are they not likely es 
wonder what their caretakers are up 0! 
And will not the outcome depend Pr 
the answers the caretakers give? ea 
should come into the children’s heads 
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that the caretakers are malicious, it 
might go ill with the effects of the 
scheduling. On the other hand, if the 
children trusted their mentors, and par- 
ticularly, if they credited the caretakers 
with the meritorious motive of instilling 
self-control without injurious conse- 
quences, the discipline might prove 
more successful. The elimination of any 
reference to these internal _events 
amounts to a failure to describe the 
relevant conditions with any adequacy. 
The problem arises whenever we refer 
to action between persons. A determined 
effort to treat the relation of frustration 
to aggression in nonexperiential terms 
could not avoid defining frustration as 
damage attributed to a particular insti- 
gator (Dollard, et al., 1939). In a Te 
cent discussion, while again insisting 
that we give priority in psychological 
investigation to action, on the ground 
that it alone is public, Sears uses the 
following example: if a child 
wants to be kissed good-night, his 
mother must lean toward him affec- 
tionately and kiss him. He, in am 
must slip his arms around her nec an 
lift his face to her receptively ; pase 
1951, P- 480). This sentence 1s a 
not an unadulterated description of geo- 
metrical displacements; it does not sup 
ply the kinematics of net or eve 
ippi i or : 
o en oe ee disagreement about 
the place of experience in p yeon 
investigation are too dep ae 
dealt with summarily. We wi ape 
only a few points most vous o z 
discussion. In the first start eon p 
i isconceptions to -I 
n P i that actions ara ge 
but experiences are private, 5 x 7 
therefore the latter have no bao 
science. Surely there is an error here. 


The observation of actions is part of the 


observer's experience. Indeed, the same 
writers who make the first assertion as 
a tule subscribe to the second. There is 
thus no ground for calling actions objec- 
tive and experience in general subjective. 
This confusion has been discussed by 
Köhler (1929); A 
repeat it in full. 

There is another, seemingly more sub- 
stantial reason for the difference in 
status accorded to behavior and experi- 
ence. We can, it is asserted, arrive at a 
high degree of consensus about behavior 
but not about our respective experiences, 
(In the light of the preceding point, this 
assertion claims that some kinds of 
experience produce consensus superior 
to others.) In particular, the conclusion 
is drawn that the positions and displace- 
ments of objects in space provide the 
only dependable consensus. 

This conclusion will not withstand 
scrutiny. There is often, indeed, excel- 
lent consensus about events which, 
according to the preceding view, are un- 
observable or incommunicable. The size 
of an afterimage, or the experience of a 
causal connection, can be described with 
a lawfulness that permits the study of 
their dependence on inner and outer 
conditions. This suffices to qualify the 
data of experience as data of science. 
Instead of pursuing this fruitful direc- 
tion, the physicalistic doctrine has at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the data 
of experience can be treated as verbal 
behavior. It can be shown, though, that 
the occurrence of an experience is not 
the occurrence of a verbal response. 

It is not probable that the preceding 
formal arguments are actually respon- 
sible for the efforts to eliminate all 
reference to experience from human in- 
vestigation. To locate the sources of dif- 
ficulty we must look elsewhere. Perhaps 
the most decisive assumption is that the 


it is not necessary to 
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data of experience are not functionally 
connected with, and provide no help 
toward understanding, other concurrent 
events in the individual. This belief is 
contrary to what we know about the re- 
lations of mental and physical events. 
The physicalistic program also derives 
from the elementaristic assumption that 
the properties of action can be exhaus- 
tively described in terms of component 
movements. Were this the case, it might 
indeed follow that the data of experi- 
ence have a limited place. But human 
actions are extended spatio-temporal 
events having a definite form, and we 
cannot describe them without reference 
to goals, and to means related to goals. 
These characteristics of actions are lost 
from view when we concentrate on their 
most minute components one at a time, 
just as we lose the quality of a form or 
a melody when we attend only to its 
smallest components, It has been con- 
vincingly shown that the most consist- 
ently behavioristic procedures do not 
actually deal with stimulus and response 
in these elementaristic terms (Koch, 
1954). Behaviorism must and does in- 
clude action; it grants in practice all that 
is needed when it speaks of 
toward a goal,” 
“pulling.” 
What is the relation of the distinc- 
tion we have tried to draw between 
movement and extended action to the 
data of experience? First, the data of 
experience point to, and thus help iden- 
tify, the conditions in the environment 
to which we are responsive. Second, the 
data of experience provide hints con- 
cerning the internal events that steer 
action. aoe 
Those who dream of an objectivistic 
social psychology fail to realize that such 
a program can be pursued only if the 
data of experience are taken into ac- 
count openly. We are today far from 


“running 
or of “pushing” and 


able to describe the most obvious and 
the most significant social acts except 
in the language of direct experience. 
What are the event-sequences corre- 
sponding to such data as “the mother 
praised the child,” or “the boy refused 
to heed the teacher”? And how much 
more difficult is it to describe the actions 
of “keeping a promise” or “telling the 
truth”? Not only are we at a loss to 
teport adequately the actual sequences 
of such events; there is often no fixed set 
of actions corresponding to them from 
occasion to uccasion, How, then, could 
we go about locating and identifying 
the relevant action patterns unless we 
were guided to them by the distinctions 
of direct experience? Even if we suc- 
ceeded in such a description, it would 
remain a forcign language until it was 
translated back into the terms we ordi- 
narily employ. At this point the cate- 
gories of the layman are actually in 
advance of those that formal psychology 
today has at its command. He has, with- 
out the benefit of a psychological educa- 
tion, identified some of the conditions 
and consequences of action. To be sure; 
these categories are descriptive, not €x- 
Planatory. Also, everyday thinking iden- 
tiles them in a shorthand, summary 
manner, which must be replaced with 
far more detailed description, But tO 
counsel their abandonment is to give up 
the prospect of social understanding, and 
to bar the very advance toward whic 
we aim. 

Throughout this discussion we have 
noted the prevalence of the assumptio" 
that one can move directly from a few 
selected notions, derived mainly from 
the study of lower organisms, to an ef 
count of human actions, and that t “" 
latter require no concepts appropt!4 . 
to them. Actually, concepts such as ens 
ditioning, stimulus generalization, © 
ates condary 
tinction, response strength, se 
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reinforcement, and reinforcement itself 
have as a tule been extrapolated to social 
settings without a serious effort to dem- 
onstrate their relevance under the new 
conditions. In this passage the terms 
lose the relatively clear sense they ini- 
tially have. The extrapolations become 
largely verbal; we are not the wiser when 
the translation has been accomplished. 
This procedure, instead of increasing ob- 
jectivity, often conceals distinctions long 
familiar to ordinary observation. It dis- 
courages the exploration of those dif- 
ferences between persons and things, 
between living and dead, that are at the 
center of the subject. It creates the curi- 
ous presumption that hardly anything 
new remains to be discovered in a field 
that has barely been studied. 

The conclusion we have reached could 
have been arrived at more simply. Every 
field of inquiry must begin with the 
phenomena that everyday experience 
reveals, and with the distinctions it con- 
tains. Further inquiry may modify our 
understanding of them, but the phenom- 
ena themselves will never be displaced. 
In social psychology the phenomena 
with which we begin are qualitatively 
diverse and the description of them prior 
to formal investigation is consequently 
of particular importance. Let us, for the 
purpose of this discussion, assume that 
concepts such as “role,” or “internaliz- 
ing of values,” have a place in social psy- 
chology. They must then be shown to 
apply to the ways in which the actors, 
who are often innocent of these notions, 
see their situation. The latter act in terms 
of conceptions and emotions peculiar to 
them—in terms of envy and trust, hope 
and suspicion. The concepts must be 
relevant to this world of appearances, 
which are among the indispensable data 
of the field. Those who avoid this initial 

hase of investigation run the danger of 
placing themselves in the position of the 
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eds Greek mythology who was shorn 
power the moment he lost 
tact with mother earth. m 
oe this, it is necessary to add 
Psy ogy based on phenomenal 
data alone must remain incomplete. T} 
latter are always part of a wider field of 
events within the individual; any o de 
they may reveal will be Paal aalen 
completed by a more comprehensive 
knowledge of psychological functioning 
We need, therefore, an objective y- 
chology that will account for the dae. 
ture of experience. It also follows that 
the examination of experience should 
not become either an aimless or äh end 
less occupation. It should strive to issue 
in inductive inquiry and, where possible 
experimentation. , 
These conclusions should not hide the 
difficulties that face investigation in so- 
cial psychology. In one area of psychol- 
ogy, that of perception, the reliance on 
phenomenal data has proceeded fruit- 
fully. Such investigation possesses one 
indisputable advantage: phenomenal 
events are studied in their dependence 
on stimulus conditions which are de- 
scribable in terms of well-understood 
physical operations, and in relation to 
internal processes that are also described 
in terms of natural science categories. 
This advantage deserts us in most parts 
of social psychology. Here we must aban- 
don, at least for the foreseeable future. 
the yardsticks of physics, and describe 
both the stimulus conditions and the 
effects they produce in psychological 
terms. Since the dimensions of these 
events are frequently complex and only 
vaguely known, the prospect of discover- 
ing clear functional relations may arouse 
skepticism. It would be misleading to 
minimize the difficulties, but it would 
also be premature to prejudge the out- 
come. This is a challenge social psychol- 
ogy must accept. 


3 The ecological environme 


ROGER G. BARKER 


One of the obvious characteristics of 
human behavior is its variation. Eve V 
day of a person’s life is marked by wide 
fluctuations in almost every discrimi- 
nable attribute of his bchavior: in the 
intelligence he exhibits, in the speed 
with which he moves, in the emotion he 
expresses, in the loudness with which he 
speaks, in the goals he pursues, in his 
friendliness, his humor, his cnergy, his 


a 


anxicty. Iven geniuses think ordinary 


thoughts much of the time: they, too, 
have to count their change and choose 
their neckties. Continuous records of the 
behavior of children show that the ever- 
changing aspect of the child's stream of 
behavior is one of its most striking 
features: trouble and well-being, quic- 
tude and activity, success and failure, 
dominance and submission, correct an- 
swers and wrong answers, interest and 
boredom occur in bewildering com- 
plexity (Barker & Wright, 1955), Lay- 
men know of this dimension of human 
variation from their own experiences 
and observations: novelists, dramatists, 
and biographers have described it. But it 
is not prominent in scientific psychology, 

Scientific psychology has been more 
concerned with another dimension of 
behavior variability, namely, with dif- 
ferences between individuals. It is one 
of the great achiev ements of psychology 
that in spite of the variation of every 
individual's behavior, methods have 
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been devised for identifying and meas- 
uring individual behavior constants. a 
important part of scientific paella 
is concerned with the great number 9 
behavior constants that have been meas- 
ured and with the relations between 
them. 

It is unfortunate that these geeen 
plishments have not been “apse 
by equal Progress in studying naturally 
occurring, individual behavior variapion 
But there is an incompatibility here: t 
achieve stable behavior measurements, 
stable conditions must be imposed upon 
the person, and the same condition? 
must be rcimposed cach time the nage 
urement is repeated. This method pr 8 
vides measures of individual agg i 
(under the designated conditions). a 
it climinates individual variations (unde! 
different conditions), and it destroy 


: i be- 
the naturally occurring contexts of 


havior, i 
5 z dividu’ 
Phe gencral sources of intra-individ n’ 

; oe enti 
behavior Variation are clear. A perst 
beh 


avior is connected in complica 
Ways with both his inside parts (wit 
his neurons, his muscles, his hormone 
for example) and with his outside 
Context (with the school class yori 
he is a pupil, the game in i 
he is a player, the street on which vate 
Is a pedestrian). The psychological Pe 
son who writes essays, scores points, “ptt 
Crosses strects stands as an identifiab 


n- 
5 the E 
oncepts and Methods for SuoyiPE a the 
with the permission of the author Stanford 
of Trustees of the Leland 
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entity between unstable interior parts 
and exterior contexts, with both of 
which he is linked, yet from both of 
which he is profoundly separated. The 
separation Comcs from the faċt that 
the inside parts and the outside contexts 
of a person involve phenomena that 
function according to laws that are 
different from those that govern his 
behavior. Brain lesions, muscle contrac- 
tion, and hormone concentration are not 
cal phenomena. In the pres- 
ent state of our understanding, they 
involve laws that are utterly incom- 
mensurate with those of psychology. The 
same is true of the environment with 
which a person is coupled. The school 
class where he is a pupil, the game in 
which he plays, and the street where he 
walks all function according to laws that 
are alien to those that govern his be- 
havior as a person. This is the inside- 
outside problem which Allport (1955) 
has discussed. The outside context con- 
stitutes the molar ecological environ- 
It consists of those naturally 
nena (1) outside a per- 
with which his molar 
actions are coupled, but (3) which func- 
tion according to laws that are incom- 
mensurate with the laws that govern his 
molar behavior (Barker, 1960a). The 
ecological environment differs from the 
psychological environment (or life space) 
and from the stimulus, as the following 
discussion will make clear. The fact that 
behavior varies under the influence of 
the alien, incommensurate outside con- 
texts of the psychological person places 
psychology in a serious dilemma. How 
is a unified science to encompass such 
diverse phenomena? Neither physics, 

nor botany has to cope 


nor astronomy, r 
with psychological inputs to the systems 


with which it deals. How can psychology 
hope to cope with nonpsychological 


psychologi 


ment. 
occurring pheno! 
son’s skin, (2) 


ir EEN 
opt his he core prablem oF coo 
bee ee Sady environnante 
i; a s on any level, the en- 
vironment and the behavior must be 
described and measured indepe elles 
es ndependently; 
otherwise one becomes entangled in : 
tautological circle from which. those: is 
no escape. Thus, for example te i 
children who were each observed ae 
entire day were found to interact with 
571, 671, and 749 different objects: the 
total number of interactions with ties > 
objects were 1,882, 2,282, and 2 ` 
and cach of these interactions hoe zi 
number of attributes (Schoggen, ne 
Barker & Wright, 1955). But these ath. 
jects did not constitute the ecological 
environments of the children, for the be- 
havior of the children provided the sole 
criteria for identifying and describin 
the objects. When one uses a N 
behavior as the only evidence of what 
constitutes his environment, one desis 
with psychological variables, i.e., with 
life-space phenomena. The naturally oc- 
curring life-space deserves investigation 
but it is not the ecological environment, 
and the latter cannot be discovered by 
using the person’s behavior as sole refer- 
ence point. This is true not because it is 
impossible to sce all the behavior that 
occurs, but because the ecological en- 
vironment comprises a different class of 
phenomenon and can only be identified 
and understood independently of the 
behavior with which it is linked. 

This confronts us with the essence of 
the ecological environment in its rela- 
tion to people. One can casily conceive 
of the problems of students of light 
perception if they had no physical de- 
scription of light, or only a physical 
description of light at the precise point 
of contact with the receptor. ‘To under- 
stand this point of intersection, it is 
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essential to know the structure of light, 
for the point of intersection takes part 
of its characteristics from the total 
matrix of which it is a part, and this 
cannot be known from the point of 
contact, i.c., the stimulus, alone. 

This is a gencral problem in science. 
When we are concerned with the out- 
side context of any entity, whether a 
behaving person, a supporting beam, 
or a word in a sentence (a product of 
behavior), this context cannot be de- 
scribed in terms of the points of contact 
with the entity alone. The properties 
of the points depend upon the structure 
of which they are parts. Take the word 
“brought” in the succeedingly more in- 
clusive contexts in which it occurs. 

brought 
were brought under 
provisions were brought under cover 


fresh provisions were brought under cover 
of darkness 


The immediate points of contact be- 
tween the word “Drought” and its con- 
text are clearly insufficient to define this 
context; the properties of the contact 
points “were” and “under” depend upon 
the total sentence. That is, “were” and 
“under” are not the context of the word 
“brought”; the whole sentence is the 
context. The contexts of all wo 
Stevenson’s writings, and in all mcaning- 
ful writings, occur in organized units 
that are larger than the Preceding and 
succeeding connecting words. 

This is true of the ecological environ- 
ment of persons too. A person’s momen- 
tarv behavior is completely determined 
by his life-space, but if we Wish to un- 
derstand more than the immediate cross 
section of the behavior stream, knowl 
edge of the ccological environment. is 
essential. For cxample, giving and re- 
ceiving love between mother and child 
is an Mmportant variable in some theories 


tds in 


of psychological development. From the 
developmental viewpoint, such an ex- 
change takes part of its significance from 
the total context of the mother’s and 
the child's life. It is important to know 
the larger ecological situation within 
which this type of contact occurs, be- 
cause this is often, technically, the only 
way to understand what actually hap- 
pens at the momentary intersection De- 
tween the person and the ecological 
cnvironment, But, more important. 
knowledge of the ecological context 1$ 
essential because development is not a 
momentary phenomenon (in fact, most 
behavior in which we are interested is 
not momentary), and the course of the 
life-space can only be known within the 
ccological environment in which it i$ 
embedded. 


Problem of structure 


The most primitive and simple thing 
we know about the ccological environ 
ment is that it has structure; it has parts 
with stable relations between them. One 
task is to describe this structure. It 3 
clear that structure cannot be discover! 
by observing a single part, such as the 
point of intersection of the environment 
with a particular person, or by consider 
'ng the parts Separately, one by one. TO" 
cxample, a complete description of z 
player's behavior in a ball game, or the 
complete Statistics of all the plays Oe 
curring in the game docs not reveal the 
Same of baseball, Jt is the rules of the 
game, and the arrangement of things 
and people according to the rules, which 
constitute the essential, unitary ¢¢0” 
logical cnvironment of the players: 1 
is these that shape the life-space of cach 
plaver. By dealing with such contexts 
In terms of their discriminable parts, and 
Processing them by probability statistics. 
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we destroy what we are searching to dis- 
cover. This approach has the value of 
a filing system, or of a concordance: but 
we cannot understand a book from its 
concordance. By these methods, the 
structure of the context is dismantled 
and rearranged; the structure is de- 
stroved. 

This docs not mcan, of course, that 
such investigations are without value. 
Important information about one level 
of a functioning system can be obtained 
when the system is dismantled. All sci- 
ences have structure-destroving methods 
and make valuable use of them. Issen- 
tial components of the brain can be 
determined by excising and macerating 
brain tissuc and analyzing it by physical 
and chemical techniques, even though 
this ignores Or destroys the brain’s mac- 
rostructure. But most sciences have, also, 
special nondestructive techniques for 
studying the structure of thcir phenom- 
cna. X-ray analysis and clectrical, mag- 
netic, and resonance techniques arc 
instances. A primary concern of geolo- 
ists, oceanographers, cytologists, min- 
cralogists, geneticists, and astronomers 1s 
precisely with the naturally occurring, 
unrearranged structure of things: from 
chromosomes to the solar system and 
bevond. So it is important for psychology 
to discover tender-minded, nondestruc- 
tive techniques for preserving intact 
naturally occurring behavior and its 
ecological environment. Here are some 
guides for this discovery from gencral 
ecological methodologies translated into 
terms of behavior phenomena. 


ois 


avior with which one is concemed 
tified. There are many levels of 
h of which has a special envi- 
ronmental context. In the present case we 
are interested in molar behavior, m, the be- 
havior of persons as undivided entities; we 
are not interested in the behavior of eyelids 


or glands. 


The beh 
must be iden 
behavior, ¢ac 


The F ; 3 
he problem of identifying and describi 
the ecological e iat beh ak 
: 8 cal environment of behavior is an 
ca ei It is necessary to observe and 
> the environment in € 5 
il in order to devel 
enbaitie eiir 1 clo 
theories that later can guide further ¢ A 
ical investigation, TATA 
‘The identificati 
cation of the cc i 
ronment is aided by the ack een iln 
; aided bi tact that, unlike the 
3 t has an objective reality “out 
it has temporal and physical attri- 


Since the physical-temporal world 
homogencous but exists in natural ia 
with definite boundaries, the pine aM get 
vironment occurs in bounded ME AL 
trarily defined physical-temporal units will 
not, except by chance, comprise an envi ‘i 
mental unit. Furthermore, the bautidaries 
and characteristics of the ecological care a 
ment cannot be determined by ohecevinw tite 
persons within it. as Bad 

‘The individual persons within a bounded 
unit of the ecological environment differ in 
psychological attributes; their behavior i 
the same environment will, therefore, differ 

However, since people en masse can be 
expected to have common attributes, the 
inhabitants of identical ecological units will 
exhibit a characteristic overall extra 
individual pattern of behavior; and the n 
habitants of different ecological units will 
exhibit different overall extra-individual 
terns of behavior. oe 


Ecological units 

An initial practical problem of ecolog- 
ical research is to identify the natural 
units of the phenomenon studied. The 
essential nature of the units with which 
ecology deals is the same whether they 
are physical, social, biological, or be- 
havioral units: (a) they occur without 
feedback from the investigator, they are 
self-generated; (b) each unit has a 
time-space locus; (c) an unbroken 
boundary separates an internal pattern 
from a differing external pattern. By 
these criteria, an electron, a person, and 
a waterfall are ecological units. This is 
true also of most towns and cities; and 
within a city it is true of a particular 
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+ geometry lesson within 
ae o ae student Joc Doakes 
per tis 4 Hand to ask to recite, 9a tie 
pele d, a square mile in the center 
other ER is not an ecological unit; its 
ee nie is not self-generated. Neither 
pee Republican voters of slong few 
the school system ecological a } 
have no continuously bounded time 
baad units occur in ae 

cumjacent-interjacent series, or wise 
blies. A chick embryo, for example, isa 
nesting set of organs, cells, nuclei, mole- 
cules, atoms, and subatomic Particles. 
In these assemblies the number of in- 
cluded levels is sharply restricted (in the 
14-day chick embryo, for example, there 
are nine or ten levels of units); at each 
level there are a limited number of dis- 
criminable varieties of units ( 
level of organs 
there 


at the 
in the chick embryo 
are about 40 varieties of units); 
and within each variety there are differ- 
ing numbers of individual units (within 
the organ variety heart there is a single 
unit). Within this arrangement, cach 
circumjacent assembly is teciprocally 
linked with the interjacent units it is 
composed of. This is clearly exemplified 
by the relation between words, punctua- 
tion marks, and sentences: words and 
punctuation marks form sentences from 
which, in turn, the words 
tion marks derive their precise meanings, 

This raises the theoretical problem, 
mentioned above, of accounting within 
a univocal explanatory theory for the 
reciprocal relations between different 
levels of phenomena. How, for example, 
can we account for the fact that a gas 
molecule behaves according to the laws 
of molecular motion, and at the same 
time according to the entirely different 
laws of the jet of gas of which it is a 
part? How can the explanations of the 


and punctua- 


movement of a train of wheat across Une 
Kansas plains by an economist (a ms 
tist of circumjacent assemblics ) and n 
an engincer (a scientist of ee 
units) ever be incorporated into a sing 
theory? Both the laws of economics ae 
the laws of engineering are truc: ses 
operate in predictable ways upon on 
train, but they are as utterly incommen 
surate as the price of wheat in oe 
and the horsepower of the engine. a 
can we ever subsume the laws of a i 
vidual motivation and the principles He 
institutional operation within one sys 
tem of concepts? ra 

The difficulty in all of thae e 
resides in the fact that the “Jaws che 
govern individual units are amem 
from those applicable to the campour 
circumjacent serics or assemblics of aes 
yet units and unit assemblies are ween 
coupled. Behavioral ecology is conce™m al 
with molar behavior and the ecologit 
contexts in which it occurs. The problem 
can be illustrated by an example. 


onths 
Anne Matson was 10 years and 11 M 


“awest 
of age and in the sixth grade of the meg 
public school, It Was 2:09 p.m, and MTE 
the daily music lesson with Miss Maarn c 
The first three minutes of the record, p 
at the time (March 8, 1951), rep? 


i ! me ot dls 
Anne's behavior as follows (Barker et 4 
1961): 


Mrs. Nelson said in 

“All right, the cl 

Anne picked u 
esk. 


‘ anne! 

a businesslike mal 

ass will pass.” her 
s e n 

p her music book fro! 


She stood. 


ere 

Anne motioned urgently to her TOW, pe 
cating that they should follow her ato 
the front of the room. 

The class 
books. wo room; 

Anne walked quickly to the mus je line- 
she was near the end of the single-file ma 

2:10. The children seated themselves Tje 
semicircle across the front of the n 
Toom. 


rectly on her 
Anne sat with Opal Bennet directly on 


2 sie 
3 ar must 
filed out, carrying their 
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right and Rex Graw on her left. Alvin Stone 
was one seat over from Rex. 
Miss Madison said briskly, “All right, let's 
open our books to page age 
Anne watched Miss Madison solemnly. 
‘Anne licked her finger. 4 
She turned to the correct page. 
Miss Madison a the class, 
would you conduct this song?” 


How 


Immediately Anne raised her hand ur- 
gently, eager to be called on. 
3:11. Miss Madison called on Ellen 


‘Thomas to show how she would conduct 


this song. 

Ellen wi 
rhythm. 

Miss Madison watched Ellen critically. 

With her hand still partway in the air, 
Anne watched earnestly. 

Someone in the class objected that Ellen's 
beat wasn't quite right. 

Persistently, Anne put her ha 
wishing to be called on. 

Miss Madison called on Stella ‘Vownsend. 

Anne put her hand down with disappoint- 
ment showing in her facial expression. 

Intently she watched Stella demonstrate 
the pattern for conducting the song- 

Miss Madison called on Opal Bennet. 

Anne didn’t raise her hand. 

(There was really no opportunity for 
hand-raising. ) 

She turned toward her right. 

With interest she watched Opal demon- 


strate the way to lead the song. 
N Madison demonstrated how three- 


four time should be d 
Anne watched with an interested expres- 


sion. 
FNA 
arms in tl 
Some of the 
practicing. 
Miss Madison 
right, let's all do it together. ; 
She stood sideways in a businesslike way 
so that the children could see het hands. 
She led the children as they all practiced 
conducting three-four time. 
Anne let her fingers hang 
consciously graceful manner. 
With restraint and enjoyment | 
her arm Up, down, and across 1 
C) a em. 
rect paties Madison said, 
one person to get up 1 fron 


and conduct. 


aved her right arm in three-four 


nd up higher 


to practice, moving her 
ated pattern. 
hildren also started 


She started 
ye demonstr: 
other ¢ 


said pedagogically, “All 


loosely in a 


t she moved 
a the cor- 


“Now we want 
t of the class 
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Anne immediatel 

E | ately raised her hi Sa 

mealy straight up into the a ee 
ee ‘ne was a look of expectancy 

sf n held her hand in the air until Mi 
adison called on Ellen ‘Thomas AE 


This is an example ` 
variable with E a ia eibey 
namely, a child's maar i on 

i ar actions, ¢ 
watching teacher demonstrate three ni 
time, practicing three-four time mine 
hand to be called on, looking at feel 
We have raised the sicitinen Whaia 
the ecological contexts of such beltavior? 

There are an infinite number of 
discriminable phenomena external t 
any individual's behavior. In the ease i 
Anne Matson during the Hse he 
there were, for example, her neighbors 
Opal and Rex, the music book, the Sane 
on page 27, the piano, the fifth and 
sixth grade classroom across the hall, the 
cool overcast day, the town of Midwest 
the country of U.S.A.; there were Annie's 
hand, the windows of the room, Asti: 
French sitting five scats away, Ellen's 
smile, and so on without limit. With 
which of these innumerable exterior 
phenomena was Anne’s behavior linked? 
And were these phenomena related only 
via their links with Anne, or did they 
have a stable independent structure; 
were they an ccological assembly of 
units independent of Anne and her be- 
havior? 

How does one identify and describe 
the environment of behavior? Students 
of perception have been centrally con: 
cerned with this problem, and they have 
had some success in dealing with it. 
When perception psychologists have 
turned from the nature of perception to 
the preperceptual nature of light and 
sound, they have discovered something 
very important about the ecological en- 
vironment of vision and hearing: it is 
not random; it involves bounded mani: 
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folds of individual elements with varied 
and unusual patterns. The environment 
of vision and hearing has a structure 
that is independent of its connections 
with perceptual mechanisms. All science 
reveals that nature is not uniform; the 
environments of atoms and molecules, 
of cells and organs, of trees and forests 
are patterned and structured, and this 
greatly facilitates their identification. 

It would appear that students of 
molar behavior might profitably emulate 
students of perception, and consider the 
ecological environment of the behavior 
with which they are concerned entirely 
aside from its connection with behavior. 
This requires, in fact, a new science 
which stands with respect to molar be- 
havior as the physics of light and sound 
stand with respect to vision and hearing, 
An analogy may help to make the prob- 
lem clear. 

If a novice, an Englishman, for Cx- 
ample, wished to understand the cn- 
vironment of a first baseman in a ball 
game, he might set about to observe 
the interactions of the player with his 
surroundings. To do this with utmost 
precision he might view the first basc- 
man through field glasses, so focused 
that the player would be centered in the 
ficld of the glasses with just cnough of 
the environment included to encompass 
all the player’s contacts with the en- 
vironment, all inputs and Outputs: all 
balls caught, balls thrown, players 
tagged, etc. Despite the commendable 
observational care, however, this method 
would never Provide a novice with an 
understanding of “the game” which 

gives meaning to a first baseman’s trans- 
actions with his surroundings and which, 
in fact, constitutes the environment of 
his baseball-plaving behavior. By observ- 
ing a plaver in this way, the novice 
would, in fact, fragment the game and 


destroy what he was seeking. So, also, he 
might by observations and Interviews 
construct the player's life-space during 
the game: his achievements, aspirations, 
successes, failures, and conflicts; his 
judgments of the speed of the ball, of 
the fairness of the umpire, of the errors 
of his teammates. But this would only 
substitute for the former fragmented 
picture of “the game” the psychological 
consequences of the fragments, and thus 
remove the novice even further from the 
ecological environment he sought. Fi- 
nally, the novice might perform innu- 
merable Correlations between the first 
baseman’s achievements (balls caught. 
players tagged, strikes and hits made, 
bases stolen, errors, cte.) and particular 
attributes of the ecological environment 
involved (speed of balls thrown to him. 
distance of throw, weight of bat, CUS 
of balls, cte.), But he could never arrive 
at the phenomenon known as a baseball 
game by this means. À 
It would seem clear that a novice 
would learn more about the ecological 
environment of a first baseman by blot- 
ting out the player and observing the 
game around him. This is what the stur 


dent of light 


as ola be 
and sound does with cla 
orate 


instrumentation, and it is the 
approach we have taken in the present 
studies, 

It is not casy, at first, to leave the 
Person out of observations Of the en 
vironment of molar behavior, Our pe 
ceptual apparatus is adjusted by oUt 
long training with the idiocentric view" 
ing glasses of individual observations: 
Interviews, and questionnaires to sce 
Persons whenever We see behavior. But 
with some cffort and experience the 
¢xtra-individual assemblies of behavior 
cpisodes, behavior objects, and (ie 
that surround persons can be kia 
and described. Their nonrandom dis 
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tribution and bounded character are a 
crucial aid. If the reader will recall 
school class mectings, some of the char- 
acteristics of environmental units will be 


clearly apparent: 


It is a natural phenomenon; it is not 
created by an experimenter for scientific pur- 
poses. 

It has a space-time locus. 

A boundary surrounds a school class mect- 
ing. : 

The boundary is self-generated; it changes 
as the class changes in size and in the nature 
of its activity. 

The class mecting is objective in the sense 
that it exists independent of anyone's percep- 
tion of it, qua class; it is a preperceptual eco- 


logical entity. 

It has two 
havior (reciting, 
nonpsychologi al 
havior is transacted, ¢8-» 
blackboard, papt", ete. : ae x 

The unit, the class meeting, is circumja- 
cent to its components; the pupils and 
equipment arc in the cla À 

The behavior and physical objects that 
constitute the unit school class meeting are 
internally organized and arranged to form a 


pattern that is by no means random. 


‘The pattern wi 
mecting is easily 


outside the boundary. y 

There is a synomorphic relation between 
the pattem of the behavior occurring within 
the class and the pattern of its nonbehavioral 
ts, the behavior objects. The seats 
rer's desk, and the children face 
for example. 
of the class is not duc to the 
its parts at any moment; for 
king occurs in one part and 


ets of components: (a) be- 
discussion, sitting) and (b) 

objects with which be- 
chairs, walls, a 


thin the boundary of a class 
discriminated from that 


componen 
face the teac 
the teacher, 

The unity 
similarity of 
example, spea 


listening i 
m anothe i i i 
rather, “upon Ha etal es Pes 
: erdependence 
= equ 3 3 i nce oO x 
parta, eveni in different parts of 4 ree 
ing have a greater effect Ced 
other than equivalent cve AG sas 
boundary. eae Roya. tes 
The people who i 
I e who inhabi 3 
considerable degree i aon ee A 
grec interchangceabl 
placeable. Pupils come and y The eng 
e EN go; even x 
‘ acher may be replaced. But the same c a 
continues as serenely as an old car witl pei 
; ees a i W 
rings and the right front wheel now ca tied 
as the spare. rig 
a ihe behavior of this entity cannot, how 
oee he greatly changed without destroying 
: there must be teaching, there must be 
study, there must be recitation rate 
A pupil has two positions in a class; first 
nt gee paar of the supra-individual 
uni , and second, he is an individual whos 
S e 7 a i y Bg 
ife-space is partly formed within the He 
straints imposed by the very entity of whicl 
he is a part. ‘ z 


Such entities stand out with great 
clarity; they are common enone of 
everyday life. We have called them Kaai 
behavior settings (frequently slioitened 
to behavior settings and settings) Stu i 
ics of K-21 behavior settings beat 
evidence that they are stable, extra-i i 
dividual units with great coercive pe 
over the behavior that occurs within 
them (Barker & Wright, 1955; Gump 
& Sutton-Smith, 1955; Gump, See 
& Redl, 1957; Raush, Dittmann & Tay 
lor, 1959 & 1960; Barker, 1960a; Jordan 
1963; Gump, Schoggen & Redl, 1963: 
Soskin & John, 1963; Ashton, 1964: 
Barker & Gump, 1964; Wicker, 1967). 


4 Motivation reconsidered: the concept of 


competence 
ROBERT W. WHITE 


When parallel trends can be observed in 
realms as far apart as animal ig: as 
and psychoanalytic ego psychology, there 
is reason to suppose that we are witness- 
ing a significant evolution of ideas. In 
these two realms, as in psychology asa 
whole, there is evidence of deepening 
discontent with theories of motivation 
based upon drives. Despite great differ- 
ences in the language and concepts used 
to express this discontent, the theme is 
everywhere the same: Something impor- 
tant is left out when we make drives 
the operating forces in animal and hu- 
man behavior. 

The chief theories against which the 
discontent is directed are those of Hull 
and of Freud. In their res 
drive-reduction theory and psychoanaly- 
tic instinct theory, which are basically 
very much alike, have acquired a con- 
siderable air of orthodoxy. Both views 
have an appealing simplicity, and both 
have been argued long enough so that 
their main outlines are generally known. 
In decided contrast is the Position of 
those who are not satisfied with drives 
and instincts. They are numerous, and 
they have developed many pointed cri- 
ticisms, but what they have to say has 
not thus far lent itself to a clear and 
inclusive conceptualization. Apparently 
there is an enduring difficulty in making 
these contributions fall into shape. 


pective realms, 


Excerpted from the Psychological Review, 1959, 66, 297 
Psychological Association), with permission of the author 
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In this paper I shall attempt a sane 
ceptualization which gathers up some OF 
the important things left out by ee 
theory. To give the concept a name 
have chosen the word competent 
which is intended in a broad biologica 
sense rather than in its narrow everyday 
meaning. As used here, competence W SA 
refer to an organism’s capacity to A 
act effectively with its environment. 
organisms capable of but little Laie es 
this capacity might be considered ee 
innate attribute, but in the eres 
and especially man, with their ted 
plastic nervous systems, fitness to ae 
act with the environment is slowly 4 s 
tained through prolonged feats of learn 
ing. In view of the directedness we 
persistence of the behavior that leads K 
these feats of learning, I consider, 
necessary to treat competence as us 
a motivational aspect, and my cent ‘4 
argument will be that the motivation 
needed to attain competence cannot 
Wholly derived from sources of energy 
currently conceptualized as drives ° 
instincts. We need a different kind ° 
motivational idea to account fully oi 
the fact that man and the higher mam 
mals develop a competence in dealing 
with the environment which they oe 
tainly do not have at birth and certain Y 
do not arrive at simply through a 
uration. Such an idea, I believe, 


erican 
-334 (Copyright © 1959 by the AM 


and the publisher. 
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essential for any biologically sound view 
of human nature? 


Effectance 
The new freedom produced by two 
decades of research on animal drives 
is of great help in this undertaking. We 
are no longer obliged to look for a source 
of energy external to the nervous sys- 
tem, for a consummatory climax, or for 
a fixed connection between reinforce- 
ment and tension-reduction. Effectance 
motivation cannot, of course, be con- 
ceived as having a source in tissues exter- 
nal to the nervous system. It is in no 
sense a deficit motive. We must assume 
it to be neurogenic, its “energies” being 
simply those of the living cells that make 
up the nervous system. External stimuli 
play an important part, but in terms of 
“energy” this part is secondary, as one 
can see most clearly when environmental 
stimulation is actively sought. Putting 
it picturesquely, we might say that the 
effectance urge represents what the neu- 
romuscular system wants to do when it 
is otherwise unoccupied or 1$ gently 
stimulated by the environment. Ob- 
viously there are no consummatory acts; 
satisfaction would appear to lie in the 
arousal an maintaining of activity 
rather than in its slow decline toward 
bored passivity. The motive need not 
be conceived as intense and powerful 
in the sense that hunger, pain, oF fear 
owerful when aroused to high 
of instances in 
fuse to leave their 
der to eat or to visit 
i Strongly aroused drives, pain, 
i however, can be conceived 
the effectance urge and 


children Te 
absorbed play 1 OF 


hese points, omitted 


ration of t 
d to pP- 297-321 of 


is referre! 


capturing the energies of the neuro 
muscular system. But effectance ONNE: 
tion is persistent in the sense that it 
regularly occupies the spare wakin ti : 
between episodes of komeasta a ne 
In speculating upon this subj ie 
must bear in mi a ki 
mind the continuous n 
ture of behavior. This is casier Fi 
than done; habitually we break thing 
down in order to understand her 
and such units as the reflex arc, tł : 
stimulus-response sequence and the 
single transaction with the ities 
ment seem like inevitable steps toward 
clarity. Yet when we apply such an 
analysis to playful exploration we los 
the most essential aspect of the belar 
ior. It is constantly circling from 
stimulus to perception to action to ef- 
fect to stimulus to perception, and so 
on around; or, more properly, these 
processes are all in continuous action 
and continuous change. Dealing with 
the environment means carrying on a 
continuing transaction which graduall 
changes one’s relation to the exito 
ment. Because there is no consumma- 
tory climax, satisfaction has to be seen 
as lying in a considerable series of trans- 
actions, in a trend of behavior rather 
than a goal that is achieved. It is diff- 
cult to make the word “satisfaction” 
have this connotation, and we shall do 
well to replace it by “feeling of efficacy” 
when attempting to indicate the sub- 
jective and affective side of effectance. 
It is useful to recall the findings about 
novelty: the singular effectiveness of 
novelty in engaging interest and for a 
time supporting persistent behavior. 
We also need to consider the selective 
continuance of transactions in which 
the animal or child has a more or less 
pronounced effect upon the environ- 
ment—in which something happens as 
a consequence of his activity. Interest 
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is not aroused and sustained when the 
stimulus field is so familiar that it me 
rise at most to reflex acts or automatize 
habits. It is not sustained when ape 
roduce no effects or changes in the 
stimulus field. Our conception must 
therefore be that effectance motivation 
is aroused by stimulus conditions which 
offer, as Hebb (1949) puts it, differ- 
ence-in-sameness. This leads to varia- 
bility and novelty of response, and 
interest is best sustained when the re- 
sulting action affects the stimulus so 
as to produce further difference-in-same- 
ness. Interest wanes when action begins 
to have less effect; effectance motiva- 
tion subsides when a situation has been 
explored to the point that it no longer 
presents new possibilities. 

We have to conceive further that the 
arousal of playful and exploratory in- 
terest means the appearance of organi- 
zation involving both the cognitive and 
active aspects of behavior. Change in 
the stimulus field is not an end in jt. 
self, so to speak; it happens when one 
is passively moved about, and it may 
happen as a consequence of random 
movements without becoming focalized 
and instigating exploration. Similarly, 
action ‘which has effects is not an end 


in itself, for if one unintentionally kicks 
away a branch while walking, or knocks 
something off a t 


able, these effects by 
no means necessarily become involved 
in playful investigation. Schachtel’s 
(1954) emphasis on focal attention be- 


comes helpful at this point. The play- 
ful and exploratory behavior shown by 
Laurent is not random or casual. It 
involves focal attention to some object 
—the fixing of some aspect of the 
stimulus field so that it Stays relatively 
constant—and it also involves the focal- 
izing of action upon this object. As 
Diamond (1939) has expressed it, re- 


sponse under these conditions is ‘‘rele- 
vant to the stimulus,” and it is change 
in the focalized stimulus that so strongly 
affects the level of interest. Dealing 
with the environment means directing 
focal attention to some part of it and 
organizing actions to have some effect 
on this part. ; 

In our present state of relative ig 
norance about the workings of the 
nervous system it is impossible to form 
a satisfactory idea of the neural basis 
of effectance motivation, but it should 
at least be clear that the concept docs 
not refer to any and every kind c! 
neural action, It refers to a particular 
kind of activity, as inferred from par 
ticular kinds of behavior, We can say 
that it does not include reflexes and 
other kinds of autom 
does not include well-learned, automa 
tized patterns, even those that are com” 
plex and highly organized. It does not 
include behavior in the service of effec 
tively aroused drives. It does not cve” 
include activity that is highly random 
and discontinuous, though such be- 
havior may be its most direct forerunne!: 
The urge toward competence is inferre 
Specifically from behavior that shows ^ 
lasting focalization and that has the 
characteristics of exploration and ¢¥ 
perimentation, a kind of variation with" 
the focus. When this particular sort ° 
activity is aroused in the nervous syste™ 
effectance Motivation is being arouse¢ 
for it is characteristic of this particular 
sort of activity that it is selective 
directed, and persistent, and that 1 
strumental acts will be learned for the 
sole reward of engaging in it. 

Some objection may be felt to a 
introducing the word competence T 
Connection with behavior that is $ 
often playful. Certainly the pe 
child is doing things for fun, not 


atic response. 
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cause of a desire to improve his com- 
petence in dealing with the stern hard 
world, In order to forestall misunder- 
standing, it should be pointed out that 
the usage here is parallel to what we 
do when we connect sex with its bio- 
logical goal of reproduction. The sex 
drive aims for pleasure and gratification, 
and reproduction is a consequence that 
is presumably unforeseen by animals 
and by man at primitive levels of under- 
standing. Effectance motivation simi- 
for the feeling of efficacy, not 


larly aims 
nt learnings that 


for the vitally importa 
come as its consequence. If we consider 
the part played by competence motiva- 
tion in adult human life we can observe 
the same parallel. Sex may now be com- 
pletely and purposefully divorced from 
reproduction but nevertheless pursued 
for the pleasure it can yield. Similarly, 


effectance motivation may lead to con- 
tinuing exploratory interests or active 
adventures when in fact there 1s no 

actual competence 


longer any gain in 
or any need for it in terms of survival. 
In both cases the motive 1s capable of 


yielding surplus satisfaction well beyond 
what is necessary to get the biological 
k iG; 
a on and young children it seems 
to me sensible to conceive of effec- 
tance motivation as undifferentiated. 
i s profitable to 


Later i i L : 
distinguish various motives such as cog- 
nizance, construction, mastery, and 

jew that all such 


achievement. It is my V 
ives have 4 root in effectance motiva- 


tion. They are differentiated from it 
through life experiences which empha- 
size one OF another aspect of the cycle 
of transaction with environment. Of 
course. motives of later childhood 
f adult life are no longet simple 
d can almost never be referred to a 
cay They can acquire loadings 


of anxiety, defense, and compensation 
ng can prea: fused with unconscious 
nesta Wied Str oe 
, and they can gain 
force because of their service in pr í 
aer as in the way of PEAN 
and career. It is not my i i 
effectance in the EN peer 
motivation. The acquisition of ae 
is a complicated affair in which sim Te 
and sovereign theories grow daily ince 
obsolete. Yet it may be that the A 
faction of effectance contributes si 
nificantly to those feelings of a i 
which often sustain us so well in day- 
to-day actions, particularly when ts 
things we are doing have continuin 
elements of novelty. £ 


The biological significance of 
competence 

The conviction was expressed at the 
beginning of this paper that some such 
concept as competence, interpreted mo- 
tivationally, was essential for any bio- 
logically sound view of human nature 
This necessity emerges when we con- 
sider the nature of living systems, par- 
ticularly when we take a longitudinal 
view. What an organism does at a 
given moment does not always give 
the right clue as to what it does over 
a period of time. Discussing this prob- 
lem, Angyal (1941) has proposed that 
we should look for the general pattern 
followed by the total organismic proc- 
cess over the course of time. Obviously 
this makes it necessary to take account 
of growth. Angyal defines life as “a 
process of self-expansion”; the living 
system “expands at the expense of its 
surroundings,” assimilating parts of the 
environment and transforming them 
into functioning parts of itself. Organ- 
isms differ from other things in nature 
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in that they are “self-governing —— 
hich are to some extent “autonom a 
tesa processes govern jg ea 
as external “heteronomous 3 eS, a 
the course of life there is a re ative 
crease in the ig og algae 
Tces. ys 
sone e more of the environ- 
ment, transforms its surroundings so z 
to bring them under staal aaa 
“We may say,” Angyal writes, “that t he 
general dynamic trend of the organism 
is toward an increase of autonomy. te 
The human being has a characteristic 
tendency toward self-determination, 
that is, a tendency to resist external 
influences and to subordinate the heter- 
onomous forces of the physical and 
social environment to its own sphere 
of influence.” The trend toward in- 
creased autonomy is characteristic so 
long as growth of any kind is going on, 
though in the end the living system is 
bound to succumb to the pressure of 
heteronomous forces. 


Of all living creatures, it is man who 
takes the longest strides toward autc 
omy. This is not becay 
usual tendency tow. 


DN- 
se of any un- 


ard bodily expansion 
at the expense of the environment, It 


is rather that man, with his mobile 
hands and abundantly developed brain, 
attains an extremely high level of com- 
petence in his transactions with 
surroundings. The building o 


toads and bridges, the makin 
and instruments, 


his 
f houses, 


g of tools 
the domestication of 
plants and animals, all qualify as plan- 


ful changes made in the environment 
so that it comes more or less under 
control and serves our purposes rather 
than intruding upon them. We meet 
the fluctuations of outdoor tempera- 
ture, for example, not only with our 


bodily homeostatic mechanisms, which 


alone would be painfully unequal to 


the task, but also with clothing, bai 
ings, controlled fires, and such camp i 
cated devices as self-regulating centra 
heating and air conditioning. Man - 
a species has developed a tremendo 
power of bringing the environment in : 
his service, and each individual pee 
of the species must attain what is rea : 
quite an impressive level of competence 


if he is to take part in the life around 
him. 


We are 


se 
so accustomed to the 
human 


accomplishments that it is hage 
to realize how long an apprenticeship 
they require. At the outset the Tuna 
infant is a slow learner in comparison 
with other animal forms. Hebb (1949) 
speaks of “the astonishing inefficiency 
of man’s first learning, as far as i 
mediate results are concerned,” an 10 
cficiency which he attributes to n 
large size of the association areas i 
the brain and the long time needed fo 
bring them under sensory control. 1 E 
human lack of precocity in a 
shows itself ¢ven in comparison et 
one of the next of kin: as Hebb po” = 
out, “the human baby takes six pos 
the chimpanzee four months, eee 
making a clear distinction Braa 
friend and enemy.” Later in life ee 
slow : i 


start wil pay dividends. 


the fundamental perceptual elementi 
simple associations, and concepti 
requences have been established. lat 

learnin 


§ can proceed with ever incre’? 
ing swiftness and complexity. In ile ms 
words, “learning at maturity conce at 
patterns and events whose parts Be 
least are familiar and which alreac;, 
have a number of other association i 

‘his general principle of amia 
learning, starting from slowly aen 
Tudiments and Proceeding thence eer 
increasing efficiency, can be ori 
by such processes as manipulation 


bb's 
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locomotion, which may culminate in 
the acrobat devising new stunts or the 
dancer working out a new ballet. It 
is especially vivid in the case of lan- 
guage, where the early mastery of 
words and pronunciation seems such 
a far cry from spontancous adult speech. 
A strong argument has been made by 
Hebb (1949) that the learning of visual 
forms proceeds over a similar course 
from slowly learned elements to rapidly 
combined patterns. Circles and squares, 
annot be discriminated at 
low apprenticeship 
ts, successive fix- 
angles. Hebb 
tion of visual 


for example, ¢ 
a glance without as 
involving eye movemen 
ations, and recognition of 
proposes that the recogni 
patterns without eye movement “is pos- 
sible only as the result of an intensive 
and prolonged visual training that goes 
on from the moment of birth, during 
every moment that the eves are open, 
with an increase m skill evident over 
> 16 years at least.” 

On the motor side there is likewise 
a lot to be cumulatively learned. The 
playing. investigating child slowly finds 
out the relationships between what he 
and what he experiences. He 
finds out, for instance, how hard he 
must push what in order to produce 
what effect. Jere the S-R formula is 
particularly misleading. It would come 
the truth to say that the child 
earning R-S connections—the 
likely to follow upon his 
But even in this reversed 
of bonds or connec: 
ould still misrepresent the situa- 
tion, for it is only a rare specimen of 
behavior that can properly be ae Sel 
as determined by fixed neural ci 
and a fixed motor response. As Hebb has 
ees t discussing the phenomenon 
pon E om equivalence” named by Lash- 
Aa i ata a rat which has been trained 


a period of 12 te 


does 


nearer 
is busy | 
effects that are 
own behavior. F 


form the notion 


tions W 


to press a lever will press it with the 
left forepaw, the right forepaw / 
climbing u i et D 
8 upon it, or by biting it; a 
monkey will open the lid of a food b K 
with either hand, with a foot > + 
with a stick; and we might add nee 
a good baseball player can ee i Ay 
ball while running in almost any di 
tion and while in almost any ane 
including leaping in the air and sire 
ing forward to the ground. All of these 
feats are possible because of a history 
of learnings in which the main lesson 
has been the effects of actions aan 
the stimulus fields that represent ithe 
environment. What has been learned 
is not a fixed connection but a flexible 
relationship between stimulus fields and 
the effects that can be produced in 
them by various kinds of action. 
_ One additional example, drawn this 
time from Piaget (1952), is particu- 
larly worth mentioning because of its 
importance in theories of development. 
Piaget points out that a great deal of 
mental development depends upon the 
idea that the world is made up of ob- 
jects having substance and permanence 
Without such an “object concept” it 
would be impossible to build up the 
ideas of space and causality and to 
arrive at the fundamental distinction 
between self and external world. Ob- 
servation shows that the object concept, 
“far from being innate or readymade in 
experience, is constructed little by little,” 
Up to 7 and 8 months the Piaget chil- 
dren searched for vanished objects only 
in the sense of trying to continue the 
actions, such as sucking or grasping, 
in which the objects had played a part. 
When an object was really out of sight 
or touch, even if only because it was 
covered by a cloth, the infants under 
took no further exploration. Only gradu- 
ally, after some study of the displace- 
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ment of objects by moving, swinging, 
and dropping them, does the child begin 
to make an active search for a vanished 
object, and only still more gradually 
does he learn, at 12 months or more, 
to make allowance for the object’s se- 
quential displacements and thus to seek 
it where it has gone rather than where 
it was last in sight. Thus it is onl 
through cumulative learning that the 
child arrives at the idea of permanent 
substantial objects. 
The infant's play is indeed Serious 
business. If he did not while away 
his time pulling strings, shaking rat- 
tles, examining wooden Parrots, drop- 
ping pieces of bread and cel 
when would he learn to 
visual patterns, to catch an 
to build up his concept o 
When would he acquire th 
foundation stones necessar 


luloid swans, 
discriminate 
d throw, and 
f the object? 
€ many other 
y for cumula- 


learned through experience, we should 
expect to find highly advantageous ar- 
rangements for securing a steady sana 
lative learning about the properties © 
the environment and the extent of por 
sible transactions. Under these circum- 
stances we might expect to find a very 
powerful drive operating to insure prog 
Fess toward competence, just as the vita 
goals of nutrition and reproduction are 
Secured by powerful drives, and it might 
therefore seem paradoxical that the 1° 
terests of competence should be 5? 
much entrusted to times of play an 
leisurely exploration. There is 8° 
reason to Suppose, however, that a strong 
drive would be precisely the wrong 3° 
rangement to secure a flexible, know 
edgeable power of transaction with the 
environment, Strong drives cause us be 
learn Certain lessons well, but they itl 
not create maximum familiarity Wit? 
Our surroundings, If 
This point was demonstrated hi 
2 century ago in some experiments 
Yerkes and Dodson (1908). er 
showed that maximum motivation d 
not lead to the Most rapid solving i 
problems, especially if the piob era 
were complex, For each problem e 
was an optimum level of motivation: 
neither the highest nor the lowest, 5S 
the optimum was lower for more re 
plex tasks, The same problem has Pi 
iSCussed more recently by Toe 
(1948) in his paper on cognitive aig 
Cognitive Map can be narrow o 
broad, depending upon the range 
cues picked up in the course of learn 


mg. Tolman Suggests that one of thé 


D e 
conditions which tend to narrow th 


range of cues is a high level of motive 
tion. In everyday terms, a man aie 
ing to an important business conferent 
ìs likely to Perceive only the cues dip 
elp him to get there faster, where? 
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a man taking a stroll after lunch is likely 
to pick up a substantial amount of 
casual information about his environ- 
ment. The latent learning experiments 
with animals, and experiments such as 
those of Johnson (1953) in which drive 
level has been systematically varied in a 
situation permitting incidental learning, 
give strong support to this general idea. 
In a recent contribution, Bruner, Matter, 
and Papanck (1955) make a strong case 


for the concept of breadth of learning 
additional evidence that 
and ham- 
e latter 


and provide 
it is favored by moderate 
pered by strong motivation. Th i 
“has the effect of speeding up learing 
at the cost of narrowing it.” Attention 
is concentrated upon the task at hand 
and little that is extraneous to this task 
is learned for future use. , 
These facts enable us to see the bio- 
logical appropriateness of an arrange- 
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JACK W. BREHM 


Freedom of behavior is a pervasive and 
important aspect of human life. = 
are continually surveying their intel 
and external states of affairs and making 
about what they will do, how 
and when they will do 
ants and necds, 


decisions t 
they will do it, 
it. They consider their w 


i hap 
Abridged from C 
demic Press, 1966, Wi 


ment which uses periods of less inten 

motivation for the development of 
competence. This is not to say that 
the narrower but efficient learni i 

that go with the reduction al ei 
drives make no contribution to ne 
effectiveness. They are certainly a te 
portant element in capacity to deai with 
the environment, but a much great : 
effectiveness results from kaihe this 
capacity fed also from learnings har 
take place in quieter times. It is then 
that the infant can attend to matte 

of lesser urgency, exploring the pro fn 
ties of things he does not fear and does 
not need to eat, learning to gauge the 
force of his string-pulling when the 
only penalty for failure is silence on the 
part of the attached rattles, and gener- 
ally accumulating for himself a broad 
knowledge and a broad skill in dealin 

with his surroundings. $ 


A theory of psychological reactance 


the dangers and benefits available in 
thcir surroundings, and the wavs in 
which they can accomplish various ends. 
Phis is not to say that behavior is always 
freely selected. It will frequently he 
true that individuals perform given acts 
without quite knowing why, and it will 


ter 1 of A Theory of Psychological Reactance by J. W. Breh y 
ith permission of the author and the publisher. m, New York: Aca- 
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also be true that they perform acts he 
nore they knew they were not free to 
cause t vise. Nevertheless, most of the 
aa EEN feel that they are rela- 
recon to engage in a tau f a 
ferent behaviors and that they can select 
among these as they please. j 
i ‘There is good reason for the belicf 
that one has freedom of action. Ob- 
jectively there frequently are multiple 
possibilities, and subjectively there are 
frequently multiple needs, none of 
which demands immediate gratification. 
Thus, subjectively at least, it seems that 
one scans the possibilities and their cf- 
fects, and then decides which of the 
several possibilities to take. Whether or 
not a person “really” has freedom, he 
can and almost certainly will believe that 
he has. 

The freedom to choose when and how 
to behave is potentially beneficial, To 
the extent a person is aware of his necds 
and the behaviors necessary to satisfy 
those needs, and providing he has the 
appropriate freedom, he can choose be- 
haviors so as to maximize need satis- 
faction. An individual, for ex 
felt more thirsty th 
at the moment, w; 


ample, who 
an hungry and who, 
as free to go cither to 
a soda fountain or a restaurant, could 
satisfy his dominant need by choosing to 
go to the soda fountain. Without the 
freedom to select behaviors appropriate 
to various needs, the satisfaction of 
needs would be a more haphazard affair 
which would not only fail to maximize 
need satisfaction but could frequently 
result in extreme deprivation, pain, and 
even death. Given some minimal level of 
valid knowledge about oneself and the 
environment, freedom to choose amon 
different behavioral possibilities will gen- 
erally help one to survive and thrive. 

It is reasonable to assume, then, that 
if a person’s behavioral freedom is re- 
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duced or threatened with reduction. he 
will become motivationally aroused. ‘This 
arousal would presumably be directed 
against any further loss of freedom and 
it would also be directed toward the re- 
establishment of whatever freedom had 
already been lost or threatened. Since 
this hypothetical motivational state is in 
response to the reduction (or threatened 
reduction) of one’s potential for acting. 
and conceptually may be considered a 
counterforce, it will be called “psvcho- 
logical reactance.” 


The theory 


It is assumed that for a given person at 
a given time, there is a set of behaviors 
any one of which he could engage 
cither at the moment or at some time 11 
the future. This set may be called the 
individual’s “free behaviors.” Free be- 
haviors include only acts that are real- 
istically possible: smoking a cigarette 
could be a free behavior, while walking 
to the moon could not. Behaviors m3% 
become free in a varicty of ways- d 
person may become free to spend ie 
pany moncy for lunches by formal agre 
ment between himself and the gom pani 
a person may acquire the freedom n 
read a book by learning how to eer 
one may feel free to spit on the wa 
because one always has done s50; an 
one may feel free to vote because 
right is guaranteed by Jaw. In pence 
We may say that for specified behaviors 
to be free, the individual must have i 
relevant physical and psychological ce 
ities to engage in them, and he mus 
know, by experience, by general custom, 
or by formal agreement, that he Ma 
engage in them. reč 
Given that a person has a set of f Gi 
behaviors, he will experience E 
whenever any of those behaviors is ei 
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inated or threatened with elimination. 
That is, if a person felt free to engage 
in behaviors A, B, and C, and then 
learned that he could not engage in, for 
example, A, he would experience re- 
actance. 

‘The magnitude of reactance is a direct 
function of (1) the importance of the 
free behaviors which are eliminated or 
threatened, (2) the proportion of free 
behaviors climinated or threatened, and 
(3) where there is only a threat of clim- 
ination of free behaviors, the magnitude 
of that threat. Let us consider cach of 
these determinants in somewhat greater 
detail. F 

1. Given that a certain free behavior 
has been threatened or eliminated, the 
more important is that free behavior to 
the individual, the greater will be the 
magnitude of reactance. The importance 
of a given behavior is a direct function 
of the unique instrumental value which 
that behavior has for the satisfaction of 
needs, multiplied by the actual or poten- 
tial maximum magnitude of those needs. 
By unique is meant that no otier be 
havior in the individual's repertoire © 
behaviors would satisfy the same need 
or set of needs. In other words, im- 
portance of a free behavior ane ao 
its necessity: for the reduction © poten- 
tially important needs. However, $ i 
not necessary for the relevant needs to 
be of great m 


agnitude at all times for the 
free behavior to have high importance at 
all times. It is only 


necessary that the 

individual believe he might es the 
needs in question. This may sic 
more clear if we consider thie aarp 
of Mr. Smith, who is told by hs wite 
according to 


i yho 
lay golf, and w 
ea Eo P SG view should therefore ex- 


nce increased motivation to watch 
or putter in his workshop. 
y actually have preferred to 


perie 
television 
Smith ma 


play golf prior to his wife’s pronounce- 
ee ee 
terest in watching television oe 
ing. But to the xte hz in 
ie might want po es er ae ena 

; ither of these 
things, the freedom to engage in them 
is important and the loss of that free- 
dom should arouse reactance. 

1a. The magnitude of reactance is 
also a direct function of the relative im- 
portance of the climinated or threatened 
behavioral freedom compared to the 
importances of other freedoms of the 
moment. Considering all of a person's 
free behaviors at a given time, and hold- 
ing constant the absolute importance of 
the one which is eliminated or threat- 
ened, its relative importance increa 
as the absolute importance of the other 
freedoms decreases. When one’s choice 
alternatives are an orange, an apple, and 
a pear, he should experience a noticeable 
degree of reactance when someone 
swipes the apple; but when the choice 
alternatives are an orange, an apple and 
an automobile, one will not care much 
about the loss of the apple. 

2. Given the individual's set of free 
behaviors, the greater is the proportion 
eliminated or threatened with elimina- 
tion, the greater will be the magnitude 
of reactance. If a person believed himself 
free to engage in behaviors A, B, C, and 
D, all of which have some importance, 
then the climination of both A and B 
would create more reactance than would 
the climination of cither A or B alone. 
Or, given that behavior A is eliminated, 
if the original sct of free behaviors con- 
sisted of A and B there will be more 
reactance than if the original set con- 
sisted of A, B, C, and D. 

3. Given that an important free be- 
havior has been threatened with climi- 
nation, the greater is the threat, the 
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vy will be the magnitude of react- 
rah threat becomes greater as the 
likelihood increases that it carpe ye 
would be carried out. A threat a 
elimination of a free behavior yi os 
quently be located in a social source, 
i.e., another person. When the threat is 
social, the question of how great the 
threat is will center on the formal 
and informal relationships between the 
threatener and the person threatened. 
Those who have equal or greater 
amounts of social power than oneself 
can issue threats of relatively grcat mag- 
nitude to one’s own free behaviors, while 
those with less power would be relatively 
unable to muster serious threats. 
3a. When a person’s free beh 

A, is eliminated or threatened 
climination, there may 
plication to him th 
haviors, sav B 


avior, 
with 
also be the im- 
at other free be- 
and C, or the same be- 
havior on future occasions, A. and Aa, 
will also be eliminated. Th 
loss of a single free beh 
be by implication a threat of climination 
of other free behaviors either in the 
present or in the future. 
tion assumes, of cour 
behaviors in question are ordered such 
that the loss of one implies the loss of 
others. The ordering may be as simple 
as membership in a class. For cxample, 
ifa secretary were informed she was not 
to chew gum while at work, she might 
casily imagine that other similar be- 
haviors, such as smoking and sucking on 
candics would also be climinated., 
3b. Just as a free behavior may be 
threatened by virtue of climination of 
or threat to another free behavior, so a 
free behavior mav be threatened by the 
climination of or threat to another per- 
son’s free behavior. The implication in 
this case relates the observed person to 
oneself; if the loss of a free behavior to 


at is, by the 
avior there may 


This proposi- 
se, that the free 


an observed person could just as a 
happen to oneself, then one’s own i. 
behavior is threatened, W hen an ob 
served person loses a free behavior oe 
lar to a free behavior for oneself, 
greater is the implication that the Jox 
could as easily have happened to me : 
the greater will be the magnitude of t r 
reactance. If, for example, goredua: 
secretaries worked together in an pina 
and normally felt free to go to the “en 
cooler for a drink whenever they fe 

like it, the climination of this freedom 
for one should threaten the same Hee 
dom for others, leading to their €Y 
periencing reactance. 


JUSTIFICATION AND LEGITIMACY “you 
If Mr. Smith says to Mr, Brown his 
cannot have Betty for baby-sitting us 
evening,” when Mr. Brown might se) 
wanted Betty, then Brown should expe A 
ence reactance, It will be obvious, me 
ever, that Brown’s reaction will git- 
affected by the justification and/or leg 
imacy of Smith’s interference. If ane 
adds that Betty’s mother has gone ae 
the hospital for an emergency apem n 
thus justifying the restriction, Brane 
will not show a strong negative react} ith 
If Betty is a young teenager and Pa 
happens to be her father, then Ses 
can legitimately control Betty's case 
and again, Brown is not likely to one 
a strong negative reaction, eel 

Justification and legitimacy, howe a 
are complicated variables from the pe d 
of view of reactance theory, They t¢? i 
on the one hand, to affect the mage 
tude or reactance aroused by the wa cr 
a freedom, and they tend on the em 
hand, to affect restraints against , Jer 
effects of reactance. Let us consi 
these in turn. B what 

When person A tells persa cific 
to do, and thereby threatens a spe 
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freedom of the latter, there may or 
may not be further freedoms threatened 
by implication, as we have already seen. 
One possible effect of justification is to 
limit the threat to a specific behavior or 
scet of behaviors. So if Smith says that 
he is interfering with Brown’s expecta- 
tions because of a personal emergency, 
this keeps Brown from imagining that 
Smith will likely interfere on future oc- 
casions as well. Fewer of Brown’s bc- 


havioral freedoms have been threatened. 
egitimacy may indicate 


In a similar way, | 
the set of behaviors threatened since 
there will be a general presumption that 
illegitimate interference with one’s frec- 
doms is less likely to occur. There is an 
additional implication in the notion of 
cy of behavioral restriction that 
one’s freedom was equivocal anyway. 
In the above example, if Betty 1 
voung teenager, then Brown could never 
have been sure of his freedom to have 
her babysit since she is normally sub- 
ject to ‘restrictions from her parents. 
Conversely, an illegitimate attempt to 
restrict one’s freedom may be capable 
of arousing a great deal of reactance 
imply a threat to a large 
aviors. If Smith is 


legitima 


a 


since it may 
number of free beh 
not the father of Betty and has no more 
control over her than does 
Brown, then Smith’s attempted inter- 
ference (without justification ) also car- 
rics the implication that Smith may well 
attempt similar interferences On future 
occasions. Irom Brown’s point of view, 
if Smith gets away with this, what can’t 
he get away with? A 
Although justification and legitimacy 
may be seen as affecting the magnitude 
of reactance aroused by a given elimina- 
tion or threat, lack of justification and 
legitimacy are not necessary conditions 
for the occurrence of reactance. A loss 
of freedom no matter how well justified, 


legitimate 


should still create reactance. And if we 
bear in mind that legitimacy (fo i 
tules, agreement, ete.) is only see 
se en of freedom tity A 
sav that a loss of free : S 
how legitimate, A np e 
TAN s m react- 

How a person responds to react: > 
will doubtless be affected by both fees 
fication and legitimacy. In gencral T 
conditions will create restraints a 
direct attempts at S of tea 
dom. For this reason, these chitin 
will tend to give rise to attem eve: 
indirect restoration of freedom a a 
through behavioral or social mates! = 
when that kind of restoration ig A 
sible. A 


The effects of reactance 

Psychological reactance is conceived as 
a motivational state directed toward th ‘ 
re-establishment of the free thee 
which have been climinated or direc 
ened with climination. Generally, tien 
a person who experiences reactance will 
be motivated to attempt to regain the 
lost or threatened freedoms by whatever 
methods are available and appropriate 
It should be helpful, of course, to be 
somewhat more specific about the effects 
of reactance, and in the following para- 
graphs we shall indicate several distin- 
guishable possibilities. 


tHE PHENOMENOLOGY OF REACTANCE 

While there is no assumption that a 
person will necessarily be aware of react- 
ance, it should be true that when he is 
he will feel an increased amount of self- 
direction in regard to his own behavior. 
That is, he will feel that he can do what 
he wants, that he does not have to do 
what he doesn’t want, and that at least 
in regard to the freedom in question, he 
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is the sole director of his own eee 
If the magnitude of reactance $ re oa 
tively great, the individual may be se 
of hostile and aggressive feelings as w a z 
In this connection it may be noted that 
reactance can be an “uncivilized moti- 
vational state since it frequently is di- 
rected against the social acts of others. 
For this reason it would not be sur- 
prising to find that a person in whom 
reactance has been aroused would tend 
to deny that he was cither motivated 
to restore freedom or upset, and he 
might even convince himself of this. 
This tendency to defend against react- 
ance can be expected to extend to non- 
verbal behavior as well. As will be seen, 
the studies in support of reactance 
theory have tended to use measures 
which do not require people to be un- 
civilized, or they have measured rela- 
tively subtle uncivilized responses. 
When reactance docs not lead to‘ 
civilized” or antisocial behavior, it 
should tend to result in sor 


me awareness 
of one’s increased motivation to have 


what was lost or threatened. That is, 
person’s desire for a given beh 
should increase as a consequence of its 
being climinated, or threatened with 
climination, from his set of free be- 
haviors. Correspondingly, behavior A 


should appear to increase in attractive- 
ness. 


“‘un- 


a 
avior, A, 


DIRECT RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF FREEDOM 
The greater is the magnitude of react- 
ance, the more will the individual at- 
tempt to re-establish the freedom which 
has been lost or threatened. However, 
attempts at re-establishment can be ex- 
pected to occur only to the extent that 
there is a realistic possibility of succeed- 
ing. In general, reactance will result in 
attempts at restoration of freedom when 
there is some equivocality about the 


climination of the free behavior in ques 
tion, or, in other words, where there 
has only been a threat of climmation. 
When the loss of a free behavior is ir- 
reversible, as when one’s left arm has 
been amputated or one has been told to 
do something by a person with im- 
mense power over oneself, there will not 


normally be attempts at direct restora- 
tion. 


Direct re-establishment of freedom 
means engaging in that behavior pee 
one has learned one cannot or should 
not engage in. If behavior A has heen 
free and one is then told not to engage 
in A, the resultant reactance will lead 
the individual to engage in A. If ouia 
Set of free behaviors consisted of A an¢ 
B and one were then told to do A, the 
direct restoration of freedom would con 
sist in doing B, 

Where freedom is threatened by 90° 
cial pressure, reactance will ead one a 
resist that pressure. If an LaLa 
smoker, for example, were told oe 
friend that he should stop smoking, t n 
resultant reactance would operate agains’ 
the otherwise persuasive effects of oe 
friend’s advice. Continuing to aon 
at the same rate or at a greater ee 
would re-establish the freedom to smoke 

uite obviously, however, the aisa 
Social influence might be greater he 
the magnitude of reactance, in ene 
case a compromise response of reduce 
smoking would occur, 


RE 


‘STABLISHMENT Or 
FREEDOM BY IMPLICATION 
When there 


: inst the 
are restraints against 
direct re- 


establishment of freedom, ät 
tempts at re-establishment by a ae 
tion will occur where possible. nome 
again, for cxample, the secretary ae 
has learned she can no longer yee 
gum on the job. She can re-establish 
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freedom by engaging in other behaviors 
of the same class, ¢.g-, sucking on candy 
or smoking, Or better yet, she can en- 
gage in what she would assume to be 
even less acceptable behaviors such as 
putting on lipstick, combing her hair, 
or cating candy bars. 

Freedom can also be re-established by 
social implication. If a person has lost 
a free behavior through social threat, 
then the engagement in a similar free 
behavior by another person like himself 
and “in the same boat” will tend to 
re-establish his own freedom. In terms 
of our carlicr example of the co-equal 
secretaries who felt free to go for a 
drink of water whenever they wanted, 
A has been told she can no 


if secretary 
ary B’s freedom 


longer do this and secret 
has thereby been threatened by implica- 
tion, the freedom of A will be re-estab- 
lished by implication if secretary B pro- 
ceeds to have a drink as she pleases. We 
might plausibly expect that when pos- 
sible, one of the effects of reactance will 
be for a person to try to get someone 
clse to engage ina threatened or climi- 


nated behavior. 


IMPORTANCE 
ated, the magnitude of 
d by the loss of a given 
“proportional to the 
freedom to the in- 
vortance therc- 
amount of 


THE ROLE OF 
As has been st 
reactance arouse 
freedom is directly 
importance of that 
dividual. But though im} 
fore helps to determine the c 
reactance aroused, it does not serve m 
the reduction of reactance. This is bc- 
cause reactance is defined not simply as 
an unpleasant tension which the indi- 
vidual will reduce in any way that he 
can, such as reducing the importance of 
any freedom which he happens to lose, 
but rather as a motivational state with a 
specific direction, namely, the recovery 
of freedom. Indecd, the only reasonable 


expectation ; 
peon about the effect of reactar 
ARA i actance 
a te importance of a lost free behavior 
s that importance may increas ii 
\ ase. 


VOLUNTARY VERSUS 

INVOLUNTARY ELIMINATION 

Although the hypothetical cx: 

used to illustrate the theory Fei 
climinations of freedom or thre ane 
are involuntary, this is not enlace 
imply that threats and lupe “ 
must be involuntary in order to rene 
reactance. The reason that ose 
climinations or threats have Mh oS 
used in examples and research is ea 
they involve a decision process tl r ni 
a giving up of onc or more T be 
in order to select something, ak a 
o would involve various conflict se 
and postdecisionz SV i i: 

= 1 tdecisional psychological proc- 


Related concepts 
The notion that people will be moti 
vated to re-establish freedom whicl > > 
threatened or climinated is probably ; a 
new but it has not been utilized in pi 
rent experimental research in R 
ogy. For this reason we have tried t 
show in our cxamples that this eor 
ical formulation deals with a special set 
of problems and is not to be identified 
with various theories which deal aah 
somewhat similar problems such k 
frustration, social power, ctc. Nater 
theless, there are theoretical conce sk 
which are related to reactance aa it 
i be the reader to locate the pres- 
en yi S i 
chee, if these related concepts are 
While theories concerning frustration 
and aggression (e.g., Dollard, Doob 
Miller, Mowrer, and Sears, 1939) are 
peripherally relevant since they dal 
with the blocking of goal attainment 
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which will sometimes also involve sanded 
ination of freedom, the most — 
concepts are those which have As bi 
with social power. French ee = 
(1959), for example, ‘distinguish be- 
tween “resisting forces” and opposing 
forces” as factors which operate against 
positive social influence. Their defini- 
tion of resisting forces as motivation 
instigated by the inducing force but 
opposite in direction is conceptually 
similar to the reactance formulation. 
However, the bases they suggest for the 
instigation of resisting forces are coer- 
cive measures to obtain compliance, 
and especially illegitimate coercion. It 
is only with regard to coercive inducing 
forces, then, that there is a close parallel 
between the approach of French and 
Raven and that of reactance 
Other views of soci 
would 


theory. 
al power, of course, 
also tend to be relevant. For ex- 


ample, the analysis of power and coun- 
terpower by Thibaut and Kelly (1959) 
could in part be translated into terms 
of freedom, freedom reduction, and 
ways of re-establishing freedom. At the 
Same time, one fundamental difference 
between their approach and reactance 
theory is that they do not posit a moti- 
vation to gain or recover power but 
rather concern themselves with the re- 
ward-cost outcomes of various kinds of 
power relationships, 

The concepts of “personal weight” 
and “weight reduction” (Horwitz, 1958) 
seem particularly relevant and close to 


reactance theory. Personal weight 1S 
defined as the expected power which a 
person has in a given social relationship. 
When two people disagree, the legiti- 
mate outcome of the disagreement is : 
function of their weighted desires. 
When the actual outcome deviates from 
the legitimate outcome there is the Mend 
plication that the disfavored member $ 
weight has been reduced. Horwitz p 
plicitly assumes that if the disfavore¢ 
person does not redefine what is legiti 
mate, he will generate a tension chee 
for restoring his power to its expectcc 
level. As may be scen, this formulation 
is quite similar to reactance theory ae 
personal eliminations of or threats t 
freedom are concerned. It is OPNIONE 
of course, that the concept of PERO 
weight was not formulated to haide 
impersonal events. A second point worth 
noting is that while enhancement r 
personal weight is assumed by Horw? a 
to be satisfying, there is no assumpi’') 
in reactance theory about reactions as 
increases in freedom where there | 
been no prior reduction. : on 
The intention of this bricf discuss" ë 
of related concepts is to indicate o 
kinds of theoretical conceptions a 
which it is related, not to explore the 
conceptions and r a 


clationships oe 
tively. While there is other rele’ 


literature, such as Heider’s (1958) a 
cussion of “retribution,” this revie“ 
should suffice to locate reactance theo" 
among previous theoretical ideas- 


6 The human design 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


With the mounting discussion of “exis- 
tentialist” and “humanistic” psychology 
on both sides of the Atlantic, together 
with the search of political scientists for 
a psychological interpretation useful for 
their level of analysis, it seems appto- 
priate to try to spell out what seem to be 
the demands human beings impose on 
any society or political culture because 
of their genetically built-in design. Fur- 
thermore, in bringing together recently 
in summary form the conclusions of a 
cross-national study of 13 different coun- 
tries (Cantril, 1965), I kept realizing 
anew that in describing differences 
found among people, it is all too easy 
to neglect basic functional uniformities 
which take diverse forms and to leave 
the accounting OT explanation at that 
level. Differences are often dramatic and 
easier to detect than the similarities they 
may obscure. Here I shall try to orches- 
trate the diversities of mankind found 
in different societies into some system- 


atic unity. 
The aspect: 
ferentiated here are 
me to be pointed to by the data of psy- 
chology and by the observations sensitive 
have made of the way people 
variety of cir- 
to use a level 


s of “human nature” dif- 
those that seem to 


observers 
live their lives in a 
cumstances. I shall try 
of accounting appropriate both to an 
understanding of people and to an under- 
standing of social and political systems. 
In doing this some of the absurdities 
may be avoided that result when a single 


from thi 
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e Journal of Individual Psychology, 


man-made abstracti i 
to account for Sg a a Ae 
havior, is the sole theme ns ve bed 
different characteristics of ea hu = 
design are reviewed here, it must Ups 
ognized and emphasized that the “al 
overlap, intertwine and are interde Ae 
ent. One must differentiate pet Ae 
askas focus and describe. ihe 
1. Man requires the sati. i i 
survival needs. Any ieee ee i 
teristics of any living organism aai 
begin here. Neurophysiologists have i 
cated and described in a most gen A 
way two built-in appetitive aoe 
found in higher animals: one a 
propelling them to seek stisi. md 
pleasurable experiences, the other ae 
tecting them from threatening or tie 
pleasant experiences (Cantril & Living: 
ston, 1963). These two systems together 
can be thought of as the basic Prices 
contained within all human beings which 
not only keep them and the species aliv 
as their simple survival needs for food, 
shelter and sex are gratified, but that are 
involved in the desire for life itself. 
These appetitive systems of course be- 
come enormously developed, refined and 
conditioned, especially in man, as new 
ways are learned to achieve satisfactions 
and avoid dangers and discomforts. It 
has often been noted that unless the sir- 
vival needs are satisfied, a person devotes 
himself almost exclusively to a contin- 
ued attempt to fulfill them, a preoccu- 
pation which pre-empts his energies and 


1964, 20, 129-36, with permission of the 
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repels any concern ss oeio 
Most people in the world today a 
concerned with living a type of life that 
constitutes well-being on a „relatively 
simple level with what amenities their 
cultures can provide. . i 

2. Man wants security both in its 
physical and its psychological meaning 
to protect gains already made and to 
assure a beachhead from which further 
advances may be staged. Man wants 
some surety that one action can lead to 
another, some definite prehension which 
provides an orientation 
through time. People in 

embittered if they nurse a dream for 
what they regard as a long time with 
no signs of it becoming a reality. 

In this connection it should be re- 
called that the Story of evolution seems 
to tell us that members of every species 
stake out some territory for themselves 
within which they can provide for their 
needs and carry on their living, the ex- 
tent of this territory being dependent 
on what is required for the survival of 
the species and being extended if it will 
contribute to such survival, In the pres- 
ent era the territories human beings 
stake out for themselves are largely 
bounded by the nation-state, a terri- 
torial unit rapidly replacing narrower 
geographical and psychological identifi- 
cations but doing so just at the time 
when it is becoming more and more 
apparent that the concept of nation itself 
limits and threatens man’s development 
in an age of increasing interdependence 
and highly developed weaponry. 

3. Man craves sufficient order and 
certainty in his life to enable him to 
judge with fair accuracy what will or will 
not occur if he does or does not act in 
certain ways, People want sufficient form 
and pattern in life to be sure that cer- 
tain satisfactions already enjoved will be 


and integration 
variably become 


repeatable and will provide a sgons 
springboard for takc-offs in new dire 
tions. . “ith 
The conflict of old loyalties a 
emerging new loyalties in the ae 
developing people is bound to create 
certainties, doubts and hesitations. us 
people become frustrated and — 
cnough, they will do almost anying 
a desperate attempt to put some at 
into apparent chaos or rally around able 
symbols and abstractions that “a at 
them to identify with a new order vies 
promises to alleviate the uncertain 
experienced in the here and now. » the 
In stressing process and CHEAT as 
desire of people to preserve the gta nd 
quo when it has proved satisfying et 
rewarding and to protect existing sees 
against alteration must never be 2 ty 
looked. And the craving for mgt 
would include the satisfactions ee 
come from the sense of stability Pr 
vided by our habitual behavior—inclne 
ing much of our social and polit! 
behavior. eck 
4. Human beings continuously a te 
to enlarge the range and to enrich e is 
quality of their satisfactions. Ther ex- 
a ceaseless quest impelling man paa 
tend the range and quality of his $ his 
factions through the exercise ig is iS, 
creative and inventive capacitics. Thi o 
of course, a basic reason why aT os 
any kind js constantly being OY jor 
Whitehead expressed the point i 
quently and tepeatedly, for example 
his statements that “The essence o 
life is to be found in the frustration’ | 
established order” (1938, p. 119) erve 
that “The art of progress is to Preserve 
order amid change, and to pre 
change amid order” (1929, P- 5? 5) ner 
The distinguished British philos hrase 
John Macmurray has used ee P pook 
The Self as Agent as the title of his 
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(1957) analyzing the role of action in 
man’s constant search for value-satisfac- 
tions, And in a companion volume he 
has noted that “Human behavior cannot 
be understood, but only caricatured, if 
it is represented as an adaptation to en- 
vironment” (1961, P. 46)- The search 
for an cnlargement of satisfactions in 
the transactions of living can also be 
phrased as the desire for development in 
a direction, the desire to do something 
which will bring a sense of accomplish- 
ment as we experience the consequences 
of successfully carrying out some inten- 
tion, and thereby have an occasional 
feeling that our lives are continuous cre- 
ations in which we can take an active 
part. During a conversation in Beirut, 
a wise man once remarked to me that 
“people are hungry for new and good 
experiences.” 

It seems worthwhile to differentiate 
this scarch for value-satisfactions into 
two varieties: (a) value-satisfactions that 
are essentially new, different, more effi- 
cient, more reliable, more pleasurable or 
more status-producing results of activity 
along familiar and tried dimensions, and 
(b) valuc-satisfactions that are new in 
the sense of being emergent, a new qual- 
ity a person discovers OF creates himself 
for the first time as does the child who 
trics out and relishes new experiences as 
his own developmental pattern unfolds. 
The former variety, like the growth on 
the limb of a tree, builds people out and 
extends their range, while the latter, like 
the new growth at the top of the tree, 
lets them attain new heights and see new 


vistas. The satisfactions sought by a 
newly developing people are at first most 
likely to be of the former type. 

The particular value-satisfactions man 
are the result of learning. Some 
ues learned will serve as the 


Is of a people, others will 


acquires 
of the val 
operative idea 
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be chiefly instr i 
countries have a eet ae 
expect many as a E > 
eee pects of a good life that 
à vored people have not yet le: a 
are possibilities. From this at ee 
one might say that the onei z hy 
tween social and political painon pe 
competition in teachin pet iar th 
want, what is ae | ag ee to 
them and then proving a o ran ta 
osen pitaa experience that these RG 
aes attainable under the system de- 

5. Human beings are creatures of 
hope and are not genetically designed 
to resign themselves. This A A 
of man stems from the characteristic just 
described: that man is always likely to 
be dissatisfied and never fully “adapts” 
to his environment. j 

Man seems continually to hope that 
the world he encounters will correspond 
more and more to his vision of it as he 
acts within it to carry out his purposes 
while the vision itself continuously un- 
folds in an irreversible direction. The 
whole process is a never-ending one, It 
is characteristic of man in his on-going 
experience to ask himself “Where do I 
go from here?” Only in his more reflec- 
tive moods does a person ask “Where 
did I come from?” or “How did I get 
this way?” Most of the time, most peo- 
ple who are plugged into the changing 
world around them are future-oriented 
in their concerns. 

6. Human beings have the capacity 
to make choices and the desire to exer- 
cise this capacity. Any mechanical model 
of man constructed by a psychologist or 
by anyone else is bound to leave out the 
crucially important characteristic of man 
as an “appetitive-perceptive agency.” 
Perceptions are learned and utilized b 
people to provide prognoses or bets of 
variety of kinds to weigh alternative 
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courses of action to achieve purposes. 
Consciously or without x apna ge 6 
ness, people are trying to perceive the 
probable relation between their poten- 
tial acts and the consequences of these 
acts to the intentions that constitute 
their goals. : . 
The human nervous system, includin 
the brain, has the capacity to police its 
input, to determine what is and what is 
not significant for it and to pay atten- 
tion to and to reinforce or otherwise 
modify its behavior as it transacts in the 
occasions of living (Cantril & Living- 
ston, 1963). In this sense, the human 
being is a participant in and producer 
of his own value-satisfactions: 
perceive only what is relevant t 
purposes and m 
ingly. 

7. Human beings require freedom to 
exercise the choices they are capable of 
making. This characteristic of man re- 
lated to freedom is deliberately worded 
as it is, rather than as 


a blanket state- 
ment that “Human beings require free- 


dom,” since the freedom people want is 
So relative to their desires and the stage 
of development they have attained. 
Human beings, incidentally, apparently 
require more freedom tha 

of animals because of the 
capacity to move about a 


people 
o their 
ake their choices accord- 


an unbearable burden and a source of 
bondage if people, like children, are in- 
sufficiently developed to know what to 
do with it. For freedom clearly involves 
a learning of responsibility and an ability 
to take advantage of it wisely. 


The concept of freedom is essentially 
a psychological and not a political ao 
cept. It describes the opportunity © fi 
individual to make his own choices iom 
act accordingly. Psychologically, frece 4 
refers to the freedom to experience yn 
of what is potentially available, the ea 
dom to move about and ahead, to 
and to become. Freedom is thus less a 
less determined and more of a raag 
man evolves and develops; it geet 
and flowers as people learn what ad post 
mean to them in terms of resolving SO! g 
frustrations under which they are sci 
The authoritarian leadership aaa 
times required to bring about m3 at 
awakening and to start him on the ae 
to his definition of progress appen a 
80 against the grain of the human a i 
once man is transformed into a $ to 
conscious citizen who has the IS i 
exercise the capacity latent within ie 
The definition of freedom in the Sa 
dictionary, Ushakov, as “the recogniti 5 
of necessity” is limited to those peri 
in the life of an individual or a ee 
when they are willing to let others q : 
what is necessary and to submerge 
own individuality, + once 
8. Human a want to experi 
their own identity and integrity, Pait 
popularly referred to as the are 
personal dignity. Every human cy 
craves a sense of his own self-consta” e- 
an assurance of the repeatability of es 
rience in which he is a determining P s- 
ticipant. He obtains this from the ta? 
actions he has with other individuals: 
People develop significances hip 
share with others in their member, a 
and reference groups. If the satisfact! j 
and significance of participation W 
others ceases to confirm assumptions s 
to enrich values, then a person's i 
of self-constancy becomes shaken pra 
secure, his loyalties become formali2 
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and empty or are given up altogether. 
He becomes alienated or seeks new sig- 
nificances, new loyalties that are more 
operationally real. 

g. People want to experience a sense 
of their own worthwhileness. This dif- 
ferentiation is made from the desire for 
personal identity and integrity to bring 
out the important relationship between 
this search for identity and the behavior 
and attitudes of others toward us. A 
human being wants to know he is val- 
ued by others and that others will some- 
how show through their behavior that 
his own behavior and its consequences 
make some sort of difference to them in 
ways that give him a sense of satisfac- 
tion, When this occurs, not only is a 
person’s sense of identity confirmed, but 
he also experiences a sense of personal 
worth and self-respect. The process of 
extending the sense of Self both in space 
and in time appears also to involve the 
desire that one’s “presence” shall not be 
limited merely to the here and now of 
existence but will extend into larger di- 
mensions. . ‘ 

Pcople acquire, maintain, and enrich 
their sense of worthwhileness only if 
they at least vaguely recognize the 
sources of what personal identity they 
have: from their family, their friends 
and neighbors, their associates OF fellow 
workers, their group ties or their nations. 
The social, religious, intellectual, 1e- 
r national loyalties formed play 
f making it possible 
extend themselves 
st, forward into the 
future and to identify themselves with 
s who live at more or less remote 
m them. This means the 
compounding of shared experiences into 
a bundle that can be conceptualized, 
felt, or somehow referred to in the here 
and now of daily living, thus making a 


other: 
distances fro 


person feel a functional part of a more 
enduring alliance. Man accomplishes 
such feats of  self-extension ie ly 
through his capacity to create pate 
images, and myths which provide foc i 
points for identification and self-ex i 

sion. After reviewing the lessons kom 
history, Herbert Muller noted as Ori 
the “forgotten simplicities” the fact that 
“Men have always been willing to sacri 

fice themselves for some larger ae 
fighting and dying for their family tribe, 
or community, with or without hope of 
eternal reward” (1954, p. 392). 

10. Human beings seek some value 
or system of beliefs to which they can 
commit themselves. In the midst of the 
probabilities and uncertainties that sur- 
round them, people want some anchor- 
ing points, some certainties, some faith 
that will serve either as a beacon light 
to guide them or a balm to assuage them 
during the inevitable frustrations and 
anxieties living engenders. 

People who have long been frustrated 
and who have searched for means to 
alleviate their situations are, of course 
particularly susceptible to a commitment 
to a new system of beliefs or an ideology 
that they feel holds promise of effective 
action. 

Beliefs are confirmed in so far as ac- 
tion based on them brings satisfying 
consequences and they are denied with 
growing skepticism if disastrous results 
consistently occur because they are fol- 
lowed. 

Commitment to a value or belief sys- 
tem becomes more difficult among well- 
informed and sophisticated people who 
self-consciously try to reconcile what 
they believe with what they know and 
what they know with what they believe. 
In such circumstances, beliefs become 
more and more secular and less impor- 
tant as personal identifications. 
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Human beings want a sense of 
siret) and confidence ae ae 
of which they are a part holds ou will 
degree of hope that their aspirations 
be fulfilled. If people cannot experience 
the effectivity of social mechanisms to 
accomplish some of the potential goals 
they aspire to, then obviously their frus- 
trations and anxieties mount, they search 
for new means to accomplish aims. On 
the other hand, they make any sacrifice 
tequired to protect a society they feel 
is fulfilling their needs but appears seri- 
ously threatened. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
any people will become apathetic toward 
or anxious about ultimate goals they 
would like to achieve through social or- 
ganizations if they continually sense a 
lack of reliability in the means provided 
to accomplish these goals, Obviously any 
society that is to be viable must satisfy 
basic survival needs, must provide secu- 
rity, must insure the repeatability of 
value-satisfactions already attained and 
provide for new and emerging satisfac- 
tions. The effective society is one that 
enables the individual to develop per- 
sonal loyalties and aspirations which 
overlap with and are congenial to social 
values and loyalties, and which at the 
same time take full account of the wide 
range of individual differences that exist. 

Such a social organization must, too, 
become the repository of values, must 
provide symbols for people’s aspirations, 
must comprise and contain customs, in- 


stitutions, laws, economic arrangement 
and political forms which enable an afa 
dividual in various ways to give emr k 
reference to his values in his daytona 
behavior. If the gap between ver ok 
socicty actually provides in terms © as 
fective mechanisms for living and W ina 
it purports to provide becomes too a een 
the vacuum created will sooner or ne 
engender the frustrations that urge ra 
ple on to seek new social patterns 
new symbols. Whitehead wrote: 


r » proc 
The major advances in civilization Ae in 
esses which all but wreck the socie p the 
which they occur—like unto an arrow K con 
hand of a child. The art of free society CO 
sists first in the maintenance of the Dy 
code; and secondly in fearlessness of Te noses 
to secure that the code serves those Pe nose 
which satisfy an enlightened reason. ace tO 
societies which cannot combine revere! mus 
their symbols with freedom of ey 
ultimately decay either from anata? by 
from the slow atrophy of a life sti 
useless shadows (1927, p. 88) 


can 
Every social and political syste™ the 
be regarded as an experiment aes the 
broad perspective of time. Whatev mi 
experiment, the human design pe 
the long run force any experimen cas 
accommodate it. This has been toe 
throughout human history. oued, o 
would deny that the varied pate ou 
experiments going on today hol yman 
more promise of satisfying the hv 


condition for a greater number of P 
ple than ever before. 


7 Discovery and explanation in social science 


GEORGE C. HOMANS 


I 

Any science has two main jobs to do: 
discovery and explanation. By the first 
a science, by the 


we judge whether it is 
a science it is 


second, how successful 
Discovery is the job of stating and test- 
ing more or less gencral relationships 
between properties of nature. I call this 
discovery only because in many sciences 
the relationships were unknown before 
research revealed them: for instance, the 
that bats navigate on the 
As we shall see, discov- 
particularly discovery 
of the more general relationships, is 
much less characteristic of the social sci- 
ences than of the others, making one 
of the most striking differences between 
them. 

A discovery takes the form of a state- 
ment of a relationship between proper- 
ties of nature. Let us be sure we under- 
stand what this means. Take Boyle's 
familiar law: The volume of a gas in an 
enclosed space is inversely proportional 
to the pressure on it, A statement, a 
sentence like this, consists of two parts: 
first, a reference to what the relationship 
applies to—gas in an enclosed spacc— 
and second, a specification of the rela- 
tionship between the propertics, which 
must, of course, be at least two in num- 
ber. Here the two properties are volume 
and pressure, and the relationship is 
inverse proportionality if pressure gocs 
up, volume will go down. Volume and 


discovery 
sonar principle. 
cry in this sense, 
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pressure arc continuous variables. I 

other varicty of this kind of sao oe 
the properties, to speak loosely ; AN 
only two values, as in the tency x 
man who loses his kidneys is dead H a 
the variables are really classes: first ] on 
ing kidneys or not having kidneys, pes 
second, being alive or dead And aL. 
relationship between the five) is cn 
tion: not having kidneys is definitely 
associated with being dead. Sente 
of these two varictics I shall call “ ne 
ositions.” Propositions are the one a 
tial product of any science. a 

In the words of Percy Bridgm: 
(1936), all propositions “are Aa 
panicd, implicitly or Solian, seein 
“text.” In the case of Boyle’s Law tl > 
text would include answers to such qu i 
tions as: What is a gas? What. a 
pressure and temperature? How are hee 
defined and measured? The text mi ni 
also include a statement of the sunk 
tions within which the relationship held 
good. Boyle’s Law holds good under the 
condition that the temperature of the 
gas 1S constant. 

I have said that propositions, state- 
ments of relationships between proper- 
tics of nature, were “more or less enh 
eral.” When I assert that the battle of 
Hastings was fought on October 1 
1066, I am certainly stating a ition. 
ship, but it is a relationship of associa- 
tion between a single event and a single 
time. If I asserted that all decisive bat- 


yright © 1967, by George C. Hom i 
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tles were fought in October, the sake 
ment would, if truc, begin to have nai 
generality. And if I asserted that al 
battles whatsoever were fought in Oc- 
tober, the gencralization would be, in 
the terms used here, more gencral still. 
In the same way, Boyle’s Law, which 
applies to all gases in an enclosed space 
and at constant temperature, is less gen- 
eral than a law applying to all gases at 
any temperature. But let us not worry 
much at the moment about the degree 
of generality of Propositions. To have 
stated and tested a proposition of any 


degree of generality is no mean achieve- 
ment. 


Nonoperating definitions 

I suppose every professor has horrid 
moments of feeling that he is teaching 
his students everything but what they 
really need to know, everything but the 
fundamentals. One reason why I have 
made the, after all, rather obvious points 
of the last few Paragraphs is that Į 
seldom teach my students how to recog- 
nize the different kinds of sentence that 
appear in the literature of social science, 
and I take the Opportunity, belatedly 
and vicariously, of doing so now. Fs- 
pecially they need to be able to recog- 
nize a real proposition, or rather how to 
tell a real Proposition from other kinds 
of sentence, for these nuggets are often 
few and far between. If, as Bridgman 
Says, every proposition is accompanicd 
by a text, the text in much of social 
science seems to take more room than it 
does in physical science. Indeed in some 
sociological writings no room js left for 
anything else, 

Yet real propositions do appear in the 
literature of social science, and so do 
definitions of the terms that occur in 
them, the equivalents of the definition 


r les 
of pressure that accompanies ea 
Law. These I call “operating k with 
tions,” because we actually “ufnition 
them. An example might be a de pany 
of the term “frequency” to pice ‘1 
the proposition: ‘The more se Bun to 
man perceives the result of his ac erform 
be, the more frequently he will k „able 
the action. I want my students to a sind 
to distinguish operating dem a kinds 
teal propositions from two othe defini- 
of sentence, similar in form v0 fivel 
tions and propositions fe teratit" 
which appear very often in the = intro; 
of social science, particularly or 
ductory texts and in “general tans” 
These T call “nonopcrating defn 
and “orienting statements. : 

Examples of nonoperating d¢ A 
include the definitions of some i anthro 
central concepts in sociology ee i 
pology, concepts the workers a 
ficlds take to be the glories ¢ havi 
sciences, Thus a “role” is the Þe i 


} S 
operating definitions because : a the 
not define variables that appe ie 
testable Propositions of social ” 
Though “roles” and “cultures clus 

cach perhaps be analyzed into i suc 
of variables, they certainly are " to say 
themselves, Tt would be absurd ine 
“The more 2 ‘ 
thing else.” We might indeed nie the 
MOTC specific the role, the ee $ 
social position in which mehs wouk 
expected.” But here the variable 
be specificity and not role itself. 


“gole 

Reap > that cal 
Vhis example suggests o ciolog!®,, 
may have the status in So ge 


¢ re 
ae eal? Tyas 1) PSS apy 
Propositions that “gas bas: spec oo 
Law: we might speak of ae press” 
of the role as we speak of 
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on the gas. But I am not sure that the 
parallel holds. Certainly the status of 
the two is not exactly alike. For some 
propositions, like Boyle’s Law, that hold 
good of gases do not always hold good 
of non-gases—liquids and solids—but it 
is far from clear that there are propo- 
sitions that hold good of roles but not 
of non-roles (whatever they may be). 
That is, the word “gas” makes a dif- 
ference in meaning, and “role” may not. 

I think the same sort of thing is truc 
of “culture.” But here I add a comment 
that gets me a little ahead of my argu- 
ment. An anthropologist friend once 
said to me, in pointing out the useful- 
ness of this concept: “Tf someone asks 
me, for instance, why the Chinese do 
not like milk, I can only say, ‘Because 
of ‘thé culture! t All I- could. say 1m 
turn was that, if that was all he could 
say, he was not saying much. All that 
the use of the word “culture” implied 
was that disliking milk had been char- 
acteristic of the behavior of some Chi- 
nese for some gencrations. But we knew 
that already; “culture” did not add any- 
thing. What we should have liked to 
know was why milk, specifically, rather 
than, say, tea was disliked. Talking 
about culture did not answer this ques- 
tion at all—not at all. More generally, 
“explanation by concept” is not expla- 
nation. 

Yet I am loath to argue that the 
concepts “role” and “culture” are usc- 
less. What I want to be sure of is that 
we recognize the sort of usefulness they 
possess. They tell us roughly the kinds at 
thing we are going to talk about. They 
and their definitions tell us that we are 
going to talk about expected bringi 
and inherited patterns of behavior, and 


culture ex- 


he concept of 
vA Kluckhohn 


1 For the notion tha i 
e, especially, 


plains something, sé 
(1949), pp. 17-44. 


it may indeed be well for a new student 
to be forewarned. But sooner or later we 
must stop “being about to” talk about 
something and actually say something— 
that is, state propositions. Lingering am 
nonoperating definitions may actually 
get in the way of this primary job of 
science. 


Orienting statements 

Just as “role” and “culture” are famous 
concepts, so what I call “orienting state- 
ments” include some of the most fa- 
mous statements of social science. One is 
Marx’s statement that the organization 
of the means of production determines 
the other features of a society. This is 
more than a definition and resembles a 
proposition in that it relates two phe- 
nomena to one another. But these 
phenomena—the means of production 
and the other features of a socicty— 
are not single variables. At best they arc 
whole clusters of undefined variables. 
And the relationship between the phe- 
nomena is unspecified, except that the 
main direction of causation—determina- 
tion—is from the former to the latter. 
Whereas Boyle’s Law says that, if pres- 
sure goes up, volume will assuredly go 
down, what Marx’s Law says is that, if 
there is some, any, change in the means 
of production, there will be some un- 
specified change or changes in the other 
features of society. Put the matter an- 
other way: Boyle will allow one to pre- 
dict what will happen; Marx will only 
allow one to predict that something will 
happen. Accordingly I cannot grant his 
law the status of a real proposition. 

In taking Marx's statement thus out 
of context, I do not in the least mean 
to imply that this is all he had to sav 
about the relations between the infra- 
structure and the superstructure of so- 
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ciety, or that his writings do not include 
other statements that are real proposi- 
tions, or that this particular statement 
is unimportant. That is far from my 
vicw. See 
Another example of an orienting 
statement is the assertion by Parsons 
and Shils (1951, pp. 14-16) that, in 
social interaction between any two per- 
sons, the actions of cach are sanctioned 
by the actions of the other. This is an 
important statement in that, in my view, 
the beginning of wisdom in the study 
of social behavior is to look at it as an 
exchange between at least two persons, 
in which the action of cach rewards or 
punishes—that is, sanctions—the action 
of the other. But the statement in itself 
docs not say what cffect a change in 
the behavior of one will have on the 
behavior of another. Like Marx’s Law, it 
implics that there will be some cffect, 
but docs not begin to say what. Only if 
Parsons and Shils had gone on to say, 
for instance, that the more rewarding 
(valuable) to one man is the action of 
the other, the more often will the first 
perform the action that gets him the 
teward—only then would they have 
stated a real proposition. Much of what 
they say suggests that they believe this 
Proposition to be true, but they m 
to avoid coming right out with it. 
Much writing in social science con- 
sists of orienting statements when it 
does not consist of nonoperating defini- 
tions. Orienting statements do not qual- 
ify as real propositions: they are of little 
use in prediction and of none at all, as 
we shall see, in explanation. Yet I should 
be slow to argue that they did no good 
in other ways. I must testify, perhaps 
complacently, that I personally have 
been greatly helped both by Marx and 
by Parsons and Shils. I claim that state- 
ments of this sort are really imperatives, 


anage 


telling us what we ought to look af 
further or how we ought to look at It 
This is the reason why I call Kiet ee 
enting statements. Look at the ame 
between the means of production oes 
the other features of socicty, for if on 
look, you will surely find! Look on pa 
behavior as an exchange, for ua St 
will begin to make progress! And, aie 
knows, with the help of Marx at ee 
scholars have made progress. Loo! a 
where he pointed, they have ST ir 
and tested statements that, if of we at 
scope than Marx’s, still have more © 
character of real propositions. 


The effects of familiarity 

So far I have not stressed the most i 
ous difference between the sock” o 
enees and the other sciences. It wit 
course, that they deal with the bechas 
of men. In no other science 
scientists study the behavior of „nce 
like themselves. The chicf conseq" a 
of this condition, we often heat a sci- 
social science can never become men 
entific, because the scientists, bona at 
and thus holding strong feelings ‘tions 
human behavior, will let their ame do 
get in the way of thcir objectivity ca a 
not believe the danger to be as gt will 
asserted. No doubt their emotion’ ina 
lead them to study certain pheno ier 
and not others. There arc Boe Tees i 
tists who prefer to study the ki are 
socicty they like, and others W A they 
positively compelled to study tin" ine 
don’t. But no great harm is don rca 
evidence is that cither group a the 
pleasure from pointing out je 1 
other what it has deliberate) vor 


byi 


he 


z anains 
out, so that no trifle remain ya ubt 
: : are an - 
unconsidered. Nor is there 4 eval! 


a aE E Rall 
that different social scientists nee 
ate differently the conditions # 
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investigate, but with the present degree 
of a cptance of scientific standards, 
they will have less difficulty in agreeing 
on what the conditions are. We can all 
agree that American military officers on 
retirement often take important jobs in 
private industry, without all agrecing 
that this kind of link between gover- 
ment and industry constitutes—and 
here comes the evaluation—a conspiracy 
against democracy. 

Much less often mentioned and at 
least as important is another kind of 
Consequence of the unique position of 
Social science. In studying human be- 
havior social scientists are studying phe- 
nomena that human beings are uniquely 
familiar with. As social animals, nothing 
has been more important to them, and 
there is nothing that they have learned 
More about. Since they are also talking 
animals and can pass on their knowl- 
edge, the knowledge has been accumu- 
lating for hundreds of thousands of 
Years. They even know the fundamentals 
in the form of the principles of bc- 
havioral psychology. Though we surcly 
Cannot rule out the possibility that prin- 
ciples still more fundamental will be 
discovered in the future, these are funda- 
mental enough. The ordinary man 
knows them in the sense that he is 
hardly astounded—on the contrary— 
When thev are stated to him, even 
though he himself would not state them 
m the language of behavioral psychol- 
gy, and though he has been known to 
be astounded by some of their ulterior 
'mplications in psychopathology: Above 
all he acts on them, not always success- 
fully, in planning his own behavior. 

All this familiarity has bred contempt, 
4 contempt that has got in the way of the 
development of social science. Its funda- 
Mental propositions seem So obvious as to 
be boring, and an intellectual, by defini- 


tion a wit and a mam af the wo wilgo 
Add to this the dil A Ava thic obvious 
npin ha on created by the 
ai EEA aking fundamental 
discoveries is the mark of a science 
Then cither, if its fundamental propo- 
sitions are already well known and so 
need not be discovered, social science 
cannot be a science, or, if it is a science, 
its principles must remain to be dis- 
covered and so must be other than these. 
Both views make trouble. In order to 
avoid mentioning the principles, social 
science may abandon the standards of 
science in explanation, or it may look 
for its fundamental principles in the 
wrong places and hence without success. 
The most significant difference between 
social science and other science is that 
its principles do not have to be dis- 
covered but, what is much more difficult, 
simply recognized for what they are. 
Yet I think that accepting the view 
that the fundamental propositions of 
all the social sciences are the same, and 
that the propositions are psychological, 
would be a great advantage to all of 
these sciences. To speak more practi- 
cally, the acceptance of the view might 
mean that the solutions each of the 
social sciences has reached in dealing 
with its particular problems could be 
seen as relevant to, and contributing to 
the solution of, the problems of the 
others. This mutual support has already 
proceeded far, as for instance in cco- 
nomic and social history, but it has 
proceeded piecemeal, neither as far nor 
as fast as it might. A recognition that 
they all share the same principles might 
speed up the process. In short, what the 
social sciences have to gain is nothing 
less than intellectual unity.? We might 
2 For an interesting and important treatment of 


the social sciences as a single science see 
Kuhn (1963). 
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even teach our different subjects with 
less waste of the student’s time, since 
we should not have to ask him to make 
a fresh start with each one. 


u 
The difficulties of social science lie in 
explanation rather than discovery. Ex- 
planation is the process of showing how 
empirical findings follow from, can be 
deduced from, gencral propositions 
under particular given conditions. The 
gencral propositions of all the social sci- 
ences are psychological, propositions 
about the behavior of men rather than 
about socictics or other social groups as 
such. Although a time may come when 
these propositions will be shown in turn 
to follow from still more general propo- 
sitions—physiological ones, for inst 
—this certainly cannot be done 
These propositions are 
general but also, in the sense I have 
already described, very well known. This 
fact supports the contention that the 
emphasis of social science must be rather 
different from that of many other sci- 
ences. If the fundamental Propositions 
are already known, social science will 
put less energy into discovery, at least of 
fundamentals, and more into show 
how the myriads of em 
follow from the fund 
have given the 


ance 
now. 
not only very 


mn 

pirical findings 
amentals. I may 
impression that this is 
casv—but then T chose casy, though 
important, examples. In fact it may in 
gencral be more difficult for the social 
sciences than for the others, Even if the 
propositions of behavioral psychology 
were accepted as the most general in the 
social sciences—and their very obvious- 
ness gets in the wav of their acceptance 
at present—the difficulties with expla- 
nation that these sciences encounter 
would still be far from over. There may 


ne : y are 
be propositions so general that the 
of no use. 


The organic analogy 


At this point some persons will i 
You have tried the analogy with p 
science and it has failed, but niao Ds 
the one with biological science? Per ae 
a society is more like a living body $ o 
a gas? This is, in effect, the poso e 
the functionalists in anthropology # 
sociology. p 
Organic bodies are highly int thers 
their parts linked intricately togt are 
the forces making for equilibrium ib: 
accordingly strong; and when “ee a 
rium breaks down it is apt to eae to 
with a bang: life and death are eerie 
tell apart, and provide a clear cl eral 
of the viability of the Organ a aval 
Whole. Physiology can make very making 
statements about the aggregates oe tcll 
Up organic systems, It is able ™ com 
us, for instance, what the kidney body 
tributes to the functioning of me the 
without worrying very much a 
individual cells of which the nee 
composed. (Of course there are 
Physiologists that do concern the! jnlike 
with the nature of the cells.) socia 
those of physics, and like those ° iol! 
science, the propositions of Lg e 
are not always quantitatively poe ad- 
cise, but they have the alternat" close 
vantage that many of them come with 
to being of the all-or-nothing tyPO aria 
sharp breaks in the values of on 
bles. If one loses one’s kidneys, : ive put 
So to speak, not just a i like 
a qualitative difference. Proposit! atively” 
this are relatively, though only 1% ap 


„arated, 
egra 


Aye 

j ajr N ‘ 
easy to establish, and with ego Jea! 
is often possible to explain a spelliné 
and final result like death by 
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out the chain of relationships that leads, 
for instance, from the stab in the heart 
to the end of breathing. 

All our dearest dreams to the contrary, 
We are not, when we deal with a group 
or society, dealing with a system like 
this. The social ystem is not as tightly 
integrated: a change in the other fea- 
tures of a society docs not necessarily, 
for instance, mean a change in the 
family organization. The equilibrium 
forces are not as strong, and it is usually 
not at all clear when equilibrium breaks 
down. Beyond certain narrow limits of 
internal change a mouse body will sim- 
ply die: it certainly cannot change into 
a hippopotamus. It is surprisingly ue 
to specify what constitutes the death 0 
a socicty: the Assyrian empire 1$ gone, 
but there are people, I hear, that still 
call themselves Assyrians. The orgamc 
analogy fails all along the line. 

Social science gets the wors aa 
worlds. Its subject matter is remarkab e 
Neither for the relative simplicity of 
pre-atomic physics nor for the organie 
integration of physiology; its propos 


i ; anti- 
tions are remarkable neither for quan. 
marked dis- 


t of both 


tative precision nor for ea! 
continuities. It is not casy tO work = 
what contribution some social ° ae 
makes to the integrity of a social whole, 
Since the whole is so fluid. For apie 
of discovery and explanation, these es 
all in their different ways great disad- 


van tages. 


as ah jal sci 
T » jn social Sci 
Phe question now 1s why, z ai a 
“nee such a 6°F . 

ence, there should be ons, which 


tween our gencral propositi 
are psychological and refer to eect 
‘nd our propositions about an ae: 
Which are either of limited sco} 


individuals, 


low explanatory power. One reason is 
obvious. Implied in the psychological 
propositions themselves is ‘strong ele- 
ment of historicity: past history com- 
bined with present circumstances de- 
termines behavior. Many of our propo- 
sitions are limited by the varicty of 
special historical circumstances in which 
they hold good. 

The historicity, moreover, is double, 
lying both in the individual and in the 
group. For the individual the psycho- 
logical propositions imply, for instance, 
that his past history of success in his 
activities under given circumstances de- 
termines whether he will try them again, 
or others like them, in similar circum- 
stances. The reason why people with 
similar backgrounds behave in similar 
wavs here and now—so far as they do 
behave in similar ways—is that they are 
likely to have had similar past experi- 
ences. But it is also history that makes 
our findings even at the level closest to 
individual behavior only statistically 
true. Many subjects with roughly similar 
backgrounds—say, American college 
freshmen—may respond in much the 
same ways to the experimental manipu- 
lations of small-group research, but a 
man differing even slightly from the rest 
in his past history may respond differ- 
and upset the perfection of our 


ently 
correlations. 
This historicity also, of course, holds 


ood of groups and societies, large and 
small. The older generation of any group 
teaches the younger how it ought to 
behave. Though the elders may have 
lost confidence in some of their doc- 
trincs, they cannot go so far as to leave 
the young alone. True, the argument 
that “the socialization process” auto- 
matically prepares the young to take just 
those roles society is ready to offer them 
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is a facile solution to the problem of 
ee 1 continuity (see Wrong, 1961). A 
ean ae teach its young men values 
E oes its own stability. Let a 
Sy = t his mother’s knee such im- 
Doy aes ial val as independence 
peccable social values a ee Palen 
and achievement, and he may, w a 
grows up and if he finds the En 
take action that will change the socie y 
radically, not maintain it. Still, some 
initial tendency for the young to learn, 
and thus perpetuate, the customs of the 
past will undoubtedly be there. This 
tendency for the past history of Socictics 
to influence their present character is 
strengthened by the fact that, even in 
their most violent revolutions, the mem- 
bers of a society cither cannot change, 
or have no interest in changing, all their 
institutions at once, Some they wittingly 
or unwittingly preserve, so that the way 
change takes place is modified by the 
adherence of individuals and groups to 
other rules, which have not changed, 
The past affects the very way in which 
the future comes into being, 

There are, of course, physical and 
biological sciences, such as cosmology, 
historical geology, and paleontology, in 
which historicity makes as much trouble 

many of these Scicnces, includi 
most fundamental, it is not ; 
When it is One, the sci 
be able to distegar 
Poses, since they a 
Neutralize its effects, 


ng the 


al pur- 
m a position to 


toricity either in individ 
is a problem right fro 


m the beg; 
and the Scientists are 


Pectable 
lave even 


Epilogue 3) 
Ycars ago Chester Barnard | ie 
Wrote: “Tt scems to me quite in 


to cease encouraging the P 
that human behavior in society can lex 
anything less than the most compl ‘ 
study to which our minds may be a 
plied” (p. xii). I hope I have ee 
ing to encourage the expectation. £ ie 
tried to point out the nature ne for 
Complexity and some of the mae: ould 
it. If our results are limited, we sh ent 
not excuse the fact with the ue al 
that our science is young. It is ene 
that young, and it has been Sails 
getic. Its difficulty is a better a us 
than its youth, and one that does 
mote credit, ‘on lies i? 
Our difficulty in explanation sitions: 
the nature of the gencral Prepaid 
They are Propositions about iene 
behavior, yet what the Don rte 
often want to explain are ra ene 
teristics of social aggregates. T ee 
Problem of social science pati and 1” 
One posed, in his own aE ss 
his own cra, by Hobbes: How i c char 
behavior of individuals create enti 
acteristics of groups? That is, n 
problem is not analysis but a prine 
not the discovery of fundamenta but pe 
Ples, for they are already tein pr 
demonstration of how the gener’ oe 
f : : > behav? or 
ciples, exemplified in the bine Oo 
many men and groups, RS evel 
time to generate, maintain, ring sa 
tually change the more cndu 
phenomena 3 th 
If the central problem of sha 
Sciences is to show how the ent mE ane 
individuals creates the a pee 
Soups, we should pay ee z 
tion to the situations in W avin” og 
phenomena can be most COP yvan 


the 


one ? 
* Foran argument similar to the 
N this book, see Barth (1966) 
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explained by psychological propositions 
—convincingly, because in these situa- 
tions we can directly observe the bc- 
havior of the individuals concerned and 
thus get the information necessary for 
¢xplanation. This is the strategic justi- 
fication of what is called small-group 
research, In the small group we can 


really observe and explain how conform- 
ity occurs, how power is exercised, and 
how status systems arise. These are 
surely among the most convergent of 
social phenomena, and ones we must 
begin by understanding intimately if 
we are ever to grasp the nature of larger 
socictics. 


ll CULTURE, LEARNING, AND GROUP 
IDENTIFICATION 


Most human behavior occurs through contact with an ever-present en- 
vironment, The fact that people populate this environment insures that 
much behavior will emerge from processes generally labeled social learn- 
ing (see Bandura & Walters, 1963). As a person behaves and develops 
in a social world, his performances become increasingly tied to the social- 
cultural milicu of which he is a part. The cultural agents with whom he 
interacts, the symbols he encounters, and the particular groups with 
which he cones to be identified, all work, however subtly and uncon- 


sciously, to mold and ev 

As Cooley (1922) and Mead (1934), 
Controlling features of the social-cultural environment are gradually in- 
ternalized by people in the form of habits, beliefs, values, and other dis- 
Positions, Even in the absence of direct influence by others, therefore, 
ected by symbolic representations of the social 
_ The varied processes by which these normative 
are generally summarized by the term 
h which a person is associated and the 
acts in the course of a lifetime are the 


en control his actions. 
among others, have shown, the 


human conduct is dir 
World (sce Strauss, 1964) 
Controls become internalized 
“Socialization.” ‘The groups wit 
individuals with whom he inter 


agents” of socialization. , 
discussions of the features of social- 


All this is well known and various 
ization may be found in Faris (1964), Clausen (1968), Lindzey and 


Aronson (1968, Vol. 3), and in Handbooks edited by Mussen (1960, 
1970), and Goslin (1969). The importance of group identifications has 
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long been recognized, and psychologists, anthropologists, act me 
have extensively documented interpersonal diversities linked wit i di ae 
group afhliations (see Kluckhohn, 1954; and Lindzey and Aronson, 19 

‘ r 
` A a person is and does can be seen as proceeding, very bagi 
from the features of groups, real or imagined, to which he belongs, re 
himself, or aspires. While not always used so bro 


adly, the concept of the 
reference group is 


a useful tool for comprehending these matters and 
Hyman and Singer trace the development of this concept in their ni 
beginning this section. They make clear the difference between refer 

groups and membership groups taking notice 
individuals. Significantly, they observe th 
reflect the groups or persons to which 
attitudes he expresses reflect the 


of the existence of rokeronn 
at the attitudes a person holds 
he refers himself, while oe 
groups of which he is a member an 
onformity to their standards. a 
ference group idea, Hyman and Sing 


na 
x i pomen“ 
as a vehicle for understanding pheno 
alistic society. 


which hold the power to induce ¢ 
some of the applications of the re 
thereby illuminate its utility 
of social influence in a plur 


ship 
In such a society, a variety of reference groups, as well as members 
groups, are available to people for reference, sometimes separately, i the 
times in varied combinations. Kemper (1968), for onc, has reviewed Jex 
many varieties of reference groups that can be discerned in a ees 
society and has explored the implications for socialization of the di 
ential availability to given individu 
groups or reference group combinat 
show how the potentiality 
reference sources contribut 
of control over his own f 
section. 


sce 
als of particular types of referen 
ions. And here, Hyman and ae H 
for making choices from among alte ag 
es to enhancement of the individual's Ut 
ate—something Gardner also suggests 1 


„gme 

Thus, because in complex social systems many groups exist at the pa 
time, an individual’s behavior js unlikely to come under the exclus 
Sway of any single one of them. Whi 
which, of those chosen, hay 
vidual’s attraction and senti 
Members, As Shibutani ( 
preference are likely as the 


qn 
ch perspectives a person chooses Oi 
€ greater significance, vary with the air 
ments relative to given groups pta in 
1955, 1961, 1962) has pointed out, shi war? 
conditions for attraction and sentiment tov 
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groups and people change; however, certain early and enduring identi- 
fications doubtless play major parts in a person’s life. 

Nevertheless, with regard to socialization, it follows that no single 
‘gent will be totally responsible for the whole process, even if some, such 
as parents, will be more important than others. One may also expect 
changes in the salience of agents in the face of changing circumstances, 
as, for instance, when the adolescent turns from his parents to his peer 
gtoup as a normative reference. Whatever may be its specific attributes 
and membership, the reference group is a primary source of a person’s 
“Dremises for action” and these premises or perspectives, as Shibutani 
(1955) has called them, regulate his behavior. Whether the group be a 
family, a neighborhood gang, a social class, or a socicty, the individual’s 
behavior is organized with reference to the group’s perspectives and these 


Perspectives, in turn, are based in the group s$ culture. 


The special significance of the school and the classroom as an agent 
Of socialization is the subject of Jackson’s presentation in this section. 
Treating the classroom, after the fashion of Barker, as a behavior setting, 
Jackson pictures its role as a stable, socially intimate framework wherein 
children learn many modes of relationship to other people and to the 
larger social system. He identifies critical processes by which these accom- 
Plishments are effected and differentiates the — F y to thcir 
achievement made by the teacher, the peer group, eu me ipeiion, 
Portrayed is the ongoing operation of the anticipatory socialization, 

‘ er, and also the way the classroom, as a 


alluded + Hyman and Sing 
d to by Hyman an a ea Te ei a 
Miniature replica of society, provides a forum for at least partial expres- 


Sion ‘snositions learned there.  — a l 
eS 2 a gt lifelong socialization process, an individual’s 
med in the À 


é ion “who am I” can be seen to derive 
answ amental questio sc 
f er ten the fund ; articipation and reference. The processes 
a peas thee = clopment of self-esteem are both to be 
of identi ation and the dev 
tity formation 4 
discerned in Jackson's observa 
ati . „sses tha 
Mative-evaluative processes th gj 
og paca eae? f ; social theor: 
c i k however, to avoid the error of many one b 
ar be taken, i ans rdle 
Pa e must rom Freud was not the least, who have pictured the rela 
, among whom 


tion b l son and these cultural influences as wholly, or even 
on between the per 


tions, particularly in relation to the nor- 
, ) 
t take place among teachers and students 


m the classroom ( 
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as basically, 


ates mainly as 
a barrier to 


x K : > mse ast, 
expressions of Man’s egocentric predilections. By contrast, 
Gardner offers a different conception here of M 


description of the interrelation of society 
the positive contributions of cul Fo 
For Gardner, Man in his nature is a rationalizing, if not a Jee 
being. The theme of human existence, in his cyes, is a continuing cee! 
for meaning, a search for identity, growing from a fundamental yee 
need for a serviceable definition of reality and an understanding of relatio” 
between self and world, Culture, then, with its perspectives, is an n 
pensable guide to, and source of, the Meanings essential to sentient Ma” 
From a distinctively humanistic posture, G as 
tral value of the unique individual. Yet, Man at the same time is a ee 
being possessed of responsibilities extending beyor thous 
still aware of and sometimes troubled by h 
with traditional Man, embedded in his cultur fe 
it, Gardner perceives modern M aught in the perplexing ee 
rents of self and non-self. Often the resolution of Man’s nced for a st P 
identity takes the form of an alienation from society. But Gardner J y 
discern a basis for a mature conception of self as a component of soni s- 
leading to a creative appreciation of culture as n ate 
Some of these points will be treated further in Section III, especially f 
Yinger, and it might be said that, in its essentials, many of the aie 
Tepresented in this volume share Gardner's view of the Hanan conditi 


; zactjon 
and predicament: Cantril and White in Section I, and Allport in Secth 
II, are a few of them, 


With the evident dependence of 
characteristics, 


negative. According to such views, culture oper 


x spits 
an’s nature that perm 


een . rms of 
and the individual in term 
ture to human life. 


eee > cel 
ardner emphasizes the 


id himself, ast 
ee ass f cantra 
Is individuality. In con 


orar T from 
cand indistinguishable 
an c 


a means to huma 


eee . group 
individual behavior upon o fer 


À 3 ay TË 
aat social psychologists Sa the 
t for social behavior. Desp? jtur 
i D 1 
er, it has not been clear exactly what Ct 


s esse 
on I. The Paper here by Murdock ca 
itself to this issue in the form of 4 characterization of the natu" 


: Pnet ies 
culture and how it changes in time. First of all, Murdock asserts, ee 
are learned, They constitute “systems of collective habits” and are ~- 


nc 
s al fu! 
ponse to both internal and externa ten 
: a A es 
>» with time and circumstance, cultur 
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it is hardly surprising t} 
to culture in their attempts to accoun 
concept’s widespread use, howey 
is, as Homans observes in Secti 


to differentiate themselves into variant- or sub-cultures reflecting diff 

conditions of life within the compass of the larger system ele 
g $ ; 
Whether culture is to be thought of as “real” or only as an abstractio 

ein aper, although it 1 a subject for lively pi 
g anthropologists, as a reading of White’s article on the concept of 
et (1959) or of his book The Science of Culture (1949) will reveal 
Towever, Murdock does treat as problematic the “social sharing of habits” 
and to account for it he invokes the socialization process dealt with at 
length in the two remaining papers of this section. In doing so, he Ses 
x important distinction between culture and social behavior. Culture. 
he points out, is found not in behavior itself, but in the “collective habits” 


underlying it. 
Actual behavior, however, 


is ati ; 2 
not at issue in Murdock’s p 


tical to cultural change for change 


ari ; vi i isti 
rises from persistent deviations of behavior from existing norms. Mur- 
al processes of cultural change, em- 


dock provides a discussion of sever 

Phasizing the phenomenon of cultural borrowing through contact, and 
indicates the various conditions under which it proceeds. After a discus- 
Sion of “cultural lag’—the disjunctiot 
Novation and its integration into the c 
Scoring the adaptive functions of culture 
of existence.” 

In this view, cultures 
Partly anyway, technique 
the demands of their envi 
and other facets of them. 
ican lower class, as one CX 
tied to emphases upon in 
Economic insecurity. 

These ideas have signific 
zation which are frequently overlooked. Amor 
Suggested (Hunt, 1961) that specific socializa 


is cri 


1 between the acceptance of an in- 
ultural pattern—he ends by under- 
and its linkage with “conditions 


ation; rather, they represent, 
accommodate themselves to 
g technological, economic, 
orientation” of the Amer- 
tural characteristic directly 
fostered by comparative 


do not exist in isol 
s by which people 
ronments, includin 
The “present-time 
ample, may be a cul 


mediate gratification 


or social learning and sociali- 
ag other things, it has been 
tion practices may be a 
function of particular conditions of life that are not “chosen,” but are 
Tequired by situational den Whether this is the case ot not, it is 
true that most analyses of social learning and socialization rarcly attempt 
to connect these processes with environmental factors. As anthropologist 
David Aberle (1961) has nee of socialization commonly 


ant implications f 


nands. 
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stop with efforts to show the impact of child-re 
Child-rearing practices are usually taken as causes and personality as au 
effect (cf. Whiting & Child, 1953; Scars, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957): 
However, it is equally useful, he suggests, to cxamine the causes of social- 
ization practices themselves. The query he poses is, “Why do members of 
a particular system show uniformities in socialization rather than random- 
ness?” The answer obviously must reside in controlling conditions com” 
mon to many learning situations—a community or culture. Socializatio® 
and psychological representations of culture thus may be conceptualized 
as dependent variables changing in Tesponse to variations in cultural 
independent variables. Though Psychologists may choose simply to take 
the latter as “givens,” this progression remains unaltered. 

In either case, socialization practices m 
themselves and other cultural-environmental circumstances or in relatio? 
to personality and behavior. By the same token, processes of learning ™2Y 
be considered as independent variables controlling behavior, or as depend- 


ent variables contingent upon other antecedent cultural and extra-cul- 
tural factors. 


Gordon is mainly concerned in the 
to “environmental” events, 


aring on personality. 


is Sat pa ; o 
ay be studied in relation t 


next paper with cultural responses 
in the form of extensive immigration by cul- 
turally alien groups, such as took place in nineteenth- and early twentieth 
century America. In the selection here from his book Assimilation si 
American Life (1964) he views socialization as vin 


a process by which $ 
migrant persons and groups 


achieve assimilation of and to an existing 
social-cultural pattern. It becomes clear from Gordon’s treatment that 
the details of such processes depend upon the nature af the prevailing 
pattern and the relations between it and the properties of the immigrant 
culture. 

Seven variables are identified by Gordon 
process, and he uses them to identify ty 
Applying his seven-variable model to the z 
nority” cthnic groups, he shows th 
primarily one of their gradual, 


. : + ation 
as involved in the assimilat 


pes or stages of assimilation” 
analysis of four American i 
at the American experience has poo 
if uneven and incomplete, adaptation to 
prevailing Anglo-Saxon core society. The fabled American melting P° 


ET a ” and 
apparently did little melting and produced no real blending of “old ae 
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“new” cultural forms: instead it worked effectively to “transmute” the 
latter into the former. 

The fact that America today displays a variety of sub-socicties, Gordon 
attributes, for onc thing, to a slower and more difficult absorption of and 
by immigrants of existing Anglo-Saxon structural patterns as compared 
with cultural ones. A major consequence of this is the pluralism to which 
Shibutani has given prominence in his writing (cf. 1955, 1961). 
religious, and similar sub-societies featured in 
some of which are associated with the 
f society. It is with these considerations 
cialization—e.g., Bronfenbrenner (1958, 
and Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 


Along with the cthnic, 
Gordon’s writing are others, 
so-called vertical organization © 
that broad-gauge studies of so 
1961a,b), Miller and Swanson (1958), 


(1957)—have been concerned. l 
The social classes that figure so prominently in these works can be 


thought of as cultures oF reference groups at least partly different from 
other groups with which they may be socially and/or geographically 
contiguous. Their agents will tend to employ socialization practices con- 
sistent with the sub-group’s culture and will convey similarly consistent 


behavioral standards. Bronfenbrenner, in particular, has shown how dif- 
agents of socialization can be analyzed in rela- 
agents 


ferent practices by given i , 
ocial-biological factors as age, sex, and social 


tion to a matrix of such $ 
class (1958, 1961a,b). 


The final selection in this section, by Brim, highlights the fact, often 


given little more than lip-service that sociauzanon ye ae coe 
ing over a lifetime and is, morcover, ubiquitous (see Cain, 1004) i ae 
time an individual, whatever his age, mies a oR ge Sees D, 
or other social settings, 2 Process of socialization ensues. =- x x 
and expectations must be learned or tested aap recognition e E 
Social relations have increasingly received analysis i eae es = 
socialization, ‘The acquisition of new em as : ) ts 
Particularly transparent cate = et i 68) ‘ve sar. 
Socialization of the student nur” Leet ta a i 6 ? Cet and Hunt 
ization of the psychiatric patient ep ae aa ae 
1965), and even such a seemingly unlikely p 


tion to dying (Glaser & Strauss, 1965)- 
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Brim’s work has been in the forefront of these develepnenis 1 T 
understanding of adult socialization. In his selection here, he as os 
his research along with prominent efforts by other investigators. + elt 
vides substantial consideration of relations between childhood and i 5 
socialization, commenting on some of the limitations by the sae 
the latter and highlighting some of the basic differences between ha oe 
and later socialization both as regards content and modality. ee rte 
gests that to perform in a role a person must have knowledge, a ae 
and motivation. Using a simple cross-classification of these factors, on 
behavior and values, Brim constructs a six-cell grid in terms of si He 
depicts changes in the content of socialization over the life ph e 
shows that socialization after childhood deals mainly with e ant 
havioral aspects of role performances in contrast with the car a jaiet 
phases on motivation and basic values, which are harder to alter i 
life. 

In sum, 


< Hie 
n : : P pos 

this section presents some prominent thought aproj 
effects upo 


n the person of his soci 
talked about is commonly represent 
and culture or, more recent] 


al-cultural surroundings. pir 
ed under the rubric of pe 
y, personality-in-culture. It is probably nai 
statement that the guiding perspective of this rubric sees behavior t (cf 
the rule of personality which, in turn, represents features of culture 54; 
Kluckhohn & Mowrer, 1944; Kluckhohn & Murray, 1953; Child, A 
Whiting, 1961; Hsu, 1961). This section and the next one, ave 
directly with approaches to personality as a “variable” in psycho ant 
theory, are therefore interlocking. Whatever personality may be tho 

to be, it has an inescapable social-cultural basis, 
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8 An introduction to reference group theory 


and research 


HERBERT H. HYMAN and ELEANOR SINGER 


and 


Sociologists, social psychologists, 
s Op- 


cultural anthropologists have alw 
crated on the fundamental principles 
that an individual’s attitudes and con- 
duct are shaped by the group in which 
he has membership and that self-ap- 
praisal and the correlative feelings and 
behavior flow from the individual's loca- 
tion in a particular group within a social 
hierarchy, “That men act in a social 
frame of reference yiclded by the groups 
of which they are a part is a notion un- 
doubtedly ancient ” (Merton & 
Rossi, 1957). The evidence in sup- 
port of such principles is, indeed, 
abundant, but, at timcs, faith in the 
Principles becomes shaky in the face of 
contradictory examples: upper-class in- 
dividuals with radical ideologics and 
revolutionary allegiances, those who feel 
deprived despite relatively advantaged 
Positions, the products of an orthodox 
milicu who end up nonconformist. 
Ordinary language is rich in terms that 
describe such individuals who do not 
show the stamp of their group: 
Tenegade Catholic, shabby gentility, 
Lory worker. 
Via the concept reference group, ou 
confidence in the fundamental prin- 
ciples has been restored and theory an 
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available as a framework for social com- 
parison, individuals make their own par- 
ticular selection, thus reflecting the true 
complexities of their social location but 
not necessarily the arbitrary social posi- 
tion to which the scientist may have 
assigned them. In shaping thcir atti- 
tudes “men frequently orient themselves 
to groups other than their own m 
(Merton & Rossi, 1957), thus reflect- 
ing the influences of the group to which 
they refer themselves, if not their mem- 
bership group. 

The fact that men may shape their 
attitudes by reference to groups other 
than their own and their sclf-evaluations 
by the choice of unusual points of social 
comparison is perhaps the most distinc- 
tive contribution of reference group 
theory. To be sure, anomalous patterns 
of behavior may be understood with- 
out recourse to the concept. Some 
members of a group may depart from 
the modal pattern of behavior simply 
because of their simultaneous member- 
ship in other groups. Some individuals 
ina particular status may have an incon- 
gruent self-image because they occupy 
other statuses as well and the status-set, 
rather than the discrete status, governs 
the process- But even here the concept 
of reference group makes a distinctive 
contribution to what otherwise would 
remain problematical. Which of the 
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multiple memberships and multiple 
statuses is governant over the individual; 
what weights best represent their respec- 
tive contributions? 

The term was first used by Hyman, 
who claborated the concept and cx- 
plored some of its properties in an in- 
quiry in 1942 into The Psychology of 
Status (Hyman, 1942). Secking to un- 
derstand the way individuals ranked 
themselves in terms of their choice of a 
social framework for comparison, he 
first explored by interview the reference 
groups and reference individuals that 
subjects employed and some of the dy- 
namics underlying such selection, and 
then determined the effects of particular 
reference groups on self-appraisal by cx- 
perimental manipulations, At about the 
some time, Newcomb, searching to un- 
derstand processes of attitude change, 
or lack of change, among individuals all 
of whom had prolonged membership in 
Bennington College, explored system- 
atically by interview and repeated 
testing the various ways in which they 
related themselves to the Bennington 
community—in other words, chose it as 
a reference group (Newcomb, 1943). 
These first systematic studies by social 
psychologists in comparative and norma- 
tive reference group Processes respec- 
tively (to use the distinction later devel- 
oped by Kelley) stimulated no one but 
a few other social psychologists, notably, 
the Hartleys and Sherif, to continue re- 
search on reference groups. Sherif cm- 
phasized reference groups in his 1948 
Outline of Social Psychology, which 
included a summary by Newcomb of his 
Bennington study, rephrased in terms of 
the explicit concept reference group 
(Sherif, 1948). 

The concept had clarified for New- 
comb various paradoxical findings. Simi- 


larly, Stouffer and his associates were 


led in their studies of ‘The American 
Soldier to the concept of relative dop 
vation, a close cousin to the concept o 
comparative reference group, as tliey 
confronted the apparent contradictions 
between feclings of satisfaction or dept 
vation and the objective situation among 
groups of soldiers (Stouffer et al., 1949): 
They then invoked the interpretive pure 
ciple that the soldicr’s sense of depriv- 
tion was not dependent on an absolute 
level, but was relative to the perceive 
level in the groups with which he cont 
pared himself, er 
These ideas and concepts, hae 
had little prominence until 1950, ghar 
Merton and Kitt synthesized and pre 
sented in systematic form their “ean 
tributions to the Theory of Referents 
Group Behavior” (1950). Since ae 
the concept has achieved, in ey 
phrase, “meteoric prominence” and a 
figured in so many writings that we 
more recent history defies bricf ea 
The concept appears in Australia. a 
and India; in studies of farmers, a 
cntists, drunkards, and newspaperme” 
it has been applied to problems. ° 
mental illness, formal organization: 
marketing and public relations, ae 
communication, acculturation, politica 
behavior, consumer behavior, labor a 
lations, and juvenile delinquency, aS May 
as to opinion formation.’ This her ut 
sampling conveys the wild growth, he 
it should also be noted that despite ave 
general flowering, some branches 
not flourished. If we take as a comP™™ 
hensive outline Merton’s formulation 
“Reference group theory aims to syste & 
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Research on Human Behavior (1956), DUS kell 
berry (1949), Wilensky (1963), and Has 
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atize the determinants and consc- 
quences of those processes of evaluation 
and self-appraisal in which the indi- 
vidual takes the values or standards of 
other individuals and groups as a - - - 
frame of reference,” the deficiencies as 
well as the accomplishments will be- 
come apparent. 

Kelley’s distinction between compara- 
tive and normative reference groups, COY- 
responding to the two functions of 
teference groups as standards of com- 
Parison for self-appraisal or as the source 
of the individual’s norms, attitudes, and 
values, is basic (Kelley, 1952). These 
two types of reference groups are some- 
times regarded as separate but equal in 
importance for study, having only thie 
common property that the individual's 
choice of a point of reference 1$ the key 
to understanding cither the process of 
sclf-appraisal or the formation of atti- 
tudes. The two types, however may not 
always be empirically distinct. Con- 
taincd within the structure of norms 1n 
a group may be the directive that oes 
should not compare himself with, als 
betters, or look down on his inferiors, 
or even be aware of their existence’ 
Indeed, in Hyman’s interviews, some 
Subjects claimed that they did not em 
ploy any comparative reference gone 
whatsoever, because of ideological hat 
taste, and the comparative groups ure 
other subjects employed were rs 
shaped by their political atthe 
Given the possible interdependence i 
the two types of processes, it is fer HE 
more strange that although the ae n 
the normative reference g10YP tias er 
cultivated, that of the comparative “The 
ence group has been ET ffer 
Paths that Hyman, the Hartleys, Se E 
and Merton took are now only byways, 
trodden by occasional inve 


stigators (sec 
Hartley & Hartley, 1952: Kuhn & Mc- 
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Partland, 1954; Turner, 1955; Davis, 
1959). 

The equally basic distinction between 
reference individuals and reference 
groups has been neglected despite the 
emphasis on the reference individual as 
a point of social comparison in the 
early work and the obvious connection 
to such a prestigious concept as role- 
model. The parenthetical remark by 
Newcomb that a membership group 
may be a potent normative reference 
group “(particularly as symbolized by 
leaders . . .)” strongly suggests the role 
of the reference individual as the carrier 
of the reference group’s norms, but it 
appears to have been lost inside the 
parenthesis. It would be greatly to our 
advantage to reinstate the concept. 
Merton incorporated into his original 
formulation both concepts, and in his 
subsequent essay gave greater promi- 
nence to the “reference individual” 
(Merton, 1957). Sherif described that 
glorified variety of reference individual 
to which he gave the apt title, the 
“reference idol.” 

The reference group concept reminds 
us that individuals may orient them- 
selves to groups other than their own, 
not merely to their membership groups, 
and thereby explains why the attitudes 
and behavior of individuals may deviate 
from what would be predicted on the 
basis of their group membership. Thus 
a theory of the group determination of 
attitude has been properly enlarged by 
the concept of reference group. Parallel 
to a theory of group influences on atti- 
tude, a recent fruitful development of 
theory and research has dealt with social 
influences of an interpersonal sort medi- 
ated through direct interaction and com- 
munication, and has become known to 
us under the headings of “opinion lead- 
ership,” “the influential,” and “personal 
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influence.” But this latter theory would 
take on enlarged significance by some 
stress on “reference individuals” as 
sources of influence. Just as reference 
group reminds us of the influence of 
nonmembership groups, the concept of 
reference individual would remind us 
that there are influcntials, or opinion 
leaders, with whom we are not in direct 
social relations. We model ourselves not 
only on those who are near but on those 
who are far away. Certainly the cem- 
phasis in recent research on intimates 
as sources of influence is an understand- 
able and wholesome reaction to the 
carlier emphasis on hierarchical and 
feudal types of influence from superiors, 
but perhaps the balance has swung too 
far. The point to be stressed is that the 
links in the interpersonal chain do not 
have to be forged exclusively via direct 
social relations. 

For the study of normative reference 
groups, Newcomb’s distinction between 
the positive and negative type reminds 
us that individuals may form their at- 
titudes in opposition to the norms of a 
group as well as in accordance with 
them. The concept of negative reference 
groups helps us understand not only 
the affective tone and content of an 
individual's attitude, but also such for- 
mal features as the congruence and 
organization of his attitudes. Clearly 
there are some instances in social life 
where to oppose the norms of a par- 
ticular group—for cxample, the Repub- 
lican Party in the United States—is to 
be thrown into the arms of its opposite, 
the Democratic Party. But there are 
many other instances where social rela- 
tions between groups are not patterned 
in terms of polar opposites. Thus to re- 
gard one’s parents or community as a 
negative reference group may provide 


no other dircctive to the individual than 
to choose from among the norms of the 
mytiad groups available. Individuals who 
form a constellation of attitudes under 
such conditions may well show the con- 
sequences in terms of diffusencss, lack of 
crystallization, inconsistency, and sO on: 
But this remains a hypothesis i be 
tested when investigators pursue New- 
comb’s fruitful distinction. 

The concept referent power, cm 
ployed by French and Raven (1959) 
suggests many fundamentals of mI 
mative reference group processes. phe 
power of a nonmembership referon 
group inheres essentially in the fact tha 
the individual by his sheer identification 
with the group willingly accepts w 
he perceives to be its norms. By enan ; 
membership groups often have ae 
power, even when the individual does 
not take them as reference groups 
exact conformity in behavior throug : 
brutish means or rewards and to ndma 
attitudes through prolonged doses a 
Socialization. Certainly, when there | 
no bond of identification, their influence 
may be attenuated, and the concept e 
reference group reminds us that, di- 
psychological equipment of an kon 
vidual can provide some escape : ô; 
victimization by a membership proi 
Of course, when referent power is eae 
to real power, that is an unbeata 
combination. 

From these distinctions ads 
hypothesis that the attitude held ten 
to reflect the reference group, 
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the attitude expressed tends to ref 


Rade, eee Tier 
the membership group (Smith . ‘8 
1956). It is only when the indie 
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reveals his nonconformity that he! ate 
danger of sanctions from his mem aP 
ship group. Thus the membership p e 
and the reference group normally dis? 
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the realm, the former holding sway over 
the sphere of expression and the latter 
ever the sphere of private thoughts. 
More refined hypotheses follow. As a 
membership group develops apparatus 
and institutions that threaten privacy, 
cven the attitudes that are formed and 
then held in mind may come under its 
sway, since the truly private sphere 
shrinks. Conformity to the membership 
group then becomes more comprehen- 
sive, But when nonconformity is cx- 
pressed, it, no doubt, requires that the 
person have some reference group oF 
individual strongly in mind to stecl his 
resolve, William James put it very well: 
“When for motives of honor and con- 
science I brave the condemnation of my 
own family, club, and sebr a 7 I am 
always inwardly strengthened in my 
course and stceled against the loss of 
my actual social self by the thought of 
other and better possible social judges 
than those whose verdict g0cs against 
me now. The ideal social self which I 
thus seck in appealing to their decision 
may be very remote. - + + Yet still the 
cmotion that beckons me On is indu- 
bitably the pursuit of an ideal social sclf, 


or a self that is at least worthy oe 
proving recognition by the highes' 
if such 


Possible judging companion, i 
companion there be. > -+ All progress 
in the social self is the substitution 2 
higher tribunals for lower” (James, 
1890, pp. 315-316). On a miniature 
scale, the support of reference groups 
for nonconformity is revealed 10 the 
selection from the studies of the En- 
campment for Citizenship, where ob- 
servations were made of youth as they 
moved back and forth betwee? the Jarger 
Society and a special community one 
norms were in conflict (Hyman eta ” 
1962). And on a more extended time 


scale, these processes are examined in 
Newcomb’s follow-up study of Benning- 
ton graduates twenty-five years removed 
from its influence (Newcomb, 1963). 
Merton’s concept of anticipatory so- 
cialization is essential to this discussion 
(sce Merton & Rossi, 1957). Individuals 
may take as a reference group a non- 
membership group to which they aspire 
to belong, and begin to socialize them- 
selves to what they perccive to be its 
norms before they are ever exposed to 
its influence. The power of some refer- 
ence groups thus inheres in the fact 
that they will ultimately be membership 
groups—at least such is the belief of the 
aspirant—and therefore can exact some 
conformity as the price of admission or 
of more comfortable passage into their 
ranks. Eulau advanced and then tested 
twice an ingenious hypothesis bearing 
upon this discussion. He reasoned that 
anticipatory socialization may be an 
effective means for learning attitudes, 
but not conduct, since the aspirant will 
have had little real opportunity to prac- 
tice the skills required and to be taught 
the correct performance of the role. 
Basic to reference group theory is the 
fact that individuals often have multiple 
reference groups- Certainly, there are 
some individuals who have limited capac- 
ity to use many reference groups, who 
lack, in Cooley’s phrase, rich “imagi- 
native sociability.” Others, however, in 
appraising the many facets of the self, 
various reference groups, each 
specialized as a point of comparison 
for one particular dimension (Turner, 
1955)- In forming their total constella- 
tion of attitudes, several reference groups 
may be employed, cach accorded a lim- 
ited jurisdiction over some specialized 
attitude sphere. Studies of normative 
reference groups have found differences 


employ 
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in the legitimacy that individuals ac- 
cord to groups promulgating norms in 
various sphercs (Campbell et al., 1960). 
There are also instances where multiple 
reference groups impinge simultaneously 
on the same sphere of comparison or 
the same realm of attitude, and then 
they may either reinforce the same out- 
come or produce conflicting conse- 
quences for the individual. 

Over the life span of any person there 
will have been a multiplicity of reference 
groups, specialized less by sphere than 
by the life-segment to which they were 
keved. Some are long departed, but since 
reference groups are represented by the 
symbolic processes of the individual, 
old reference groups may be carried 
over in memory. Recent groups may 
also be cast out of mind in the zealous 
adoption of a still newer reference group. 
The relations of multiple reference 
groups within a sequence suggest many 
fascinating problems that tie into the 
processes of social mobility (Merton & 
Rossi, 1957). Discussions of social mo- 
bility often assume that the past and 
future reference groups conflict, since 
the individual presumably wishes to 
break his ties to the old, inferior group. 
Litwak, however, presents an interesting 
reformulation, using the concept of the 
stepping-stone reference orientation. In 
a situation characterized by ordered 
change, “where integration into one 
group is considered to be a prerequisite 
for integration into a second group . . . 
it is possible for the individual to view 
both his current membership group and 
his future membership group as refer- 
ence groups, without endangering his 
integration into his current group and 
without preventing his joining a differ- 
ent future group” (Litwak, 1960). Each 
group is valued by the individual as a 


stepping stone to help him in his ad- 
vance. 

The concepts reviewed in no way 
exhaust the literature, but are those basic 
to any clarification of the field. Merton's 
1957 essay describes many other con 
ceptual refinements and the extended 
network of connections to other 
branches of theory (sce also Turner, 
1955; Shibutani, 1955; Kuhn, 1964): 


Research and theory on the 

selection of reference groups 

The concept reference group has always 
implied that one cannot make arbitrary 
assumptions about the groups to which 
an individual refers himself. Given the 
multiplicity of groups and the variability 
among individuals and situations, must 
we then, as a symposium put it in 195 a 
“determine which kinds of groups are 
likely to be referred to by which kinds 
of individuals under which kinds of cl 
cumstances in the process of making 
which decisions ”—over and over 
again? (Foundation for Research O" 
Human Behavior, 1956). There will 
always be a large amount of empiricis™ 
needed, and the development of simpl¢ 
instruments to measure a person's refer 
ence groups is of great importance. But, 
fortunately, research has already estab 
lished certain regularities in the choices 
individuals make and some major factors 
governing selection. 

Theorizing about the choice of 
reference groups and reference indi- 
viduals is often based on simple 3% 
sumptions about motivation. The 10- 
dividual chooses a normative reference 
group so that in fantasy, or ultimately 
in fact, he can feel himself part of 3 
more favored group. Or, facing maple 
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social change, the individual latches 
onto a reference group. Thus anchored, 
he has a ready-made perspective to order 
the distressing complexities of the en- 
vironment (Shibutani, 1955; Eisenstadt, 
1954). For social comparisons, he 
chooses a group so as to enhance his 
self-regard or protect his ego- Certainly 
in the search for reference groups, such 
fundamental strivings play an important 
part, The pleasure principle is at work, 
but so too is the reality principle. 
Recall Stouffer's reference that the 
more advantaged soldiers felt deprived 
because they chose to compare them- 
selves with others who were even better 
off. It seems plausible that the institu- 
tional arrangements gave such sharp 
definition and prominence to certain 
groups that the soldier's attention was 
drawn to them as points of comparison. 
Perhaps when reality is less highly struc- 
tured, there is more freedom for the 
pleasure principle to guide the selection 
of reference groups. 
Turner (1955) hypothesized that 
only those groups will be taken as 
Points of comparison which are relevant 
to a particular aspect of self-appraisal— 
when a group’s standing is 8° high or so 
low that it is not meaningful to the 
individual, it will not be used as a com: 
parative reference group. The similarity 
principle Festinger (1954) derived in 
his “theory of social comparison proc- 
esses,” that an individual chooses others 
who are close to his level of ability, 1$ 
congruent with Turner's relevance prin- 
ciple, as is Merton’s hypothesis, base 
on findings in The American Soldier, 
that “some similarity in status attributes 
between the individual and the reference 
group must be perceived oF imagine¢, 
in order for the comparison to occur 
at all” (Merton & Kitt, 1950)- The 
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Amba of East Africa dramatically illus- 
trate that principle. They worked for 
Europeans for a much lower price than 
for employers from another tribe, and 
“are quite willing to explain this state 
of affairs. They say that a European is 
cn a much higher social plane, and 
therefore comparisons are out of the 
question. Europeans are so wealthy that 
an increase in their wealth makes no 
difference in the . . . standing” of the 
Amba relative to Europeans. Qualitative 
evidence in Hyman’s interviews also 
suggested the operation of the similarity 
principle, or what he called “affinity” 
in the choice of reference groups, but he 
observed instances where contrast in 
status made a reference group salient 
and likely to be chosen. 

The principle of relevance or simi- 
larity still leaves much room for the 
play of psychological factors. As Merton 
remarks, perceived similarity is what 
counts, and there are many dimensions 
of similarity, only some of which are 
noted by the individual. And inside the 
range of similarity, in which direction 
will the individual turn then—toward 
relevant groups that are superior or in- 
ferior to him? Turner’s college students 
seemed to compare themselves with 
higher reference groups, perhaps to their 
present discomfort, but because they 
were “future-oriented,” desiring to sur- 
sass such groups in their future lives. 

Patchen’s study of industrial workers 
(1958) provides systematic evidence on 
the variables affecting the choice of a 
reference individual or reference group 
for economic comparisons and funda- 
mentally clarifies the motivational as- 
sumptions of reference group theory. 
Men often choose reference groups 
which increase their present sense of 
relative deprivation, not only because 
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formal institutional arrangements force 
such groups into attention, but, as Pat- 
chen (1958) demonstrates, when in- 
formal social influences make such 
groups salient. Men may choose groups 
above them at the price of present dis- 
satisfaction because they are laying a 
claim to a future when thcir status will 
be higher and their relative deprivation 
diminished. 

Research on the sclection of nor- 
mative reference groups is meager. That 
individuals identify with advantaged 
groups and thereby gain gratification 
must be qualified in terms of the so- 
cietal context. Such modes of selection 
may be characteristic of societies with 
high rates of upward mobility (Merton 
& Rossi, 1957), or where upward mo- 
bility is a strong value or is perceived, 
correctly or not, to be frequent. Com- 
parative research is clearly required. 

Experimental research demonstrates 
that situational factors may heighten 
the salience of a membership group and 
increase the likelihood of its being used 
as a reference group whose perceived 
norms then affect some specific sphere 
(Charters & Newcomb, 1958; Kelley, 
1955; Festinger, 1947). Whether such 
situational influences have enduring cf- 
fects on the choice of normative refer- 
ence groups remains unknown. 

That normative reference groups are 
chosen in the spirit of identification 
perhaps also needs qualification. It may 
be true for many individuals seeking a 
source of norms, values, and attitudes, 
although the existence of negative ref- 
erence groups obviously qualifies the 
proposition. Certainly the reference in- 
dividual who is an idol or hero may be 
chosen with a sense of his distance and 
little feeling of identification. And what 
about the individual secking a system of 


beliefs and knowledge? He may then 
choose his reference group in terms o 
its authority or expertness, and with the 
full awareness that he has no bond of 
identification, Systematic research On 
such determinants of choice does not 
exist, since the effects of reference 
groups on cognition have been neg 
lected, to the detriment of an improved 
sociology of knowledge. Carlson, who 
demonstrated differences in the effective 
ness with which rural Southern Negroes 
dealt with syphilitic infections, depend: 
ing on their reference groups, and aN 
and Rogers, who demonstrated that 
farmers who adopted better practices 
chose particular reference groups, ort 
trate the prospect for future rescate 
(Rogers & Beal, 1958; Carlson, 1954 
Deutsch & Gerard, 1955; Newcom Ds 
1956). 

Ruth Hartley’s work represents 
unique program of systematic researc 
on psychological factors that influence 
the selection of a membership grouP p 
a normative reference group (Hartley, 
1960 a, b, etc.). Using a large college 
community, she measured the degre’ 
to which students adopted their ne 
community as a reference group, ane 
correlated such individual difference! 
with other characteristics. Taking ser 
new reference group is dependent on me 
acceptant personality pattern. A eee 
lar reference group is then likely te i 
chosen if it is scen as fulfilling aan 
needs, and if there is congruity ee 
the individual’s personal values a ‘ 
norms and the norms and values he per 
ceives as characteristic of the peN 
Thus some of the apparent effect di- 
reference groups on the values of Hl 
viduals may be spurious, since oi 
values were prior in time and determin 
the choice of the reference group: 


a 
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PERCEPTION OF THE NORMS AND 
STANDING OF A REFERENCE GROUP 
For an individual to guide himself by a 
reference group requires some percep- 
tion or cognition of its norms. Other- 
Wise he may refer himself to the group 
all he wants, but no direction is in- 
dicated, Since reference groups may 
often be distant, nonmembership 
groups, perception of the true norms 
may be hazy and incorrect and not sub- 
ject to any correction from the group- 
But even membership groups function- 
ing as reference groups pose problems 
of perception, since the visibility of 
group norms is not always high and 
varies depending on one’s position in 
the group (Merton & Rossi, 1957: 
Chowdhry & Newcomb, 1952). Com- 
parative reference group processes also 
require some perception oF knowledge 
of the standing of others on the dimen- 
sions selected for comparison. 
Deviation from the objective pO 
of a group thus may be inspired by | j 
formity to a false ‘norm that the indi- 
vidual has taken to be the true norm o 
the reference group, and conformity to 
the objective norms may be the perverse 
fate of a deviant who thinks he is flout- 
ing the norms, but who has misperceived 
them. Attempts to understand the moti- 
vation of conformists and deviants must 
for sure distinguish among these va- 
tieties, and therefore e norms 
1Mputed to groups. a d 
The environmental conditions an 
Psychological processes that aid or ob- 
struct perception vary greatly depending 
on the nature of the reference grOUP or 
reference individual. Organized groups 
announce their views to members an 
to outsiders; diffusion is aided by the 
mass media and spread by word of 
Mouth. But self-appointed communi- 


sition 
con- 


measure th 


cators and the diffusion process may also 
distort the norms that finally reach the 
individual. More fundamental problems 
must be considered. Even organized 
groups do not announce all of their 
views all of the time. A norm may not 
vet have been promulgated; a funda- 
mental value may remain implicit and 
taken for granted. On other issues, the 
norms may be confused, not shared 
throughout the organization, exceed- 
ingly complex in nature, or not distinc- 
tive from other groups. There are even 
occasional groups whose fundamental 
value is that the individual shall be 
autonomous in regulating his conduct, 
thereby creating difficulty for those in- 
dividuals seeking cucs. Such are the 
burdens on the perceiver, but what 
comes to his aid is time. He has abiding 
loyalties to some reference groups or 
individuals, and what at first is dimly 
perceived finally takes on clarity. 

Not all reference groups are organized 
entities. They may be vague collectiv- 
ities, OT sprawling social categories, or 
groups out of the dead past or not yet 
born. Some reference individuals may 
also be long departed. They are living 
structures only in the mind of the per- 
ceiver and do not communicate or trans- 
act behavior. Here there is relatively 
free rein for autistic perception of 
norms. p 7 

With respect to conditions governing 
knowledge of norms, surveys of political 
behavior provide some relevant evi- 
dence. Members of a given social cate- 
gory have greater awareness than non- 
members that a voting norm character- 
izes the group. Among nonmembers, 
awareness of the norm of another group 
is greater for those whose environment 
contains many representatives of the 
group (Campbell et al., 1954; Hyman, 
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1960). One may speculate that the 
choice of reference groups from the im- 
mediate environment, or from member- 
ship groups, or the choice of reference 
individuals rather than groups, may be 
motivated by the individual's need to 
simplify his perceptual tasks. 


Consequences of reference group 
selection 

The recent popularity of reference group 
theory brings the danger, in Sherif’s 
words, that the concept “is becoming a 
magic term to explain anything and 
everything concerning group relations” 
(1953). The concept is often invoked 
and the influence of a particular refer- 
ence group alleged without benefit of 
direct evidence. Operating under the 
protection of such reckless practices, the 
claims of reference group theory can 
easily be exaggerated and the conse- 
quences overstated. Under such a semi- 
scientific regime, the true extent of the 
consequences can also be underesti- 
mated, since investigators may neglect to 
observe the influence of a particular ref- 
erence group. 

Certainly in the long past, before the 
short history of the concept, the refer- 
ence group must have been missed many 
times. And although investigators, in the 
current period, often assert the influence 
of a normative reference group whose 
presence has not been measured, this 
excess is counterbalanced by the state of 
neglect into which the concept of the 
comparative reference group has fallen, 
that notion only seems to come back to 
life when we study categories of people 
whose self-regard is so obviously vulner- 
able to social arrangements, “or who 
respond in paradoxical ways to being 
clevated or degraded. Is it not significant 
that two out of three studies included 
on the consequences of selecting a par- 


ticular comparative reference group deal 
with Negroes, who, despite improve- 
ments in their status, still remain de- 
prived relative to what they deserve ane 
others get? Is it not a commentary ON 
the gencral state of neglect of the com- 
parative reference group that a dozen 
years after so prestigious a theorist as 
lestinger presented his theory of socia 
comparison processes, there remains i 
“virtual absence of any experimental 
tests of its key assumptions’? (see La- 
tanc, 1966). 

As one ponders the consequences of 
sclecting a particular comparative TC 
erence group, one sees once again the 
convergence of comparative and norma- 
tive reference group processes. Sclf-ap- 
praisal rests on the framework of soc! 
comparison, and the choice of a con 
parative reference group maintains, OF 
hances, or injures self-regard. Certain 
this is cnough of a consequence in itse 
to make the comparative reference group 
worthy of study. The concept of the 
self has always been central to soci 
psychology. McDougall (1921) 1008 age 
described the central importance 1 s 
cial life of the self-regarding sentimen? 
and traced the cbb and flow of negative 


sud : : vile 

and positive sclf-fccling as the d 
grows and takes as his point of comp? 

which 


son various social circles through 3 
he moves. His English illustration 1$ no 
fashioned, but the point is peter’ a f 
He remarks about the student:  * i 
[a]fter a successful career in the shon 
and the playing fields, how e e 
again is his attitude towards his co! diy 
socicty! The dons he regards with kin 4 
tolerance, the freshmen with me 
disguised disdain; and very few ag 3 
capable of evoking his negative za 
fecling—perhaps a ‘blue,’ or a tige 
international, or a don of worldwi 
reputation; for the rest—he has CO 
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prchended them, grasped their limits, 
labelled them, and dismissed them to 
the class that ministers to his positive 
self-feeling. And so he goes out into the 
world to repeat the process and to carry 
it as far as his capacitics will enable him 
todo.” 2 

_ But the process docs not end there. 
From the deprived self, the fattened 
ego, flow corresponding attitudes and 
behavior. Thus although comparative 
and normative reference group processes 
May follow different courses, they arrive 
the comparative 
rough the 
and the 


at the same end point: 
reference group work M 
Mteryening variable of the self, 
normative more directly through the 
internalization of what is perceived as 
appropriate behavior. Both processes 
start with the same raw materials: 
society provides the rich assortment and 
say recent treatments of the concept gne 
ine all 


9 Life in classrooms 
PHILIP w. JACKSON 


: 
School is a place where tes 
and passed, where amusing things hap- 
pen, where new insights are stumbled 
upon, and skills acquired. ut it is also 
a place in which people sit, and listen, 
and wait, and raise their hands, and pass 


ts are failed 


Partian and reprinted from Chapter 1L 
H Opyright © 1968 by Holt, Rinehart 2” 
olt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc- 


“The Daily Grind, 
d Winston, Inc.) by 


complex arrangement of groups from 
which the choices may be made. Some 
are pressed upon the individual but he is 
creative and his symbolic equipment is 
highly developed and can present to the 
mind’s eye a much larger assortment 
than is given in immediate experience 
Thus he maintains some control seer 
his own self-regard by his choice of 
comparative reference groups and guides 
his own fate accordingly. Similarly by 
his choice of normative reference groups 
he can escape from the confines of a 
narrow social world. Otherwise provin- 
cialism would be the law of life, con- 
formity to the parochial the rule. We 
would all be like those “portions of the 
sovercign people” whom Lippmann de- 
scribes in his Public Opinion as moving 
“as if on a leash, within a fixed radius of 
acquaintances, according to the law and 


gospel of their social set” (Lippmann, 


1945, P- 37): 


out paper, and stand in line, and sharpen 
pencils. School is where we encounter 
poth friends and foes, where imagination 
js unleashed and misunderstanding 
brought to ground. But it is also a place 
in which yawns are stifled and initials 


scratched on desktops, where milk 


» in Life in Classrooms by Philip W. Jackson 
permission of the author and publisher, 
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money is collected and recess lines are 
formed. Both aspects of school life, the 
celebrated and the unnoticed, are fa- 
miliar to all of us, but the latter, if only 
because of its characteristic neglect, 
seems to deserve more attention than 
it has received to date from those who 
are interested in education. 

In order to appreciate the significance 
of trivial classroom events it is necessary 
to consider the frequency of their occur- 
rence, the standardization of the school 
environment, and the compulsory qual- 
ity of daily attendance. We must recog- 
nize, in other words, that children are 
in school for a long time, that the sct- 
tings in which they perform are highly 
uniform, and that they are there whether 
they want to be or not. Each of these 
three facts, although seemingly obvious, 
deserves some elaboration, for each con- 
tributes to our understanding of how 
students feel about and cope with their 
school experience. 

The magnitude of 7000 hours spread 
over six or seven years of a child’s life 
is dificult to comprehend. On the one 
hand, when placed beside the total num- 
ber of hours the child has lived during 
those years it is not very great—slightly 
more than one-tenth of his life during 
the time in question, about one-third 
of his hours of sleep during that period. 
On the other hand, aside from sleeping, 
and perhaps playing, there is no other 
activity that occupies as much of the 
child’s time as that involved in attend- 
ing school. Apart from the bedroom 
(where he has his eyes closed most of 
the time) there is no single enclosure 
in which he spends a longer time than 
he does in the classroom. From the age 
of six onward he is a more familiar sight 
to his teacher than to his father, and pos- 
sibly even to his mother. 


Another way of estimating what all 


those hours in the classroom mean 1$ 
to ask how long it would take to ac: 
cumulate them while engaged in some 
other familiar and recurring activity. 
Church attendance provides an interes 
ing comparison. In order to have had as 
much time in church as a sixth grade! 
has had in classrooms we would have Io 
spend all day at a religious gathering 
every Sunday for more than 24 yat: 
Or, if we prefer our devotion in smaller 
doses, we would have to attend a gner 
hour service every Sunday for 150 Yea 
before the inside of a church became 
as familiar to us as the inside of a sch? 
is to a twelve-year-old. 

The comparison with church atten 
ance is dramatic, and perhaps overly $0: 
But it does make us stop and thin 
about the possible significance of ay 
otherwise meaningless number. ae 
aside from the home and the schoo 
there is no physical setting in ee 
people of all ages congregate with i 
great a regularity as they do in chure r 

The translation of the child’s ren 
in class into terms of weekly chur 
attendance serves a further purpose: t 
sets the stage for considering an impe 
tant similarity between the two instit 
tions: school and church. The inhab! ; 
ants of both are surrounded by 4 sih : 
and highly stylized environment. n a 
fact of prolonged exposure in eae 
setting increases in its meaning 4% ny 
begin to consider the elements of rP? n 
tion, redundancy, and ritualistic geng 
that are experienced there. ium 

A classroom, like a church auditor ot 
is rarely scen as being anything ae 
than that which it is. No one enter is 
cither place is likely to think that he a 
in a living room, or a grocery stot: ig- 
train station. Even if he entered at Mhe 
night or at some other time when ive 
activities of the people would not i 


ad- 
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av, he would have no 
sup- 


the function away 
difficulty understanding what wa 
posed to go on there. Even devoid of 
people, a church is a church and a class- 
room, a classroom. 

Not only is the classroom a relatively 
stable phys al environment, it also pro- 
vides a fairly constant social context. 
Behind the same old desks sit the same 
old students, in front of the familiar 
blackboard stands the familiar teacher. 
There are changes, to be sure—some 
students come and go during the year 
and on a few mornings the children are 
greeted at the door by a strange adult. 
But in most cases these events are sufh- 
ciently uncommon to create a flurry of 
excitement in the room. Moreover, M 
most elementary classrooms the social 
composition is not only stable, it 1$ also 
physically arranged with considerable 
regularity. Each student has an assigned 
scat and, under normal circumstances, 
that is where he is to be found. The 
practice of assigning scats makes it por 
sible for the teacher or a student to take 
attendance at a glance. A quick visual 
Sweep is usually sufficient to determine 
who is there and who is not. The case 
with which this procedure is accom- 
Plished reveals more cloquently than do 
Words how accustomed cach member H 
the class is to the presence of every other 
member. 

An additional feature ee 
mosphere of elementary casso oe 
serves at least passing comment. There 
is a social intimacy in schools that 3s 
unmatched clsewhere in OU society- 
Buses and movie theaters may be more 
crowded than classrooms, but people 
rarely stay in such densely populaa 
settings for extended periods of time ane 
while there, they usually are not ex- 
pected to concentrate on or uo 
interact with each other. Even ‘actory 


of the social at- 


work 


workers are not clustered as close to- 
gether as students in a standard class- 
room. Indeed, imagine what would hap- 
pen if a factory the size of a typical 
elementary school contained three or 
four hundred adult workers. In all likeli- 
hood the unions would not allow it. 
Only in schools do thirty or more people 
spend several hours cach day literally 
side by side. Once we leave the class- 
room we seldom again are required to 
have contact with so many people for 
so long a time. This fact will become 
particularly relevant in a later chapter in 
which we treat the social demands of 
life in school. 

A final aspect of the constancy cx- 
perienced by young students involves 
the ritualistic and cyclic quality of the 
activities carried on in the classroom. 
The daily schedule, as an instance, is 
commonly divided into definite periods 
during which specific subjects are to be 
studied or specific activities engaged in. 
The content of the work surely changes 
from day to day and from week to week, 
and in this sense there is considerable 
variety amid the constancy. But spelling 
still comes after arithmetic on Tuesday 
morning, and when the teacher says, 
“All right class, now take out your 
spellers,” his announcement comes as 
no surprise to the students. F urther, as 
they search in their desks for their spell- 
ing textbooks, the children may not 
know what new words will be included 
in the day’s assignment, but they have a 
fairly clear idea of what the next twenty 
minutes of class time will entail. 

In sum, classrooms are special placcs. 
The things that happen there and the 
ways in which they happen combine to 
make these settings different from all 
others. This is not to say, of course, that 
there is no similarity between what goes 
on in school and the students’ experi- 
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ences elsewhere. Classrooms are indeed 
like homes and churches and hospital 
wards in many important respects. But 
not in all. 

The things that make schools differ- 
ent from other places are not only the 
paraphernalia of learning and teaching 
and the educational content of the dia- 
logues that take place there, although 
these are the features that are usually 
singled out when we try to portray 
what life in school is really like. It is 
truc that nowhere else do we find black- 
boards and teachers and textbooks in 
such abundance and nowhere else is so 
much time spent on reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. But these obvious char- 
acteristics do not constitute all that is 
unique about this environment. There 
are other features, much less obvious 
though equally omnipresent, that help 
to make up “the facts of life,” as it 
were, to which students must adapt. 
F rom the standpoint of understandin 
the impact of school life on the student 
some features of the classroom th 
not immediately visible are full 
portant as those that arc, 

The characteristics of school life 
which we now turn our 
not common] 
at least not 
parent to the 
are as real, in 
portrait 


at are 
y as im- 


to 
attention are 
y mentioned by students, 
directly, nor are they ap- 
casual observer, Yet they 
a sense, as the unfinished 
of Washington that hangs 
above the cloakroom door. They com- 
prise three facts of life with which even 
the youngest student must learn to deal 
and may be introduced by the key words: 
crowds, praise, and power. i 
Learning to live in a classroom in- 
volves, among other things, learning to 
ive in a crowd. This simple truth has 
already been mentioned, but it requires 
greater elaboration. Most of t : 


he things 
that are done in school are done with 


others, or at least in the presence of 
others, and this fact has profound impli- 
cations for determining the quality of a 
student’s life. 

Of equal importance is the fact that 
schools are basically evaluative settings. 
The very young student may be tempo- 
rarily fooled by tests that are presented 
as games, but it docsn’t take long before 
he begins to sce through the subterfuge 
and comes to realize that school, after 
all, is a serious business, It is not only 
what you do there but what others think 
of what you do that is important. 
Adaptation to school life requires the 
student to become used to living under 
the constant condition of having his 
words and deeds evaluated by others. ; 

School is also a place in which the 
division between the weak and the pow 
erful is clearly drawn. This may soune 
like a harsh way to describe the separ 
tion between teachers and students, but 
it serves to emphasize a fact that is often 
overlooked, or touched upon ginge" 2 
at best. Teachers are indeed mor 
powerful than students, in the sense, i 
having greater responsibility for giving 
shape to classroom events, and this sharP 
difference in authority is another featur’ 
of school life with which students MYS 
learn how to deal. 


A as men 

In three major ways then—as ie 7 

bers of crowds, as potential recipic™ a”? 
ins 


Praise or reproof, and as pawns of 
tutional authorities—students are a 
fronted with aspects of reality ger 
least during their childhood years th 
relatively confined to the hours spent A 
classrooms. Admittedly, similar a 
tions are encountered in other goyo 
ments. Students, when they are not Sm 
forming as such, must often find unre 
selves lodged within larger groups» pe 
ing as targets of praise or reproof, at 
being bossed around or guided by P 


con- 


1 
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sons in positions of higher authority. 
But these kinds of experiences are par- 
ticularly frequent while school is in 
session and it is likely during this time 
that adaptive strategics having relevance 
for other contexts and other life periods 
are developed. 


u 

In crowded situations where people are 
forced to take turns in using limited 
Tesources, some must stand by until 
others have finished. When people are 
required to move as a group toward a 
goal, the speed of the group is, neces- 
sarily, the speed of its slowest member. 
Almost inevitably, therefore, in such sit- 
uations some group members are waiting 
for the others to catch up- Morcover, 
Whenever the future is thought to be 
More attractive than the present—a 
common perception among school chil- 
dren—slow movement can sometimes 
seem like no movement at all. 

All of these different kinds of delay 
are commonplace in the classrooms. 
Indeed, when we begin to examine the 
details of classroom life carefully, it 18 
Surprising to sce how much | of the 
Students’ time is spent in waiting. oe 
Most obvious examples are to be found 
in the practice of lining up that has 
already been mentioned. In most ele 
mentary schools students stand in line 
Several times a day. The entire class 
typically lines up during 
and dismissal, and then there are the 
Smaller lines that form sporadically in 
front of drinking fountains, pencil sharp- 
eners, and the like. Furthermore, it i$ 
not uncommon for teachers to hold 
these lines motionless until talking has 
ceased and some semblance of uniform- 
ity and order has been achieved. 

Thus, in several different ways stu- 
dents in clementary classrooms are TC- 


recess, lunch, 


quired to wait thcir turn and to delay 
their actions. No one knows for certain 
how much of the average student’s time 
is spent in neutral, as it were, but for 
many students in many classrooms it 
must be a memorable portion. Further- 
more, delay is only one of the conse- 
quences of living in a crowd and perhaps 
not even the most important one from 
the standpoint of constraining the indi- 
vidual. Waiting is not so bad, and may 
even be beneficial, when the things we 
are waiting for come to pass. But wait- 
ing, as we all know, can sometimes be in 
vain. 

The denial of desire is the ultimate 
outcome of many of the delays occur- 
ring in the classroom. The raised hand is 
sometimes ignored, the question to the 
teacher is sometimes brushed aside, the 
permission that is sought is sometimes 
refused. No doubt things often have to 
be this way. Not everyone who wants to 
speak can be heard, not all of the 
student's queries can be answered to his 
satisfaction, not all of their requests can 
be granted. Also, it is probably true that 
most of these denials are psychologically 
trivial when considered individually. But 
when considered cumulatively thcir 
significance increases. And regardless of 
whether or not they are justified, they 
make it clear that part of learning how 
to live in school involves learning how 
to give up desire as well as how to wait 
for its fulfillment. 

Interruptions of many sorts create a 
third feature of classroom life that re- 
sults, at Ieast in part, from the crowded 
social conditions. During group sessions 
irrclevant comments, misbehavior, and 
outside visitors bearing messages often 
disrupt the continuity of the lesson. 
When the teacher is working individu- 
ally with a student—a common arrange- 


ment in elementary classrooms—petty 
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interruptions, usually in the form of 
other students coming to the teacher for 
advice, are the rule rather than the 
exception. Thus, the bubble of reality 
created during the teaching session is 
punctured by countless trivial incidents 
and the teacher must spend time patch- 
ing up the holes. Students are expected 
to ignore these distractions or at least to 
turn quickly back to thcir studies after 
their attention has been momentarily 
drawn elsewhere. 

Another aspect of school life, related 
to the general phenomena of distractions 
and interruptions, is the recurring de- 
mand that the student ignore those who 
are around him. In elementary class- 
rooms students are frequently assigned 
seatwork on which they are expected 
to focus their individual energies. Dur- 
ing these seatwork periods talking and 
other forms of communication between 
students are discouraged, if not openly 
forbidden. The general admonition in 
such situations is to do your own work 
and leave others alone. 

In a sense, then, students must try to 
behave as if they were in solitude, when 
in point of fact they are not. They must 
keep their eyes on their paper when 
human faces beckon. Indeed, in the 
carly grades it is not uncommon to find 
students facing each other around a 
table while at the same time being re- 
quired not to communicate with each 
other. These young people, if they are 
to become successful students, must 
learn how to be alone in a crowd. 

Adults encounter conditions of social 
solitude so often that they are likely to 
overlook its special significance in the 
elementary classroom. We have learned 
to mind our own business in factories 
and offices, to remain silent in libraries, 
and to keep our thoughts to ourselves 
while riding public conveyances. But 


there are two major differences betwee? 
classrooms and most of these other 
scttings. First, except for the first few 
days of school, a classroom is not a 
ad hoc gathering of strangers. It is 4 
group whose members have come AO 
know cach other quite well, to the point 
of friendship in many cases. Sccone 
attendance in the room is not voluntary: 
as it is in many other social situations: 
Students are there whether they want 
to be or not and the work on which they 
are expected to concentrate also is ofte” 


not of their own choosing. Thus, he 
pull to communicate with others ™ 
likely somewhat stronger in the class 


room than in other crowded situations: 

Here then are four unpublicize¢ 
features of school life: delay, denial. 
interruption, and social distraction: 
Each is produced, in part, by the 
crowded conditions of the classroom: 
When twenty or thirty people must hee 
and work together within a limite’ 
space for five or six hours a day most ©” 
the things that have been discussed ar 
inevitable. Therefore, to decry the H / 
ence of these conditions is probab¥ 
futile, yet their pervasiveness and p 
quency make them too important to é 
ignored. One alternative is to study th 
ways in which teachers and student 
cope with these facts of life and to ee 
to discover how that coping might wie * 
its mark on their reactions to the WO" 
in general. 


ur 
Every child experiences the pa? he: 
failure and the joy of success long his 
fore he reaches school age, ne o 
achievements, or lack of them, do n 
really become official until he enters a 
classroom. From then on, Bowe a 
semi-public record of his progress en he 
ally accumulates, and as a student 
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must learn to adapt to the continued 
and pervasive spirit of evaluation that 
Will dominate his school years. Evalua- 
tion, then, is another important fact of 
life in the elementary classroom. 

The chicf source of evaluation in the 
‘lassroom is obviously the teacher. He is 
called upon continuously to make judg- 
ments of students’ work and behavior 
and to communicate that judgment to 
“th students in question and to others. 

0 one who has observed an elementary 
classroom for any length of time can 
have failed to be impressed by the vast 
Number of times the teacher performs 
this function. Typically, in most class- 
rooms students “come to know when 
things are tight or wrong, good or bad, 
Pretty or ugly, largely as 3 result of 
What the teacher tells them. 

But the teacher is not the only one 
who pa judgment. Classmates fre- 
quently join in the act. Sometimes the 
Class as a whole is invited to participate 
in the evaluation of a student's work, as 
When the teacher asks, “Who can Cor 
sae Billy?” or “How many believe that 
Shirley read that pocm with a lot of 
Cxpression?” 1 At other times the evalua- 
tion occurs without any urging from the 
teacher, as when an egregious error 
clicits laughter or an outstanding pet 

©rmance wins spontaneous applause. 

Logically, evaluation in the classroom 
might be expected to be limited chiefly 
a the student’s attainment of educa- 
tional objectives. And, clearly these 

imits seem to hold insofar as most of 
the official evaluations go—the ones that 
are communicated to parents and en- 


‘Jules Henry, an anthropologist, ne witnessed 
ane of what he terms "a witch-hunt sy" 
bey in several elementary Cats 
st ef component of this syndrome ! by the 
structive criticism of each other the 
tudents, egged on, as it were, py the teac 


(See Henry, 1957). 


tered on school records. But there are at 
least two other referents of evaluation 
quite common in elementary classrooms. 
One has to do with the student's adjust- 
ment to institutional expectations; the 
other with his po: ion of specific 
character traits. Indeed, the smiles and 
frowns of teachers and classmates often 
provide more information about these 
seemingly peripheral aspects of the stu- 
dent’s behavior than they do about his 
academic progress. Moreover, even when 
the student’s mastery of certain knowl- 
edge or skills is allegedly the object of 
evaluation, other aspects of his behavior 
commonly are being judged at the same 


time. 

As every school child knows, teachers 
can become quite angry on occasion. 
Moreover, every school child quickly 
learns what makes teachers angry. He 
learns that in most classrooms the be- 
havior that triggers the teacher’s ire has 
little to do with wrong answers or other 
indicators of scholastic failure. Rather, 
it is violations of institutional expecta- 
tions that really get under the teacher’s 
skin. Typically, when a student is 
scolded by the teacher it is not because 
he has failed to spell a word correctly or 
to grasp the intricacies of long division. 
He is scolded, more than likely, for 
coming into the room late, or for making 
too much noise, or for not listening to 
directions, or for pushing while in line. 
Occasionally, teachers do become pub- 
licly vexed by their students’ academic 
shortcomings, but to really send them 
off on a tirade of invective, the young 
student soon discovers, nothing works 
better than a partially suppressed giggle 
during arithmetic period. 

Because both the teacher and his fel- 
assmates may evaluate a student’s 

contradictory judgments are 
A given act may be praised by 


low cl 
behavior, 
possible. 
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the teacher and criticized by peers, or 
vice versa. This may not be the normal 
state of affairs, to be sure, but it docs 
happen frequently enough to bear com- 
ment. A classic example of this kind of 
a contradiction was observed in one 
second grade classroom in which a boy 
was complimented by his teacher for 
his gracefulness during a period of 
“creative” dancing while, at the same 
time, his male classmates teased him 
for acting like a sissy. This example calls 
attention to the fact that students are 
often concerned with the approval of 
two audiences whose taste may differ. 
It also hints at the possibility that the 
conflict between teacher and peer ap- 
proval might be greater for boys than 
for girls. Many of the behaviors that the 
teacher smiles upon, especially those 
that have to do with compliance to in- 
stitutional expectations (e.g., neatness, 
passivity, cleanliness), are more closely 
linked in our society with feminine than 
with masculine ideals. 

From all that has been said it is evi- 
dent that learning how to live in a class- 
room involves not only learning how to 
handle situations in which one’s own 
work or behavior are evaluated, but also 
Icarning how to witness, and occasionally 
participate in, the evaluation of others, 
In addition to getting used to a life in 
which their strengths and weaknesses 
are often exposed to public scrutiny, 
students also have to accustom them- 
selves to viewing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their fellow students. This 
shared exposure makes comparisons be- 
tween students inevitable and adds 
another degree of complexity to the 
evaluation picture. 


At the heart of the teacher’s authority 
is his command over the student’s atten- 
tion. Students are expected to attend to 


certain matters while they are in the 
classroom, and much of the teachers 
energics are spent in making sure that 
this happens. At home the child must 
lcarn how to stop; at school he must 
lcam how to look and listen. 

The distinction between work 
play has far-reaching consequences 
human affairs, and the classroom }s 5 
sctting in which most people cncounte! 
this distinction in a personally 
ingful way. According to one of its mi 
definitions, work entails becoming ‘es 
gaged in a purposeful activity that Ler 
been prescribed for us by someone ClS® 
an activity in which we would not 
that moment be engaged if it wer’ TA 
for some system of authority elatior 
ships. As pre-schoolers the students ma} 
have played with the concept of va 
but their fanciful enactments of ada 
work situations usually lack one essen 
ingredient, namely: the use of are 
kind of an external authority syste™ m 
tell them what to do and to keep, vee 
at their job. The teacher, with his bist 
scriptive dicta and his surveillance over 
the students’ attention, provides eal. 
missing ingredient that makes work inim 
The teacher, although he may on aa 
the title, is the student’s first pos 


and 
for 
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mean 
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The concepts of obedience 
dependence are often though he 
antithetical and, in our socicty» 
latter concept is more often the dec 
objective of our schools than '$ 
former. Therefore, we typica r 
down or fail to recognize the gea 


m 
a nfor! 

which students are expected to co hen 

and W” 5; 
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alarm. TN md 
Yet the habits of obedien oi 
docility engendered in the class 
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Sarat a la vale if other 2g 
Pin i, s their pan cr structure Is 
imile f assrooms are not too dis- 
ET factories or offices, those 
‘ath oF s organizations in which so 
shasi ass adult life is spent. Thus, 
fan fee ng it really be called a prepara- 

ife, but not in the usual sense 


10 Individuality, commit 


JOHN W. GARDNER 


E 

Fenn foral 

far had to select a single conception 
oW B central to the consensus in our 
di n society, it would be the idea of the 
“ignity and worth of the individual. The 


Indiv; n 
lividual is not just so many pounds o 
bucket © 


a genetic 
ical-social 


Syste % 
ii Ta He is not just a (as 
he phrase “human resources”) that 


may be used to strengthen the socia 
ething 1™- 
ething 
] this 


Myolļy A 
Aca a right to life and to secu 
twine, but it involves 
Te are limits beyond W 


ve 
ee should not be invaded, 11'S 
“iduality not threatened, his dignity not 
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in which educators employ that slogan 
Power may be abused in school as alse: 
where, but its existence is a fact of life 
to which we must adapt. The process 
of adaptation begins during the first few 
years of life but it is significantly ac- 
celerated, for most of us, on the day we 
enter kindergarten. ` 


ment, and meaning 


1 system that makes it 
possible is to talk nonsense. It will be 
useful for us to examine more closely 
the relationship of the individual to the 
group. 

Most hum: 
the earth hav 


about the socia 


an beings who have trod 
e been rather completely 
embedded in the culture of their tribe 
or community. The testimony of his- 
torians on earlier periods and of anthro- 
pologists on contemporary primitive 
societies agrees On this point. The man 
embedded in a traditional society hardly 
thinks of himself as separate or separable 
from his group. He is engulfed by his 
culture. He accepts the traditions, be- 
liefs and way of life of his group so 
completely that he is not even aware 
that he is accepting them. He is a 
culturally defined man. 

For such a man, his community is for 
urposes “the world.” Dan- 


'mpaired. nn medical P 

Yebinan 4 , : d to talk all practic 

a z an Š 3 

about edk ere üt talking iel Lerner (1958) found that when 
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Turkish villagers were asked, “If you 
could not live in Turkey, where would 
you want to live?” they could not answer 
the question because they could not 
imagine living anywhere else. They 
could more easily imagine destroying the 
self (“I would rather die”) than sep- 
arating that self from its familiar context 
(p. 148). 

Although such embeddedness places 
severe limits on individuality and free- 
dom as we think of them, the men and 
women involved are not conscious of 
these limits. It is said that the last thing 
a fish would be conscious of would be 
water. Embedded man swims just as 
innocently in the culture 
munity. 

Such embeddedness cannot exist un- 
less the community enjoys some degree 
of insulation from other cultures. Even 
in the ancient world there were rela- 
tively cosmopolitan centers in which a 
good many individuals were by no means 
embedded in their culture. One need 
only call to mind Plato, who viewed his 
society with the cool eye of a physician 
studying a difficult patient, 

In the light of these facts it is not 
strictly accurate to say—as some writers 
do—that “the emergence of the indi- 
vidual” came with the Renaissance. 
What does date from the Renaissance is 
the appearance of men who made a 
considerable point about their individ- 
uality—who were even, one might Say, 
rather theatrical about it. The men of 
the Renaissance found that it was excit- 
ing not only to be an individual but to 
talk about it, to preen one’s self on it 
and to build a life around it, 

The premonitions of modern individ. 
ualism in the Renaissance were amply 
confirmed in the course of the next three 
centuries. The Reformation, the rise of 
science, the Enlightenment, the Indus- 
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> y „ay con 
trial Revolution—cach in its way 


tributed powerfully to the dissolto a 
embeddedness as a social norm. ae 
this process gained ground did it bece a 
Possible to think of the free speien i 
We conceive it today—a socicty in ya 
every man is encouraged and cae 
to become a free and morally respo” 
individual, tage 
By the nineteenth century the seme 
was set for some of the more ext! the 
manifestations of the modern cult E 
individual, We encounter on 3 nscly 
scale the individual who is ieee 
Conscious of—even preoccupicd a a? 
his individuality. Kicrkegaard sid ny 
if I were to desire an inscription other 
tombstone, | Should desire none rye 
than ‘That individual’ ” (1859). an 
Encounter the individual who kaihe is 
intense and explicit hostility ae 
Own society, the individual who sien 
pable of the deepest feelings of pa 
tion with respect to his commun?" he 
1¢ rebellious individualists “fot an 
nineteenth century paved the way of 
army of followers, The circumstar 5 he 
modern life are highly favorable | indi- 
achievement of certain kinds ° 


yi 
2 nom) 
vidual detachment and ee tra 
Mobility is one such circumsta” ice 


ditions are apt to be strongly = jntai” 
family and locality, and cannot mî op” 
their strength among a transient a m 
lation, Urbanization and ate 
munications produce a confront? iting 
differing traditions. In the T° o all 
confusion of voices, the hold n con” 
traditions is weakened, Under su pure 
ditions the authority of the ity 
diminishes, as docs the author iter” 
Parents. In addition, a power ras 200 
ture of rebellion and dissent bh young 
mulated and is available to a 
people. 


atu 
By the time the nineteenth 


cel 
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was finished, any young man intelligent 
enough and literate enough to know his 
own tradition could rebel in the grand 
manner, Today it doesn’t even require 
intelligence or education. The oppor 
tunity for estrangement has been fully 
democratized. 


Escape from what? 
Against this background, any observer 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury might easily have believed that the 
path was leading on to ever loftier 
heights of individual autonomy. But he 
would have been wrong. Two major 
developments of the twentieth century 
forced us to re-examine that view. First, 
it became apparent that modern mass 
Society was placing new restraints on the 
individual, a subject we have already 
discussed, Second, new totalitarian forms 
emerged and enjoyed devastating suc: 
cess, Most contemporary discussions of 
the individual and the group are at- 
tempts to cope with one oF the other 
Of these developments. 
It is not easy for young people today 
to comprehend the shocking impact on 
free men everywhere of the rise of mod- 
et totalitarianism. During the eight- 
centh, nineteenth and early twentiet 
Centuries, the notion had become more 
and more widespread that man was 
deed progressing toward freedom. It 
Was believed that slowly but surely he 
was liberating himself from benighte 
traditions, tyrannical social institutions 
and power-hungry rulers. Then in the 
face of twenticth-century totalitarian- 
ism the ideology of freedom that had 
grown into such a sturdy plant over the 
Centuries appeared to wither. The de- 
Pressing thought occurred to many ob- 
Servers that there might be something 
in human nature that was not, after all, 


antagonistic to tyranny; perhaps even 
something that welcomed it. 

That this is not strictly a modern 
phenomenon is emphasized by E. R. 
Dodds (1957) in describing the rising 
vogue of astrology in Greece in the 
second century B.C.: 


. . . For a century or more the individual 
had been face to face with his own intellec- 
tual freedom, and now he turned tail and 
bolted from the horrid prospect—better the 
rigid determinism of the astrological Fate 
than that terrifying burden of daily respon- 
sibility (p. 246). 

In short, it is necessary to examine the 
capacity of the individual to accept the 
responsibility of freedom and the con- 
ditions under which he will sacrifice his 
freedom to gain other objectives. These 
were the questions, among others, that 
concerned Erich Fromm in Escape from 
Freedom (1941). In that memorable 
book, Fromm was particularly interested 
in discovering why the Nazi and Fascist 
movements of the 1930's found it so 
easy to win adherents. He explained it 
by pointing out that the man who sub- 
mits willingly to an authoritarian re- 
gime relieves himself of the anxieties 
and responsibilities of individual auton- 
omy. Eric Hoffer, in The True Believer 
(1951), explored the same thesis. 

Before we comment further on that 
view, it might be well to pause for some 
common-sense reflections on individual 
autonomy. One frequently encounters 
the romantic notion that the individual 
can be master of himself and his fate, 
divested of all hampering ties, a free- 
soaring bird. Such notions create grave 
confusion. Complete individual auton- 
omy is unthinkable. The dictum of 

a «Man will ever stand in 


Theocritus, : 
need of man,” is borne out by all of 


modern psychology and anthropology. 
Man’s social character is fixed in his 
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biological nature. For at least the first 
half dozen years of his life the human 
infant is utterly dependent on his elders. 
By the time those years have passed he 
possesses deeply rooted social habits. 
And beyond that, all that makes us most 
human—communication, self-awareness, 
sympathy, conscience—is dependent on 
interaction with other beings of our own 
kind. So, although we cannot accept the 
totalitarian notion that man’s highest 
fulfillment is to become a faceless mem- 
ber of the group, neither can we accept 
romantic notions of complete individual 
autonomy. 

For two generations now we have 
seen (but have not always understood ) 
that when modern civilization loosens 
the ties that bind the individual to his 
tradition and family, it may result in 
greater freedom or it may result in 
alienation and loss of a sense of com- 
munity. Similarly, when the individual 
seeks autonomy he may achieve free- 
dom and moral responsibility or he ma 
achieve only aggrandizement of the self, 
with all the accompanying disorders of 
self-regard: cancerous pride, uncon- 
trolled inflation of his self-evaluations, 
unfulfillable self-expectations, 

Most human beings are capable of 
achieving the measure of autonomy and 
mature individuality required by our 
conceptions of individual dignity and 
worth. But certain kinds of separation 
of the self from all that is beyond the 
self are inherently destructive and in- 
tolerable to human beings. 

It is important to keep these facts in 
mind when we use the phrase “escape 
from freedom.” Unless we specify what 
the individual is running away from and 
what form the running away takes, we 
may conceal under one label a wide 
tange of distinctive behavior patterns. 

It makes a great deal of difference 


whether the individual is really a 
away from freedom—i.c., from oe 
moral responsibility of individual ha 
—or from the meaningless isolation = 
modern life so often thrusts on woe 
the arid egocentrism into which we 
so often driven by romantic pouon, ie 
individualism, If it is the latter, her ott 
flight is justifiable, and the only ques o 
is what the individual chooses to ae ke 
He may make the catastrophic mist j 
of submerging his individuality in ™"O, 
less conformity to a cause or cae 
he may be wise cnough to relate a in 
—as a free and morally responsib ae 
dividual—to the larger social enterP f, 
and to values that transcend the 5$ 
This will be difficult, of course, ? 
larger social enterprise is so fragme 
or decayed that he cannot in fact " 
himself to it. 

The mature person must Jenci 
considerable measure of indepen’ it in 
if he is to meet the standards implie ig 
our ideals of individual freedom a” must 
nity; but at the same time nE self: 
acknowledge the limitations of iP i 
come to terms with his members alle- 
the society at large and give nensi? 
giance to values more compre” 
than his own needs. E not 

Some modern intellectuals ies hes? 
been at all helpful in clarifying the 
paradoxical facts, Oppressed pA ut 
threats to individuality inherent ' and 
modern highly organized socie a ni- 
frightened by the specter of the resen! 
zation man, they have tended a suff 
any hint that the individual is 2° 
cient to himself.  petwee® 

A meaningful relationship the 
the self and values that lie bey? idu?! 


sel 


nte 
Jate 
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achieve ` 
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self is not incompatible with mav 
freedom. On the contrary, it 15 an that 
tial ingredient of the inner streng" „rpe 


k n. 
must characterize the free ma 
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man who has established emotional, 
moral and spiritual ties beyond the sclf 
gains the strength needed to endure the 
rigors of freedom. Let us not doubt that 
those rigors exist and that the strength 
is needed. Learned Hand was correct 
when he said that freedom is a burden 
to all but the rare individual (1952)- 
Paul Tillich, who has explored these 
relationships more profoundly than any 
other contemporary thinker, points out 
that the scemingly contradictory require- 
ments of sclf-afirmation and commit- 
ments bevond the self are most nearly 
resolved when man secs himself as Te- 
flecting a larger harmony, as 2 bearer of 
the creative process of the universe, aS 2 
microcosmic participant in the creative 
Process of the macrocosm (1958): 


Individual commitment 
The mature individual, 
commitments to something larget than 
the service of his “convulsive little cea 
to use Wiliam James’ memorable 
Phrase—religious commitments, er 
Mitments to loved ones, tO the socia 
enterprise and to the moral order. t 
One can accept this fact without i 
the same time under-rating the plenan 
things in life, One is rightly suspicious g: 
those who tell poor people that they 
should be content with povera 5 
hungry people that hungct is se ca 
Every human being should hare - 
chance to enjoy the comforts and pleas 
ures of good living. All we are saN 
here is that they are not enous. j- 
they were, the large number of eet 
cans who have been able to indulge “his 
white om iacseale unprecedented al 
tory would. be deliriously happy: J 
Would be telling one another ©: 
Unparalleled serenity aP 
of trading tranquilizer pre 


then, makes 


scriptions. 


It is widely believed that man in his 
natural state will do only what is re- 
quired to achieve strictly physical satis- 
factions; but, as every anthropologist can 
testify, this is not true, Primitive man 
is intensely committed to his social 
group and to the moral order as he 
conccives it. Man has to be fairly well 
steeped in the artificialities of civiliza- 
tion before he is able to imagine that 
indulgence of physical satisfactions 
might be a complete way of life. 

Anyone with eyes in his head can see 
that most men and women are prepared 
to (and do) undergo hardship and suf- 
fering in behalf of a meaningful goal. 
Indeed, they often actually court hard- 
ship in behalf of something they believe 
in. “Virtue will have naught to do with 
ease,” wrote Montaigne. “Tt seeks. a 
rough and thorny path.” 

This is not to say that the aims that 
man conceives beyond the needs of the 
self are necessarily ones that would win 
our admiration. They may be character- 
ized by the highest idealism or they may 
be crude, even vicious. That is a salient 
feature of the problem. If we make the 
mistake of imagining that only man’s 
material wants need be satisfied and offer 
him no significant meanings, he is likely 
to seize upon the first “meanings” which 
sresent themselves to him, however shal- 
low and foolish, committing himself to 
false gods, to irrational political move- 
ments, to cults and to fads. It is essen- 
tial that man’s hunger for dedication be 
directed to worthy objects. : 

It would be wrong to leave the impli- 
cation that man is a selfless creature who 
only wishes to place himself at the serv- 
ice of some higher ideal. Having rejected 
the oversimplified view of man’s nature 
as wholly materialistic and selfish, we 
must not fall into the opposite error. 
Man is a complex and contradictory 
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i egocentric but inescapably in- 
site with his fellow man, selfish but 
capable of superb selflessness. He is pre- 
occupied with his own needs, yet finds 
no meaning in his life unless he relates 
himself to something more comprehen- 
sive than those needs. It is the tension 
between his egocentrism and his social 
and moral leanings that has produced 
much of the drama in human history. 


Hunger for meaning 


Man is in his very nature a seeker of 

meanings. He cannot help being so any 

more than he can help breathing or 
maintaining a certain body temperature. 

It is the way his central nery 

works. 

In most societies and most ages, how- 
ever primitive they may have been tech- 
nologically, man’s hunger for meaning 
was amply served. Though some of the 
religions, mythologies, and tribal super- 
stitions with which the hunger for 
meaning was fed were crude and impov- 
erished, they did purport to describe a 
larger framework in terms of which 
events might be interpreted, 

With the arrival of the moi 
many misguided souls conceived the 
notion that man could do without such 
nourishment, And for a breath-taking 
moment it did seem possible in view of 
the glittering promises which modern 
life offered. Under the banner of a 
beneficial modernity, the individual was 
to have security, money, power, sensual 
gratification and status as high as any 
man. He would be a solvent and eupep- 
tic Walter Mitty in a rich and mean- 

ingless world. 

But even (or especially) those who 
came close to achieving the dream never 
got over the nagging hunger for mean- 
ing. 

At one level, man’s search for mean- 


ous system 


dern age 


ings is objectively intellectual. He spe 
to organize what he knows into ogee 
patterns. Studies of perception en 
demonstrated that this tendency T 
organize experience is not ny after 
thought or the result of conscious the 
pulse but an integral feature of = 
perceptual process. At the level of oe 
his tendency to organize gues 
wholes out of his experience is aa 
demonstrable. He tries to reduce se- 
stream of experience to orderly leg 
quences and patterns. He produces 
ends, theories, philosophies. 

To an impressive degree, the the an 
of nature and the universe which me 
has developed are impersonal 1n in 
sense that they take no special acco tus 
of man’s own aspirations and = on 
(though they are strictly dependen ay 
his conceptualizing power and f Out 
Wholly divorced from his values) - ning 
of this impersonal search for mea 
has come modern science. fed tO 

But man has never been satis his 
let it go at that, He has throughow ive 
tory shown a compelling need to terms 
at conceptions of the universe in 1 life 
of which he could regard his OW" her! 
as meaningful. He wants to know ` 
he fits into the scheme of thine* acts 
wants to understand how the great an 
of the objective world relate to ue 
what they imply for his Leet ey be 
wants to know what significance as 
found in his own existence, the suc vivi 
ing generations of his kind and the om 
events of his inner life, He seeks “nich 
kind of Meaningful framework in v cile 
to understand (or at least to rer ance 
himself to) the indignities of ipa £ 
and circumstance and the fact of an tists 
A number of philosophers and a not 
have told him sternly that he mus tion 
expect answers to that sort of wag t 
but he pays little heed. He Late e is 
words of Kierkegaard, “a truth w 


ories 
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true for me” (1835). He secks concep- 
tions of the universe that give dignity, 
purpose and sense to his own existence. 

When he fails in this effort he ex- 
hibits what Tillich describes as the 
anxiety of meaninglessness—“anxiety 
about the loss of an ultimate concern, 
of a meaning which gives meaning to all 
meanings” (1952). AS Erikson has 
pointed out, the young person’s searcl 
for identity is in some respects this 
sort of search for meaning (1956)- It 
is a search for a framework in terms 0 
which the young person may understand 
his own aims, his relation to his fellow 
man and his relation to large! purposes. 
In our society every individual is free to 
conduct this search on his OWP terms 
and to find, if he is lucky, the answer 
that is right for him. 


e and commitment 


There are those who think of the mean- 
ing of life as resembling the answer tO 
a riddle. One searches for years, an 
then some bright day one fi 


Meaning, purpos 


TI : : life ari 
he meanings in any MKC q very early, 


motional 
Component, some are strictly intellec- 
tual; some merit the label religious 
some are better described as social. os 
cach kind of meaning implies a a 
tionship between the perso? aut nae 
larger system of ideas OF values, m FA 
tionship involving obligations setts 

tewards, In the individual life, meaning, 
Purpose and commitmen 
arable. When a man succeeds In he 
search for identity tone 


answer not only to w quest questions 
am I?” but to a lot ° oth 


? What are 
too: “What must I live up to: ox 


my obligations? To what must I commit 
myself?” 

So we are back to the subject of com- 
mitment. As we said earlier, a free 
society will not specify too closely the 
kinds of meaning different individuals 
will find or the things about which they 
should generate conviction. People differ 
in their goals and convictions and in the 
whole style of their commitment. We 
must ask that their goals fall within the 
moral framework to which we all pay 
allegiance, but we cannot prescribe the 
things that will unlock their deepest mo- 
tivations. Those earnest spirits who 
believe that a man cannot be counted 
worthy unless he burns with zeal for 
civic affairs could not be more mis- 
guided. And we are wrong when we 
follow the current fashion of identify- 
ing moral strength too exclusively with 
fighting for a cause. Nothing could be 
more admirable nor more appealing to 
a performance-minded people such as 
ourselves. But such an emphasis hardly 
does justice to the rich variety of moral 
excellences that man has sought and 
occasionally achieved in the course of 
history. 

A good many of the most valuable 
people in any society will never burn 
with zeal for anything except the in- 
tegrity and health and well-being of 
their own families—and if they achieve 
those goals, we need ask little more of 
them. There are other valuable mem- 
bers of a society who will never gen- 
erate conviction about anything beyond 
the productive output of their hands or 
minds—and a sensible society will be 
grateful for their contributions. Nor will 
it be too quick to define some callings 
as noble and some as ordinary. One may 
not quite accept Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ dictum—‘“Every calling is great 
when greatly pursued”—but the grain 
of truth is there. 


11 How culture changes 


GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


It is a fundamental characteristic of 
culture that, despite its essentially con- 
servative nature, it does change over 
time and from place to place, Herein 
it differs strikingly from the social be- 
havior of animals other than man. 
Among ants, for example, colonies of 
the same species differ little in behavior 
from one another and even, so far as 
we can judge from specimens embedded 
in amber, from their ancestors of fifty 
million years ago. In less than one mil- 
lion years man, by contrast, has ad- 
vanced from the rawest Savagery to 
civilization and has proliferated at least 
three thousand distinctive cultures, 
The processes by which culture 
changes are by now reasonably well 
known to science, They cannot be un- 
derstood, however, without a clear com- 
prehension of the nature of culture, 
Culture is the Product of learning, 
tather than of heredity. The cultures of 
the world are systems of collective 
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Culture is learned through precisely 
the same mechanism as that involved 
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in all habit formation, Hunger, sex, a 
and other basic drives, as well neing? 
quired motivations, impel human op ae 
to act. Actions encounter either gn 
or failure. With failure, especially v an 
accompanied by pain or punishmen ther 
action tends to be replaced by E 
behavior, and its probability of recu hed. 
under similar conditions is dime ases 
Success, on the other hand, singe 
the tendency of responses to occur x Jike 
the same drive is again aroused in re- 
situation. With repeated success; and 
sponses are established as kani a 
are progressively adapted to the te 
tions in which they are appropria t are 
A culture consists of habits wether 
shared by members of a society, 2a ize 
this be a primitive tribe or a ci enera 
nation. The sharing may be 8r nally 
throughout the society, as is P Often 
the case with language habits. r cate 
however, it is limited to particula us 
Bories of people within the society: roup» 
persons of the same sex or age E gs 
members of the same social class, er 
ciation, or Occupational group, amila 
sons interacting with others "ple one 
relationships commonly resem though 
another in their social habits, sons } 
diverging behaviorally from pe 
other categories, nhe 
The social sharing of Wabi jon 
eral causes. The fact that the ie are 
under which behavior is ae anne a 
similar for many individuals co? ore 1 
itself to parallel learning. Even ™ 
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portant is the fact that each generation 
inculcates on the next, through educa- 
tion, the cultural habits which it has 
found satisfying and adaptive. Finally, 
the members of any society exercise 
pressure upon one another, through for- 
mal and informal means of social con- 
trol, to conform to standards of behavior 
which are considered right and appro- 
priate. This is particularly true of be- 
havior in interpersonal relationships, 
where the success or failure of an iron 
depends upon the reaction of anot = 
person to it, rather than, for examp Se 
upon its adaptiveness tO the ene 
qualities of natural objects. ones es 
has acquired a limited number of s H : 
typed patterns of social Lise ins pons 
equipped to cope successful y and 
widely diversified social eencie ee 
one is also provided with a a w 
reliable expectations regarding the a 
able responses of others to ake and 
behavior. This gives confidence arise 
Spares the individual an imn = 
amount of individualized nr z 
which is ever a painful poes ae 
with good reason, therefore, week con- 
aaa lays great stress ON soci 
Ormity. . 

The habits that are variously shared 
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à “yc i eas. 
tively, “customs” and collective } 


Customs include such readily observa e 
modes of behavior as € 
monial, and the technique 
lating material objects 
are not directly observ 
inferred from their ae i 

uage a ther over 
E O things 5 praet T 
edge, religious beliefs, 
Moreover, they embrace a 


or definitions, which specify for each 
custom the persons who may and may 
not observe it, the circumstances in 
which it is and is not appropriate, and 
the limits and permissible variations of 
the behavior itself. Collective ideas also 
include a body of social expectations— 
anticipations of how others will respond 
to one’s own behavior, especially of the 
sanctions, i.e., social rewards and pun- 
ishments that can be expected from con- 
formity and deviation. With every 
custom and with every organized cluster 
of customs, such as a “culture complex” 
or “institution,” there is ordinarily asso- 
ciated a mass of collective ideas. 

Actual social behavior, as it is ob- 
served in real life, must be carefully 
distinguished from culture, which con- 
sists of habits or tendencies to act and 
not of actions themselves. Though 
largely determined by habits, actual be- 
havior is also affected by the physiologi- 
cal and emotional state of the individual, 
the intensity of his drives, and the par- 
ticular external circumstances. Since no 
two situations are ever exactly alike, 
actual behavior fluctuates considerably, 
even when springing from the same 
habit. A description of a culture is con- 
sequently never an account of actual 
social behavior but is rather a recon- 
struction of the collective habits which 
underlie it. 

From the point of view of cultural 
change, however, actual or observable 
behavior is of primary importance. 
Whenever social behavior persistently 
deviates from established cultural habits 
in any direction, it results in modifica- 
tions first in social expectations, and 
then in customs, beliefs, and rules. 
Gradually, in this way, collective habits 
are altered and the culture comes to 
accord better with the new norms of 


actual behavior. 
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Changes in social behavior, and hence 
in culture, normally have their origin in 
some significant alteration in the life 
conditions of a socicty. Any event which 
changes the situations under which col- 
lective behavior occurs, so that habitual 
actions are discouraged 
sponses are favore, 
innovations, Among the c 
that are known to be e 


in Population, 
in the geographical environ- 
ment, migrations into new 
ments, contacts w 
culture, natural 
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fer of clements of habitual behavior 
from one situational context to another, 
or their combination into new syntheses, 
it is called invention. At least some de- 
grec of creativeness is always present. 
Most of the important technological 
innovations are of this type. Thus the 
invention of the airplane involved the 
synthesis of such elements as the wings 
of a glider, an internal-combustion en- 
gine from an automobile, and an adapta- 
tion of a ship’s propeller. Though less 
well known, inventions are equally com- 
mon in the non-material aspects of 
culture. The city-managet plan, for 
example, represents an obvious transfer 
of techniques of business management 
to the sphere of local government, and 
most forms of religious worship are mod- 
eled on behavior toward persons of high 
social status, ¢.g., sacrifice upon bribery, 
prayer upon petitions, laudation upon 
flattery, ritual upon etiquette. 
Since invention always involves a new 
synthesis of old habits, it is dependent 
upon the existing content of the culture. 
A synthesis cannot occur if the elements 
which it combines are not present m the 
culture, It is for this reason that parallel 
inventions so rarely occur among une 
connected peoples of differing pat 
With the exception of such simple an 
obvious combinations as the hafting of 
tools, anthropologists know of ony 2 
handful of genuine inventions that have 
been arrived at independently by nor 
cally unrelated peoples. Among E 
perhaps the most famous are the a 
piston, invented by the Malays ane i 
French physicist, and the dome, wpe 
oped by the ancient Romans from 
arch and independently l 
the Eskimos for their snow igloos. ‘seed 
Among peoples of the same or ael 
cultures, on the other hand, pat 
inventions are extraordinarily common. 


invented by 


The culture provides the same constitu- 
ent elements to many people, and if one 
person does not achieve the synthesis 
others are likely to do so. The Patent 
Office furnishes thousands of examples. 
In one famous instance, the telephone, 
applications for a patent were received 
on the same day from two independent 
inventors, Bell and Gray. Another noted 
case is the independent formulation of 
the theory of natural selection by Dar- 
win and Wallace. So common is this 
phenomenon that scientists often live in 
dread of the anticipation of their dis- 
coveries by rivals. Parallel invention thus 
appears to be frequent and almost in- 
evitable among peoples of similar cul- 
ture, though so rare as to be almost 
non-existent among peoples of different 
culture. 

A third type of innovation may be 
called tentation. Unlike the previous 
types, which merely modify or recom- 
bine elements of habit already in exist- 
ence, tentation may give rise to elements 
that show little or no continuity with 
the past. The mechanism by which 
these are acquired is that which psychol- 
ogists call “trial-and-error learning.” 
Tentation may occur in any situation in 
which established habits prove ineffec- 
tive and individuals are so strongly mo- 
tivated that they try out other modes of 
behavior in a search for an adequate 
solution to their problems. They will 
ordinarily try out first a number of 
variations and recombinations of exist- 
ing habitual responses, but if all of these 
fail they will resort to “random behav- 
ior,” in the course of which they may 
accidentally hit upon some novel re- 
sponse which solves the problem and 
thereby becomes established as a new 
cultural element. 

Crises are particularly conducive to 
tentation. In a famine, for instance, 
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people try out all sorts oe an 
they have never eaten be > T 
of them prove nutritious and tasty 
Sapte be added to the normal diet. 
they may be adde search 
Apid ai Seen lead to a sran 
for new medicines, and both primitive 
and civilized peoples have discovered 
useful remedies in this way. War also 
leads to improvisation, as do economic 
crises. The New Deal in the recent his- 
tory of the United States, for example, 
reveals numerous instances of tentation. 
Scientific experimentation, it should be 
pointed out, is often a form of con- 
trolled tentation, as when a new series 
of chemical compounds are systemati- 
cally put to test. The saying that “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention” applies 
more forcefully to tentation than to in- 
vention proper. 

When accidental discoveries lead to 
cultural innovations, the process is com- 
monly that of tentation, The origin of 
the boomerang in aboriginal Australia 
will serve as an example. Over much of 
that continent the natives used curved 
throwing sticks to kill or stun small ani- 
mals, and in a limited part of the area 
the true boomerang was used for this 
purpose. Almost certainly the first boom- 
erang was produced by sheer accident in 
the attempt to fashion an ordinary 
throwing stick. Observing the unique 
behavior of the particular stick in flight, 
the maker and his fellows doubtless at- 
tempted to duplicate it. They must have 
resorted to tentation, or trial-and-error 
behavior, until they eventually suc- 

ceeded, and thereby established boomer- 
ang manufacture as a habit. The history 
of modern “inventions” is full of such 
instances, the discovery of the photo- 
graphic plate by Daguerre being one of 
the most familiar examples. 

Tentation also accounts for a type of 
cultural parallel which is distinct from 


genuine independent invention. There 
are certain universal problems which 
every people must solve and for vie 
there are a limited number of easy an 
obvious solutions, so that peoples in dif- 
ferent parts of the world have often hit 
upon the same solution quite independ 
ently. Rules of descent provide a goo? 
illustration. In all societies, each indi- 
vidual must be affiliated with a prov 
of relatives to whom he regards hims¢ 
as most closely akin and to whom he can 
turn for aid in time of need, There n 
only three possibilities: patrilineal n 
scent, which relates an individual > 
kinsmen in the male line; matrilinea 
descent, which affiliates him with rela- 
tives through females; and bilateral ar 
scent, which associates him with a grout 
of his closest relatives irrespective a 
their line of descent, Every society Ea 
choose one of these alternatives or SOM 
combination thereof, and, since ue 
possibilities are limited to three, men 
peoples have, of necessity, arrived 1n¢ 
pendently at the same cultural ssi 
Funeral Customs present another exa! A 
ple, since there are only a limited nu? 
ber of feasible ways of disposing ° 
dead body. In all such instances, Í 
society is compelled for any reason ave 
abandon its Previous custom it will iD f 
itably, through tentation, arrive at E 
alternative solution which other p¢OP 
have independently adopted. „eo 
The fourth and last type of ar 
tion is cultural borrowing, which 3 meee 
the historical anthropologist, with his 
bird’s-eye view, calls “diffusion.” In i 
case the innovator is not the originat 
of a new habit, but its introducer- the 
habit has previously been part of tor 
culture of another society; the innova 4 
is merely the first member of his soc% 
group to adopt it. From the pee E 
view of psychology, cultural borrow! 
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is merely a special case of the learning 
process known as “imitation.” The inno- 
vator, faced with a situation in which 
the shared habits of his own society are 
not fully satisfactory, copies behavior 
which he has observed in members of 
another society, instead of resorting to 
variation, invention, Or tentation to 
solve his problem. 

Of all forms of innovation, cultural 
borrowing is by far the most common 
and important. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the elements in any culture are 
the result of borrowing. Modern Amer- 
ican culture provides a good illustration, 
as can be shown by a few random ex- 
amples. Our language comes from Eng- 
land, our alphabet from the Phocnicians, 
our numerical system from India, and 
Paper and printing from China. Our 
family organization and system of real 
Property derive from medieval Europe. 
Our religion is a composite of elements 
largely assembled from the ancient He- 
brews, Egyptians, Babylonians, and Per- 
sians. Metal coinage comes from Lydia, 
paper money from China, checks from 
Persia. Our system of banking, credit, 
loans, discounts, mortgages, ct cetera, is 
derived in its essentials from ancient 
Babylonia, with modern elaborations 
from Italy and England. Our architec- 
ture is still largely Greek, Gothic, Geor- 
gian, et cetera. Our favorite flavors in 
ice creams, vanilla and chocolate, are 
both borrowed from the Aztecs of Mex- 
ico and were unknown to Europeans be- 
fore the conquest by Cortez. Tea comes 
from China, coffee from Ethiopia, to- 
bacco from the American Indians. Our 
domesticated animals and plants, kg 
ally without exception, are borrows 
the reader were to make a list of a ia 
lutely everything he eats during the re 
week, analysis would probably ow y 
One third are products that were alrcac 


cultivated in Neolithic times and that at 
least two thirds were being raised at the 
time of Christ, and it would be surpris- 
ing if the list contained any item that 
was not cultivated for food somewhere 
in the world when Columbus sailed for 
America. 

Our own culture is not unique in this 
respect, for it is doubtful whether there 
is a single culture known to history or 
anthropology that has not owed at least 
ninety per cent of its constituent ele- 
ments to cultural borrowing. The reason 
is not far to seck. Any habit that has 
become established in a culture has been 
tried out by many people and found 
satisfactory. When a society finds itself 
in a dilemma, therefore, the chances 
that an element already present in the 
culture of another people will turn out 
to be an adequate solution to its own 
problem are vastly greater than those of 
any random and untested innovation of 
another type- Cultural borrowing is thus 
highly economical, and most peoples 
tend to ransack the cultural resources 
of their neighbors for adaptive practices 
before they resort to invention or tenta- 
tion. 

Cultural borrowing depends upon con- 
tact. Obviously the opportunity for 
borrowing is lacking in the case of a 
completely isolated society. Other factors 
being equal, the extent to which one 
culture will borrow from another is pro- 
portionate to the iritensiiy se duration 
of the social intercourse tween their 
bearers. Contact need not always be face- 
to-face, however, for there are numerous 
instances of cultural borrowing at a dis- 
tance through the medium of pane 
language or through copy!n& of articles 
received by trade. By and large, how- 
ever, societies borrow mainly from their 
immediate neighbors, with the result 
that the products of diffusion are ordi- 
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narily clustered in geographically con- 
tiguous areas. 

Trade, missionary enterprise, and 
political conquest create conditions con- 
ducive to cultural borrowing. Peculiarly 
important, however, is intermarriage, for 
this brings individuals of differing cul- 
ture together within the family, where 
children can learn from both parents. 
Diffusion then proceeds through the so- 
cialization process, which produces far 
more perfect copying than does cultural 
borrowing on the adult level. The Amer- 
ican “melting pot” operates largely 
through this mechanism. Primitive peo- 
ples practicing local exogamy, i.e., re- 
quiring individuals to obtain spouses 
from another village or band, common] 
reveal considerable cultural ifori 
over wide areas, as in aboriginal At d 

tralia and among the Indians of he 

Northwest Coast. By contrast 3 i 

T Melanesia and Central California 

where marriage normally tak 
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blubber lamp of the Eskimos Sas a 
borrowed by the Indians to the ot 
who had plenty of wood for fires to heat 
light their dwellings. On the other 
and, the extraordinarily rapid diffusion 

of tobacco over the earth after the dis- 
RE of America reflected the general 
ena one traits. It has been 
at the first individuals in a 


society to borrow alien customs are likely 
to be the discontented, underprivileged, 
and maladjusted. Thus in India Chris- 
tian missionaries have made many more 
converts among the “untouchables” than 
in the higher strata of society, and in 
our own country fascism and commu- 
nism attract an unduly high proportion 
of unsuccessful and neurotic people. 
The presence in a receiving society of 
some of the habit elements involved in 
anew trait greatly facilitates borrowing: 
It is for this reason that diffusion occurs 
most readily among peoples of similat 
culture, who already share many ele- 
ments of habit. Thus Englishmen and 
Americans borrow more frequently and 
easily from cach other than from Rus- 
sians, Chinese, or Hottentots. Cor- 
versely, aboriginal peoples are greatly 
handicapped in taking over the complex 
technology of modern civilization. They 
cannot, for example, begin to manufac- 
ture the steel products which they want 
without also taking over such things 3$ 
blast furnaces and rolling mills. . 
Cultural borrowing will occur only t 
the new habit is demonstrably rewa“ 
ing. The native quickly adopts ste 
knives and axes from the white ma” 
because their superiority to his forme! 
stone implements becomes immediately 
apparent. On the other hand, Europea 
were slow to borrow paper manufacture 
a the Chinese because the adva”: 
S a paper over parchment appear’ 
ne aa at first. The Chinese and aP” 
i i not yet adopted the alphabe’ 
eer estern civilization because, 7 
ra. its ultimate advantages 
hr a Sa heavy burdens and ae 
Se oe S upon all literate persons dur? 
G cessary period of readjustme” ” 
cographic and climatic factors ma) 
Prevent diffusion by withholding 07 1% 
ducing the Possibilities of reward, 4 
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social prejudices such as ingrained con- 
servatism may counterbalance potential 
advantages by inflicting disapprobation 
upon innovators. 

Borrowing need not be exact. Often- 
times, indecd, all that is borrowed is the 
external “form” of a custom and not its 
“meaning,” i.e., the collective ideas asso- 
ciated with it. The familiar caricature of 
the cannibal chief wearing a silk hat pro- 
Vides a good illustration. Frequently an 
imperfect copy is quite adequate. Thus 
when the Plains Indians took over horses 
and riding equipment from the Span- 
iards they omitted the horseshoe, which 
Was quite unnecessary on the prairie. 
Sometimes changes are imposed by the 
Conditions of the geographical envi- 
ronment. When the Iroquois Indians 
adopted the birchbark canoe from their 
Algonkian neighbors, for example, they 
altered the material to elm bark because 
of the scarcity of birch trees in their 
habitat. Frequen tly cultural factors favor 
a modification. The original Phoenician 
alphabet lacked characters for vowels, 
the nature of their language being such 
that consonant signs sufficed for the 
identification of words. Since this was 
Not true of the Greek language, When 
the Grecks borrowed the Phoenician 3- 


Phabet they converted characters = 
Which they had no need into symbols 
Vowels, ` 

cul- 
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` ) ah, though 
herokee chief named Sequey ah, thoug 


an illiterate man, had noticed that white 
men could somehow understand mes- 
sages from pieces of paper on which pe- 
culiar marks were inscribed, and he came 
to the conclusion that this would be a 
useful skill for his own people to acquire. 
He therefore set himself the task of de- 
vising a system of marks by which the 
Cherokee language could be written, In- 
venting some signs of his own and copy- 
ing some from pieces of printed matter 
—numbers and punctuation marks as 
well as letters, upside down or on their 
sides as often as upright—he produced 
a novel form of writing, a syllabary 
rather than an alphabet, which his tribes- 
men learned and still use to this day. 
The second major process in cultural 
change is social acceptance. So long as 
an innovation, whether original or bor- 
rowed, is practiced by the innovator 
alone in his society, it is an individual 
habit and not an element of culture. To 
become the latter it must be accepted 
by others; it must be socially shared. So- 
cial acceptance begins with the adoption 
of a new habit by a small number of 
individuals. From this point it may 
spread until it becomes part of the sub- 
culture of a family, clan, local commu- 
nity, or other sub-group, or until it 
becomes a “specialty” characteristic of 
persons belonging to a particular occu- 
ational, kinship, age-graded, or other 
status category, OT until it becomes an 
“alternative” widely but optionally prac- 
ticed. Eventually it may-even become a 
“yniversal,” shared by all members of 
the society. The term “degrees of cul- 
tural saturation” has been proposed for 
the various steps in social acceptance. ; 
The learning mechanism involved in 
social acceptance is imitation, as 1n the 
case of cultural borrowing, but the model 
whose behavior is copied is a member 
of one’s own rather than another society. 
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So similar arc the two processes that the 
term “difusion” is often applied to 
both; social acceptance is called | inter- 
nal” or “vertical” diffusion to differen- 
tiate it from cultural borrowing, which is 
termed “external” or “horizontal diffu- 
sion. With minor exceptions, most of 
what has previously been stated about 
the latter process applies equally to the 
former. Since close contact and similar- 
ity of culture can be taken for granted, 
however, copying is usually far more 


exact, and this is accentuated by social 
control. 


A factor of considerable importance 
in social acceptance is the prestige of the 
innovator and of the group who are first 
to imitate him. Changes advocated by 
an admired political or religious leader 
are readily adopted, whereas few will fol- 
low an unpopular or despised innovator, 
Clothing styles accepted by “the four 
hundred” quickly diffuse throughout the 
masses, but the “zoot suit” does not 
spread from the taxi dance hall to the 
ballroom. Women imitate men more 
teadily than vice versa. In our own soci- 


Selective elimination constitutes a 
third major process of cultura 
Every innovation that has been socially 
accepted enters, as it were, into a com- 
petition for survival. So long as it proves 
more rewarding than its alternatives a 
cultural habit will endure, but when it 
ceases to bring comparable satisfactions 
it dwindles and eventually disappears, 

he process superficially resembles that 
of natural selection in organic evolution. 
it should be noted, however, that cul- 


1 change. 
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tural traits do not compete directly uals 
one another but are competitively bested’ 
in the experience of those who ae 
them. Oftentimes the competition } 
carried on between organized ae “ 
people with contrasting customs and T- 
licfs, as between nations, political pane, 
religious sects, or social and gree 
classes, and the issue is decided am T 
rectly by the victory of one group na 
the other. By and large, the cultural ee 
ments that are eliminated through a 
and crror or social competition are e53 
less adaptive ones, so that the poa ne 
is as definitely one of the survival of 
fittest as is that of natural selection: 


is- 
Few of the genuine gains of culture biy 
tory—the achievements of techno tur 
of science, of man’s control over alle 
—have ever been lost. The aien v 
“lost arts of antiquity” are largely ee 
ical. To be sure, particular peoples unti 
declined in civilization, but not tions 
they have passed on their contribu 
to others. What man has lost, 4 f 
main, is a mass of maladaptive aque 
barous Practices, inefficient tochi rors 
and outworn superstitions. New 5 at 
arise, of course, in cach generatio" mor 
it is comforting to realize that the t 


tality of error is vastly greater than 
of truth, 
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served, for example, in athletic sports 
like fencing and archery and in boyhood 
toys such as the sling and the pea- 
shooter. Other ancient usages survive in 
legal, religious, and academic cercmonial. 
Written records, of course, preserve 
much of the culture of the past from 
oblivion. Our libraries bulge with the 
pucrilitics as well as the achievements 
of history. 


The fourth and last important process 
of cultural change is that of integration. 
The shared habits that constitute a cul- 
ture not only fluctuate in their degree of 
Social acceptance, and compete for sur- 
vival, but they also become progressively 
adapted to one another so that they 
tend to form an integrated whole. They 
exhibit what Sumner has called “a strain 
’ Every innovation 


toward consistency.’ 
uations 


alters in some respect the sit 
under which certain other forms of ha- 
bitual behavior occur, and leads to adap- 
tive changes in the latter. Similarly it 
Must, in its turn, be adjusted to modifi- 
cations elsewhere in the culture. While 
sash such change is in itself, of course, 
an innovation, their reciprocal interac- 
tion and cumulative effect deserve spe 
cial recognition as an integrative process. 


re history of the automobile during 
c present century in our own culture 
Provides an excellent example. The 
lege brought about by this techno- 
perca] invention are described by Pro- 
essor Leslie Spier (1956). A similar 
story could be told for other modern 
innovations such as the telephone, the 
airplane, the radio, and electrical house- 
hold gadgets, and all of them pale before 
the potentialities of atomic energy- 


Certain anthropologists have errone- 
Ously assumed that the elements of any 
culture are in a state of nearly perfect 
integration, or equilibrium, at all times. 
Actually, however, perfect equilibrium is 


never achiev P 
at action ch appear ee 
ap : elements of culture 
to an innovation, and of it to th 
quires time—often yez N 
tions. In the a ome he TONE 
have appeared and ng a ah, gcc 
agag in motion new 
processes of integration. At any given 
time, therefore, a culture exhibits nu- 
merous instances of uncompleted inte- 
grative processes as well as examples of 
others which have been carried through 
to relatively satisfactory completion. 
What we always encounter is a strain 
toward internal adaptation, never its full 
realization. 

The period of time which must elapse 
between the acceptance of an innovation 
and the completion of the integrative 
readjustments which follow in its train 
Ogburn has aptly called “cultural lag.” 
During such a period of lag people at- 
tempt, through variation, invention, ten- 
tation, and cultural borrowing, to modify 
old customs and ideas to accord with the 
new, and to adjust the new to the old, 
so as to eliminate inconsistencies and 
sources of friction and irritation. In a 
modern democratic society, politics is a 


ene of such efforts. 


major sc 
e various processes 


The net effect of th 
of cultural change is to adapt the collec- 
tive habits of human societies p10- 
gressively Over time to the changing 
conditions of existence. Change is always 
uncomfortable and often painful, and 
people frequently become discouraged 
with its slowness or even despair of 
achieving any genuine improvement. 
Neither history nor anthropology, how- 
ever, gives grounds for pessimism. How- 
ever halting or harsh it may appear to 
participants, cultural change is always 
adaptive and usually progressive. It is 
also inevitable, and will endure as long 
N earth can support human life. 
T othing—not even an atomic war—can 
destroy civilization. 


12 The nature of assimilation and the theory 


of the melting pot 


MILTON M. GORDON 


Let us, first of all, imagine a hypotheti- 
cal situation in which a host country, to 
which we shall give the fictitious name 
of “Sylvania,” is made up of a popula- 
tion all members of which are of the 
same race, religion, and Previous na- 
tional extraction. Cultural behavior is 
relatively uniform except for social class 
divisions. Similarly, the groups and insti- 
tutions, i.e., the “social structure,’ of 
Sylvanian society are divided and differ- 
entiated only on a social class basis. 
Into this country, through immigration, 
comes a group of people who differ in 


previous national background and in re- 
ligion and who thus 


tural patterns from 


off any sense o 
Mundovian nati 


religion to that of the 


n of any com- 
de up principally 
dovians, has en- 
bly accepted into 
S, and institutions 
arious class levels, 
ly and frequently 


or exclusively of Mun 
tered and been hospita 
the socia] cliques, club 
of the Sylvanians at v 
has intermarried free 


O; 
(Copyright © 1964 by 
permission of the author and the publi 


with the Sylvanians, encounters no P 
dice or discrimination (one reason Pa 
that they are no longer distinguish n 
culturally or structurally from Gu 
of the Sylvanian population), and HA 
no value conflict issues in Sylvanian | on 
lic life. Such a situation would as 
the ultimate form of assimilation— aa 
plete assimilation to the culture that 
society of the host country, ae a 
we are making no judgment teal? 
cither the sociological desirability, eal 
bility, or moral rightness of such 3 AN 
We are simply setting it up as 4 er 
venient abstraction—an “ideal ae 
ideal not in the value sense of E rep- 
most desirable but in the sense m the 
resenting the various elements x 5 in 
concept and their interrelationsh1p 
“pure,” or unqualified, fashion 
methodological device of the by the 
type” was developed and named by 
German Sociologist, Max Weber) - dis- 

Looking at this example, we ws in- 
cern that seven major vatiables aha 
volved in the Process discussed—in have 
words, seven basic subprocesses the 
taken place in the assimilation “These 
Mundovians to Sylvanian society. nner 
may be listed in the following ma have 
€ may say that the Mundovians ha A 
1. changed their cultural pattems cart 

cluding religious belief and ops 

ance) to those of the Sylvanian" g 
2. taken on large-scale primary & 


“idea 


xford 
Ublisher. 
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relationships with the Sylvanians, i.¢., 
have entered fully into the societal 
nctwork of groups and institutions, 
or societal structure, of the Sylva- 
mans; 

3. have intermarried and interbred fully 
with the Sylvanians; 

4. have developed a Sylvanian, in place 
of a Mundovian, sense of people- 
hood, or ethnicity; 

5. have reached a point where they en- 
counter no discriminatory behavior; 

6. have reached a point where they en- 
counter no prejudiced attitudes; 

7. do not raise by their demands con- 
cerning the nature of Sylvanian public 
or civic life any issues involving value 
and power conflict with the original 
Sylvanians (for example, the issue of 
birth control). 


Each of these steps or subprocesses 

May be thought of as constituting a par 
ticular stage or aspect of the assimilation 
Process, Thus we may, in shorthand 
fashion, consider them as types of assim- 
ilation and characterize them accord- 
ingly. We may, then, speak, for instance, 
Of “structural assimilation” to refer to 
the entrance of Mundovians into pri- 
Mary group relationships with the Syl; 
Vanians, or “identificational assimilation f 
to describe the taking on of a ee 
Sylvanian peoplehood. For some of the 
Particular assimilation subprocesses there 
are existing special terms, already cal 
Viewed, For instance, cultural or behav- 
ioral assimilation is what has already 
cen defined as “acculturation. The 
full list of assimilation subprocesses ub 
Variables with their general names, an 
Special names, if any, !$ given m 
Table i á 

Not only is the assimil 
Mainly a matter of degre 
°usly, each of the stages OF 


ation process 
e, but, obvi- 
subprocesses 


distinguished above may take place in 
varying degrees. 

In the example just used there has 
been assimilation in all respects to the 
society and culture which had exclu- 
sively occupied the nation up to the 
time of the immigrants’ arrival. In other 
instances there may be other subsocieties 
and subcultures already on the scene 
when the new group arrives but one of 
these subsocieties and its way of life is 
dominant by virtue of original settle- 
ment, the preemption of power, or over- 
whelming predominance in numbers. In 
both cases we need a term to stand for 
the dominant subsociety which provides 
the standard to which other groups ad- 
just or measure their relative degree of 
adjustment. We have tentatively used 
the term “host society”; however, a more 
neutral designation would be desirable. 
A. B. Hollingshead, in describing the 
class structure of New Haven, has used 
the term “core group” to refer to the 
Old Yankee families of colonial, largely 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry who have tradi- 
tionally dominated the power and status 
system of the community, and who pro- 
vide the “master cultural mould” for the 
class system of the other groups in the 
city (1952; 1958). Joshua Fishman has 
referred to the “core society” and the 
“core culture” in American life, this 
core being “made up essentially of White 
Protestant, middle-class clay, to which 
all other particles are attracted” (1961). 
If there is anything in American life 
which can be described as an over-all 
American culture which serves as a ref- 
erence point for immigrants and their 
children, it can best be described, it 
seems to us, as the middle-class cultural 

atterns of, largely, white Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon origins, leaving aside for 
the moment the question of minor re- 
ciprocal influences on this culture exer- 
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cised by the cultures of later entry into 
the United States, and ignoring also, for 
this purpose, the distinction between the 
upper-middle class and the lower-middle 
class cultural worlds. ; 
There is a point on which I particu- 
larly do not wish to be misunderstood. 
I am not for one moment implying that 
the contribution of the non-Anglo-Saxon 
stock to the nature of American civiliza- 
tion has been minimal or slight. Quite 
the contrary. The qualitative record of 
achievement in industry, business, the 
professions, and the arts by Americans 
whose ancestors came from countries 
and traditions which are not British, or 
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in many cases not even closely similar z 
British, is an overwhelmingly favorable 
one, and with reference to many ne 
viduals, a thoroughly brilliant od 
Taken together with the cen eae 
quantitative impact of these BOT i 
Saxon groups on American pug 
and agricultural development and ac 
the demographic dimensions of the a 
ety, this record reveals an America ied 
mid-twentieth century whose on 
rests on the contributions of many Pipe 
religions, and national backgrounds a 
Handlin & Handlin, 1955). My p° isi 
however, is that, with some esoe en 
as the immigrants and their chi 


TABLE 1 


THE ASSIMIL, 


ATION VARIABLES 


Subprocess or condition 


Type or stage of 
assimilation 


Special Term 


Change of cultural pattems to 
those of host society 


Large-scale entrance into cliques, 
clubs, and institutions of host 
society, on primary group level 


Large-scale intermarriage 


Development of sense of people- 


Cultural or behavioral 
assimilation 


Structural assimilation 


Marital assimila tion 


— 
Acculturation 


None 


2 
Amalgamatio? 


i 2 ne 
: Identificational No 
hood based exclusively on host assimilation 
society 
Ba . f a 
Absence of prejudice Attitude Teceptional No 
assimilation 
Absence of discrimination Behavior Teceptional None 
assimilation 
+ a e 
Absence of value and power Civic assimilation Non 
conflict 3 
1 The question of reciprocal cultural influence will be Considered later, on grouPe 
? My use of the term here is not predicated on the diversity in race of the two population | Z 
which are intermarrying and interbreeding. With increasing understanding of the MeS ome 
“race" and its thoroughly relative and arbitrary nature 


Progressively less im 
“gene pools” 


two gene Pools may be. 


portant. We may speak of the “ 
which the two Populations represent, re; 


arian DEC Gg 
as a scientific term, this sriterio’ woe 
amalgamation" or intermixture ea the 
Serdiess of how similar or divers 
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have become Americans, their contribu- 
tions, as laborers, farmers, doctors, law- 
yers, scientists, artists, etc., have been 
made by way of cultural patterns that 
have taken their major impress from the 
mould of the overwhelmingly English 
character of the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
culture or subculture in America, whose 
dominion dates from colonial times and 
whose cultural domination in the United 
States has never been seriously threat- 
ened. One must make a distinction be- 
tween influencing the cultural patterns 
themselves and contributing to the prog- 
Tess and development of the society. It 
is in the latter area that the influence 
of the immigrants and their children in 
the United States has been decisive. 

Accordingly, I shall follow Fishman s 
usage in referring to middle-class white 
Protestant Americans as constituting the 
“core socicty,” or in my terms, the “core 
Subsociety,” and the cultural patterns of 
this group as the “core culture” or “core 
Subculture.” I shall use Hollingshead’s 
term “core group” to refer to the white 
Protestant element at any social class 
level. 

Let us now, for a momen 
Our fictitious land of Sylvania al $ 
ine an immigration of Mundovians with 
a decidedly different outcome. In this 
Case the Sylvanians accept many new be- 
havior patterns and values from the 

undovians, just as the Mundovians 
change many of their ways in conform- 
ance with Sylvanian customs, this inter 
change taking place with appr a 
Modifications and compromises, aP > 

; evolves 
this process a new cultural system À 

; : k P Sylvanian 
which is neither exclusively SY both 
Nor Mundovian but a mixture of f 

i esult 0} 
This is a cultural blend, the r 


3 d 

the “melting pot,” which has ee 
Ji Ti 

down the cultures of the ang it were, 


the same societal container, 


ent, return to 
and imag- 


and formed a new cultural product with 
standard consistency. This process has, 
of course, also involved thorough social 
mixing in primary as well as secondary 
groups and a large-scale process of inter- 
marriage. The melting pot has melted 
the two groups into one, socictally and 
culturally. 

Whether such a process as just de- 
scribed is feasible or likely of occurrence 
is beside the point here. It, too, is an 
“ideal type,” an abstraction against 
which we can measure the realities of 
what actually happens. Our point is that 
the seven variables of the assimilation 
process which we have isolated can be 
measured against the “melting pot” goal 
as well as against the “adaptation to the 
core society and culture” goal. That is, 
assuming the “melting pot” goal, we can 
then inquire how much acculturation of 
both groups has taken place to form 
such a blended culture, how much social 
structural mixture has taken place, 
and so on. We now have a model of 
assimilation with seven variables which 
can be used to analyze the assimilation 
process with reference to either of two 
variant goal-systems: (1) “adaptation to 
the core society and culture,” and (2) 
the “melting pot.” Theoretically, it 
would be possible to apply the analysis 
model of variables with reference to car- 
rying out the goal-system of “cultural 
pluralism” as well. However, this would 
be rather premature at this point since 
the concept of cultural pluralism is itself 


so meagerly understood. 
Let us now apply this mode? of assim 


3} am indebted to Professor Richard D. Lam- 
bert of the University of Pennsylvania for point- 
ing out to me that my array of assimilation 
variables must be applied with reference to the 
basic assimilation goal. In my original scheme 
of presentation I had implicitly applied jt only 
to the goal-system of “adaptation to the cers 
society and culture.” 
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ilation analysis in tentative fashion to 
selected “minority” ethnic groups on the 
American scene. The applied paradigm 
presented in Table 2 allows us to record 
and summarize a great deal of informa- 
tion compactly and comparatively. We 
shall deal here, for illustrative purposes, 
with four groups: Negroes, Jews, Catho- 
lics (excluding Negro and Spanish-speak- 
ing Catholics), and Puerto Ricans. The 
basic goal-referent will be “adaptation to 
core society and culture.” The entries in 
the table cells may be regarded, at this 
point, as hypotheses. Qualifying com- 
ments will be made in the footnotes to 
the table. The reader may wish to refer 


back to Table 1 for definitions of each 
column heading. 


One of the tasks of sociol 
is not only to identify the f 
ables present in any given 
or situation, but also 


ogical theory 
actors or vari- 


ethnic groups listed 


xtaposition should give us 
cultural as- 
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the minority group may take place ape 
when none of the other types of asme 
ilation occurs simultaneously or ee 
and this condition of “acculturation 
only” may continue indefinitely. 

Tf we examine the history of immig™ 
tion into the United States, both 
these propositions are seen to be ge 
out. After the birth of the republic, ® 
cach succeeding wave of immigratio™ 
first from Northern and Western = 
rope, later from Southern and Easter 
Europe and the Orient, has spread or 
America, the first process that has i 
curred has been the taking on at a 
English language and American eee 
ior patterns, even while the creation jr 
the immigrant colonies scaled off oo 
members from extensive primary i 
tacts with “core socicty” Americans on 
even when prejudice and discriminat! 
against the minority have been at 4 gaa 
point. While this process is only P 
tially completed in the immigrant & d 
cration itself, with the secon the 
succeeding generations, exposed t° 4 
American public school system H 
speaking English as their native toné ra- 
the impact of the American accultu ; 
tion process has been overwhelming 
the rest becomes a matter of social © 
mobility and the kind of acculturaty 
that such mobility demands. OM 1" 
other hand, the success of the accultur’ 
tion process has by no means gun 
entry of each minority into the pum p 
Broups and institutions—that is, the SH 5. 
socicty—of the white Protestant ot 
With the exception of white Protest! 
mMigrant stock from Norther? oe 

estern Europe—] am thinking Nh 
particularly of the Scandinavians, Dot 
and Germans—by and large such T 
tural mixture on the primary leve 
not taken place. Nor has such accu! n 
tion success eliminated prejudice i 


tura- 
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discrimination or in many cases led to 
large-scale intermarriage with the core 
society. 
a only qualifications of my gener- 
ations about the rapidity and success 
n the acculturation process that the 
merican experience suggests are these: 
fa) If a minority group is spatially iso- 
ea and segregated (whether voluntar- 
ma ina rural area, as is the case 
the ‘American Indians still on res- 
ervations, even the acculturation process 


will be very slow; a 2 

marked aton, e pea 
which has been faced by the Ke wed 
Negro, if it succeeds in kee ne: 
numbers of the minority grou oo he 
of educational and fa hat 
tunities and thus predestined to ae 
in a lower-class setting, may ind Eley 
retard the acculturation proces i A 
group. Even in the case of the Aei = 
Negro, however, from the long vi oe 
perspective of American history, this be 


TABLE 2 


PARADIGM OF 
CTED GROUP: 


APPLIED TO SELE! 


ASSIMILATION 
S IN THE UNITED STATES— 
N TO CORE SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


BASIC GOAL REF 


Group 
Cul- 
tural ¢ Structural Marital 
Negroes Varia- No No 
tion by 
class * 
Jews Substan- No Substan- 
tially Yes tially No 
Catholics Substan- Partly , Partly 
a tially Yes (variation 
E Negro by area) 
and Span- 
ish-speak- 
ng) 
Puerto Mostly No No 
icans No 
ams OND O O OO Oll 
* Some reci influences Nave 
rae aoe toc and economic techniques 
ident groups since 


cultures of non-Anglo-Saxon resi 
finitely the 
e R. 


h 
® American culture is de 


ha 

Bah been great. See Georg! Hkt 
nae minority ethnic Er 

rular W have preserved the! 


Patte A 

rns. Particularly, e to indicate this degree © 
al survivals are t 

from slavery, pos 

e middle-class W 

Middle- and upper 


fan “Substantially Ye 
Clas: hough few, if any, Af 
Uns, Negro life with its deri 
distant and enforced isolation orm 
are wwe from the American cultural iire 
acculturated to American core culture. 


from th 


ERENT: ADAPTATIO! 


of course, 
the first conta 
o 

954) and our 


have not given 
ir non-Protestant religions. 


Type of assimilation 


i Attitude Behavior 
Identifica- Recep- Recep- 
tional tional tional Civic 
No No No Yes 
No No Partly Mostly 
No Partly Mostly Partly 
No No Nó Partly 


taken place. American language, diet 
have been modestly influenced by the 
cts with the American Indians, and 
influences. However, the reciprocal influences 
subsequent discussion (Gordon, 1964 
up all their pre-immigration cultural 
| have thus used the 
f adaptation 
o be found among American Negroes, lower- 
t-Civil War discrimination, both rural and 
hite world, is still at a considerable 
class Negroes, on the other hand, 
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fect of discrimination will be scen to 
have been a delaying action only; the 
quantitatively significant emergence of 
the middle-class Negro is already well on 
its way. Ios 
Before we leave specific examination 
of the acculturation variable and its rela- 
tionships, it would be well to distinguish 
between two types of cultural patterns 
and traits which may characterize any 
cthnic group. Some, like its religious be- 
liefs and practices, its ethical values, its 
musical tastes, folk recreational patterns, 
literature, historical language, and sense 
of a common past, are essential and vital 
ingredients of the group’s cultural herit- 
age, and derive exactly from that herit- 


nouncing and inflecting F 
be products of the hi 


traits or patterns (cf. Vickery & Cole, 
1943, PP. 43-4). To illustrate, the Ca- 
tholicism or Judaism of the immi 

from Southern or East 
sent a difference in 
from the American co 


Protestant religious affiliation, However, 
the greater volatility of emotional ex- 
pression of the Southern and Eastern 
European peasant or villager in compari- 
son with the characteristically greater 
reserve of the upper-middle class Amer- 
ican of the core society constitutes a 
difference in extrinsic culture, To take 
another example, the variant speech pat- 
tem, or argot, of the lower-class Negro 


re society and its 


of recent southern background, auth 
is so widespread both in the South an 
in northern cities, is a product of es 
ternal circumstances and is aa gome 
thing vital to Negro culture. It is thus 
an extrinsic cultural trait, Were pa 
argot, which constitutes such a powerfu! 
handicap to social mobility and adjus 
ment to the core culture, to disappe 
nothing significant for Negro nn es 
as a group or the Negro’s sense of ar 
history and identity would be violate 
While this distinction between T iea 
and extrinsic culture is a tentative onl 
and cannot be uniformly applied to 4 
cultural traits, it is still a useful one d 
may help cast further light on the gr 
turation process, particularly in its a 
tionship to prejudice and discriminate 
S we examine the array of ee 
tion variables again, several other n e 
tionships Suggest themselves. One is | ne 
indissoluble connection, in the T 
order indicated, between structural a 
similation and marital assimilation- in 
is, entrance of the minority group A 
the social cliques, clubs, and ae 
of the core Society at the primary 8" tial 
evel inevitably will lead to a substantia 
amount of intermarriage. If children 
ifferent ethnic backgrounds Beene a 
the same Play-group, later the “ihe 
adolescent cliques, and at college he 
same fraternities and sororities; ! g 
parents belong to the same country 
and invite each other to their ham“ 
dinner; it iş completely unrealistic 
to expect these children, now E ithely 
love and to marry each other, bli tion: 
oblivious to Previous ethnic extrac’ 
Communal leaders of religious an ntaid 
tionality groups that desire to ma! his 
their ethnic identity are, aware O 
connection, which is one reason = It 
Proliferation of youth groups which 
clubs, and communal institutions 


Jub 
for 
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tend to confine their members in their 
primary relationships safely within the 
ethnic fold. 

If marital assimilation, an inevitable 
by-product of structural assimilation, 
takes place fully, the minority group 
loses its ethnic identity in the larger 
host or core society, and identificational 
assimilation takes place. Prejudice and 
discrimination are no longer a problem, 
since eventually the descendants of the 
original minority group become indis- 
tinguishable, and since primary group 
relationships tend to build up an “in- 
group” feeling which encloses all the 
members of the group. If assimilation 
has been complete in all intrinsic as well 
as extrinsic cultural traits, then no value 
conflicts on civic issues are likely to arise 
between the now dispersed descendants 
of the ethnic minority and members of 
the core society. Thus the remaining 
types of assimilation have all taken place 
like a row of tenpins bowled over 1m 
tapid succession by a well placed strike. 
We may state the emergent generaliza- 
tion, then, as follows: Once structural 
assimilation has occurred, either st 
multaneously with or subsequent to 
acculturation, all of the other types of 
assimilation will naturally follow. It age 
hardly be pointed out that while accul- 
turation, as we have emphasized above, 
does not necessarily lead to structural 
assimilation, structural assimilation 1nev- 
itably produces acculturation. Structura 
assimilation, then, rather than accultura- 
tion, is seen to be the keystone of the 
arch of assimilation. The price of such 
assimilation, however, is the disappear- 
ance of the ethnic group 45 4 separate 
entity and the evaporation of its dis- 
tinctive values. F 

ere are a number of other crucial 
hypotheses and questions which can be 
Phrased by the manipulation of these 


variables. One of the most important, 
of course, is whether “attitude recep- 
tional” and “behavior receptional” as- 
similation—that is, elimination of 
prejudice and discrimination—may take 
place when acculturation, but not struc- 
tural assimilation, occurs. This can be 
shown to be one of the key questions in 
the application of our analytical model 
to “cultural pluralism.” Another inter- 
esting question is whether prejudice and 
discrimination are more closely related 
to differences between the core group 
and the ethnic minority in intrinsic cul- 
ture traits or extrinsic culture traits, I 
would hypothesize that, at least in our 
era, differences in extrinsic culture are 
more crucial in the development of 
prejudice than those of an intrinsic na- 
ture (cf. Vickery & Cole, 1943, p. 45). 
Differences in religious belief, per se, are 
not the occasion for bitter acrimony in 
twentieth-century America,® particularly 
when these differences occur in middle- 
class Americans of native birth whose 
external appearance, speech patterns, 
and manner are notably uniform, On 
the other hand, the gap in extrinsic cul- 
tural traits between the zoot-suited side- 
burned slum juvenile and the conserva- 
tively clothed and behaving middle-class 
American distinctly gives the signal for 
mutual suspicion and hostility. This is 
not to say that differences in intrinsic 
values among ethnic groups in America, 
particularly as these differences spill over 
into demands on the shaping of Amer- 
ican public life, may not result in power 
conflict, But one must make a distinc- 
tion between irrational ethnic prejudice, 


6 Cf. R. M. Mclver's statement: “But we do not 
find sufficient reason to regard religion by 
itself as of crucial importance in provoking the 
tensions and cleavages manifested in the 
everyday relationships of American society.” 
(1948, p. 12; italics in original.) 
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in what might be called the old-fash- 
ioned sense, and the conflict of groups 
in the civic arena over issues based on 
opposing value-premises, sincerely held 
in each case. ‘ 
We shall forgo additional manipula- 
tion of the variables in the analytical 
model at this point 7 since the preceding 
discussion should have clarified its po- 
tential use. We now have an analytical 
scheme—a set of conceptual categories 
—which allows us to appreciate the true 
complexity of the assimilation process, 
to note the varying directions it may 
take, and to discern the probable rela- 
tionships of some of its parts. This set 
of analytical tools should serve us well as 
we consider the theories of assimilation 
and minority group life which have 
arisen historically in America, 
Partisans of the idea of America as 
one huge melting pot, like adherents of 
Anglo-conformity, have provided no sys- 
tematic delineation of their views, 
Indeed, the concept is 
larly lends itself to ex 
thetoric which, howey 
gives minimal clues a 
plications of the terr 
spheres of societ 


7 The question, 
to social scienti 


crimination can be reduced 
to the reduction or elimina 
jective attitudinal phenome 
may be considered within this framework; 
thus, can “behavior receptional” assimilation 
take place prior to “attitude receptional” 
assimilation? The Supreme Court ban on racial 
segregation in the public schools, and state 
and municipal anti-discrimination legislation 
constitute, of course, a test of the hypothesis 
that legal curbs on discrimination may be 
successful even though prejudice still exists, 
and that such legal curbs may actually result 
in the reduction of Prejudice. See Robert K. 
Merton (1949), David w. Petegorsky (1951), 
Arnold M. Rose (1951), John P. Roche and 
Milton M. Gordon (1957). 


non of prejudice 


havior, Nevertheless, certain logical ms 
ferences can be made, and one Lo 
appears to be envisaged in all mE 
ments of the idea: a complete miste 
of the various stocks through em, 
riage—in other words, marital assım 
tion, or amalgamation. -or the 
With regard to cultural beban a 
most characteristic implication 1$ vi 
the cultures of the various BTOUPS ears 
mix and form a blend somewhat the 
ent from the cultures of any one O cte 
8roups separately. However, a negle ter- 
aspect of this model of cultural i ke 
mixture is whether all groups will $ i ne 
an equally influential contribution oe à 
boiling pot, or whether there is to on 
proportionate influence depending "F o 
the size, powcr, and strategic Deae 
the various groups. If, to illustrate gea 
thetically and simply, there are mei 
Sylvanians occupying their own ae 
and 2000 Mundovians enter as “ic 
grants, under the melting pot oF a á 
cultural interpenetration will the neas 
ing blend—assuming some rougi equa 
urement were possible—consist 2 cul- 
parts of Sylvanian and Muse con 
ture, or will the Sylvania cultura rtan 
tribution be fifty times as imp? ntri- 
and pervasive as the Mundovian H n 
bution? The answer to this goe ees 
obviously has significant consan jon 
for the contributing socicties, in Ma cul 
to the questions of both objectiv® 
tural survival and group psychology reta 
Indeed, at one extreme of eg be 
tion—a loose and illogical one, © oy. 
Sure—the melting pot concept ies as 
visage the culture of the immigran are 
“melting” completely into the C" a 
of the host society without leaving at 
Cultural trace at all. It would appe?" jose 
Some exponents of the idea a role 
to feeling that this was the prop nin 
for Southern and Eastern Europe? 
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migrants to play in the American melt- 
ing process. In this form, of course, the 
melting pot concept embraces a view of 
acculturation which is hardly distin- 
guishable in nature from that of Anglo- 
conformity, except that the conformity 
is to be exacted toward a cultural blend 
to which the cultures of immigrant 
groups from Northern and Western 
Europe have been conceded an earlier 
contribution. 

With regard to the remaining ass 
lation variables, the analysis may PFO 
ceed as follows: If large-scale intermar- 
riage is to have taken place, then 
obviously the immigrants must „have 
entered the cliques, clubs, other primary 
groups, and institutions of the host 
society and, in addition, placed their 
own impress upon these social structures 
to some extent. Thus the process O 
structural assimilation must somehow 
reflect a blending cffcct, also. Identifica- 
tional assimilation takes place in the 
form of all groups merging their pre- 
vious sense of pcoplehood into a new 
and larger ethnic identity which, in 
Some fashion, honors its multiple origins 
at the same time that it constitutes an 
entity distinct from them all. Prejudice 
and discrimination must be absent since 
there are not even any jdentifiably sep®- 
Tate groups to be their target, and civic 
Assimilation” will have taken place suea 
isparate cultural values are assumed to 
lave merged and powcr conflict between 


imi- 


groups would be neither necessary ma, 
Possible, This, then, is the poro 
; ot proc 


typical” model of the melting P ee 
ess. With this analysis and the prev} u 
discussion in mind, let us take a ee 
ses at the American expe nce 
how well the model applies- : 
bject 
While si ires on the sud} 
hile no exact figt a that a 


are attainable, it is safe to hd 
substantial proportion of the desce 


rie 


ants of the non-English immigrants of 
colonial times and the first three-quar- 
ters of the nineteenth century (with the 
exception of the Irish Catholics and the 
German Jews) have by now been ab- 
sorbed into the general white “socio- 
logical Protestant” sector of American 
life. That is to say, they do not live in 
communal subsocieties which are lineal 
descendants of those which their immi- 
grant ancestors created, and so far as 
they understand it, are simply “Ameri- 
cans” who may be vaguely conscious of 
an immigrant forebear here and there 
from a non-English source but for whom 
this has little current meaning. This 
would include many descendants of the 
Scotch-Irish, German Protestants 
Swedes, and Norwegians, among other 
groups from Northern and Western 
Europe, as well as, in all probability, a 
few with colonial Jewish ancestry whose 
early American progenitors converted to 
Christianity (not to mention occasional 
individuals who have a mulatto ancestor 
who, at some time, “passed” into the 
white group) .® This does not mean that 
communal societies with appropriate 
institutions representing most of these 
ancestral groups do not still exist, but 
that, in relation to the total number of 
ethnic descendants, they become increas- 
ingly thinly manned as the third and 
fourth generation leave their rural or 
town (occasionally urban) en- 


small 
and venture forth into the broader 


claves 
social world. 

The burden of our point should now 
be clear. Entrance by the descendants 
of these immigrants into the social struc- 


s of the number of very light Negroes 
rmanently into the white group 
O to 30,000 annually, although 
the practice is obviously so shrouded in secrecy 
that even these limits may not include the true 
figure. (See Maurice R. Davie, 1949; also Gun- 
nar Myrdal, 1944.) 


8 Estimate: 
who “pass” Pe! 
range from 200 
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tures of the existing white Protestant 
society, and the culmination of this 
process in intermarriage, has not led to 
the creation of new structures, new in- 
stitutional forms, and a new sense of 
identity which draws impartially from 
all sources, but rather to immersion in a 
subsocietal network of groups and insti- 
tutions which was already fixed in essen- 
tial outline with an Anglo-Saxon, general 
Protestant stamp. The prior existence of 
Anglo-Saxon institutional forms as the 
norm, the pervasiveness of the English 
language, and the numerical dominance 
of the Anglo-Saxon population made 
this outcome inevitable, 

If we turn to the cultural realm, we 
find much the same result, The tremen- 
dous contributions of non-English immi- 
grants—of both the “Old” and “New” 
varieties—to American civilization col- 
lectively in the form of agricultural and 
industrial manpower, as sources of popu- 
lation growth, as bearers of strategic new 
crafts and skills, and as patrons of the 
developing fine arts is not here in ques- 
tion. Nor is the brilliant tecord achieved 
by countless individual immigrants and 
their descendants in the business, profes- 
sional, scientific, and artistic life of the 
nation. All this has been mentioned 
before. The question at issue is rather 
the alteration of cultural forms. Here we 
would argue that, in great part, rather 
than an impartial melting of the diver- 
gent cultural patterns from all immi- 
grant sources, what has actually taken 
place has been more of a transforming 

of the later immigrant’s specific cultural 
contributions into the Anglo-Saxon 
mould, As George Stewart has put it, a 
more accurate figure of speech to de- 
scribe the American experience would 
be that of a “‘transmuting pot” in which 
“as the foreign elements, a little at a 
time, were added to the pot, they were 


not merely melted but were largely ee’ 
muted, and so did not affect the a 
material as strikingly as might noe pA 
pected” (1954, p. 23). Wil patre 
echoes this view. “The enthusiasts oo re 
‘melting pot’... ,” he writes, el 
wrong... in regard to the ee 
aspect of the assimilative process. ding 
looked forward to a genuine blen pa 
of cultures, to which every ethnic — 
would make its own contribution oe 
out of which would emerge a new ae 
tural synthesis, no more English nes 
German or Italian and yet in some ee , 
transcending and embracing ieee: be- 
In certain respects this has indeed ine 
come the case: our American CMS 
includes antipasto and spaghetti, a 
furters and pumpernickel, filet mg our 
and french fried potatoes, borsch, eal 
cream, and gefiillte fish, on a age 
equality with fried chicken, bami uld 
eggs, and pork and beans. But it war 
be a mistake to infer from this aer 
Amcrican’s image of himself—ane rage 
means the ethnic group member = js 4 
of himself as he becomes American e- 
composite or synthesis of the —! 
ments that have gone into the n the 
of the American, It is nothing © 1f is 
kind: the American’s image of iims 
still the Anglo-American ideal it yee 
the beginning of our independent i has 
ence, The ‘national type’ as idea we 
always been, and remains, pretty ith, 
fixed. It is the Mayflower, John rel 
Davy Crockett, George Washing th 
and Abraham Lincoln that define tru 
American’s self-image, and this 1 is 4 
whether the American in question and- 
descendant of the Pilgrims or the enter 
son of an immigrant from souther ion 
Europe. <., Our cultural assimila ot” 
has taken place not in a ‘melting Pe $ 
but rather in a [citing Stewart] dient 
muting pot’ in which all ingre 
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have been transformed and assimilated 
to an idealized ‘Anglo-Saxon’ model 
(Herberg, 1955, pp. 337+)- 

Both se ad culturally, then, 
the “single melting pot” vision of Amer- 
ica has been something of an illusion— 
a generous and idealistic one, 10 cee 
sense, since it held out the poms ot 
a kind of psychological equality mien 
the banner of an impartial symbol oF 
America larger than the symbols af any 
of the constituent groups—but oH 
which exhibited a considerable degree 
of sociological naïveté. Given the ae 
arrival time of the English colonists, of 
numerical dominance of the Englisi 
stock, and the cultural damman 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, the TS to 
extended to non-English immigrant 
“melt” could only result, if thoroug E 
accepted, in the latter’s loss ei ti 3 
identity, the transformation of = 
cultural survivals into Anglo-Saxon p^. 
terns, and the development 
descendants in the image of the Ang 
Saxon American. i 

Culturally, this process g! ose 
Anglo-Saxon patterns pas a or 
sively and inexorably, with g groups: 
lesser speed, among all amin ie has, 
Structurally, however, the pare end- 
So far, been somewhat different, nr ite 
ing on whether we are one im- 
Protestant descendants of tha d Jews of 
migration, white Catholics ite or the 


both i of immigration, 
periods rn Here, 


melting pot 


Comes applicable. 
descendants of Germans a e structur- 
Wane can, {E they vis Protestant 
ally into the general white fess ish 
Subsociety with relative €45° nd Polish 
Catholics, Italian Catholics cout either 
Catholics cannot do 5° wit 


formal religious conversion or a kind of 
sociological “‘passing”—neither process 
being likely to attract overwhelmingly 
large numbers, Negroes, Orientals, 
Mexican-Americans, and some Puerto 
Ricans are prevented by racial discrimi- 
nation from participating meaningfully 
in either the white Protestant or the 
white Catholic communities. National- 
ity background differences within the 
white population, however, appear to be 
more amenable to dissolving influences. 
The passing of the “nationality” com- 
munities may be slower than Kennedy 
and Herberg intimate and the rate of 
Catholic-Protestant intermarriage has 
been shown to be substantially higher 
in the country as a whole than in New 
Haven. However, a vastly important and 
largely neglected sociological point 
about mixed marriages, racial, religious, 
or national, apart from the rate, is in 
what social structures the intermarried 
couples and their children incorporate 
themselves. If Catholic-Protestant inter- 
married couples live more or less com- 
pletely within either the Catholic social 
community of the Protestant social 
community, the sociological fact of the 
existence of the, particular religious 
community and its separation from 
other religious communities remains. 
The result of these processes, struc- 
ally speaking, is that American society 
on e composed of a number 
of “pots,” or subsocieties, three of which 
the religious containers marked 
Fis testant Catholic, and Jew, which 
A in the process of melting down = 
white nationality background = eae = 
+ .< contained within them; others are 
Hes: © roups which are not allowed to 
acn er acturally; and still others are 
ache tial remnants of the nationality 
oS eae communities manned by 
Pae Er members who are either of the 


has come to b 
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first generation, or who, while native 
born, choose to remain within the ethnic 
enclosure. All of these constitute the 
ethnic subsocieties which we have de- 
scribed earlier, with their network of 
primary groups, organizations, and insti- 
tutions within which a member’s life 
may be comfortably enclosed except for 
secondary contacts with “outsiders” in 
the process of making a living and carry- 
ing out the minimal duties of political 
citizenship, if he so desires, Another pot 
besides the religious containers which is 
actually doing some structura] melting is 


13 
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Need for socializatio 


The socialization that an individual 


receives in childhood cannot be fully 
adequate as preparation for f 
demanded of him in | 


dividuals mature, they 
sequence of statuses c 
different stages in the ] 


n after childhood 


ife cycle (Glick, 
1957). Even though some of the expec- 
tations of socicty are relatively stable 
through the life cycle, many others 
change from one age to the next. We 
know that society demands that the 
individual meet these changed expecta- 
tions, and demands that he alter his 
personality and behavior to make room 


Reprinted from Orville G. Brim, Jr., 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966, pp. 18-3. 


and Stanton Wheeler. 
3, with permission of 


labeled “intellectuals.” All. these a 
taincrs, as they bubble along in the we 
of American life and experience ae 
tending to produce, with somew I 
differing speeds, products which are a 
turally very similar, while at the o 
time they remain structurally separi 
The entire picture is one which, wi 

the cultural qualifications already nor ” 
may be called a “multiple melting P,, 
And so we arrive at the “pluralism 


, : rary 
which characterizes the contempo 
American scene. 


Socialization in later life 


ons 
x T ; ers? 
in his life for newly significant P chet: 
such as his family members, his te? t 


his employers, and his colleagues 
work. social 
The ¢ffectiveness of childhood Stivell 
ization certainly is greater im TE escri A 
unchanging socicties, Cultural Le a 
tions of a powerful nature de a hat 
usual sequence of statuses and 19 ene 
individuals are to assume during men! 
ife span, The process of develop steP 
and differentiation goes along p im 
with physical maturation—increr pits 
Stature, strength, capacity—that Py dae 
the individual to meet the enlarge new 
mands upon him associated wi” rki 
o! 
» Socialization Atter chitanood, New * 
the author ang the publisher 
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statuses. The increased demands arc 
timed according to age or growth and 
may be thought of as developmental 
tasks. Further advances of the individual 
to greater differentiation of his relation- 
ships with others occur according to Cer- 
tain schedules which integrate his capa- 
bilities with age-graded requirements of 
the society. For example, enrollment im 
school may occur at the age when the 
child’s physical, linguistic, and social 
skills enable him to deal with the formal 
educational system. Pe 

Also, in such quiet socicties, stability 
comes from the continuity over time of 
the significant others with whom onc 1s 
involved. The carliest groups of signifi- 
Cant persons remain on the eed 
through much of one’s life. Parents may 
live on through one’s middle jon 
friendships may persist through much 
of the life span; one mares into 3 
homogamous group whose expectations 
are similar to those of prior reference 
figures. All of this enables socialization 
to be developmental in nature, that a 
to occur in a regular progression from ii 
fancy through old age, and for pan 
Patory socialization for later-life roles to 
be more effective. r 

However, even in such relatively zi 
changing societies one cannot be art 
ized in childhood to handle success a a 
all of the roles he will confront ids 
future. Socialization in later years pa 
On attitudes and skills acquired er te 
Using them as a foundation. ote 
More demanding learning: i See ocial 
that for reasons fundamental pate age 
Organization individuals at Ea ® 
Periods cannot be socialized Feraris 
for roles they may occupy H role is a 
Socialization into the man S some 
Case in point. There gil b i Benedict 
Cultural discontinuities, i at succes- 
(1949) has pointed out, $° tha 


sive roles to be learned do not build 
upon cach other and even may conflict 
with what was learned earlier. 

The situation for most men is much 
more difficult, because they live in com- 
plex and changing socicties. The in- 
adequacies of early socialization for the 
role the person will play during his lifc- 
time are much greater. The geographical 
mobility associated with the modern 
age and the social mobility characteristic 
of the achievement-oriented open-class 
society both contribute to the character- 
istically unforeseeable career pattern of 
modern man. The heterogeneity of sub- 
cultures in complex modern societies 
compounds the effects of mobility by 
the novel and unpredictable role de- 
mands placed on the individual. So, 
also, do the rapid social changes occur- 
ring during a lifetime render inadequate 
much childhood learning: technological 
obsolescence in one’s occupation, shifts 
in sexual folkways, opportunities for 
equality in employment for minority 
group members, are but a few of a myr- 
iad of examples that might be set forth. 
Discontinuitics between what is cx- 
pected in successive roles are greater; the 
inabilitics of the socializing agents to 
do an effective job rise as the rate of 
change increases; subgroups with deviant 
values emerge which do not prepare the 
child for performance of the roles ex- 
pected of him by the larger society. 
Agents may be missing, as in broken 
homes, or key institutions or agencies 
lacking, as in the absence of an educa- 
tional system in counties in Virginia 
when the public schools were closed; 
the parent himself may be inadequate 
to the task because he no longer cares or 
understands. 

Faced with these challenges, complex 
and changing societies might try to lay 
the groundwork for the necessary learn- 
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ing in later life, when the cala al r 
confronted with adult roles as yc ben, 
dimly scen, by providing the inten 
with initiative, creativity, the power D 
self-determination, insight, flexibility, 
and intelligent response to new condi- 
tions; to move, that is, away from in- 
doctrination and habit formation toward 
development of broadly useful traits and 
skills enabling him to meet a varicty of 
social demands. This, of course, isa 
familiar educational theory, deriving 
from changes introduced by John Dewey 
and others in the past fifty years. From 
the sociological viewpoint these changes 
are scen as an attempt by American 
socicty to provide for effective socializa- 
tion of its members through life with- 
out being dependent on socictal sta- 
bility. 
This is desirable but not sufficient; 
modern societies must provide for re- 
socialization into roles for which the 
person has not been developmentally 
prepared. Societal institutions evolve 
that are specifically devoted to resociali- 
zation of the child or adult, much as the 
school and family are devoted to de- 
velopmental socialization. Newly visible 
deficiencies in training 
tesocialization efforts, g 
being the marital and parental roles. 
Poor developmental socialization is 
caused by inattention on the part of the 
child’s parents, the absence of many sib- 
lings in the home, general decreased Te- 
sponsibility of children for helping par- 
ents in their duties, and so on. As a 
consequence, programs and institutions 
are emerging which are devoted to par- 
ent and family life education. 


are met by new 
ood illustrations 


Limits of later-life socialization 


Given the need for adult socialization, 


what are the potentialities for new bpr 
ing, and for change in pesontitie i 
the individual after his formative chi 
hood years? The limits of socialization 
in later life are set by the biological He 
pacitics of an individual and by me 
effects of earlier learning or the lac {fs 
it. The effectiveness of later-life soc 
zation is a consequence of the ig 
tion of these two restrictions with the 
level of technology achieved by The 
socicty in its socialization methods. awh 
latter depend primarily on the ee 
edge available about human saan r 
and to a lesser extent on Hog a 
developments; the remarks that non 
assume a given level of socializ 
technology. huma® 
A substantial portion of the " logi- 
Taw material of society that is m an’ 
cally inadequate in one respect O res" 
other is removed from natural ve 0 
sion through the life cycle by ver ap’ 
several methods and hence does tio? 
pear in the usual later-life socia aan 
situations, By and large, the ie to 
of a socicty upon adults are tilo and 
the capacities of the average eee cr 
socialization proceeds without a 
cence from biological limitations- 
There are, nevertheless, two as 
which biological restrictions lead t€ 
tations on later-life socialization. pe 
first of these occurs primarily in a nies” 
class society with a high level af ae pilit’ 
ment motivation. Here upward = may 
into ever more demanding roles ich 
lead an individual to positions 1 ot j 
he is unable to meet the chalet 5 
Cause of limited intelligence, ie sec” 
or other biological attributes. 


ve disas 
ond occurs when war or another dis? 
destroys the 


ays i 
yim 
phe 


ne 


protection given Ma in 
viduals by society from the direc ical! 
pact of nature, and persons bite in 
adequate for the roles they will m 
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the course of their normal civilized life 
cycle may suddenly find themselves un- 
able to live under new and primitive 
conditions. 

The effects of earlier le 
lack of them, are the other limits on 
later-life socialization. First we must 
Tecognize the durable qualities of early 
childhood learning. Socialization occur 
ting during childhood correctly receives 
Primary emphasis in research and the- 
ory. The potency and durability of the 
learning that occurs during this period 
are assumed on the basis of the fre- 
quency of learning situations, their pr 
macy in the career of the organism, and 
the intensity of the rewards and punish- 
ments administered. Morcovet, what 
is learned in childhood is dificult to 
change because much of it was learned 
under conditions of partial reinforce- 
ment, 

In addition, it is held by many (and 
believed to be of utmost importance) 
that during carly socialization the bulk 
of the unconscious material of the per- 
sonality is accumulated, and the inertia 
established in the individual personality 
by its unconscious components, rela 
tively inaccessible as they are to change 
through simple socialization p"° ae 
is the cause of its manifest continuity. 
One might add that probably the char- 
acteristic modes of defense 
tablished carly, thus painting 
colors of personality for the life span- al 

Granted that there are enduring a 
ities to childhood learning, the @ e ai 
of such learning On Jater-life ae 
tion are more complicated than the} 
May seem to be on quick 
It is not only that early 
feres with and limits Jater learning: 
is just one of seve nee 
is the relationship of earlier 2 
or its absence, to later learning 


arming, OT the 


nter- 
his 


amning, 
‘hich 


determines whether it will limit or facili- 
tate adult socialization. 

In some cases there is discontinuity 
and conflict between carlicr and later 
learning. Later-life socialization requires 
replacement of the carlier with the 
later, of the old with the new, rather 
than building upon the existing per- 
sonality base; the contrast in the pre- 
marital and postmarital roles of the 
American middle-class female is an out- 
standing example of this discontinuity. 

In other instances, the childhood 
learning may facilitate later learning, if 
the clements learned first are compatible 
with what is to be learned in later life. 
As is pointed out later, adult socializa- 
tion frequently consists of creating new 
combinations of old response clements; 
if these elements have been well learned, 
they may facilitate learning the adult 
role. 

Sometimes it is the absence of certain 
childhood learning that affects later-life 
socialization. Here, at first glance, we 
would think that the absence of child- 
hood learning would provide a clean 
slate for the later-life socialization effort, 
and that the absence of possibly com- 
peting responses would make the adult's 
learning tasks much easier. Training the 
new bride how to cook, or teaching a 
manual trade to the previously untutored 
adolescent, seems casier than changing 
skills that may already exist. This is 
true in many Cases, but we should be 
cautious. It is doubtful that one comes 
on a role in later life without any frag- 
ments at all of relevant socialization; 
the inexperienced mother may seem to 
know little, but she knows somcthing, 
and, even more, she has response cle- 
ments for the role performance that are 
not manifest at the conscious level. 

The absence of carly learning clearly 
will hinder later-life socialization when 
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something that should have been ac- 
quired as a basis for learning in later 
years in fact was not. It has been sug- 
gested (Caldwell, 1962) that the oc- 
currence of critical periods in the life 
cycle, now demonstrated in subhuman 
species, may also characterize human de- 
velopment. If there are certain things 
that must be learned by human beings 
at specific stages in their development, 
then failure to learn this material at the 
appropriate period makes subsequent 
learning impossible, Such carly deficien- 
cies may even affect the learning ability 
itself. Although we know little as yet 
about possible critical periods in learn- 
ing, we can speculate about adulthood; 
for example, lcarning certain attitudes 
during the formative middle years may 
lay the necessary basis for satisfactory 
socialization into the old-age role, 
What data do we have on the cffects 
of carly-life experience? The main eyi- 
dence comes from case histories ob. 
tained in clinical Practice (Brim, 1959), 
and it has a post hoc and speculative 


quality, Recently more attention has 


been given to empirical studies of con- 


tinuity in personality and to the dura- 
bility of early childhood learning, Le- 
Vine (1963) cites many of these stu, 
with reference to the 
language and 


dies 
acquisition of 
enduring political atti- 


time, Teports that the 


istent conclusions 
which varv from study to study and 


from sample to sample. She states that 
while the evidence shows “continuity 
of personality” the larger proportion of 
the variance in personality at later times 
remains unaccounted for: that is, it is 
not predictable from carlier measure- 
ments of Personality. She concludes that 


“the nature of personality changes A 
adulthood mav be relatively absent” 
but the conviction is a reasonable on! 
that changes do occur” (p- 55)- Aut 

Many of the existing studies are ot 
satisfactory in another way. They p as 
on specific personality traits, sue ni 
an attitude or some type of respo ied 
and the data often are the noni a 
output of a concern with some ai o 
topic. In comparison to the amgin e 
information available about Pe we 
development in carlicr age porta. 
have little knowledge about ae tha 
groups. Sewell (1963) points ou “fine? 
there are relatively few sharply “ ciak 
or clearly focused studies of adult a / 
ization concerned with the ene 
which society, through its sher a 
Socializes a person in later life vette” 
Specific role or set of roles, ee may 
tion given to the changes ar char 
result in me | studies 
ae, 


idly 


asurable personali 
acteristics, The few prototypica ik 
which can be cited arc pamati a 
arca of job training or, more a y 
Occupational socialization, en pall „agucs 
work of Becker and his colles 
(1961). ational 
A study outside of the a i 
tole that is of special interest ne 
cent’s work on marital socia hat 
(1964). His study demonstrates © 
in scores on scales of the 
Personality Inventory (such ne 
Nance and self-acceptance ) vl grou 
Sequence of Marriage, A contre iost "° 
of unmarried persons shows D group: 
change compared to the mane ene i 
Vincent also Teports that the the 38° 
of change depends in part on , thos’ 
of the couple at marriage, yii rea cst 
who Marry carly showing the 81°" on 
subsequent i 


work 5 
change, Other Y ome 
adults which 


atio” 


sqluable 
May prove valua 
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from family life education. Most of the 
studies of family life education are 
highly valuable analyses of how one car- 
tics on adult socialization; the observa- 
tions made in these studics about meth- 
ods and the causes of change in adult 
personality are applicable to other adult 
Socialization processes (Brim, 1959)- 
To summarize, both biological and 
carly-learning limitations on later-life 
Socialization exist, but their exact nature 
is not understood. Discussion of the 
Problem, and the arguments pro and 
con, would be clarified by specifying the 
levels or types of behavior or personality 
characteristics which one has in mind, 
for example, political attitudes, feclings 
about one’s father, reactions to ai- 
thority, or beliefs about God. Much rc- 
Mains to be done, and too little atten- 
tion has been given to the study of the 


Possibly sizable changes which occur 
after childhood as a result of aukene 
he 


Socialization processes by socicty. $ 
powerful arguments for the potent Cr 
fects of carly-life experiences should not 
deter the study of large and important 
changes that may take in later 
life, j 


place 


Changes in content of socialization 
The substantive content of en" 
differs, of course, in important ways a 
different stages of the life cycle and ms 
different major social institutions. F epe 
learn different things at different times 
and places in their lives. ned tne 
It is uncertain, howevet, psn the 
types as opposed to the a ie cycle. 
content differ throughout the ite 2 he 
Still the needs for socialization a oi 
effects of learning and biologi seem 
acteristics in any give? case would > 


to dictate the nature of the socialization 
process; and since these vary by life- 
cycle stages, with the needs and limits 
of adult socialization being different 
from those of childhood, it is probable 
that the types of content vary accord- 
ingly. Six such probable changes in con- 
tent will be discussed. 

The most important change, perhaps, 
is the shift in content from a concern 
with values and motives to a con- 
cern with overt behavior.! Some other 
changes are described in other aspects 
of socialization content. These are as 
follows: from acquisition of new ma- 
terial to a synthesis of the old; from a 
concern with idealism to a concern with 
realism; from teaching expectations to 
teaching how to mediate conflict among 
expectations; from a concern with gen- 
cral demands of society to a concern 
with role-specific expectations; and fi- 
nally, a change from “I-me” components 
of personality to other components. 


VALUES AND MOTIVES VERSUS 
OVERT BEHAVIOR 
There are three things a person requires 
before he is able to perform satisfactorily 
i role. He must know what is cx- 
pected of him (both in behavior and in 
values), must be able to meet the role 
requirements, and must desire to prac- 
tice the behavior and pursue the appro- 
priate ends. It can be said that the pur- 
poses of socialization are to give a person 
knowledge, ability, and motivation. 

A simple cross-classification of these 
three concepts with values and behavior 


in a 


1 An analysis of adult socialization in terms of 
the relative emphasis on these two role com- 
ponents was introduced to the Social Science 
Research Council Conference by Irving Rosow in 
his paper, ‘Forms and Functions of Adult So- 
cialization.” See also Merton (1957). 
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establishes a paradigm which helps to 
analyze changes in the content of social- 
ization through the life cycle. In this 
paradigm six cells are indicated by let- 
ters for simplicity of reference: 


behavior values 
knowledge A B 
ability C ) 
motivation E J 


Cells A and B indicate respectively 
that the individual knows what behavior 
is expected of him and what ends he 
should pursue; E and I’ indicate that 
the individual is motivated to behave 
in the appropriate ways and to pursue 
the designated values; C and D indicate 
that the individual is able to Cs 
the behavior and to hold 
values.? 

With respect to ch 
life cycle, the emphasis in socialization 
moves from motivation to ability and 
knowledge, and from a concern with 
values to a concern with behavior, 

The highest priority in childhood 
socialization is represented by Cell F, 
namely, to take the b: \ 
infant and transform 
into desires for ree 
and finally 
fic cultural 


arry out 
appropriate 


anges during the 


ocia On does not 
individual to control 


*The question of being able or unable to hold 
values may at first seem somewhat Peculiar, 
but the inability involved here arises from 
conflict within the personality. This instance 
of inability as a source of 


deviance in role 
Performance is discussed in greater detail later 
on. 


and regulate the gratification of primary 
drive systems.* «(eins 
The usual concern of adult sociali A 
tion is represented by Cell A. a 
assumes that the adult knows the or 
to be pursued in different roles, oe ie 
wants to pursue them with the ma 
appropriate means, and that all that i at 
remain to be done is to teach him nt 
to do. This is illustrated by the gme m 
a military recruit. ‘The training progra a 
starts at about the level of “This 15 4 
gun” and “This is how it is fired, , 
there are some things the indini i 
unable to do (Cal C), the ee 
Program seeks to upgrade his abil!) 


is 


i to 
x 3 sgjgnet 
for example, by instruction oa 1g 
a - : viii 
reduce illiteracy, If he is unwi (Cell 
carry out his various tasks 


“curs 
D), then motivational training fg 
through administration of spee peats 
wards and punishments. If it ape ie 
that education about values is nd in 
(Cell B), the individual is enrollet ai 
gencral orientation course on et 
values and the purpose of the eee 
“why we fight” training progam nd o 
stituted to provide an understan¢ H if 
the appropriate ends to be sous icts 
the individual has serious eo her 
within himself but does his best, tive 
peutic procedures are instituted al pD 
this Problem, which lies in C¢ 
Only in the 


i 


cr 
„n oth 
last analysis, whe? 


es ofl 
3 tiv e 
? The development of secondary MO n5 

ented toward i 


i with PE 
n learning associated part i 
Primary motives iS ith 


o ti- 
unsocialized because Be 
Febears to be a greater concern with moti’ 
fication of Primary than of secondary ialize 
tion. But one also Correctly calls uns e P 
a person with 
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possible types of deficiencies in socializa- 
tion have been ruled out, is it assumed 
that there is a problem in motivation 
toward the appropriate values, the case 
Tepresented by Cell F. Such men are 
critical of the value system of their so- 
ciety: in our country they may be paci- 
fists, Communists, or members of other 
groups which reject traditional American 
valucs, Sometimes resocialization efforts 
are launched in such cases, but more 
often retraining of these individuals 1s 
considered to be an impossible task, and 
they are jailed, ignored, or relegated to 
marginal, inconsequential positions. 
In general, then, socialization after 
childhood deals primarily with overt bc- 
havior in the role and makes little at- 
tempt to influence motivation of a fu 
damental kind or to influence basic 
values, Socicty is willing to spend much 
less time in redirecting the motivation 
and yalues of adults than of children; 
for the latter it is understood that this 
is a necessary task of the institutions 
involved, such as the family, and they 
are organized to carry out this oanp 
Why should this difference exist? 
Probably it stems directly from the i 
tations on learning in later life, ni z 
makes impractical any eam eit 
thorough resocialization. Irving 0 vl 
has asked if adult socialization ae 
fact, gencrate suitable peliefs and a 
tudes, suitable motivation for oy 
types of performance, or aap i 
limitations on learning aTe such i la we 
Socializing agent must deal ie 5 TE 
Performance only. It may be en ig 
costs are too high and that it re ew 
not efficient from society's pom, meine 
to spend too much time on en ine 
an old dog new tricks. y 
tensive and costly reso 
can be made for adults on 


need for a certain kind of manpower is 
unusually great and the question of 
efficiency becomes secondary to the de- 
mand for personnel. i 

Socicty has at least two major solu- 
tions to this possible problem. Onc is 
anticipatory: selection is made of can- 
didates for an adult organization to 
screen out those who do not have ap- 
propriate motives and values for the 
anticipated roles. This procedure helps 
to assure that those who enter the or- 
ganization will not present difficult prob- 
lems for the socialization program. In 
this way adults probably get sorted out, 
more or less, and placed in social situa- 
tions where they fit best in terms of the 
values and motives learned in their carly- 
life socialization. 

A second solution, which Rosow has 
pointed out, is that society may accept 
as evidence of satisfactory socialization 
conforming behavior alone, foregoing 
any concern with value systems. This en- 
tails risk, as he indicates, for if the 
social system undergoes stress, the con- 
formity, since it is superficial, may break 
down rapidly. 

As a last resort, the remaining in- 
stances of deviance in need of reso- 
cialization—the genuincly tough cases 
where the appropriate values have not 
been internalized—can be processed 
through the special correctional institu- 
tions (prisons, hospitals, etc.) of the 


society at large. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW MATERIAL 
VERSUS SYNTHESIS OF OLD MATERIAL 

As a person moves through the life cycle 
he accumulates an extensive repertoire 
of responses, both affective and be- 
havioral. These are organized accord- 
ing to roles and, at a more specific level, 


by episodes within a role. These re- 
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sponses can be detached re Boron 
texts in which they have : been a ys 
and used, and joined with meat 
new combinations suitable as soan Se 
havior responsive to the complex ae 
mands of adulthood. We can say, there- 
fore, that the content acquired in adult 
socialization is not so much new material 
as it is the aggregation and synthesis of 
elements from a storehouse of already- 
learned responses, with perhaps the 
addition of several fragments that are 
newly learned when necessary to fill 
out the required social acts. The usual 
objective of socialization in the later- 
life stages is to get one to practice a new 
combination of skills already acquired, 
to combine cxisting elements into new 
forms, to trim and polish existing ma- 
terial, rather than to learn w 
complexes or responses, 
of the relatively untrained child, for 
whom the socialization effort starts with 


little more than initial intelligence and 
primary drives, 


holly new 
as in the case 


IDEALISM AND REALISM 
The third ch 
formation o 
the 


ange in content is the trans- 
f idealism into realism. As 
individual matures, socicty demat 
that he become more rez 


aside his childish idealism. Early learn. 
ing encompasses the formal status struc- 
ture; later learning takes into account 
the actual and/or informal Status struc- 
ture. One designates as cynical a person 
who doubts that the actual and the 
formal are the same. However, we think 
of a person as naive if he does not make 
this distinction. In socialization the 
child is shielded from contact with the 
informal systems of socictv—or, at least, 
knowledge of these is not formally 
taught. This serves to maintain and 
legitimize the formal status differentia- 
tions and to protect them from change. 


nds 
listie and lay 


P » for 

But at later stages in the life eyele, i 
the system to work effectively, the vat 
istic aspects of status differentiation a 
must be taught. y listin- 

Closely related is learning to K anes 
guish between ideal role ae mi 
and what is actually expected of or is 
a role. Here, as in the foregoms. ions 
inculcation of ideal role prescrip ich 
results in a desirable idealism fl o 
strengthens and perpetuates the 1% is is 
the society, As the child BN ae 
taught to realize that there is a ; 1 and 
tion between the ideal and the ti ge 
learns to take his part in erie o 
cording to the realistic expectatl form 
others, rather than attempting COn 
ity to ideal norms. 


RESOLVING CONFLICTS; 
META-PRESCRIPTIONS l a 
The fourth type of change is toa R 
concern with teaching the TAE 
mediate conflicting demands. << forced 
moves through the life cycle, he mane 
to develop methods of ee a 
conflicting role prescriptions. ji 


eate! 


one 


into two basic types. First, there he P" 
tole conflict of two kinds: (a) idua! 
scriptions of two or more ind Re com 
for the same aspect of a role mi plove" 
flict: thus, the wife and the ane the 
may differ in their prescriptions 
individual’s job performance; a 
scriptions of just one individua? 
different aspects of the role no hus 
conflict; the wife may expect wa 
band to be both companion W! 
taskmaster to his son, , nflicts 

Second, there is interrole one 4 
again classifiable into two subtype pals 
conflict between two or more ae Cr 
about two separate roles; fot A or” 
the cmplover’s demands for job PS 


pi 
pout 
„in 


A, =e 
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ance conflict with the wife's demands 
for familial performance; (b) conflict 
between the expectations of one indi- 
vidual for performance in two different 
roles, as in the case where the wife has 
conflicting expectations for her hus- 
band’s behavior at home and on the job. 

The need to learn how to handle such 
conflicts occurs to a greater extent M 
later life for at least two reasons. First, 
children tend to be shiclded by socicty 
from the realities of lifes and if the cul- 
tural norm is that children should be 
protected from ing life’s conflicts, 
then it follows that nothing will be 
taught about ways of mediating them. 


Second, in later life there are more roles 
and more complexity within roles, so 
i exists 0 


that a much greater possibility 
role conflict. To put it differently, the 
reference set of adults is considerably 
larger than that of children; their social 
Systems are more extensive and more 
numerous. They have a past, for one 
thing; and they ‘have occupational roles, 
as well as additional family roles gaine 
through marriage. They attuned 
More often to distant reference figures 
than they were as children, ™ 
reference sets included mainly 
Near them. 

Thus, as a person ages, 


he learns the 


hich Ralph 


withdrawing i‘ - 
and scheduling 
se- 


avoiding the situation, 
ceptably from conflict, 
conflicting demands i 
quence, so that the 
Also, as Howard 
Pointed out, he lears 
method of conflict Tes% ia 
to compromise between the 
demands. 

There is another 
of conflict resolution © aeh M een 
been overlooked or at Jeast has ? 


ano 
jution, that 
opposing 


ant method 


import 5 
k may have 


given formal conceptualization, In every 
society there are well-recognized pre- 
scriptions for solving certain kinds of 
conflicts that arise from the competing 
demands of reference set members. 
These prescriptions for mediating role 
conflict can be called meta-prescriptions, 
Such meta-prescriptions govern the res- 
olution of conflict between demands 
on one’s time and loyalties, and usually 
although not always, pertain to miee 
role rather than intrarole conflict.* Ex- 
amples of meta-prescriptions are “Do 
what vour employer asks of vou, even if 
it means that you have little time for 
your children,” and “Side with vour 
wife when she disciplines the children, 
even if you think she is wrong.” Meta- 
prescriptions, therefore, guide the proc- 
ess of compromise and dictate whether 
the solutions should be one-sided, as in 
the two examples given above, or more 
ona half-and-half basis, such as “Save 
at least three nights a weck for vour 
family, even if there is work you should 
be doing.” It seems that a noticeable 
change in the content of socialization in 
later-life periods is the attention given 
to ways of resolving conflict through 
such meta-prescriptions. 


INCREASE IN SPECIFICITY 
The fifth characteristic of change in 
socialization content is along the dimen- 


+ A current study of executive personality and 
achievement carried out by the author and his 
colleagues [see Brim & Wheeler, 1966. Preface] 
has collected substantial data on the meta- 
prescriptions for resolving role conflict between 
the demands of parents and children, one's boss 
and his work colleagues, wife and employer, 
and so on. These meta-prescriptions may differ 
from one person to the next, and result in 
relatively more or fewer conflict resolutions 
being made in, Say, the direction of favoring 
the prescriptions of one’s work environment as 
contrasted with his home. These appear to be 
fairly powerful predictors of differential achieve- 


ment. 
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i cificity; at is, 
re egy eye = ie 
whether what is ta appl pol oad 

ial situations or to just a 
ee can be applied to Fao 
ponents, valucs and means, © oi 
scriptions. ‘There is no zason | pm 
tain that valucs EEA ce she 
and that methods of achieving hen a F 
specific. ‘This is noted only caine si 
the tendency to define values as a 
thing general; the concept is not acing 

di is sense. 

m mie 3 trained both deliberately 
and unwittingly by socializing agents 
in the goals and behavior appropriate 
for his sex. There are male and female 
styles of doing many different things, 
and these are learned carly. These char- 
acteristics are gencral, in the sense that 
they are required in a varicty of situ 
tions he will confront in society, 
as major components or as 
coloring to other 


a- 
cither 
necessary 
aspects of his behavior, 
The case is similar for cultural differ- 
ences in basic values, such 


lated to achievement, to n 
family, and indeed for 
value orientations, tc 
Kluckhohn’s phrase ( 
to distinguish 


as those re- 


ature, to the 
all those general 
> use Florence 
1953), which help 
major cultural groups. 
ncy are acquired early (and, in con- 
trast to sex roles, with pethaps less 
deliberate instruction), and they give 
shape and tone to the performance of 
many roles in socicty, 

It also is true that a person is social- 
ized for his socioeconomic position, a 
process that Charles E. Bidwell speaks 
of as socialization into a status level or 
a style of life.5 Again, gencral skills and 
values are learned, appropriate to carry- 
ing out in a certain manner a number 
of specific role demands for behavior. 
* Charles E, Bidwell, 


Adult Socialization," 
Social Science Resear 


“Some Aspects of Pre- 
Paper prepared for the 
ch Council Conference, 


The values and behavior appropriate n 
a social class position, to a prestige e 
in life, usually are acquired in ghiidh 3 
and, as was true with respect to sex TO a 
and basic cultural values, some part be 
what is learned is gained outside of am 
deliberate formal training program. sa 
One would have to say that these A 
cral values of one’s culture AEs mt i 
whole, acquired in childhood. aoe 
Bidwell points out, there is some soc ai 
ization into value systems of a e" ie 
social class during the college nae iai 
notes that one function of e 
certain colleges is to carry on this me 
of socialization into a social elie fart? 
higher than that of the individual's ma 
ily of origin, The existence of cnt 
socializing agencics with this seu aaa 
function is understood as a mn 
the “legitimate” need for resocializa jl- 
resulting from the upward social T A 
ity in Amcrican life in which the ; 
vidual moves from one ae 
another, with corresponding differ 
in expectations, sons i 
Doubtless there are other ne 
which the general values are the co bu 
of socialization at later age porate 
these are not casy to identify. m cial- 
instances the content of later-life sachet 
ization tends to be role-specific, i 
than general in nature. 


n 


FEWER “LME” RELATIONSHIPS 


This final life-cycle comparison | 
from the basic ‘view presented p 
that part of personality consists © s 
other systems, From what has begn- 
it follows that the content aeaa i 
later stages of the life cycle wou “scl 
volve fewer of the “I-me” type  ° 
other relationships and more © 
objective “they-me” and “I-them s 
ponents. Reviewing the reasons E ie 
development of this kind of self- 


arises 
arlie! 
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system, one realizes that the causes for 


the lack of identification of the signif- 
icant person or persons. and the result- 
ant use of “I” in their place, exist to a 
much lesser degree in adulthood. At 
later ages the source of the material 
which is acquired is more readily identi- 
fiable; the “they” involved usually is 
quite clear. Moreover, with the growth 
of power in maturity, one increases the 


degree to which he is the instigator of 
ently is engaged 


the action and consequ 
more frequently in, and thus thinks 
about himself as, the «J-them” relation- 


ship. 
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If one equates the “I-me” component 
of personality with the core personality 
with “identity,” as indicated in the alee 
cussion carlier, then he could say that 
identity tends to be laid down in largest 
part in carly stages of the life cycle. This 
is true to a degree, of course, but as was 
said in considering the limiting effects 
of childhood experiences, it is Oker: 
emphasized. Not uncommonly, dramatic 
shifts in identity do occur at later stages 
of the life cycle, since significant persons 
may have an unusual impact on a per- 
son's appraisal of his own basic char- 


acteristics. 


IIl PERSONALITY AND SOCIETY 


a function of a person in an environment, a 
always been basic to social psychological 
c into assessment of personality attributes 
and examinations of their relations with social processes. Some aséfal 
atments of these subjects are books by Hall and 
and Hall (1965), Smelser and Smelser (1963) 
(1968), and especially the new Handhook 
search (1968), edited by Borgatta and Lam- 
and social psychological theory have de- 
in parallel, as partly independent though mutually 
lity has commonly entered social psychology 


from the outside, so tO speak, as a generalized representation of the 
behavioral tendencies brought to the situation by the 
individual, acting with the propertics of the sctting to produce behavior. 

Pet Gove tani relative weight to allocate to personality and how 
shu tw E been a matter for much theoretical argument 
among social psychologists, reflecting their part in the long-standing 
dispositional-situational debate. Although more often than not person- 
slits tes bean conceited ant which people have inside 
them to govern their 
unduly arbitrary tO con 
his social surroundings: 
Section, and later in Section 


Because social behavior i$ 
concept of personality has 
thought. Much effort has go” 


sources for gencral tre 
Lindzey (1970), Lindzey 
Sanford (1966), Mchrabian 
of Personality Theory and Re 
bert. Yet, personality theory 
veloped essentially 
relevant, domains. Persona 


k 
organismic” 


g const: 
dless of circumstances, it appears 


idual as categorically separate from 
atters discussed in the preceding 
that personality must fnd a 


as somethin 
actions regal 
sider the indiv 
Indeed, the m 
V, indicate 
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lace within general theory in social psychology (see Sanford, ey 
2 =A pments in the analysis of comparative cultures (see Kroeber, ec 
mete investigation of social processes (sce Hare, 1962), all ait 
= the blending of the person and the social situation, as do the wo : 
eaae theorists like Emile Durkheim (1950), Max Weber Le 
1947), Charles Cooley (1922), George Herbert Mead (1934). / 


; z), to 
Kardiner (1939), Erich Fromm (1941), and Ralph Linton (1945)> 
name a few. 


Speaking in a gencral w 
pirical evidence, J. McV. 
lenge to traditional mode 


ay to these same m 
Hunt begins this sc 
S of thought about 


atters, but with more ie 
ction with a forceful med 
personality. He identi in 
about personality which ue 
f the evidence which he su 

of a more Cognitive 
focus of the older pos 
meaning and infor key concep 
conduct, they are significant determiners of 


and social situations, However, Hunt's y 
one for its stress on t 


ts. As touchstones of ces 
the relations between Yea 
iewpoint is an especially TAEDA 
that both meaning and ST i 
- They are not an exclusive span a 
cither one or the other. His thi i ds in the direction sat 
is environment, especially in its ae 
aditional intr 
Y» preferring inste 
outlook. 


Jon 
Two Papers here, one by and the other by the late re 
Allport, confront directly and systematically the fundamental prob 


: % „fore 

of interrelating the Personal and the social in such a way as to aff oe 
Dow s ; : G 

Separate justice to cach while rem aithful to interactionist P™ 


3C 
ises, Allport, for his p sive discussion of many of ri 

others as well. Contrasting ings 
al Systems, in this paper he ce 
amental to an integration of gee 
acterizes this task as “the knott! 


‘3 1 
a-personal empl a 
A + tory ctlols 

ad an emphatically interac 


Yinger 


and some 
‘closed” soci 
into focus the ideas and issues fund 
ality and social concepts. He char. 


Properties of “open” and ‘ 
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problem in social science,” and in addressing himself to it he prov ides a 
Propilen NSOCl in application (see Scott in Section IX). 
glimpse of modern systems theory in app ‘ sis ) 
I 1 is n as the foremost champion of an idiographic 
‘as well known 4 ; 
Allport was we ality theory. He long held the unique 
case history approach to personalty ; F F 
ase history apy final unit of analysis (see Rosenzweig, 
individual to be the only proper fine ee oP ooi; 
IMNdividual to $ t of the opposing nomothetic position, 
ERU o a statemen ; ; : 
1958, and for a state 1 so effectively as he the difficulties associated 
Eysenck, 1954). Few argued on : aches to person- 
‘itl ff é bet ysychometric, and past-oriented agra i Ps hi 
hb peal soar as ts, and historical analysis all found places in his 
ality. Yet, traits, tests, 4 ; ; i i of potential 
3 = i iting, but always interwoven with NEE e I i 
Tesearch and writing, . J Š r 61, 1966). 
» (sec Allport, 1937; 195+ i900, oe 9 ). aXe 
growth, and change (s ted on a view of personality as “becoming.” The 
, oa ivotcc x 
Allport’s thinking p! Pat 
: ansformed by In p ek 
person is not simply ee a in his paper here, is openly critical 
; swith it, and Alport, i 163 setae T 
deals creatively with it, tions of personality as closed system. Ihe 
construc i odi] environment, he maintains, 
and r : Bae 
Openness, in Allport’s usage, carries a sense 
; that merge into one another 


s environment, he continuously 


of “integumented . 

i »rsonality 
relation between personality 
i i ally so. 
is open, even if not totally 


jronment) 1 
son and envir ee NE: 
k lö; systems (persos ari here are boundaries. He 
Pe aE cable boundaries. But t 
through mutually permea 


; gh, yet also as an 
ocial being through and oe ) sea n 
x we a j av a a 
conceived Man as a igea system, and sn penavio Are a 
: : : ical-psyc ete ; person an a 
Integral biological m be patterned in and by the } s 
thought by Allport to 


agent. 


Many of these same se 
book, Toward a Field The 


hts recur in the selection from Yinger's 

Ee Behavior (1965). In it he strives to 

i at wi ate an 

EN dee of behavior that w ill ee 

à EEA k i r i “ ki 

ee aes and the situation ra a ee se x 
Integration of the person # MoR 

gill oat the “analytic” dis 


“ation between the 
tinction hc hey eas 
ight, 1951; Marrow, 1969), Yinger views peoy 
Kurt Lewin (see Cartwright 
; ent; 
and situations as interdepend 


neither exists apart from the other, 
i in rese 
Even if there are times 7 


arch when it is useful to treat them as if 

ý a) “& pn” 
ial i k in mind the “as if” char- 

-- eally essential is to es in n e i“ 4 

; aE E N it really is essentia ‘ 
they did. All the atist operations, but it really ee eae 
acter of such separa here, in addition to making eviden \ = 

i di jon here, e i ‘ 

eee eae the idea of personality, focuses attention on the 
Confusion surrounds 
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3 i arv analvses of 
ital concept of self that looms so large in contemporary analy 
vita 


r ano oher 
personal identity (cf., c.g., Erikson, 1963, 1967) as well as in many oth 


: 4 ae : etweelh 
discussions in this volume. Yinger draws serviceable distinctions betw 
is 


‘i E he 
such notions as self, ideal self, and ego, while he makes ARPE, p 
significance of self: first as a means for dealing with questions Of 1 


dividuality; second, as a focal point for understanding the Shae 
or integration of behavior through space and time; and third, as a CTU 
context for the interplay between the person and the situation. ie 
The three papers comprising the rest of this section represent £ a 
tinctive contributions to personality which have substantial pagans 
to broader fields in social psychology. Each one also evidences a ee 
what different handling of the concept of personality. It is these di 
tinctive features on which we now focus. 


The shaping of personality by social forces, especially the steane 
at its core, is vividly portrayed by Pettigrew in the excerpt here from a 
Profile of the Negro American (1964). He brings to sharp awareness a 
baneful effects of prejudice and discrimin : 
the Negro (see Allport, Section X 


play between social roles, social 
self-concept 


ation upon the white as et 
). Both the blunt and the subtle o ng, 
attitudes, and the individual’s develop y 
are revealed in Pettigrew’s analysis. These are matters 
which we shall turn again in Section V, 

Taking the person’s concept of self as a central 
functioning, Pettigrew shows how the roles 


an individual iş allocated cause him and the structure of his society 25 
become inextricably entwined, Though in a different context, he dao 
themes also sounded by Erikson (1967), and describes the succes? i 
“identity crises” imposed upon the Negro by his position of subservie? . 
and by his immersion in a family which may be chronically disorganiz® 


It is no wonder that these conditions may conspire to produce gitn 
tional social patterns including personal alienation and with it at 
delinquency, and mental illness. In short, P w ben 
Black signifies relationships between the p 5 

which are lived out in direct social interacti 


By implication at least, the tw 


by McClelland on achievement m 
“Mach 


ality 
feature of pono 
: ; V 
and social categorics to V 


ettigrew points up ho 


H vo no 
erson and the society's } 
on. 


ty al 

ue - sectio! 

© remaining Papers in this ae ov 
. . z1 

otivation, and by Christie and G¢ 


jarge! 
iavellianism”—treat person a trait-like manner, ic. 14 


ality in 
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as a complex of enduring “integumented” tendencies of a person which 
make a difference in his behavior across widcly varied situations. In this 
an intra-personal structure with behavior being “pre- 
atively constant dimensions or disposi- 


s in the person and his behavior in the 


sense, personality is 
programmed” in the form of rel 
tions that account for continuitic 


face of environmental flux. f : 
Social and gencral environmental factors enter into personality mainly 
b i 7 


in the course of development, i.e., via learning, especially during child- 
hood. This view is manifest, for instance, in McClelland’s discussion of 
the socializing influences likely to generate high or low levels of achieve- 
ment motivation, presented in his book The Achieving Society (1961). 
McClelland postulates that the distribution of achievement motivation 
throughout the population serves as a principal personalistic basis for 
national economic development. The development of personality traits, 
tiated as a problem apart from their functioning. poi ca ee 1s 
like achievement needs (O! Machiavellianism), zi neem: ben ee 
the assumption, explicit in the case of Freud ee me eg ae 
its components become progressively less saree . . y i : 5 
in the social environment and that personality and behav z T aie 
tied to the person’s past. Of course, it need n be papies ae 
is not in modern views, that change is impossible oF hat p um- 


<i ; i di- 

. i Clelland, for example, mentions con 
stances are totally irrelevant. Mc ; F ai à 
tions that Taani achievement needs and he has devised training pro 


ivati v 1n- 
grams for inducing achievement motivation pi y e p y 
ter, 1969). However, the inclination of hae aor 
the Areon of stressing stability within T T 
It is also noteworthy that the work sf ee Sadat at 
Clelland bears on important eae: a eae E 
attitudes, covered more fully in Section Vi aes i pil ee 
work 7 Anorout óla clinical tradition based in 1¢€ ig g = l 
M EM E als the intimacy of connection between conception 
as (1938): sine aaron Indced, for many theorists the terms 
wind E The Christie and Geis paper, on the other hand, 
i ar approach to personality “structure” in terms of psy- 
Slide ay wr A Cattell’s (1957) and Eysenck s (1953) 
factor pret’ approaches are other especially clear illustrations of this. 


are virtual synonyms. 
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A discussion of various research methods in personality can be found 1 
Shontz’s recent book on the subject ( 1965). 

Both as a trait model and because of its psychometric predilection’ 
Christie and Geis’s efforts are directly in the classic lines of thought 
regarding personality that proceed in essential continuity from Wibe 
gall’s early (1908, 1923, 1937) personalistic formulations. ‘Together with 
Rokeach’s work on dogmatism (1960), their work further extends the 
seminal developments initiated by the earlier psychometric studies of ie 
authoritarian personality (Adorno, et al., 1950). Their most recent yor s 
of an experimental nature, is reported in Studies in Machiavellianis™ 
(Christie & Geis, 1970). 

Whereas traditionally, personality theory, especially of the trait ae 
tended to emphasize stability and historica] determinants, Haunt, Alper 
and Yinger all indicate that modern theory must deal as well with sad 
and the influence of immediate situational forces. ‘he nexus of th j 
approach, as considered some years ago by Sears (1951), is to effect i 
closer coordination between personality theory and social psycholog!“ 
theory. In Sears’s more situational view, no trait or disposition exists 2P" ‘ 


. . . eee £ á 
from its activating conditions (cf. Hollander 1960b) Individual 7 
group phenomena are too intermixed to be tre 

The development of dynamic 


person in interaction with his su 


7 .nJation. 
. ated in total isolati p the 
inter-personal models that conside 


aay ‘ ; re effort" 
Troundings is basic to Yinger $ cf 634 
well as those of other modern writers ( : 


cf. Sec ; arenas 1 

Carson, 1969), Instead of conceptualizing cc oer “ee of disp?’ 

tions that are distributed differentially between ni ale Tout that ? - 

essentially constant within persons and across situ nat if 

look upon personality characteristics as varying inn sone deore with 
setting in which the person Interacts, iis b 

Not only that, but view 


a5 


A jewp?™, n 
ations, such vieWP™ pe 
, y t 


19 
Pa m pas 
points such as Y inger’s accord no less ¢™P ow 
to change than they do to stability. These interactionist theo < ys, 
; z 5 Ae ae y is f SE E Sct 
sistently adopt a diadic instead of a monadic unit of analvsis (cf. a 


o f } Sy 

1951) and commonly argue that particular intra-personal structure” is 
ah ll beinta pae an 

well as behavior, will be maintained only so long as such mainten”! of 


z e 4 5 : te 
consistent with an ongoing interaction Process which a sta of 


is in ; J 
balance (cf. Aronson’s and Osgood’s papers in Section VI). Thus Fas 


c! 
zig g i an 
sonal stability can be said to arise as much from situational cons” 
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as it docs from internal sources; or, More precisely, stability and change 


alike depend on patterns of relations between the person and his situation 


in the setting of a unitary inter 
tigid scgregation of independent-de 


actional sysem. As Yinger notes, any 
pendent variable relations is inappro- 
priate. 

One conclusion remains inescapable from the contributions comprising 
this section; consensus relative to the form and content of any theory of 
personality and to relations between personality and larger social psycho- 
logical Systems is something less than complete. Effective integrating 
theories are needed, as Sears (1951) long ago pointed out, and toward that 


contributions have been presented here. In the light of 


he art, Allport’s injunction that we maintain open 
viously to the point. However, it has be- 
nt that future developments in thinking about 
beyond mere allowance for societal influences. 
propositions to conceptualize 


adequate set of | 
elding of the person and the situation. 


end some distinctive 
the unsettled state of t 
minds in the matter is quite o 
come increasingly evide 
personality will need to go 
What is required is a more 
the essential interactional m 
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14 Traditional personality theory in the 
light of recent evidence 


J. McVICKER HUNT 


Although science does ultimately yield 
a body of relatively definitive knowledge 
about a domain, it is in essence less this 
definitive knowledge that is science than 
the dynamic, self-corrective Process of 
ongoing inquiry. This Process of science, 
to quote Conant (1947, P. 37), consists 
in the “development of {I would prefer 
the phrase creating of] conceptual 
schemes” where the relative validity of 
competing concepts is tested against 
concept-directed observations so that 
“new concepts arise from , - . these ob- 
servations [and experiments].” It has 
been common for man i 


: nceptual schemes 
which pass for personali 


Abri 
ridged from American Scientist, 1965, 53 


x urce 
Are Personality traits the major SO 
of behavioral variance? 


According to the first of these = in 
the source of most of the vana ajo 
behavior resides within persons. Psy son- 
analysts, clinicians generally, Praal 
ologists, and students of nO e 
differences have shared this belicf. a 
over, they have shared it in OPP elt 
to those social psychologists- H. 
thought rooted in the work of M 
Coley (1902), George Herbert kart, 
(1934), and W. I. Thomas (see VOM 
1951)—who have contended thá vi 
major source of the variation in beh@ 
resides in the “situation.” es 
In this context, individual diferen e 
have been conceived typically afte have 
fashion of static dimensions an e at 
been called traits. Those who ae 
tempted to measure personality © en 
however, have all too often found s of 
the reliability and validity coefficien e 
their measures falling within a rang of 


9:2 and 0.5. If one takes the er 
the coefficient of correlation as 4 tion 
“rule-of-thumb” index of the prop?! ns 
of the variance attributable to on e 
it would appear to be limited tO Sotal 
where between 4 and 25% of the urc? 
This is incredibly small for any 3 be 
which is Considered to be the basis ° ist 
havioral variation, but we person? a an 


Ne 
; r 
have blamed our instruments rathe 


efs, 


er 
: jish 
» 80-96, with Permission of the author and the PU? 
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our belief in the importance of static 
dimensional traits. Such results, when 
coupled with the opposition of the social 
psychologists, suggest the desirability of 
a direct attempt to determine the rela- 
tive amounts of common-trait variance 
attributable to persons, to the modes-of- 
Tesponse which serve as indicators of 
the traits, and to situations. : 
Norman Endler and Alvin Rosenstein, 
two of my former students, and I have 
attempted this for the trait of anxious- 
ness (Endler, Hunt, & Rosenstein, 
1962). We asked our subjects to report 
the degree (on a five-step scale) to which 
they had manifested a sample of 14 
Modes-of-response which are commonly 
Considered indicative of anxiety. These 
Included, for instance, “Heart beats 
faster,” “Get an ‘uneasy feeling,” 
‘Emotions disrupt action,” “Feel exhil- 
arated and thrilled,” “Need 


frequently,” “Mouth gets dry,” “Seek 
experiences like this,” “Experience mr 
£ e 


sea,” and “Have loose bowels.” 
asked our subjects to report the degree 
to which they had manifested each of 


these modes-of-response in each al a 
sample of 11. specified situations. This 
Sample of situations included, for in- 


stance, “Going to meet a [blind] date, 
‘Crawling along a ledge high on â 
Mountain side,” “Getting uP t0 give a 
speech before a large group,” “Sailing a 
oat on a rough sea,” “Being alone 17 
the woods at night,” “Going into an 
Interview for a very important job, and 
Entering a final examination 1m an im- 
Portant course.” 
of When we made a thre 
variance of these quant’ 
of response, the A main e 
came from the modes-of-respons® ss 
finding in itself is trivial, for one ME 
expect an individual to “get an uneasy 
feeling” to an extreme degree in many 


e-way analysis 
tified reports 


situations without ever having “loose 
bowels in any. Far from trivial, how- 
ever, is the fact that the second largest 
main source came from the situations. 
In one sample of Ilinois sophomores, 
with the middle 70% on a measure of 
anxiousness removed, the mean square 
for situations (152) was 3.8 times that 
for persons (40); and in another sam- 
ple of unselected Penn State freshmen 
the mean square for situations isaa} 
was somewhat more than 11 times that 
for persons (21). 

When we have recited these facts to 
our colleagues, some of them have criti- 
cized our comparing of mean squares. 
Nevertheless, they have typically paid us 
the compliment of staring in disbelief. 
Such a reaction implies that personality 
theory has contained at least one propo- 
sition sufficiently definite to be the basis 
for incredibility of observational evi- 
dence. The compliment derives from the 
implication that we have apparently 
found evidence, the inappropriateness of 
comparing mean squares notwithstand- 
ing, which is sufficiently relevant to the 
belief in static trait-dimensions to be 
sing. We admitted that the gener- 
f our findings could not be inferred 
from comparing mean squares. Rather, 
the generality of our findings would 
have to derive from their reproducibility 
with other samples of modes-of-response, 
with other samples of situations, with 
other samples of subjects, and with other 
personality traits. If these results should 
prove to be reproducible in general, as I 
have defined general, they imply that 
our brethren from social psychology have 
had a conceptual slant which is more 
nearly congruent with reality than has 
been the slant of us personologists. 

On the other hand, like many dis- 
putes in the history of science, this one 
is based on what is, in a sense, a pseudo- 


surpri 
ality 0 
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question. Behavioral variance is due pri- 
marily to neither persons nor situations. 
Although a comparison of mean squares 
for situations and for subjects may have 
surprise or shock value, actually the 
mean square for the situational source 
is a composite of the variances from 
situations per se, from the interaction of 
situations-by-subjects, from the interac- 
tion of situations-by-modes-of-response, 
from the triple interaction, and from the 
residual. Also, the mean square for sub- 
jects is a similar composite. If one em- 
ploys the equations of Gleser, Cronbach, 
and Rajaratnam (1961) to partition 
these various sources properly, one finds 
that the modes-of-response do contribute 
about one-fourth of the variance, again 
a trivial point. But one also finds that 
neither situations nor subjects contribute 
substantially, Typically, neither contrib- 
utes 5% of the total, and for subjects 


this is what would be expected from the 


reliability and validity coefficients for 


tests of personality traits, The simple 
interactions contribute nearly a third of 
the total variance (about 10% each) 
and the triple interaction with residua] 
contributes about the final third. Thus 
main sources, simple interactions, and 
triple interaction with residual each con- 
tribute about a third of the total vari- 
ance (Endler & Hunt, 1964). Three-wa 
analyses of variance for SOME 15 sam ls 
of subjects with three forms of the SR 
Inventory have served to indicate that 
the percentages of total variance from 
these various main Sources and interac- 
tive sources are quite stable, While in- 
creasing the variability of situations 
increases the percentage of variance fro 

situations, the increase is only one f a 
something of the order of 2 or es 
something of the Order of Fa 
Thus, it is neither the indivi ih es 
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at 
variations among situations, per na 
produce the variations in behavior. ese 
rather, the interactions among t" 
which are important. rmet 
In the words of a Vermont E co 
once quoted by Henry A. Murray, hace 
ple is mostly alike, but what ditet ny 
they is can be powerful importan ör 
am now guessing to be “powerful n 0 
tant” the variations in the meaning 
situations to people and the guint est. 
the modcs-of-response they oe une 
hese results imply that, for a o 
derstanding variations of beban 
making clinical predictions, w s wi 
be looking toward instruments xH s 
classify people in terms of the R cate 
responses they make in varion yided 
gories of situations. Osgood has Pia an 
us with the Semantic Different iter 
important method of assessing the ions 
action between people and onasi s 
Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, o ÞE 


ay a 
ethaps our own approach may 
helpful, 


Is all behavior motivated? cow 
The second belief which I wish to asti 
ront with evidence from recent "i OFF 
gation concerns personality dyna™ most 
Particularly, motivation, It has asset 
commonly taken the form of “a 3 
tion that “all behavior is mor nate? 
n this form, which either 08" ppe 
with or was popularized by Fre ovid? 
assertion is indeed too vague tO a pu! 
a basis for observational surp"'s ogis" 
Freud (1900, 1915), such physioloG erm 
as Cannon (1915), and such ™ Mil 
ehavior theorists as Hull (1943 owt% 
ler and Dollard (1941), and Mothe 
(1960), have all shared in filling o i 
statement so that it has come inf 
“all behavior is motivated by Pexu? 
stimulation, homeostatic need, 


PER 


appetite, or by acquired drives, i€» 
originally neutral stimuli which have 
been associated with painful stimuli, 
homeostatic need, or sex in the organ- 
ism’s past experience.” 

This is the well-known drive-reduction 
theory. According to this theory, the aim 
pi function of every instinct, defense, ac- 
tion, habit, or phantasy is to reduce OF 
to eliminate either stimulation or excita- 
tion within the nervous system. Once 
the assertion gets this form, it can read- 
ily provide the basis for observational 
surprise, for it implies that, in the ab- 
sence of such motivation, organisms will 
become quiescent. 


They do not become quiescent. I have 


reviewed these surprising observations 
clsewhere (1960, 1963): It has been 
iewed them 


contended that I have rev? 
ad nauseam, so let me be brief here. 
These observations derive from the 
studies of play in children by Bühler 
(1928) and in animals by Beach 1945) 
and others, the studies of 
chimpanzees manipulating PY 
Harlow (1950) and by Harlow, 
and Meyer (1950), the studies of $ 
exploration in rats by Berlyne (1990 

and by Nissen (1930), the studies o! 
spontaneous alternation of rats in a 
T-maze by Montgomery (1953, 1955)» 
the finding that monkeys will learn vark 
ous things merely to get a peck at a ae 
Scene by Butler (1953) the studies © 
es, beings under conditions oi n 
nogeneous input by Bextor, eron, a 

Soott (1954), me ae now classic studies 
by Hebb (1946) which foun 
chimpanzees will occur with encoun- 


teri i djar i unfa- 
ering something familiar 17 an 


miliar guise, 

Such evidence, however, <, an 
i given theoretical recognition 1n 
on unfortunate fashions. OnE O. ow 
S drive-naming. The literature is P 
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full of drives (manipulative, exploratory, 
curiosity, etc.) and of needs (stimulus 
change, etc.). This naming of new oe 
tives which merely describe the activities 
they are designed to explain, helps little. 
Moreover, in motive-naming, we are re- 
visiting the instinct-naming which Mc- 
Dougall (1908) popularized early in this 
century but which was discredited just 
after World War I. We should know 
better. 

A second unfortunate fashion of theo- 
retical recognition is naming motives in 
terms of their telic significance. I refer 
to the “urge to mastery” promulgated by 
Ives Hendrick (1943) and to the con- 
cept of “competence motivation” pro- 
posed by Robert White (1959) in his 
excellent review of the evidence con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, concepts of telic 
significance seem to me to provide no 
means of developing hypotheses about 
antecedent-consequent relationships that 
can be tested against observations. 

A third unfortunate fashion of theo- 
retical recognition has consisted of pos- 
tulating spontaneous activity. Some 
activity can be said to be spontaneous, 
from a descriptive standpoint, as Hebb 
has pointed out to me. But this does not 
make spontaneity a useful explanation, 
and I am indebted to my colleague, L. I. 
O'Kelly, for noting that postulating 
spontaneous activity as an explanation 
may be just as useless as postulating a 
list of instincts and drives, and for pre- 
cisely the same reasons. 

As I see it, these various lines of evi- 
dence combine to indicate that a system 
and a mechanism of motivation inheres 
within the organism’s informational in- 
teraction with its environmental circum- 
stances. I have described this mechanism 
elsewhere (Hunt, 1963a). The news of 
its existence was, I believe, one of the 
implicit messages of that now classic 
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book entitled The Organization of Be- 
havior (Hebb, 1949). This message has 
since been made explicit, and it has been 
confirmed by various lines of evidence. 
Whatever the essential character of 
this informational organism-environment 
interaction and its relationship to arousal 
turns out to be, there appears to be an 
optimum amount of it for each organism 
at any given time. I suspect that this 
optimum is to a considerable degree a 
function of experience, and that it ma 
obey Helson’s (1959) notion of the 
adaptation level. When a situation offers 
too much, i.e., when the inputs from a 
situation are too incongruous with the 


information already coded and stored, 
the organism with 
Hebb’s (1946) 
by some of th 


dom results, and 
from that situati 
offering more 

change, novelty, 
or what-have-you 


and Scott (1954) 
under conditions 
even though they were Paid $20 a day. 
It is this seeking of incongruity which 
is also illustrated by the fact that But- 
ler’s (1953) monkeys will learn merely 
in order to get a peek at the world out- 
side their monotonous cage-situations, 
and by that early study of Nissen’s 
(1930) in which rats left their familiar 
nests and crossed an clectrified grid (one 


of Worden’s obstructions) to get to 4 
Dashiell maze filled with objects fresh 
and novel to them. This work of = 
sen’s never got into the textbooks, aod 
ably because it was too dissonant wit A 
the traditional Propositions about MO 
tivation presented therein, ull 
This line of conceptualizing has “ee 
largely unacknowledged iplications a 
our traditional notions of both psych 2 
dynamics and psychological develop 
ment. Both Sigmund Freud (1926) a 
Anna Freud (1936) conceived of = 
mechanisms of defense as serving to p” 
tect a person from anxicty. Semia 
Freud, at least in his later days when 28 
came to see repression as a conseguen a 
of anxiety rather than as its eae 
saw anxiety originating from gaat er 
threats, Oedipal anxieties, and © ol 
overwhelmingly intense caperent + 
painful stimulation. The fact that } ith- 
(1946) has found chimpanzees ich 
drawing from sources of input with 
could never have been associated Y 


+ he 
Painful stimulation (by virtue pa 
fact that the infants had been "pora: 


under observation in the Yerkes La Fes 
tory), coupled with the fact that ve 
tinger (1957) and his students rio 
found human subjects utilizing ya À 
strategies to avoid dissonant info fact 
tion, and coupled again with phe iin’ 
that evidence dissonant with pene a 
theories—like that of Nissen 5 
study—seldom gets into the text 
Suggest that the mechanism of orally 
may sometimes, or may even pis uals 
function chiefly to protect indi“! eh 
from information too incongruot | in 
that which they already have CO "ed 
in gtorage or with that already 19% 
in their Commitments and plans- 

bly the most “dae F yategon al 
stored information for this theo" f, 
context is that concerning the $° 


bo 
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the theorizing of Hilgard (1949) and as 
the clinical observations and theorizing 
of Rogers (1951) and George Kelly 
(1955) would indicate. I dare not take 
the time to elaborate; here it must be 
enough to point a direction. 


Are emotional factors so much more 
Important than cognitive factors 
in psychological development? 
The third belief which I wish to discuss 
in the light of recently uncovered evi- 
dence is also motivational and dynamic, 
but it is developmental as well. Freud 
Probably did more to emphasize the im- 
Portance of infantile experience in psy 
chological development than anyone else 
1n the history of thought. Freud’s (1995) 
theory of psychosexual development put 
the emphasis on the fate of the instinc 
tive modes of infantile pleasure-striving, 
Le., sucking, elimination, an genitality. 
Freud’s influence has 
Widespread belief among 
that these extrinsic motiva 
tional factors are much more important 
In development than are cognitive fac- 
tors, This minimization of the impor 
tance of cognitive and perceptual fci a 
m early infantile, or preverbal, deve 
Ment has been abetted, moreover by 1 
beliefs in fixed intelligence 2° PA ig 
termined development so wit ely he 
among the earlier students of in 
differences in intelligence. 
Recent evidence indicat 
a just about the Opp° 
old. Reviews of those Te 
lective studies of the effects of the emo- 
tional factors pointed up in the theory 
of Psychosexual development have gen- 
erally tended to depreciate the impor- 
tance of those factors (See Ti a 
unt, 1946, 1956; Orlansky, a ; 
Every aoe a te significant effects 


es, perhaps, 
site should 


Ja tively ob- 


can be matched with another which 
does not. Moreover, the better controlled 
the study, the less likely is it to have 
found significant effects. Similarly, while 
infantile feeding-frustration in rats ap- 
peared to increase eating speed and 
hoarding in adulthood (Hunt, 1941; 
Hunt, et al., 1947 ), thereby lending sup- 
port to the importance of extrinsic mo- 
tivational factors, these studies have not 
always been reproducible so far as the 
effect on hoarding is concerned (Marx, 
1952; McKelvey & Marx, 1951). More- 
over, having done the first of these 
studies, perhaps I should admit that I 
probably misinterpreted the facts any- 
way. Of course, it is still true that pain- 
ful stimulation can inhibit eating and 
drinking and that prolonged failure to 
eat and drink can kill an organism. On 
the other hand, the studies of the effects 
of variations in the richness of early per- 
ceptual experience in animals have regu- 
larly shown (Forgays & Forgays, 1952; 
Forgus, 1954, 19558, 1955b; Hymovitch, 
1952) substantial effects on adult prob- 
Jem-solving. These studies have stemmed 
from Hebb’s theorizing, and the first of 
the kind (Hebb, 1947) compared the 
performances of pet-reared rats with 
those of cage-reared rats in the Hebb- 
Williams (1946) test of animal intelli- 
gence. The pet-reared animals proved 
much superior to their cage-reared litter- 
mates. Thompson and Heron (1954) 
have made a similar experiment with 
dogs, and the evidence of the superiority 
of the pet-reared dogs over their cage- 
reared litter-mates is even more striking 
than that for rats, The fact that the evi- 


dence from dogs is stronger than that 
from rats suggests that the importance 
of early experience, and particularly the 
importance of early cognitive or percep- 
tual experience, probably increases up 
the phylogenetic scale as that portion of 
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the brain without direct connection to 
sensory input or motor outlet increases 
relative to the portion which does have 
direct sensory and/or motor connections 
(i.e., with the size of what Hebb [1949] 
has termed the A/S ratio). Moreover, 
There is direct evidence that such effects 
can be generalized from animal sub‘ects 
to human beings in studies by Goldfarb 
(see 1955 for summary) which indicate 
that being reared in an orphanage, 
where the variety of circumstances en- 
countered is highly restricted, results at 
adolescence in lower intelligence, Jess 
ability to sustain a task, less attentive- 
ness, and more problems in interpersonal 
relations than being reared in a foster 
home. Moreover, those findings of Den- 
nis (1960) that 60% of the two-year- 
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tory is of considerable importance 1N 7" 
development of both types of peg 
istics, it appears that it may be t e 
intellectual variety which is the mi 
subject to substantial effects of entor. 
mental encounters, particularly thos 
coming in early infancy. 


Must emotional attachments derive 
from gratification of libidinal or 
homeostatic needs? ly 
According to a fourth belief common t- 
held by personologists, the emotions ces 
tachments to objects, persons, and p pa 
—called cathexes in psychoanaly ti a 
minology—derive from their associ? 
with the gratification of libidina tri- 
homeostatic needs. In his Three pe 
butions to the Theory of Sex, aoe 
(1905) not only assumed a sepa put 
of libidinal from nutritional needs, 
ne also attributed all object-cathex™ 
libidinal energy (sce p. 563, p- Or cou 
P: 743 footnote 2). These points, n 
pled with Freud’s (1915) concept?’ at 
instinct, appear to indicate that P to 
tributed all emotional attachme? 
libidinal gratification, as he define arly 
As I (Hunt, 1946) pointed out ron 
20 years ago, any such generalizan ud 
contradicted by the wide variety ° pe” 
ies in which preference for objects: by 


Sons, and places has been change 
association w 


Mowrer, 1960: 8a, 193 3 
Williams, ozo; Wan a 


” 


3 
(see Mierke, 19 


> 1941; Rosenzweig, 1933): 
ntly, it has been ge?" ont 


the association of ° Vr tic 


persons, and places with homeo’ put 
Statification. And so it is sometimes at 
Harlow’ 


S (1958) work indicates 
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association with homeostatic gratifica- 
tion is far from the whole story. In his 
Studies, you will recall, monkey babies, 
when frightened, went for solace to the 
soft surrogate-mothers covered with pad- 
ded terry-cloth rather than to the wire 
Surrogate-mothers on which they had 
sucked to gratify their need for food. 
Nor can softness of contact be the 
Whole story, for behavioral criteria defin- 
ing emotional attachment appear to have 
another basis, Infants of various species 
Appear to approach, to seck, and to take 
delight in objects which are becoming 
recognizably familiar in the course of 
Tepeated encounters (see Hunt, 1963), 
and they show varying degrees of dis 
tress as these objects escape their pe 
Ceptual ken. Piaget (1936) has described 
how his children came to make what 15 
Clearly an “intentional effort” to keep 
interesting spectacles within perceptual 
range, Anyone who has ever jounced a 
infant on his knee and stopped his mo- 
tion only to find the infant starting a 
similar motion of his own, ÍS familiar 
With this intentional effort of the infant 
to hold on to an interesting spectacle. 
One gathers from Piaget's (1936) ob- 
servations that these interesting spec- 
tacles very commonly consist of objects 
Or persons that are “becoming familiar 
through repeated encounters. In an eX 
Ploratory study of this phenomenon, Dr. 
na Uzgiris and I have got evidence con- 
Sonant with this idea that the young 
Numan infant prefers a mobile which 
has been hanging over his crib to an- 
Other mobile which he has never eY 
Countered before (Hunt & Uzgiris, 
1966), Here, the term prefers 15 based 
on looking time. When the familiar 
Mobile has been withdrawn for a time 
and is then returned with 
miliar one beside it, the infa : 
More at the familiar than at the unfamil- 
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iar one. Similar phenomena of emotional 
attachment are to be found in animals. 
Since it is following an object and dis- 
tress at its escape from perceptual ken 
that characterizes the one major com- 
ponent of what the ethnologists (Hein- 
roth, 1910; Lorenz, 1935; Thorpe, 1944) 
call “imprinting,” it intrigues me to 
consider that this effort to follow and 
to keep interesting spectacles within 
view and the distress at losing them in 
lower mammals and birds may be a 
special case of this more general princi- 
ple of emotional attachment deriving 
from recognitive familiarity. If this be 
sensible, and I believe it is, one can then 
relate the marked variation in the num- 
ber of encounters required to establish 
such recognitive emotional attachments 
to Hebb’s A/S ratio. There appears to 
be a progression in the number of en- 
counters or in the amount of exposure 
time required, from two or three hours 
in the grey-leg goose, through two or 
three days in the sheep or deer, some 
two weeks in the monkey infant, and 
some six or so weeks in the chimpanzee 
infant, to some six or so months in the 
human infant. Maternal attachment ap- 
pears to be another special case of this 
same principle, but it is well contam- 
inated also with skin contacts and with 
the gratification of homeostatic need. In 
all probability, fear of strangers is a di- 
rect derivative comparable to the fear of 
the familiar in an unfamiliar guise found 
in adult chimpanzees by Hebb (1946) 
and already mentioned. 

But following is alone no indication 
of emotional delight. Evidence of the 
delight comes from the infant’s smile 
and laugh of recognition. Spitz (1946) 
and others have considered smiling to be 
a social response, one based, presumably, 
on the fact that the human face is re- 
peatedly associated with homeostatic 
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gratification, but Piaget’s (1936) ob- 
servations and those of my colleague, 
Dr. Uzgiris, indicate that the infant will 
smile and show laughing delight at the 
appearance of various objects which are 
merely becoming familiar with repeated 
encounters (Hunt, 1963b; Hunt & Uz- 
giris, 1966). 

Such observations and considerations 
strongly suggest that recognitive famil- 
iarity is in itself a source of emotional 
attachment, and this attachment is at- 
tested further by the fact that separation 
grief always concerns familiar objects 
and persons and by the fact that such 
grief is but transient in infants too 
young to have established object perma- 
nence. In a sense, this is a further elab- 
oration of the importance of that intrinsic 
system of motivation which inheres in 


the organism’s informational interaction 
with the environment, 


Do encounters with painful stimulation 
in infancy result in sensitivity and 
proneness to anxiety? 
According to a fifth belief, which we 
may call the “trauma theory of anxiety,” 
encounters with painful stimulation or 
strong homeostatic need inevitably leave 
a young child or a young animal prone 
to be sensitive and anxious in most situ- 
ations. This trauma theory assumes the 
conditioning conceptio 


n of fear. Thus, 
it is presumed that the various sources of 


inputs present immediately before and 
during encounters with painful stimula- 
tion will acquire the capacity to evoke 
the autonomic and central emotional 
features incorporated within the total 
response to painful stimulation. 

In spite of Hebb’s (1946) strong evi- 
dence to the contrary, most clinicians of 
all professions act as if the only source 


of anxious emotional disturbance m 
this association of originally Ae 
sources of input with pain. Rec 
however, another source of eee has 
sonant with this widely held belief E 
been the investigations of the ee 
shocking infant animals before oF 
weaned. Although there may we in 
both species and strain differences / 
Some of these effects, as indicated as 
Feports—based on studies using m hose 
subjects—which deviate from Hall, 
Which I am about to mention Swed cked 
1934; Lindzey, et al., 1960), rats she un 
in infancy have been repeatedly rats 
as adults to be less fearful than the 
which have been left unmolested i? hey 
maternal nest. This is to say that wen! 
urinated less and defecated less in, W re 
less hesitant to enter, and were were 
active in unfamiliar territory than Y in 
tats which had been left unmoleste 25 
tis maternal nest (see Deneberg, 19 
evine, 1959, 1961). er, 
In two co al ee j 
rats shocked before weaning, vith aling 
cient intensity to keep them EA day 
continually for three minutes each uit? 
have been found as adults to m iv- 
stronger shocks to instigate esta P Gold 
ity than do rats left unmolested 4 in 
Man, 1964; Griffiths, 1960). Fina of 
a very recent study by Salama, © daily 
my own Students, rats shocked , day 
from their 11th through their z ative 
were found to show much less “AX! int 
effect” of shock after the choiceP io- 
in a T-maze than did rats left 4? did 
lested in the maternal nest or tha” this 
rats either gentled or handled for . 
same period (Salama & Hunt, 19 jnent 
t me explain this last expe" 48) 
briefly. Some 16 years ago, Farber hi 
reported a study of “fxation’ i 
showed that rats intermittently SP9 way 
just after the choice-point on the! 
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to one of the goal-boxes in a T-maze, 
where they were fed, required substan- 
tially more unrewarded trials to give UP 
going to that goal-box than did rats 
mercly given food-reward in it. Salama 
(1962) has replicated this finding and 
found the mean number of unrewarded 


unrewarde 
cked in infancy 
with the num- 
ntled and han- 


means for those gentled 


dled. The Hs 
17:5 


(21.4) and for those handled ( 
differed little from the mean 
left unmolested in the maternal nest 
(20.7), but the mean 
(9) approximates onl 
or these other groups, and 
significantly (p < 0.001) 
and from the unmolested £ 


with these studies th 
has found the children of 
backgrounds from a day-cat 
be less fearful than children of 
middle-class background from ^ nursery 
school. Holmes’s study was conducted in 
1935, right in the midst © 
epression, when children of low! 
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parents could be expected to have en- 
countered more painful stimulation and 
homeostatic need than children of the 
upper-middle class. This result suggests 
that the findings from these animal 
studies may well generalize to huma 
beings. Š 
It is clear from the evidence that all 
of these studies tend to disconfirm the 
present formulation of the trauma theo 
of anxiety based on the pat etd 
principle as the only experiential basis 
for anxiousness. They also suggest that 
encounters with painful stimulation may 
serve instead to raise what Helson 
(1959) calls the adaptation level for 
painful stimulation and thereby to re- 
duce its aversiveness. The force of such 
evidence is hardly yet sufficient to war- 
rant—and certainly not sufficient to call 
for—a change in child-rearing practices, 
for trauma is also a fact. There are vari- 
eties of early experience that leave in- 
fants prone to be sensitive and anxious 
but we cannot yet clearly specify their 
nature. Perhaps it should be remem- 
bered in connection with this evidence 
however, that the Spartan culture sur- 
vived for several centuries while holding 
to a belief that infants should be ex- 
posed to cold and to painful stimulation 
to prepare them to bear the dire exigen- 


cies of later life. 


15 The open system in personality theory 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


The concept of system 


Until a generation or so ago science, 
including psychology, was preoccupied 
with what might be called “disorganized 
complexity.” Natural scientists explored 
this fragment and that fragment of na- 
ture; psychologists explored this frag- 
ment and that fragment of experience 
and behavior, The problem of interre- 
latedness, though recognized, was not 
made a topic for direct inquiry. 

What is called system theory today— 


at least in psychology—is the outgrowth 
of the relatively new or 


ganismic concep- 
tion reflected in the work of von Ber- 


talanffy, Goldstein, and in certain aspects 
of gestalt psychology. It Opposes simple 
reaction theories where a virtual au- 
tomaton is seen to respond discretely to 
stimuli as though they were pennies-in- 
the-slot. Interest in system theory is 
increasing in psychology, though per- 
haps not so fast as in other sciences, 

Nowa system—any system—is defined 
merely as a complex of elements in 
mutual interaction. Bridgman (1959), 
as might be expected of an Operationist, 
includes a hint of method in his defini- 
tion. He writes, a system is “an isolated 
enclosure in which all measurements 
that can be made of what goes on in the 
system are in some way correlated” (p. 
188). 

Systems may be classified as closed or 
open. A closed system is defined as one 
that admits no matter from outside it- 
self and is therefore subject to entropy 


Abridged from the 
the American Psyc 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social 
hological Association), with perm 


re 
according to the second law of ae 
dynamics. While some outside aon 
such as change in temperature and : 
may play upon a closed system, it h 
restorative properties and no transac 
with its environment, so that like y 
caying bridge it sinks into thermo” 
namic equilibrium. T 
Now ar authors, such as von 5 
talanffy (1952b), Brunswik (1955): 
Pumpian-Mindlin (1959), have m 
implied that certain theories of Pa 
ogy and of personality operate heat m 
conception of closed systems. ee tot 
opinion these critics press their Pe en 
far. We had better leave closed $Y$% e- 
to the realm of physics where H 
long (although even here it is a ques re- 
whether Einstein’s formula for the t 
lease of matter into energy does os 
finally demonstrate the futility of Fs): 
Ng a closed cgs system even in eer a 
In any event it is best to admit aon 
ving organisms partake of the jet pall 
of open systems. I doubt that we P. 


nd any advocate of a truly close ality 


tem in the whole range of person ned: 
theory. At th P of 


‘ e same time curren 
nes do differ widely in the amou 
Openness they ascribe to the person 
system. 


n? 
If we comb definitions of ope S : 
tems we can Piece together four ve oth 
there js intake and output ot jeve 
matter and energy; there is the ach ho- 
ment and maintenance of steady i 
meostatic) states, so that the intrus 


tions 


jt 


ality 


o PY 
Psychology, a8 


rey 61, 301-11 (Copyright © 1 
'ssion of th 


© author and the publisher 
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of outer energy will not seriously disrupt 
internal form and order; there is gener- 
ally an increase of order Over sea 
owing to an increase in complexity an 
differentiation of parts; finally, at ess 
at the human level, there is more than 
mere intake and output of matter Si 
energy: there is extensive transactional 
commerce with the environment.” 

While all of our theories view per- 
sonality as an open system in some 
sense, still they can be fairly well classi- 
fied according to the varying emphasis 
they place upon each of these criteria, 
and according to how many of the cri- 
teria they admit. 


CRITERION 1 i 

Consider the first criterion of material 
and energy exchange: Stimulus-tesponse 
theory in its purest form concentrates 
on this criterion to the 
of all the others. It says in CS omi 
a stimulus enters and a response 1S yes 
ted. There is, of course, machinery i 
summation, storage, and delay, Kage 


output is broadly commen u 
the intake. We need study only the two 


poles of stimulus and respo! ‘ening 
Minimum of concern for interve™ 


Processes. Methodological age sel 
goes one step further, saying in CCT 
that we do not need he < 
personality at all. We focos 
on our own measur 
of input and on the meas 


‘von Bertalanffy’s definition 
nizes the first two of these Cf t a8 te 
in all living organisms: i A 
says, is “an open SYS 
gives up matter to the outer 
in matter from it, but which 
in this continuous exchange | 
ni approaches such steady 5 
ions in time” (19528 P: fi S ‘tion of 
in this a ag wait find recoenit 
the additional criteria 
P. 34). 
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lations of output. Personality thus evap- 
orates in a mist of method. 


CRITERION 2 

The requirement of steady state for open 
systems is sO widely admitted in per- 
sonality theory that it needs little discus- 
sion. To satisfy needs, to reduce tension 
to maintain equilibrium, comprise, in 
most theories, the basic formula of per- 
sonality dynamics. Some authors, such 
as Stagner (1951) and Mowrer (1959), 
regard this formula as logically fitting 
in with Cannon’s (1932) account of 
homeostasis. Man’s intricate adjustive 
behavior is simply an extension of the 
principle involved in temperature reg- 
ulation, balance of blood volume, sugar 
content, and the like, in the face of 
environmental change. It is true that 
Toch and Hastorf (1955) warn against 
overextending the concept of homeo- 
stasis in personality theory. I myself 
doubt that Cannon would approve the 
extension, for to him the value of ho- 
meostasis lay in its capacity to free man 
for what he called “the priceless unes- 
sentials” of life (1932, P- 323). When 
biological equilibrium is attained the 
priceless unessentials take over and con- 
stitute the major part of human activity. 
Be that as it may, most current theories 
clearly regard personality as a modus 
operandi for restoring a steady state. 

2 ın a recent review Mowrer (1959) strongly de- 
fends the homeostatic theory. He is distressed 
that the dean of American psychologists, 
Robert Woodworth (1958) has taken a firm 
stand against the “need-primacy” theory in 
favor of what he calls the “behavior-primacy” 
theory- with the detailed merits of the argu- 
ment we are not here concerned. What con- 
cerns US at the moment is that the issue has 
been sharply joined. Need-primacy which Mow- 
“homeostatic” theory does not 
go beyond our first two criteria for an open 
system. Woodworth by insisting that contact 


with, and mastery of, the environment con- 


stitute a pervasive principle of motivation, rec- 


ognizes the additional criteria. 


rer calls a 
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Psychoanalytic theories are of this 
order. According to Freud the ego strives 
to establish balance among the three 
“tyrants” —id, superego, and outer en- 
vironment. Likewise the so-called mech- 
anisms of ego defense are essentially 
maintainers of a steady state. Even a 
neurosis has the same basic adjustive 
function.3 

To sum up: most current theories of 
personality take full account of two of 
the requirements of an Open system. 

They allow interchange of matter and 
energy, and recognize the tendency of 
organisms to maintain an orderly ar- 

rangement of elements in a steady state. 

Thus they emphasize stability rather 

than growth, permanence rather than 

change, “uncertainty reduction” (infor- 
mation theory), and “coding” (cognitive 
theory) rather than creativity. In short, 
they emphasize being rather than be- 


Most personality theo- 
c in the sense that they 
nality only the two fea- 
n system that are clearly 
sms, 


TRANSATLANTIC PERSPECTIVE 


Before examining Criterion 3 which 


calls attention to the tendency of open 
systems to enhance their degree of order, 


3 When we speak of the 
rosis we are reminded 
of “functionalism” current in Psychology ang 
social science. Granted that the label, as 
Merton (1957) has shown, is a wide one, still 
we may safely say that the emphasis of 
functionalism is always on the usefulness of 
an activity in maintaining the “steady state” 
ofa Personality or social or cultural system. 
In short, “functional” theories stress mainte- 
nance of present direction allowing little room 
or none at all for departure and change 


“function” 


let us glimpse our present theoretical 
situation in cross-cultural perspek AE 
Most men, the Hindus say, have t0 h 
central desires. To some extent, oe 
only roughly, they correspond to = ae 
velopmental stages of life. The ast lly 
sire is for pleasure—a conti Pon Se 
and extensively recognized in our ai 
ern theories of tension reduction, N 
forcement, libido, and needs. The mA 
desire is for success—likewise nee 
ognized and studied in our investiga’ nity, 
of powcr, status, leadership, awe 
and need-achievement, Now me harge 
desire is to do one’s duty and disc ie k, 
one’s responsibility, (It was pima in 
not a Hindu, who said: “We are n our 
this world for pleasure but to oA tel 
damned duty.”) Finally, the Hind "hree 
us that in many people all these Lan 
motives pall, and they then a 
tensely for a grade of understan saning 
for a philosophical or religious ae 
—that will liberate them from ple? 
Success, and duty (Smith, 1958) - India 
Now we retrace our steps from r the 
to modern Vienna and encounte 
existentialist school of logotherapy’ es 
founder, Viktor Frankl, emphe an 
above all the central place of auy that 
meaning, the same two motives hier 
the Hindus place highest in their 50 i 
archy of desire, Frankl reached ag ar 
tion after a long and agonizing amps 
ceration in Nazi concentration fims 
With other Prisoners he found b# In 
stripped to naked existence (19597 need 
such extremity what does a person out 


e 

and want? Pleasure and success a ow 
of the question. One wants o leat® 
the meaning of his suffering and t ould 


how as a responsible being he 5 sui 
acquit himself. Should he com he 
cide? If so, why; if not, why nol! e 
Search for meaning becomes suP 


- Fra 
Neither Hindu psychology 0! 


rem 


nk! 
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underestimates the role of pleasure and 
success in personality. Nor would Frankl 
abandon the hard won gains reflected in 
psychoanalytic and need theory. He says 
merely that in studying or treating a 
person we often find these essentially 
homeostatic formulations inadequate. A 
man normally wants to know the whys 
and wherefores. No other biological sys- 
tem does so; hence, man stands alone in 
that he possesses a degree of openness 
Surpassing that of any other living sys- 
tem. 


CRITERION 3 

Returning now to our main argument, 
we encounter a not inconsiderable array 
of theories that emphasize the tendency 
of human personality to 80 beyond 
Steady states and to strive for an en 
hancement and elaboration of internal 
order even at the cost of considerable 
disequilibrium. 

I cannot examine all of these 
Name all the relevant authors. One 
could start with McDougall’s proactive 
Sentiment of self-regard which he 
viewed as organizing all behavior 
through a kind of “forward memory 
(to use Gooddy’s apt term—1959)- Not 
too dissimilar is the stress that Combs 
and Snygg place on the enhancement 
Of the phenomenal field. We may ad 
Goldstein’s conception of self-actualiza- 
tion as tending to enhance order in per 
Sonality; also Maslow’s pene of nee 
Motiv, eficiency x 
notives that supplement d iaciple © 


tives, ink ung’s P" 
; One thinks of Jung ead the 


. ever 
achievement of a self (a pal a 
me theories. 


o 
g them, put 


nor 


Primary stress on the 

ing” Certain develop hi 

: > ng here. 
Teudian “ego psychology peme 
© too does existentialism “ 


ognition of the need for meaning and 
of the values of commitment. (The 
brain surgeon, Harvey Cushing, was 
speaking of open systems when he said: 
“The only way to endure life is to have 
a task to complete.’’) 

No doubt we should add Wood- 
worth’s recent advocacy of the “be- 
havior primacy” theory as opposed to 
the “need” theory, Robert White’s em- 
phasis on “competence,” and Erikson’s 
“search for identity.” 

Now these theories are by no means 
identical. The differences between them 
merit prolonged debate. I lump them 
here simply because all seem to me to 
recognize the third criterion of open 
systems, namely, the tendency of such 
systems to enhance their degree of order 
and become something more than at 
present they are. 

We all know the objection to theo- 
ries of this type. Methodologists with 
a taste for miniature and fractionated 
systems complain that they do not lead 
to “testable propositions” (cf. Roby, 
1959). The challenge is valuable in so 
far as it calls for an expansion of re- 
search ingenuity. But the complaint is 
ill-advised if it demands that we return 
to quasiclosed systems simply because 
they are more “researchable” and ele- 

ant. Our task is to study what is, and 
not what is immediately convenient. 


CRITERION 4 
Now for our fourth and last criterion. 
Virtually all the theories I have men- 
tioned up to now conceive of personal- 
ity as something integumented, as resid- 
ing within the skin. There are theorists 
(Kurt Lewin, Martin Buber, Gardner 
Murphy, and others) who challenge this 
view, considering it too closed. Murphy 
says that we overstress the separation of 
man from the context of his living. Ex- 
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periments on sensory deprivation Hebb 
(1955) has interpreted as demonstra- 
tions of the constant dependence of 
inner stability on the flow of environ- 
mental stimulation. Why Western 
thought makes such a razor-sharp dis- 
tinction between the person and all else 
is an interesting problem, Probably the 
personalistic emphasis in Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion is an initial factor, and as 
Murphy (1958, P- 297) has pointed out 
the industrial and commercial revolu- 
tions further accentuated the role of 
individuality. Shinto philosophy, by con- 
trast, regards the individual, society, and 
nature as forming the tripod of human 
existence. The individual as such does 
not stick out like a raw digit. He blends 
with nature and he blends with Society, 
It is only the merger that can be Profit. 
ably studied. 

As Western theorists Most of us, I 
dare say, hold the integumented view of 
the personality system, I Myself do so, 
Others rebelling against the Setting of 
self over against the world, 
duced theories of 


Nottiest issue i 


This Problem, 


Proper Way to 
and Sociocultural 


In this matter my own Position is on 
€ Conservative side. It is the duty of 
Psychology, I think, to study the person- 
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system, meaning thereby the ae 
abilities, traits, trends, motives, og- 
pathology of the individual—his a 
nitive styles, his sentiments, and ae 
vidual moral nature and their eT 
tions. The justification is twofold: ing 
there is a persistent though pane 
person-system in time, clearly an ee 
by birth and death; (b) we are g this 
diately aware of the functioning > oug” 
System; our knowledge of it, $ owk 
imperfect, is direct, whereas our ka in- 
edge of all other outside eE E 
cluding socia] systems, is deflectee „im 
often distorted by their NEČESA) s: 
Corporation into our own appercep om 
At the same time our work 1S pe 
plete unless we admit that cach pr des 
possesses a range of abilities, atti , the 
and motives that will be evoked . 
ifferent environments and situatio” r 


Encounters, Hence, we need to viele 
stand cultural, class, and family COPS , the 
tions and traditions in order to eon 4 
schemata the person has probably 1” gyt 


orized in the course of his learning; "yy. 

asten to warn that the study ° cial 
tural, class, family, or any other mine 
System does not automatically aN aa 
the Person-system, for we have to *" re 
whether the individual has accept? "he 
lected, or remained uninfluenced PY at 
Social system jn question, The fact ales” 
One plays the role of, say, teacher, *" ne 
man, or father is less important t0 now 
Study of his Personality than tO w he 
whether he likes or dislikes, and h° me 


så 
defines, the role. And yet at the cul 
time unless we are students of 50° what 
tural systems we shall never Know of 
It is the 


€ acting 
€ person is accepting, reject 
redefining, 


The 


is the followin lity ia. S 
E: the persona 

should be so well a m ee of 

ence that he can view the beha“ 
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an individual as fitting any system of 
interaction; that is, he should be able to 
cast this behavior properly in the culture 
where it occurs, in its situational con- 
text, and in terms of role theory and 
field theory. At the same time he should 
not lose sight—as some theorists do—of 
the fact that there is an internal and 
subjective patterning of all these con- 
textual acts. A traveler who moves from 
culture to culture, from situation to 
Situation, is none the less a single per- 
son; and within him one will find the 
Nexus, the patterning, of the diverse 
experiences and memberships that con- 
Stitute his personality. 
Thus, I myself would n 
as to advocate that personality be de- 
fined in terms of interaction, culture, 
or roles, Attempts to do so seem to me 
to smudge the concept of personality, 
and to represent a surrender of the psy- 
chologist’s special assignment as 4 scien- 
tist. Let him be acquainted with all 
systems of interaction, but let him re- 
turn always to the point where such 
Systems converge and intersect and are 
patterned—in the single individual. 
Hence, we accept the fourth (transac 


tiona iteri the open system, 
al) criterion of th Pi it must 


but with the firm warning th : 
Not be applied with so much enthus, 
that we lose the personality syste™ 


gether, 


ot go so far 


Some examples rp con- 
I suggest that we regard all hap ob- 
Moversies in personality t 
a es ose 

y arising from the two OPP 
of eu te quasiclosed and the fully 
Open, 

The principle of rei 
take one example, is comm 
as the cement that stamps? 


nforcement, to 


monly regarded 
na response, 


as the glue that fixes personality at the 
level of past deeds. Now an open-system 
interpretation is very different. Feigl 
(1959, p. 117), for instance, has pointed 
out that reinforcement works primarily 
in a prospective sense. It is only from a 
recognition of consequences (not from 
the consequences themselves) that the 
human individual binds the past to the 
future and resolves to avoid punishment 
and to seek rewards in similar circum- 
stances, provided, of course, that it is 
consonant with his interests and values 
to do so. Here we no longer assume 
that reinforcement stamps in, but that 
it is one factor among many to be con- 
sidered in the programing of future ac- 
tion (Allport, 1946). In this example 
we sce what a wide difference it makes 
whether we regard personality as a 
quasiclosed or open system. 

The issue has its parallels in neuro- 

hysiology. How open is the nervous 
system? We know it is of a complexity 
so formidable that we have only an ink- 
ling as to how complex it may be. Yet 
one thing is certain, namely, that high 
level gating often controls and steers 
lower level processes. While we cannot 
tell exactly what we mean by “higher 
levels” they surely involve ideational 
schemata, intentions, and generic per- 
sonality trends. They are instruments 
for programing, not merely for reacting. 
In the future we may confidently ex- 
pect that the neurophysiology of pro- 
graming and the psychology of proaction 
will draw together. Until they do so it 
is wise to hold lightly our self-closing 
metaphors of sowbug, switchboard, giant 
computer, and hydraulic pump. 

Finally, an example from motivation 
theory. Some years ago I argued that 
motives may become functionally auton- 
omous of their origins. (And one lives 
to regret one’s brashness. ) 
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Whatever its shortcomings the con- 
cept of functional autonomy succeeds 
in viewing personality as an open and 
changing system. As might be expected, 
criticism has come chiefly from those 
who prefer to view the Personality sys- 
tem as quasiclosed. Some critics say that 
I am dealing only with occasional cases 
where the extinction of a habit system 
has failed to occur. This criticism, of 
course, begs the question, for the point 
at issue is why do some habit systems 
fail to extinguish when no longer rein- 
forced? And why do some habit systems 
that were once instrumental get refash- 
ioned into interests and values having a 
motivational push? 
The common co 
that “secondary r 
how miraculously 
active goal-seekin, 
e scientific a 
teligio-political z 
that matter, Au 


unterargument holds 
einforcement” some- 


Now is not the tim 
matter, but I have be 
at my present views, 
that the concept of ‘ 
omy has relevance even at the level of 
quasiclosed systems. There are Now so 
many indications concerning feedback 
mechanisms, cortical self-stimulation, 
self-organizing systems, and the like 
(Chang, 1950; Hebb, 1949; Olds & Mil- 
ner, 1954) that I believe we cannot 

deny the existence of self-sustaining cir- 
cuit mechanisms which we can lump 


s a erative 
together under the rubric persevera 
functional autonomy.” 


But the major significance of the poe’ 
cept lies in a different direction, liy 
presupposes the view that persona t 
is an expanding system seeking oe 
gressively new levels of order and nay 
action. While drive motives remain fa A 
constant throughout life, existential a 
tives do not, Tt is the very nature ive 
an open system to achieve progie, 
levels of order through change in cog in 
tive and motivational structure. D 
this case the causation is systemic ga 
cannot hope to account for AA 
autonomy in terms of specific rein sue 
ments. This condition I would call “P 
Priate functional autonomy.” 


Both perseverative and propriate ud 
tonomy are, Į think, indispensable sadly 
ceptions. The one applies to the aes 
closed Part-systems within persona ing 
the other to’ the continuously evolvi 
structure of the whole. 


r. 
A last example, It is characteristic © 
the quasiclosed system outlook ae 
is heavily nomothetic. It seeks respo a 
and homeostatic similarities aane 
personality systems (or, as in F sys” 
ehavior systems theory, among dl en 
tems). If, however, we elect the ops 
stem view we find ourselves fore 
1n part tow: 
Or now th 
“what make 


1n any one person?” 


THE 


Final word 


en discourse has seemed polemical 
lives ee plead that personality theory 
te fon controversy. In this country we 
ae that no single party line 
he our speculations. We are free 
ake Tsue any and all assumptions con- 
8 ng the nature of man. The penalty 
a ae is that for the present we cannot 
eh personality theory to be cumula- 
tent although, fortunately, to some €X- 
Personality research can be. 

tes Cories, we know, are ideally deri 
as in axioms, and if axioms are lacking, 
tions in field they are, from assump- 
i ut our assumptions regarding the 

he Adlerian 


t ‘ 
P: the Zilborgian, from the Lockean to 


ived 


a 
the showed that if we study 


tion 
ofa particle we cannot att 


he same 
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time study its momentum. Applied to 
our own work the principle tells us that 
if we focus on reaction we cannot simul- 
taneously study proaction; if we measure 
one trait we cannot fix our attention on 
attern; if we tackle a subsystem we lose 
the whole; if we pursue the whole we 
overlook the part-functioning. For the 
single investigator there seems to be no 
escape from this limitation. Our only 
hope is to overcome it by a complemen- 
tarity of investigators and of theorists. 
While I myself am partisan for the 
open system, I would shut no doors. 
(Some of my best friends are quasi- 
closed systematists. ) If I argue for the 
open system I plead more strongly for 
the open mind. Our condemnation is 
reserved for that peculiar slavery to fash- 
jon which says that conventionality 
alone makes for scientific respectability. 
We still have much to learn from our 
creative fumblings with the open sys- 
tem. Among out students, I trust, there 
dventurers. Shall we not 


will be many a i 
teach them that in the pastures of sci- 
ence it is not only the sacred cows that 


can yield good scientific milk? 


16 
J. MILTON YINGER 


No concept is more important to a be- 
havioral science than that of personality, 
And none is more difficult to 
in field theoretical terms, Personality 
can well be thought of as the central 
concept, the area where all the sciences 
of man meet; but if this point of view is 
adopted, personality must be defined in 
such a way that the several f 
studied by the various 


develop 


actors 
disciplines are 


defi- 
and these vary 
ation is difficult. 
the Variations for 
>» We can Toughly 

those which 


types of definition, pro- 


d by a given 


have be 


temperament 
( Eysenck, 
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Personality, character, and the self 


in every sense determining eT ie 
(his italics); and the last phrase o 
sentence from Eysenck states, nt 
which determines his unique aaae 
to his environment.” It is oee ne 
difficult, after adopting an internal ml 
nition, to hold to an abstract conen o 
and to avoid the temptation to thin ae 
behavior as being determined by a 
sonality. Thus Child (1963, P: are 
States: “For the present discussion, P ng 
sonality will be defined as compos 
consistencies of individual amia i 
in behavior which are internally ith 
termincd, In Substance, this agrees SA ; 
much recent usage, such as that of 
port and Eysenck.” EA 
Other students of personalny P 
fer a behavioral definition: ee 
ality is considered here as a el 
continuum of ee the 
events” (Murphy, 1947, p- 21). It 


t ? ifetime 
totality of behavior during a life the 
(Adler, 1960). “ 


. =. a personality 15 
relatively 


interperso: 


pre: 


ar 
s the tendency, on the fiie 
ho use it, to blur the ana jitu 
distinction between individual and size 
ation, rather than simply to emphas an 
thcir empirical interaction, There i$ "m 
inclination to assume a one-to-one acy 
lationship between individual renden® 
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ie nips ae or to infer the struc- 
Tectly f Ye inner tendency system di- 
Diff rom observation of behavior. 
4 of personality are 
Cations of his p ars accept the impli- 
Prefers an i osn definition. If one 
then oe definition, 
direct ex ae ks ity cannot be used as a 
as One = : nation of behavior, but only 
Nation TE ponen: in behavior determi- 
havior : personality is defined as be- 
constract must be treated as a field 
facilitatin With full awareness of the 
the wae and inhibiting influences of 
individual 0 the tendencies of the 
their ten and the patterned results of 
tion are Tpu If both types of defini- 
should Ray whichever one 1$ intended 
Context a clear beyond doubt in cach 
tom ee nly confusion has come both 
in foes tendency to define personality 
o eng al terms while using f 
tom t is directly for behavior, ane 
as ilies Opposite tendency to define it 
Minimize tl while using it to infer, or to 
ure, ac importance of, inner struc- 
sone who has read this fat pat oe 
believe o learn that I prefer, for wha 
© beligiieen sound theoretical reasons» 
ota definition of personality. 
an a aS the totality of the behav ior 
System dividual with a given tendency 
Rina cer with a sequence © 
a restate, This is scarcely more than 
Siven a of Murphy’s ee 
Vatiation a It suggests the range, me 
the in behavior, and the ai 
he en _Petsonality’s involvement with 
vironment, thus calling attention 
Part of the common-sense meaning 


“That 1s 


he te 
his $ term. When we $4% ‘i 
J sonality” our judgment is base 
DServe, fa 4 | P 
we erved behavior in cett 
Custo e the same person in an unac- 
med setting and pehaving differ- 


ently, we are likely to say, “That’s a side 
of his personality I was not familiar 
with.” As personae we do not wear the 
same masks continuously. 

The common-sense ‘meaning, how- 
ever, has another side which is not 
covered by a behavioral definition: Indi 
viduals have characteristic ways of behav- 
ing that appear over some range ef 
situations; there is continuity as well as 
variation. We have all exclaimed at one 
time or another, “Now isn’t that just 
like John!” when we have witnessed 
activity that seems to demonstrate a 
persistent tendency even in the face of 
an apparently unsupporting environ- 
ment. This is the emphasis in such 
definitions of personality as Hilgard’s, 
which refers to the “total of individual 
characterstics and ways of behaving 
which in their organization or patterning 
describe an individual’s unique adjust- 
ment to his environment” (1953, P. 


407): 
Few 
importance 
system, however they 
it. If we use the term “personality” for 
the flow of behavior, therefore, we need 
another term to designate what New- 
alls “the individual's organization 
o behavior.” For this 
“character.” The 
brings 


behavioral scientists deny the 
of the individual tendency 
may account for 


comb c: 
of predispositions t 
Į shall use the word 
character of a person is what he t 
into the behavioral situation. 

Now these are only words, and we 


assign them the meanings we find 
ey can serve as scientific 
are used in a way 


can 
useful; but th 


concepts only if they 
that clarifies our understanding of na- 
ture. There is such a strong tendency 
for personality to take on behavioral 
connotations that it seems wise to ac- 
cept this factor in the definition. If we 
define personality wholly in intraindi- 


vidual terms, we tend to reify it, to 
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make it more “real” than the group or 
the setting; we tend to assume or to 
exaggerate consistency, and to treat per- 
sonality simply as an independent vari- 
able—as the cause of behavior. 

We shall not avoid these difficulties, 
of course, simply by calling “the indi- 
vidual’s organization of predispositions 
to behavior” character instead of per- 
sonality. But by giving attention to the 
need for both concepts, we may avoid 
more successfully the tendency to 
“smudge over boundaries,” to use San- 
ford’s phrase (1963). The need for both 
an intraindividual term and a behavioral 
term is what requires emphasis, not the 
particular choice of words. 


The self 


Character as I have defined 


complex system, not a homo 
unit. Full examina 


it is a 
gencous 
tion of its Significance 
for the student of human behavior TC- 


quires a description of its internal struc- 
ture and of its several functions. I shall 
do that here only with reference to what 
is perhaps the central unit of character 
the self; but this will permit discussion 
of many issues related to questions of 
inner structure and function, 

No concept dealt with by the sciences 
of human behavior touches upon more 
significant issues, yet entails more am- 
biguities, than that of the self. Tt is a 
concept of many philos- 
ophers, theologians and humanists, as 
yet to others 


less is- 
leading, Psychologists witl ec 


a source of 


AS of behavior that 
are purely tautological., Yet other psy- 


chologists regard it as an essential, even 


if slippery, concept and focus thcir ened 
tion upon it. Some sociologists be side 
that study of the self is wholly aie 
their discipline, while others in A 
Mind, Self, and Society tradition a 
Strauss, 1956) consider such study er 
fundamental. One might hope Jey 
cross-cutting of disciplines with mar 
to interest in self would lead to he P. ym 
confrontation and eventual darifan 
of concepts; but for the most part ‘a 
Separate groups have moved along is 
dignified isolation, so far as than d 
concerned, Some of the recent OSEN 
however, overrides disciplinary hoa 
nies and can help us to explore the a 
of the self concept for a behav! 
science, cat 

For half a century or more, te ee 
Weight of experimental psychology o” 
Ported the view that “self” and ni 
and the many smaller motivation 
Concepts associated with them vo ften 
little value, The point was more 0" 
made by Complete disregard than ars, 
direct critical attack. In recent ee 
however, the theorctical influen? igr 
Psychoanalysis (botk Freudian and a nok 
versions), the rise of an “cgo par in 
ogy,” and the increasing laa i 
using the findings of the science 0 es in 
or clinical Purposes, indicate chang 
emphasis. . volved 

Although the social scientists invo the 
in this new wave of interest 10 tific 
person are more aware of the scien icts 
dangers of relying heavily on eee or 
of inferred Properties or processes; jties: 
have not avoided all such dimen ay 
In a development which brings the ties, 
of personality close to the humani o 
research interest in the self shades i 
into a partially valuative interest i 
defining or discovering the “real ei 
“identity,” “self-actualization,” the “1 ne 
ture” or “autonomous” person. 
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thinks readily of Erich Fromm, Kurt 
Goldstein, Carl Rogers, Gordon Allport, 
Erik Erikson, Carl Jung, A. H. Maslow, 
and Alfred Adler in this connection.) 
Since I share the values from which this 
concern springs, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that this is an unhappy devclop- 
ment. Risks are involved, however, mM 
the failure to define scientific and value 
questions separately. 

Some of the work in personality 
chology is so closely tied to the existen- 
tial search for meaning, to the afirma- 
tion of the individual in the face of the 
presumed depersonalizing forces of in- 
dustrial society, that barriers are imposed 
on the ways in which questions can be 


psy- 


raised. If questions cannot be asked in 
such a way that we are alerted to the 
answered 


forces at work, they cannot be 
satisfactorily. Yet the deep Jament over 
the crushing of the individual, from 
Marx and carlier philosophers to those 
thinkers particularly sensitive to the 


tragedies of the twentieth century, can 
about the 


totalitarian powers, it is 
accept the belief, variously €x 
interpreted by ‘Thoreau, 
Freud, Camus, and many others, that 
Society is the enemy of man. 
The affirmation by Cooley 
ng that social life can be th 
Teedom 4 xpression sounds © 
Pollyennath te aur time, the libem i 
and the intellectuals typically fight ene 
Structures around them as oe 
Of man’s difficulties. One of the oo 
this tendency expresses elf a 
Many humanists and psyc™” 
Antisociological bias, for? 
Professional task to call 4 
ee those structures: 
wed a phenomenon AI ( 
S existence. ) 


sam- 
, for exam 


The mixing of evaluation and analysis 
in some of the writings on the “self” 
tends to retard both moral and scientific 
development of the subject. The pro- 
pensity to set self against social struc- 
tures sometimes leads to utopian rejec- 
tion of structure. But the state does not 
wither away; or traditional structures are 
broken only to be replaced by peer-group 
structures scarcely less limiting; or the 
burden of freedom leads to many efforts 
to escape it. An adequate formulation 
of the relationship of the individual to 
society can scarcely be developed on the 
basis of an a priori assumption of their 
essential antipathy. The need, rather, is 
to ask the prosaic but central scientific 
question: What are the conditions 
under which various consequences flow 
from the range of interactions between 
self and society? 

This brief commentary may have in- 
dicated the range of interpretations 
of the concept of the self. Removing the 
qualifications that most scholars would 
use, we can describe three basic ap- 
proaches in these terms: ; 

1. The concept of a self is unneces- 
armful to the development of 
a science of human behavior. It is based 
on inferences that cannot be measured. 
It generally becomes tautological, be- 
cause it is used to explain behavior 
which has already been employed to 
ascertain the existence and the presumed 

ualities of the self. A more parsimont- 
ous approach is to measure behavior 
directly- : . 

2. The concept of the self is essential 
to a science of man. It corresponds with 
our intuitive grasp of experience. It 
explains consistency of behavior more 
readily than alternative concepts. It 
gives adequate recognition to the unique 
¢ in cach person and to the basic 
capacity for continuous inner 


sary and h 


qualitic 
human 
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activity through thought. In many situ- 
ations, self is the independent variable 
that accounts for the sequence of events. 
3. The concept of the self is a valua- 
ble link between the individual and the 
significant others who surround him. It 
appears, develops, and expresses itself 
only in social interaction and cannot 
be defined or understood, therefore, in- 
dependently of that interaction. Its 
major components are the various role 
specifications learned in interaction with 
the significant others in one’s experience, 
While these conceptions are, to an 
important degree, mutually incompati- 
ble, elements can be drawn from cach 
to design a fourth construct of self that 
is harmonious with the ficld approach 
of this book! and is, in my judgment, 
theoretically more adequate th 
current usages. From the first 
view expressed above, we c 
emphasis on self as a con 
used on the basis of its contri 
research. We can also be g 
dangers of circular Teasoni 
of such a coucept. 


A strictly Psychological approach, as 


1ew above, brings 


an most 
point of 
an draw the 


ng in the use 


1 [Yinger, 1965.]-Eds, 
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ently of the total field in which they are 
located. ‘ 

A strictly Sociological approach, as in 
the third point of view, emphasizes the 
Social origin of those qualities of the 
individual called sclf. The self as agent 
is primarily a role performer and 35 
deeply affected, therefore, by the struc 
ture of relationships into which he 1s 
bound. These are essential elements 1n 4 
field view, although the field researcher 
would also warn against disregarding 
that which an individual brings into 
an interaction, Such disregard maY 
spring from a failure to distinguish 
between the social origin of self and the 
social context with which self, one: 
formed (or Partially formed, since this !$ 
a continuing process), interacts. ; 

It is difficult to write a bricf definitio? 
of self that carries the full range O 
Meanings implied in this discussion. The 
definition used by Murphy and New 
comb violates none of the criteria of # 
field term and is a good starting point: 
Seley refers to the individual 3$ 
Perceived by that individual in a socially 
determined frame of reference” aw 
comb, 1950, P- 328). This is expresse¢ . 
Somewhat More fully by Deutsch mme 
Solomon (1959). They define self as the 

Cpresentations one makes ° 


Strauss emphasize @ 
n they designate nae 
More or less consiste” 
sponses on a conceptu? 
» Which (2) exercise a regulatory 
function Over other Tesponses of the 
Same organization at lower levels” (195 
P- 416). Thus they introduce the ide? 


of Self and suggest the 
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action. Many resources valued by the 
individual—time, energy, money, etc.— 
are scarce; selections must be made 
among alternative ways of spending 
those resources. One aspect of self, then, 
is the organizing, regulating process of 
hicrarchization of values. The order of 
preference is continually being redefined 
as a result of cyclical and other changes 
in needs and as a result of the oppor 
tunities furnished and costs imposed by 
others, 

The strict behaviorist is not happy 
With such comments. He is likely to say, 
“Why not merely indicate that when 
certain measurable conditions prevail, 
an observable individual behaves m a 
stated way?” Somewhat uncomfortably 
—for the danger of reification is great— 
I would reply that the construct of self 
is a useful shorthand description | af 
consistent orientations toward behavior. 

The social behaviorist of the Mead 
tradition (cf. Strauss, 1956) 18 likely to 
Say that the inferred consistency of sclf 


i ; shavior 
is based on observations of behav of 
under conditions where continuity n 
a 
a 


Social positions, with their roles, f A 
an outstanding fact. Unless the man 
ager of scarce resonrces” can be oaa 
to produce consistency Over and beyonc 
that which one would expect from gt 
tion continuity, no self concept : 
needed, This is a valid criticism, m 
Source of redefinition, of the self idea. 

shall comment below on some of the 
efforts to measure possible gains in pre 


Ne iting a se 
diction that come from positing @ 
a series of inter- 


ably more on 
al grounds, 
pt of self 
the con- 

future- 


Construct as one of 
acting variables. It is prob 
Intuitive than on experiment 
however, that I find the conce 
Useful in the study of man, 
Scious, remembering, valuing 
Planning creature. 


“hi y incon- 
Although terminology 15 highly in 


sistent in the literature, I shall use the 
term “ego” to refer to those “managing” 
processes of self which attempt to shape 
events toward maximum need satisfac- 
tion in a given physical and social “re- 
ality.” This is, of course, close to Freud 
(cf. Freud, 1933; Rieff, 1959), although 
I would emphasize the degree to which 
the managing processes are affected by 
the context in which they are expressed. 
For this reason I would modify some- 
what Murphy’s definition of ego as a 
“group of activities concerned with en- 
hancement and defense of self” (1947, 
p. 984). Ego is a group of inner tenden- 
cies the outcome of which depends upon 
a transaction with the outer world. 

Ego thus defined is not synonymous 
with self. The self includes also the 
ways in which an individual answers to 
himself the questions “Who am I?” 
(self concept) and “What do I want to 
be?” (self ideal). There are numerous 
demonstrations that the answers to these 
questions are social products, closely re- 
lated to the positions one occupies and 
the “others” with whom one interacts 
(cf. Kuhn & McPartland, 1954; Kuhn, 
1960; Miller, 1963; Reeder et al., 1960). 
Nevertheless, as aspects of self, they are 
individual tendencies, not social facts. 

Just as cgo, self concept, and self ideal 
are aspects of self, self is an aspect of 
character, that total system of tenden- 
cies and capabilities of an individual. 
There is more to character than the 
reflexive “individual as known to the 
individual.” The self is embedded in a 
character, and the three processes I have 
identified with the term “self” are influ- 
enced by the system of which they are 
a part. Tendencies and potentialities of 
which an individual is completely un- 
aware characterize him no less than the 

ualities which he can articulate. 

On the basis of this discussion, can 
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self be defined in a way that harmonizes 
with field theory? Self often has anti- 
field connotations (e.g., the self, as an 
independent force, determines behav- 
ior). Full “explanation” by reference to 
individual motives and decisions is a 
commonplace of everyday speech and 
thought: “He dropped out of basketball 
because he was falling behind in his lab 
work.” ILe., an individual, weighing com- 
parative values, independently arrives at 
a decision which causes behavior. Non- 
self values and tendencies that influ- 
enced the decision—significant others 
who helped to determine motivation, for 
example—are absent from this expla- 
nation. No harm may come from such 
common-sense formulations of the kind 
of statement illustrated here; but the 
reification of self as an independent 
cause can be a great barrier to scientific 
understanding and clinical work. If we 
continue to be content, for example 
with explanations that our encmics do 
what they do because of what they 
“are,” or “because” of vä y 


e arious motives 
which they express, we shall neither 


understand them nor be effective > 
changing our interactions with them- 5 

In short, self concepts and relate¢ 
motivational concepts are incorporate’ 
into a field view only with diffculty: 
Nevertheless they seem to me to l; 
valuable when properly conceived. by 
“self” I shall mean those processes T 
which an individual internally anse 
the questions: “Who am 1?” “What a 
I want to be?” and “How shall I ot 
My various desires?” Self, so conceive® 
's an individual construct; it refer 
tendencies; it js largely the product 2 
interaction with others and continucs s 
be closely associated with the positio $ 
One occupies; and it has structure, "E 
cluding a hierarchy of desires- 
known only in behavior, and the 
can never be perceived “by itself 
must be inferred from patterns o š 
havior in different contexts. In cae 
it can be treated as both an independe" 
and a dependent variable; a poon a 
sumptions that it is one or the other # 
unwarranted, 


refore 
” put 
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Playing the role of “Negro” 
Like all human interactions, discrimina- 
G encounters between whites and 
Pia gate require that both parties “play 
S game.” The white must act out the 
e of the “superior”; by direct action 
or subtle cue, he must convey the ex- 
anal that he will be treated with 
oe For his part, the Negro must, 
i racist norms are to be obeyed, act out 
NE role of the “inferior”; he must play 
‘Ae social role of “Negro.” And if he 
b ould refuse to play the game, he would 
be judged by the white supremacist as 
Pree _knowing his place,” and harsh 
anctions could follow. 
ee V socially-stigmatized role 
Gone is the critica 1 
of a skin in the United States. “ It is part 
tio 1c price the Negro pays for his posi- 
B n in this society,” comments James 
aldwin, “that, as Richard Wright 
asi out, he is almost always acting” 
ee p. 68). At the personality level, 
divia enforced role adoption further 
Bik es the individual Negro both from 
OF er human beings and from himself. 
the Course, all social roles, necessary aS 
righ are, hinder to some extent forth- 
ek uninhibited social interaction. An 
ah ployer and employee, for example, 
ay never begin to understand each 
other as complete human beings unless 
they break through the formality and 


of 
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constraints of their role relationshi 

less they “let their hair (lee ees 
whites and Negroes can never penne, 
cate as equals unless they break throu, h 
the role barriers. As long as racial vale 

are maintained, both parties find it aiff. 
cult to perceive the humanity behind 
the façade. Many whites who are by no 
means racists confuse the role of “Negro” 
with the people who must play this role 

“Negroes are just like that,” goes the 
“they are born that way.” Con- 
egroes confuse the role 
with whites. “Whites 
they are born thinking 


phrase, 
versely, many N 
of “white man” 
are just like that, 


they should be boss.’ 
Intimately associated with this im- 


airment of human relatedness is an 
impairment of the individual’s accept- 
ance and understanding of himself. Both 


hites and Negroes can confuse their 


Ww. 
own roles as being an essential part of 


themselves. Whites can easily flatter 
themselves into the conviction that they 
“superior”; after all, does not 
] behavior of the role- 
onfirm this “superior- 
ity’? And Negrocs in turn often accept 
much of the racists’ mythology; for does 
not the imperious behavior of the role- 
playing white confirm this “inferiority”? 

These are not mere speculations of 
philosophy. A large body of 
h convincingly dem- 


are in fact 
the deferentia 
playing Negro C 
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psychological researc! 
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onstrates the power of role-playing to 
change deeply-held attitudes, values, and 
even conceptions of self. Moreover, these 
remarkable changes have been rendered 
by temporary role adoptions of an ex- 
ceedingly trivial nature when compared 
to the life-long role of “Negro.” Imag- 
ine, then, the depth of the effects of 
having to play a role which has such vast 
personal and social significance that it 
influences virtually all aspects of daily 
living. Indeed, the resulting confusion 
of self-identity and lowering of self- 
esteem are two of the most serious 


“marks of oppression” upon Negro 
American personality, 


Self-identity and self-esteem 

The quest for self-identity is the search 
for answers to the all-important ques- 
tions: Who am I? What am I like as a 
person? And how do I fit into the world? 
These are not easy questions for anyone 
to answer in our complex, swiftly-chang. 


ing society. Yet they offer even greater 
difficulties for Negro Americans, 


We learn who we are and what we are 
like largely by carefully observing how 
other people react to us, But this process 
is highly structured for the Negro by the 

is expected to play. When he 
gain an image of himself on 
f his typical contacts with 
white America and the general culture, 


jolt. While he 


attempts to 


EIS very few 
color who hol 
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his society. Save for the mass media ex- 
Pressly tailored for Negro audiences, he 
sees only white models in advertisements 
and only whites as heroes of stories (Ber- 
elson & Salter, 1946; Logan, 1954; Shuey, 
et al., 1953; Writer’s War Board, 1945): 
When he does see Negroes in the gen 
cral mass media, they are likely to be 
cast in low-status roles and appear as 
“amusingly ignorant.” Little wonder, 
then, that the question, who am I? 
raises special difficulties for him. 
Identity problems are unusually acute 
during certain periods in a person’s life- 
These Periods, these identity-crises, often 
occur in the preschool years, later in 
adolescence, and again in young adult- 
hood. All three of these periods impose 
additional stress on Negroes. Negro pat 
ents confess to great anxiety and amn 
bivalence over telling their prescho? 
children What it means to be a Negt? 
in American Society. Should youngsters 
be shielded from the truth as long 3$ 
Possible? Or should they be prepare 
early for blows that are sure to come? e 
e importance of identity problen” 
oung Negro children has been deny 
onstrated by a series of ingenious inves 
tigations, Following the classical wO" 
of Kenneth and Mamie Clark (1963 
1947), these researches have utilize K 
wide assortment of techniques in a V4" 
ety of segregated Southern and integrate 
orthern nursery and school setting” 
Consistently arrived at t? 
clusions (Goodmat® 
Johnson, 1953; Mor 
and, 1958; Stevenson & Stewart, 195 : 
Trager & Yarrow, 1952). Racial reco 
nition in both white and Negro childre” 
appears by the third year and rapit} 
sharpens each year thereafter, Of spec? 
significance is the tendency found in 4 
of these studies for Negro children ra 
prefer white skin. They are usually 


for y 
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slower than white children to make 
racial distinctions, they frequently prefer 
white dolls and white friends, and they 
often identify themselves as white oF 
show a tense reluctance to acknowledge 
that they are Negro. Moreover, young 
children of both races soon learn to as- 
Sign, realistically, poorer houses and less 
desirable roles to Negro dolls. This early 
‘mark of oppression” is illustrated by 
the behavior of a small Negro boy who 
Participated in one of these studies con- 
ducted in Lynchburg, Virginia. Asked if 
he were white or colored, he hung his 
head and hesitated. Then he murmured 
Softly, “I guess I'se kinda colored. 
(Morland, 1958, p. 137) 
A oe of this direct ae 
self-hate” disappears in later 
(Koch, 1946), eaei similar studies of 
older Negro children find residual symp- 
toms (Johnson, 1941; Seeman, 194 
One investigation of children aged eig ht 
to thirteen years in an interracial sum- 
mer camp found that Negroes tended 
at first to be oversensitive to unfavorable 
behavior of their Negro peers and to 
avoid choosing other Negroes 3° friends 
(Yarrow, 1958). A successful experience 


tion of 
years 


in an egalitarian, interracial Es 
lowever, can alleviate these inclination®- 
erience 17 


In this study, a two-week exp 
interracial camping is shov 
nificantly modified these € 
self hate in the young Negro campers: 
_ In the teens, sex bi 
a This is a period of ge 

ost American adolescent 

legro child in the North who i 
friendships with white childrens, he 
quently means a sudden Pa? ed i no 
After puberty, the Negro Od par- 
nger invited to his W ale cist feats 
ies, for at this time the de?) many 
™miscegenation harbored Ye, For 


W scen! 
ite parents enter on the 


the majority of Negro youth of this age 
who have no white friends, the early 
teens introduce their own version of 
identity-crisis. From his teachers, his 
peer group, his contacts with the white 
world beyond his immediate neiglbor- 
hood, the Negro teenager encounters 
new shocks. The full awareness of his 
social devaluation in the larger society 
in addition to the sharp strains felt by 
all teenagers in a complex society can 
assume the dimensions of a severe emo- 
tional stress-situation (Milner, 1953)- 

If the ambitious Negro has success- 
fully weathered these earlier crises, he 
must face yet another series of identity- 
shocks in young adulthood. Employ- 
ment discrimination may keep him from 
the job for which he trained, and hous- 
ing segregation may restrict him from 
securing the type of housing he wants 
for his family. Who am I? What am I 
like as a person? And how do I fit into 
the world? The old questions from child- 
hood continue to require answers when 
he is refused a job for which he is quali- 
ficd and a house for which he has the 


purchase price. 

These identity problems are inextri- 
cably linked with problems of self- 
esteem. For years, Negro Americans 
have had little else by which to judge 
themselves than the second-class status 
assigned them in America. And along 
with this inferior treatment, their ears 
have been filled with the din of white 
racists egotistically insisting that Cau- 
casians are innately superior to Negroes. 
Consequently, many Negroes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, accept in part 
these assertions of their inferiority. In 
addition, they accept the American em- 
hases on “status” and “success.” But 
when they employ these standards for 
judging their own worth, their lowly 


positions and their relative lack of suc- 
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cess lead to further self-disparagement. 
Competition with successful whites is 
especially threatening. Laboratory exper- 
imentation demonstrates that even when 
Negroes receive objective evidence of 
equal mental ability in an interracial 
situation they typically feel inadequate 
and respond compliantly (Katz & Ben- 
jamin, 1960). 

The sweeping changes of recent years, 
however, have begun to alter this situa- 
tion. The old wounds of confused iden- 
tity and damaged self-esteem have not 
sufficiently healed, but recent events are 
potent medicines. Supreme Court deci- 
sions, in particular, brought new hope. 
A 1963 Newsweek national poll found 
that two-thirds of all Negroes credited 
the Supreme Court for their biggest 
breakthroughs, “It Started the ball roll- 
ing,” voiced one respondent. And an- 
other added, “The Supreme Court gave 
us heart to fight.” (Newsweek, 1963, 
p> 27) Moreover, the Negro’s own pro- 
tests and assertion of civil tights, his 
increasing educational and economic op- 
portunities, the findi 


African nations all 
wounds. 

It is ara for white Americans to 
grasp the full personal si nifica 
these events for Ne PE 
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state with full pomp and circumstance, 
and he sees his nation’s representatives 
wooing the all-important black delegates 
to the United Nations. He sees all this, 
and his wounds begin to heal. The sp& 
cial role of “Negro” remains, but !$ 
undergoing drastic change. 


The hostile environment 


Another widespread reaction to en 
is a generalized perception of the wor e 
as a hostile, threatening place. moraa 
Cayton considers this a critical featu" 
of the “oppression phobia” experience i 
by many Negro Americans: an pi 
ancy of violent mistreatment combing” 
with a feeling of utter helplessness ee 
ton, 1951). Negroes questioned in ee 
week's national poll groped for words 
describe this phobia: “the feeling Te 
being choked,” said one; “feels - t 
eing punished for something you did” : 
do,” said another (Newsweek, 1963 P 
18). Such feelings are also experien oi 
y other minority groups. Many ee 
for instance, have reported a preoccur a 
tion with anti-Semitism and a be 
sense of impending doom, of pei 
anxiety, hovering over them (Allpo" 
1954). of 
Reality testing is involved here, 
Course, for the world is more often a 
treacherous, threatening place for is- 
groes. Consider the social scars of oi 
crimination throughout Negro soe 
can history that make this true. Slav eh 
hadow. Compared ee 
n Latin America, slave 
States had an unusu® i, 


as a human 
nenbaum 
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World, hence Iberian law had evolved 
a special place for the slave as a human 
being with definite, if limited, rights. 
By contrast, England had no previous 
involvement with the “peculiar institu- 
tion,” and so its law, adopted by the 
American colonies, treated the slave as 
mere property—no different legally from 
D a barn, or an animal (Tannen- 
aum, 1 $ 
ene ous historian ventured a 
Parallel between Southern slavery On the 
large, cotton plantations and the con- 
centration camps of Nazi Germany (El 
kins, 1959). Both were closed systems, 
With little chance of manumission, 
emphasis on survival, and a single, am 
nipresent authority. The profoun 
Personality change created by Nazi A 
ternment, as independently reported by 
à number of psychologists and pea 
trists who survived, was toward chila 
ness and total acceptance of the D 
&uards as father-figures—a syndrom! 
strikingly similar to the “Sambo os 
Cature of the Southern slave. Nineteen 
Century racists readily believed that a 
ambo” personality was simply Pir A 
Om racial type. Yet no African anthr 
Pological data have ever shown on 
Personality type resembling Sambo; ae 
ca. Concentration camps molded m 
Wivalent personality pattem in aw oe 
e@ticty of Caucasian prisoners. Nor bat 
bine merely a product of EY cay 
Lag Dstract, for the less cnet 
es American system never develop 
a type (Elkins, 1959): 
choj ending this line of rea 
its gists point out th ; 
‘orms sharply lowered th 
'evement in slaves (Mc 


S 


r 
ale. Al of their rewards came 


individual initiative and enterprise, but 
from absolute obedience—a situation 
that severely depresses the need for 
achievement among all peoples. Most 
important of all, slavery vitiated family 
life (Bastide, 1950, pp. 240-247; Fra- 
zier, 1957). Since many slaveowners 
neither fostered Christian marriage 
among their slave couples nor hesitated 
to separate them on the auction block, 
the slave household often developed a 
fatherless, matrifocal (mother-centered ) 
pattern. 

Strong traces of these effects of slav- 
ery, augmented by racial discrimination, 
have persisted since Emancipation be- 
cause of bitter poverty and the uprooted 
life of migrants far from home. Poverty 
is not limited to Negroes, of course, but 
it takes on a special meaning when due 
in part to the color of one’s skin. Though 
a substantial number of Negroes have 
improved their status economically, a 
much greater percentage of Negroes 
than whites comprise the nation’s most 
destitute citizens. For these Negroes, 

overty means living in the degraded 
slums ‘of our largest cities in close prox- 
imity to the worst centers of the nation’s 
vice and crime. Poverty means less edu- 
cation, less opportunity, and less partici- 
ation in the general culture. And it 
means less ability to throw off the effects 
st oppression. ; 
eens Negro Americans are 
often lonely, recent arrivals to ve 
metropolitan areas, strangers detache 
from their home moorings. oe 
1950 and 1960, over one-and-a-half mil- 
lion Negroes left the South and came 
to cities in the North and West; others 
came to Southern cities from the farms. 
These migrants are frequently ill pre- 
ared for the demands of urban life, 
with only an inferior Southern rural edu- 
ion and few if any job skills. Conse- 


cat: 
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quently, they must fit onto the lowest 
rungs of the occupational ladder and 
hope for economic survival in an age 
when automation is dramatically reduc- 
ing the number of jobs for unskilled 
workers. Small wonder such individuals 
come to view the world as a hostile 
place. 


Family disorganization and personality 
Both poverty and migration also act to 
maintain the old slave pattern of a moth- 
er-centered family. Not only does desper- 
ate poverty disturb healthy family life 
through dilapidated housing, crowded 
living conditions, restricted recreational 
facilities, and direct contact with the 
most corrupting elements of urban dis- 
organization, but it makes the ideal 
American pattern of household econom- 
ics practically impossible, Employment 
discrimination has traditionally made it 
more difficult for the poorly-educated 
Negro male to secure steady employ- 
ment than the poorly-educated Negro 
female. In many areas of t 

North as well as South, this į 
with Negro females always 
tain jobs as domestics 


he nation, 


ch conditions ob. 


ity of lower-class 
Negroes to follow the typic: i 
al A 
pattern—that is, a sta R TC dn 


husband Providing a 


mothers often act to perpetuate the 
mother-centered pattern by taking 2 
greater interest in their daughters than 
their sons. For example, more Negro 
females graduate from college than 
Negro males, the reverse of the pattem 
found among white Americans. 

Family stability also suffers from the 
effects of migration, with its tensions 
over relocation and its release of the mi- 
grant from the sanctions of his home 
community. When all of these factors 
are considered, the prevalence of divorce, 
Separation, and illegitimacy among p0™ 

egroes should not come as a surprise: 
For when American society isolates the 
lower-class Negro from contact with the 
general norms and prevents him from 
sharing in the rewards which follow fro™ 
abiding by these norms, it guarantees 
the emergence of a ghetto subculture 
with different standards of conduct, MO- 
tivation, and family life. he 

Census data for 1960 illustrate t" 
depth of this family disorganization 
among Negroes: over a third (343 Ph 
cent) of all non-white mothers W 
children under six years of age hold j0?” 
as compared with less than a fifth (19:5 
per cent) of white mothers with ee 
dren under six (U.S. Bureau of ™ 
Census, 1962); only three-fourths (749 
per cent) of all non-white families hav? 
both the husband and the wife prese” 
in the household as compared with nine 
tenths (89.2 per cent) of white families 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962); 40" 
only two-thirds (66.3 per cent) of cia 
whites under eighteen years of age n 

with both of their parents as compare 
with nine-tenths (90.2 per cent) of su 
whites (U.S. Bureau of the Censt® 
1962). These data do not cancel 04 
the effects of Social class differences P 
tween the two groups; rough compat” 
sons between the lower classes of ©a° 
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race, however, still reveal a greater prev- 
alence of father-absence among Negroes. 
The scar of slavery upon Negro family 
life, perpetuated through poverty and 
migration, is still evident. $ 
Recent psychological research vividly 
demonstrates the personality effects 
upon children of having been raised in 
a disorganized home without a father. 
One such study reveals that eight-and- 
nine-year-old children whose fathers are 
absent seck immediate gratification far 
More than children whose fathers are 
Present in the home. For example, when 
offered their choice of receiving a tiny 
candy bar immediately or a large bar a 
Week later, fatherless children typically 
take the small bar while other a 
Prefer to wait for the larger bar (Mischel, 
1961c), This hunger for immediate grati- 
cation among fatherless children Ta 
to have serious implications. Regard ess 
of race, children manifesting this trait 
also tend to be less accurate in judging 
time, less “socially responsible,” less ori- 
ented toward achievement, and mor 
Prone toward delinquency (Mischel, 
1961a; 1961b). Indeed, two psycholo- 
gists maintain that the inability to delay 
Btatification is a critical factor in imme 
ture, criminal, and neurotic behavior 
(Mowrer & Ullman, 1945): a 
The reasons for these characteristics 
Of father-absent children seem clear. 
cgro girls in such families model them- 
Selves after their mothers and prepare 


to assume male as well as female respon- 
sibilities. And various investigations 
have demonstrated the crucial impor- 
tance of the father in the socialization 
of boys (Bandura & Walters, 1959; Mus- 
sen & Distler, 1959). Mothers raising 
their children in homes without fathers 
are frequently overprotective, sometimes 
even smothering, in their compensatory 
attempts to be a combined father and 
mother. Burton and Whiting persua- 
sively contend that the boys whose fath- 
ers are not present have initially iden- 
tified with their mothers and must later, 
in America’s relatively patrifocal society, 
develop a conflicting, secondary identi- 
fication with males (1961). In other 
words, they must painfully achieve a 
masculine self-image late in their child- 
hood after having established an original 
self-image on the basis of the only 
parental model they have had—their 
T. 
ee “psychologically vulnerable” Ne- 
gro, crippled by weak ego development 
from earlier family disorganization, is 
more likely to fall prey to mental illness, 
drug addiction, or crime, depending on 
his particular life history. He has few 
personality resources to withstand the 
gale winds of discrimination that strike 
him full force in adolescence. Thus, seg- 
n has its most ndma influ- 
Negro persona ity in e'manner 
tioning (Jones & Arrington, 1945). 
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DAVID C. McCLELLAND 


Assessing human motives 


At least from the time of Plato and the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Western philosophers 
have tended to see reason and desire as 
two distinctly different elements in the 
human mind. There would be little 
point here in giving a history of the 
various ways in which the “desiring” 
element has been conceived in the last 
2,000 years, but suffice it to say that it 
always represented a kind of “motiva- 
tional force” often opposed to but ulti- 
mately controllable by reason, At about 
the dawn of modern scientific psychol- 
ogy, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the relationship between these 
two psychic elements took on a very 
specific meaning largely under the influ- 
ence of Darwin and the wide interest he 
and others aroused in the theory of evo- 
lution. Man was Conceived as 
engaged in a stru 


€ most obvious exam 
ger need. If the 
food, it does not 
Equipped with da 


ple is the hun- 
organism does not get 
survive; therefore, it is 
nger signals (controlled 
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perhaps by contractions of the eg 
stomach) which would be activate the 
the absence of food and so oe ais 
organism to be active until it obte Re 
food. The more or less “intelligent the 
tivities of the organism, represen i 
old reasoning element in man, were the 
ceived as originated and guided by aa 
hunger drive, not in the —— 5 
sense that the organism “knows” it pee 
food, but purely in the mechanical sing 
that hunger keeps the organism ae 
until it manages to find some food sig: 
stance which shuts off the Ce ice 
nals. The most important theore vho 
advance made by psychologists nese 
thought of human adaptation in eves 
terms was the conceptual age 
they ultimately made between otk 
and hunger (the desire to eat). est 
mon-sense psychology might sub e 
that the more a man eats, the OF ae 
wants to eat, in exactly the same $ ore 
that the more a man achieves, the ee 
he must want to achieve. If, in fact, te 

two variables are so closely conne > 
that desire to eat can be inferred pa en 
out error from eating activity, sept 
there is no need for the motive conc! 

at all. 

Since science isa 
prise using as few ç 
can to explain wh 
it can get along wi 
is always perfect] 
other. But what 
at this juncture i 


s 
parsimonious ony 
oncepts as it poss! in, 
at it tries to expla 
thout a variable sige 
y associated with di 
ehavioral scientists 4 
n history was to esta 
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lish an independent set of operations for 
defining the strength of the hunger 
drive—independent that is, of the activ- 
ity of cating. They defined the strength 
of the hunger drive in terms of the num- 
ber of hours of food deprivation. They 
assumed that the longer an organism 
had been without food, the hungrier it 
would be, and they could then go about 
determining how different strengths of 
the hunger drive, as independently meas- 
ured in this way, would influence various 
types of behavior, including even eating. 
They found, not too surprisingly, that 
when the strength of hunger was meas- 
ured by hours of deprivation, it did not 
Correlate at all perfectly with the tend- 
ency to eat. There were, and are, many 
disagreements, of course, as to the best 
method of measuring the hunger drive, 
but the only point of real significance 
here is that the way was opened to meas- 
ure motivation independently of me 
summatory action. So psychologists have 
tended by and large to distinguish be- 
tween motivation and action—between 
hunger and eating, and between the de- 
sire to achieve and actual achievement. 

Nevertheless, much remained to be 


done, There was as yet no interest in the 


Unique effects of particular drives. It is 


true that American psychologists suas 
Not only the hunger drive, but also the 
thirst drive, the pain-avoidance drive, 
and other basic drives. Yet all these were 
Conceived as functionally equivalent 
Orces acting to energize human be- 
avior until the organism managed Ve 
Temove them by something it did. es 
Might also be expected, there was 
Particular interest in INCITS ives, 
£Nces in the strength of V us i 
su tact the model of t vai 
8Zested that motive P le 
might be pretty much alike 1 ae 
And that their actual strength 
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marily determined by changes in the ex- 
ternal environment (e.g., lack of food). 
There was not much interest in the pos- 
sibility that some particular person might 
have an especially strong hunger drive 
either because of biological endowment 
or because of some special learning expe- 
riences that had reinforced it. It re- 
mained for those more directly inter- 
ested in human behavior and social 
motives to fill out the picture somewhat. 

Many of them took their cue from 
Freud. Oddly enough he, too, had been 
strongly influenced by Darwin. He rec- 
ognized the importance of survival needs 
like hunger, but concentrated his atten- 
tion on the force that perpetuated the 
species—namely, sexual love. His gen- 
eral “model of motivation” remained 
not unlike the one adopted by the Amer- 
ican psychologists of the functional 
school. A general motive force—the li- 
bido—drives man to invent through rea- 
son a variety of techniques or stratagems 
for diverting or satisfying it. But while 
the general model stayed the same, he 
made important empirical contributions 
that markedly influenced the direction 
research was to take. 

For one thing he destroyed forever 
(except, perhaps, in the minds of eco- 
nomic theorists) the notion that motives 
are rational or can be rationally inferred 
from action. By concentrating his atten- 

n on notable irrationalities in be- 
he tongue, forgetting 

ell-known facts, dreams, accidents, 
a symptoms—he demonstrated 
over and over again that motives “are 
not what they seem. In fact they might 
be just the opposite. It could no longer 
be safely assumed that a man walks 
across the street because he wants to get 
to the other side. He might, in fact, want 
just the opposite—to enter a tavern on 
this side, a desire revealed indirectly by 


tio : 
havior—slips of t 
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his exaggerated avoidance behavior. 
Since Freud, psychologists have accepted 
the fact that a simple act may be vari- 
ously motivated. In the economic sphere, 
advertisers have long since taken advan- 
tage of Freud’s findings in recognizing 
that a man doesn’t buy a car just because 
he “needs” one in a rational sense, but 
because the possession of a particular 
kind of car may satisfy other motives— 
for power, prestige, or even sexual dis- 
play. But how is one to know exactly 
what these other motives are? Here 
again, Freud provided us with an impor- 
tant clue in the method he himself used 
for discovering certain motives. He 
searched in dreams and free associations 
—in short, in fantasy—for clues to irra- 
tional motives. The limitation of his 
method was that it was always ad hoc 
He proceeded, like the doctor he was, 
to analyze each symptom, for each per. 
son, or each dream as it came along but 
did not provide scientists with measure 
of particular motives that would ( S 
enable different observers to agree wh 
motives were operating with the de ae 
of consensus necessary for science, a 
permit individuals to be compar a (2) 
the strength of a given neS a 

(3) provide at least crude > 


1) 


s to 
and 


trated by reviewing briefly the history of 
the development of a measure of the 
achievement motive, since we are tg 
study its connection with economic 
growth throughout the rest of the book- 
The procedure, which has been de- 
scribed in full elsewhere (McClelland, 
et al., 1953), may be briefly summarize 
as follows. First the achievement motive 
Was aroused in a group of subjects to 8° 
what its effects on behavior might be 
In this way we could avoid the mistake 
of assuming a priori that the strength 
of the achievement motive may be m 
ferred simply and directly from somé 
Particular type of behavior. For examp!®, 
actual achievement cannot be considere 
a safe index of the strength of the nee 
to achieve any more than eating ca? 
Considered a safe measure of the strengt 
of the hunger drive. In fact actua 
achievement js controlled by many mo 
forces than eating—desires for social 8P” 
proval, power, or knowledge—to ha 
nothing of ability factors, so that it $ 
far less a reliable index of the need 
achieve than eating is of hunger. |, 
`; Instead we need some more uniq” 
index of the presence of an aroused a 
sire for achievement, Ideally, of coursa 
we might favor something like a “psychi 
X-ray” that would permit us to abra 
what was going on in a person’s hea 1 
the same way that we can observe sto™ 
ach contractions or nerve discharges 7” 
fin ety organism, Lacking such a 4% 
vice, We can use the next best thing 
a sample of a person’s spontane? 
thoughts under minimum external 7 
straints, in short, of his waking fantasy 
Da free associations, as already use 

Teud ny others to assess PY ws 
> The ‘question then a at 
. quite Specifically to: oe n 
unique effects on fantasy does = 
aroused state of achievement motivatl? 
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have? If we can discover any, we can 
use these effects to infer the strength of 
“Inner concerns” for achievement in 
subsequent studies. . 
Deciding how to arouse the achieve- 
ment motive already involves to a cer- 
tain extent at least a rough definition of 
the motive being investigated. It is 
therefore important to report just how 
it was done. The subjects initially were 
all male college students who were given 
a series of tasks to perform that were 
introduced in the following way: 


The tests which you are taking directly 
indicate a person’s general level of intelli- 
gence. These tests have been taken from a 
group of tests which were used to select 
People of high administrative capacity a 
Positions in Washington during the pas 
War. Thus, in addition to general intelligence, 
they bring out an individual's capacity to 
organize material, his ability to evaluate 
crucial situations quickly and accurately—in 
short, these tests demonstrate whether or not 
a person is suited to be a leader. (McClel- 
land, Atkinson, Clark & Lowell, 1953, P- 
105.) 


The important point about these in- 
structions is that they stress the fact that 
the individual is about to be evaluated 
in terms of standards of excellence—in- 
telligence and leadership amiy 
Which are ordinarily of considerable 
importance to men in American ene 
t is assumed that such instructions wil 
arouse in most of the people to vian 
the tests were given a desire to do yo 
a desire to appear intelligent and dem a 
Strate some leadership capacity: It hee 
Course, unnecessary to assume that ee 
Motives were conscious, oF eve? ee 
in all of the subjects tested. It On 
necessary to assume that a aa ae 
unconsciously a motive to do whom 
*Oused in more of the subjects me in a 
ne instructions were given ong E 
“omparable group of subjects to 


the tests and instructions were not given. 
Any differences in the subsequent fan- 
tasy behavior of the two groups might 
then be attributed to the difference in 
the level of arousal of the achievement 
motive in the two groups. 

After the above tests had been com- 
pleted, samples of the subjects’ fantasies 
were collected by having them write 
brief five-minute stories suggested by 
pictures flashed on a screen for a few 
seconds. The pictures represented a va- 
riety of life situations centering partic- 
ularly around work, because it was not 
known in advance exactly what associa- 
tions would be most likely to be affected 
by arousing the achievement motive. In 
non-technical language, the stories rep- 
resented short samples of the things 
people are most likely to think about or 
imagine when they are in a state of 
heightened motivation having to do with 
achievement. It may be worth consider- 
ing for a moment why fantasy as a type 
of behavior has many advantages over 
any other type of behavior for sensitively 
reflecting the effects of motivational 
arousal. In fantasy anything is at least 
ally possible—a person may rise 
heights, sink to great depths, 
dmother, or take off for the 
South Sea Islands on a pogo oe tat 

< n the other hand, is much more 
aeron by limits set by reality or 
ant 3 abilities. Furthermore, 
A k more easily influenced than 
other kinds of behavior. Contrast it with 
roblem-solving, for example. One might 
assume that how hard a person works 
would directly reflect the strength of his 
achievement motive. Yet how hard a 
erson works is not easy to influence 
experimentally. Apparently most people 
develop a problem-solving “set” which 
is sufficient to keep them working at a 
more or less constant rate despite wide 


symbolic: 
to great 
kill his gran 
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variations in feeling, such as those in- 
duced by extreme fatigue. In producin 
work, one motive can substitute for an- 
other so that even though the achieve- 
ment motive may be weak in some peo- 
ple, their output may well be the same 
as somebody else’s because of a stronger 
desire to please the experimenter. 

This points to a third advantage of 


fantasy over any “overt” behavioral 


measure—namely, the way in which it 


gives clues as to what motive is aroused. 
Even if working behavior were more 
sensitive to experimental influences, one 
could not determine from the mere fact 
that a person was working harder what 


his motive was in working harder, [t 
might be the achievem 


P Was to compare the 
stories written by subjects whose achieve. 
ment motives had Presumably been 
aroused with those written by subjects 
under normal conditions, Certain differ- 
ences immediately became apparent. 
The stories written under “aroused” con- 
ditions contained more references to 
lence” and to doing 


stories will illustr. 
of the pi 


A boy ina classroom who is daydreamin 
about something. He is recalling a previously 
experienced incident that struck h's mind to 

e more appealing than being in 
toom. He j 


the class- 
is thinking about the e 


xperience 
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i imagini i in the situa- 
and is now imagining himself in bly 
tion. He hopes to be there. He will probably 


ite an 
get called on by the instructor to recite 
will be embarrassed. 


vith 
Nothing in this story deals ne 
achievement or with standards of e 


s in 
lence, but compare it with the following 
story: 


d 
5 an 
The boy is taking an hour written a test 
the others are high-school students. T! his 
is about two-thirds over and he is soni, t 
best to think it through. He was SEREY cause 
study for the test and did so. But a i 
it is factual, there were items he saw be the 
not learn. He knows he has studicc to 
answers he can't remember and is Es to 
summon up the images and related ‘ er one 
remind him of them. He may rememb items 
or two, but he will miss most of ane, antl 
e can’t remember, He will try hard back 
ve minutes js left, then give up, £? ding 
Over his paper, and be disgusted for re 
but not learning the answers. 


d 
Obviously, here the boy is gona 
about doing his best on the examina h” 
(“he is doing his best to think it eal 
and he is “disgusted for reading but ore, 
learning the answers”), kunkin an 
there are a number of aspects O en- 
achievement sequence specifically a 
tioned such as the fact that it is his bu 
that he is not doing well (“he saw ou 
did not learn”) and that he is Pyer ya 
various ways of Solving his problem (| 17)" 
ing to summon up the images an ue 
lated ideas to remind him of Cian 
The fact that he is not successful in 


n 
achievement efforts is not taken to “ee 
that the Student who composed tive 
Story has a weaker achievement MO in 
one who wrote a honed 
Problem-solving activities stage 
successful, In fact, the precise advan y 
of the experimental method adop An 
that it makes jt unnecessary to M ds- 
such decisions on “rational” POET 

ne might make a case a priori for 


28 ikely 
garding images of success as more lik 
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o mairan of a strong and success- 
athe lievement drive ihan images of 
a reed One might also make a good 
Tsion ae for the exact opposite con- 
about ca nat people who daydream 
aanas are the very ones whose 
Bage PN motive is too weak to en- 
aed Pae attempts to do something 
the g ife. To decide such a question on 
a of what is most reasonable 
pla 5 be to fall into the error that 
T Sa the psychology of economists 
hé Philosophers in the 1gth century. 
Pe lial erien] approach makes no 
er ous as to how the achievement 
eae 1s going to affect fantasy in ad- 
ences | it simply takes whatever differ- 
writt appear in fact between stories 
co en under “aroused” and noma 
“Onditions so long as they make some 
ie of theoretical sense, and uses them 
ikea of detecting the presence © 
achicvement motive. 
Tae cin it was though 
Motiv that arousal of the achi! 
stor e might affect the outcome Me 
or H perhaps producing more quan 
With nsuccessful outcomes as Compare 
h vague or indecisive ones. But 17 
act there were no differences in the fre- 
a of various types of outcomes o 
Ne stories written under “aroused” COn- 
oN as compared with those wgtten 
ao E normal condihions: Suhe on 
some of the story, or of the achievemen 
quence in it, cannot be considered a 
Sgn of the presence of heightened 
achievement motivation, nO matter how 
800d an a priori case might be made a 
Using it in this way. The point canno 
© stressed too much. It was not logic 
that decided what aspects of fantasy 
Would reflect achievemen motivation: 
t was experimental fact. There 'S a 
Need to list and define here the sony 
ifferent aspects of fantasy that di 


ht in ad- 
evement 
of the 


change under the influence of achieve- 
ment arousal in college students, since 
they have been fully described elsewhere 
(McClelland, et al, 1953; Atkinson, 
1958). It might be questioned though 
how general these effects would be. 
Perhaps an aroused achievement motive 
would influence the thoughts of Chi- 
nese, or Ancient Greeks, or Navaho In- 
dians in quite different ways. Are the 
results obtained restricted to the male 
college population on which they were 
obtained? Ancient Greeks have not, of 
course, been tested, but Navahos have 
and their stories change in exactly the 
same ways under the influence of 
achievement arousal (McClelland, et al. 
1953). So do those written by Brazilian 
students (Angelini, 1955), or high-school 
students in our culture from more un- 
selected socioeconomic backgrounds. 
There may be cultural differences, but 
the data to date point to major simi- 
larities—inducing achievement motiva- 
tion increases in all types of subjects 
thoughts of doing well with respect to 
some standard of good performance, of 
being blocked in the attempt to achieve, 
of trying various means of achieving, and 
of reacting with joy or sadness to the 
results of one’s efforts. 

The next step was to obtain a score 
for an individual by assuming that the 
more such thoughts he had under nor- 
mal conditions, the stronger his motive 
to achieve must be, even in the absence 

tions and experiences 


of special instruc 
designed to arouse it. What the experi- 


ments had demonstrated was what chan- 
nels peoples’ thoughts turned to under 
achievement pressure. But suppose a 
n’s thoughts run in those same 
channels without any external pressure. 
It seems reasonable to infer that he has 
a strong “inner concern” with achieve- 
ment. Under normal testing conditions, 


perso 
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the pictures used to elicit stories are 
ficiently ambiguous to evoke a variety o 
ideas. If someone, however, in writing 
his stories consistently uses achievement- 
related ideas of the same kind as those 
elicited in eyeryone under achievement 
“pressure,” then he would appear to be 
someone with a “bias,” a “concern, or 
a “need” for achievement. So it was de- 
cided that a simple count of the number 
of such achievement-related ideas in 
stories written under normal testing con- 
ditions could be taken to represent the 
strength of a man’s concern with achieve- 
ment. The count has been called the 
score for n Achievement (abbreviation 
for “need for Achievement”), in order 
to have a technical term which points 
unmistakably to the fact that the meas- 
ure was derived in a very particular way, 
and has an operational meaning quite 
distinct from estimates one might arrive 
at by inferring the strength of a person’s 
achievement motive from his actual suc- 
cessful achievements, or from his fre- 
quent assertions that he is interested in 
getting ahead in the world, It remains 
only to say that the method just de- 
scribed for deriving the n Achievement 


measure can be applied to measuring n 
Affiliation, n Power ( 


and any other mot 


a person’s n Achiey 
The answer lies in 
projects which have 
havior of subjects wi 
Achievement scores, 
with high n Achieve 
often from the midd] 
the lower or upper 
memory for incomple 
apt to volunteer as s 


contrasted the be- 
th high and low n 
American males 
ment come more 
e class than from 
class, have better 
ted tasks, are more 
ubjects for psycho- 


logical experiments, are more gate 
college and community activities, € re 
experts over friends as working partn a 
are more resistant to social pressure, alt 
not give accurate reports of what nips 
“inner concern” with pening tS 
ete. (McClelland, et al., 1953; we 
Son, 1958). It is not necessary to T i 
the many such findings in detail Lad 
but it is directly relevant to consider oe 
subjects with high n oat saga a 
ally perform when confronted with 
Working situation, ; 
igure 1 presents an early result obtained 
by Lowell, Obviously the subjects Tey 
high n Achievement scores, while T 
start at about the same level of ae 
ance as the subjects with low n Achi as 
ments scores, do progressively bette Jex 
they proceed with the rather oori 
task of unscrambling words. In SA ow 
sense language, they appear to be wal 
cerned enough about doing the task 


0 
to learn how to do it better as they £ 


ed 
along, It might, therefore, be ae 
that such subjects—the HES of 
would always 


do better at any h is 
task under any circumstances. Su 


PE 
not the case, They do not ordinarily d 
etter at routine tasks like gags Siz 
number of “e's” and “o's” in a no 
string of unrelated letters where ec 
standard of improvement with resp 


a 
to the performance itself is present. ie 
is, one can really not do such a task the 
ter”—only faster. Furthermore, 
“highs” 


fe 
perform better only yhen ree 
formance has achievement significan e 
- The point can best be apted 
with the results in Table 1 as aren 
from an experiment by French (1S 
In the “relaxed” experimental epee 
tion, the Subjects with high n Ai at 
ment did not do significantly beri 
a decoding task, Presumably because sg 
experimenter Temoved all achieve™ 
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high n achievement 
— ——-— low n achievement 


four-minute periods 


Figure 1. Mean output of scrambled words per four-minute period for subjects aih 
1 


high and low n Achievement scores. 


significance from what they were doing 
With the following instructions: “We 
are just experimenting today and we ap- 
Preciate your cooperation very much. 
We want to find out what kinds of 
Scores people make on these tests.” 
Other research has suggested that ap- 
Pealing for cooperation leads those in 
the group who have strong n Affiliation 
He work harder, rather than those with 
ugh n Achievement. 

In the “task” experimental condition, 
the subjects were told that the test 
Measures a critical ability—the ability 
to deal quickly and accurately with un- 
familiar material. It is related to general 
intelligence, and will be related to your 
uture career, Each man should try to 
Perform as well as possible.” Under 
these instructions, the subjects with high 
n Achievement as measured some 
Months earlier, performed significantly 
etter than those with low 7 Achieve- 
ment, Finally, in the “extrinsic” expen 
Mental condition, the subjects Were told 
that “we want to see how fast it 18 pos 
sible to work on a code test - -> with- 


out making errors. . . . The fiv 
who make the best scores in cer hoes 
will be allowed to leave right aW as 
soon as I can check the papers. The 
others will have more practice periods 
and more tests.” These instructions in- 
troduced specific pressure for speed with 
the extra incentive of time off from work 
for those who get through as fast as pos- 
sible. Under these conditions, again the 
s with high n Achievement do 
better than those with low 
t. If anything, the “lows” 
on the average, suggest- 
bility of getting out of 
n appeals to them 


subject 
not perform 
n Achievemen 
do a little better © 
ing that the possi?! 
the working situatio 


the most! 
All of these facts together suggest that 


high n Achiex ement will lead a person 
to perform better when achievement in 
the narrow sense is possible. If the task 
js just routine, OF if finishing it sooner 
implies cooperating with someone or 
getting some special reward like time off 
from work or a money prize ( Atkinson 

subjects with other 


Reitman, 1958), 
satel will perform better. The achieve- 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN PERFORMANCE SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF IN 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS ( 


ITIAL MOTIVATION LEVEL AND 
After French, 1955) 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Relaxed Tack Extrinsic 
orientation orientation reward 
Initial motivation: 
High n Achievement 17-73 19.80 6 
Low n Achievement 15.40 16.66 22.4 
Correlations with initial motivation 48° p 


* A correlation this large could have arisen by chance less than ore oa Fine 


ment motive is apparently not strongly 
“engaged” under such conditions. Fur- 
thermore, we might legitimately expect 
that people with strong achievement 
motives would seek out Situations in 
which they could get achievement satis. 
faction. They ought to be the kind of 
people who set achievement Standards 
for themselves rather than relying on 


extrinsic incentives Provided by the situ- 
ation, and they should 
more successfully to reac 


they set for themselves. 


1 out of 100 times (p < -9} ): 


Present in a given culture at a give? 
time, things would start to hum. ie 
might well start doing things better, a 
in Fig. 1, or what is even more a” P 
tant, they might start doing them nt 
ferently by trying to get achieveme i 
satisfaction out of what they were dang 
at had been done out of a ae i 
please, to make money, or to get time to 
from work, might now be converted in - 
an activity in which standards of i 
lence were defined and pursued in he 
own Tight. Viewed in this light it Wanat 
not be at al] surprising to imagine t" 
an increase in n Achievement shou 
Promote economic or cultural growth. 


19 Some consequences of taking Machiavelli 


seriously 


RICHARD CHRISTIE and FLORENCE GEIS 


What are the characteristics of indi- 
viduals who manipulate others? Reflec- 
tion led to four hunches which should 
not be dignified by being termed hy- 
potheses but which seemed consistent 
with an “ideal type”: 

1. Manipulators are not basically con- 
cerned with morality in the conven- 
tional sense. 

- They are basically “cool” in inter- 
personal relationships. Once one be- 

‘olved with an- 

nes difficult to 

manipu- 


rs) 


comes emotionally inv 
other person it becom 
treat him as an object to be 
lated, 

© Since those who manipulate are more 

concerned with means rather than 
ends, they might be of any ideologi- 
cal persuasion, but are more con- 
cerned with conning others than 
what they are conning them for. 

4. Whether or not this behavior might 
Suggest that those who display it 
should be candidates for a psychi- 
atrist’s couch, they do function suc 
cessfully in the contemporary world. 
They should not display the type of 
irrationality commonly or technically 
viewed as neurotic or psychotic: if 
anything, they would be over-rational 
m dealing with others. 
Since men have specula 

Characteristics of manipulators OT op! 


vw 


ted about the 
eT- 


Abridged from Chapter 18 in E. A- Borga" 
Santi and Research, pp. 960-972 (Copy! 
Ssion of the authors and the publisher- 
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tta and W. W. La 
ght © by Rand McNall 


ators from the dawn of recorded history 
we thought it prudent to examine the 
writings of power theorists. Many of 
these theorists gave advice on how to 
govern a kingdom, but the assumptions 
underlying the sort of people who would 
follow their advice seemed more implicit 
than explicit. The exception appeared to 
be Machiavelli. It was a revelation to 
reread The Prince and The Discourses, 

Machiavelli had a convenient habit 
of giving advice in what was essentially a 
series of short essays, each oriented 
around a specific point. This made it 
fairly easy to convert his precepts into 
statements that would fit into opinion 
inventories. For example, “Most men 
mourn the loss of their patrimony more 
than the death of their fathers” was 
edited to read, “Most men forget more 
easily the death of their father than the 
loss of their property,” on the grounds 
that it didn’t change the basic meaning 
and the revision would be more mean- 
ingful to current populations. In an 
attempt to get around the problem of 
response set some statements were re- 
versed, e.g, “Most men are cowards” 
became “Most men are brave.” Some 
items which seemed congruent with 
Machiavelli were added, such as, “Bar- 
num was probably right when he said 
there’s a sucker born every minute.” 


mbert (Eds.), Handbook of Personality 
ly & Company, Chicago), with per- 
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The items were typed on singe 
colleagues were asked to resp is 
d then asked how they in 
h item. This procedure had 
seers One was that we edited the 
items for clarity of meaning. The poate 
was that the extent she ment or di 
agreement with Machiavelli on the ye 
of the individual respondent ha a 
higher than chance correlation with peer 
evaluations of “operating” ability, ; 
There are several reasons for spending 
this amount of time on the development 
of the concept. With few exceptions the 
published rationale behind a given 
paper-and-pencil test is not spelled out. 
A second reason is that the use of the 
word “Machiavellianism” to describe the 
content of the scales has been ques- 
tioned. Every statement that could be 
pruned from the translations of Machia- 
vellis writings that appeared to have 
a relevance to the way in which one 
person views another or others, ways of 
controlling or influencing their behavior, 
and even more philosophical Ways of 


ankind, were 


s which condense Machia- 
velli’s writings. Our concern was pri- 
marily with ways of identifyin 
individuals who gravit: 
tions in the contem 
the Renaissance 


S empirical, Sey 


Te dittoed and 
in a Likert format ( 


somewhat, 
what, dis 


enty- 
given 
agree strongly, agree 
no opinion, disagree some- 
agree strongly) 
gates of undergraduate: 


to three aggre- 
selected upon any sci 


s. They were not 
entific theory of 
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; < Jiverse.a 
sampling. They were simply i o 
group as could be obtained a to i 
since the early work on this stu nd 
not fall within the scope of any i ute 
tion program and was done out s = 
osity. The items were ee t the 
students in sociology courses litical 
State University of Iowa, 427 in nee 
science at the University of gee 
lina, and 251 in psychology at 
College on Long Island. sea ear 
Part-whole phi coefficients w Si Sur- 
puted separately on cach OP cere 
prisingly, 50 of the 71 sent h and 
inated at the .05 level between “lation 
low scorers in all three samples. it was 
was somewhat dampened when saified 
found that statements lifted or PANË i 
from those enunciated by Mac K the 
hundreds of ycars ago came eee es 
item analysis more strongly than 
we had devised. ch aa cae aA 
A subsequent set of findings sjiabilitY 
cause for reflection. The mean re i nine 
on a 2o-item scale (Mach IV) em o 
samples was .79, Mach IV const Mach 
the best ten items worded in meo in 
direction and the ten best niga ong 
the opposite direction. A a ‘the F 
and counterbalanced revision a „nber 
scale (Christie, Havel, & Seid val m 
1958) had a mean reliability of This is 
on the same nine samples. $ cF 
interesting for several reasons- wr 
scale had gone through a mun ting" 
Tevisions, Teworking of items, S a 
and various other refinements, 4 o 
has proved to be one of the most P 
arly used and psychologically A cis 
ful scales in recent times. The K tion of 
based Upon a Freudian interpreta preta 
behavior, Mach Iv upon an inte ie to 
tion of Machiavelli, One is temp 
conclude th; 


hich 
Machiavelli 


py 


nail 
s : 1 W 
at the dimension i! p 


~ TE 
: re 
Was interested is wie that 
vant to current undergraduates thé 
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of Freud, or that there is a greater in- 
ternal consistency in Machiavelli’s the- 
orizing than in Freud’s. 

In the California F scale just men- 
tioned, the “F” stands for potential 
fascism (Adorno et al., 1950). Because 
the Mach scale is not ideologically ori- 
ented, it was reassuring to find that in 
Various samples there was no significant 
correlation between F and Mach TV or 
V. The average correlation was about 
—.10, 

Some psychologists are surprised that 
there is not a positive correlation bc- 
tween the F and Mach scales. One pos- 
sible reason is that those who are dis- 


enchanted others should make 


: with ; 
high scores on both scales. A hunch is 
fference m 


that there is a qualitative di : 
agrecing with statements representing 
the two viewpoints. High scorers on 
both scales should agree with a simple 
Statement, “Most people are nO damn 
good.” Underlying the F scale, how- 
ever, is a moralistic and judging predis- 
Position: “Most people are no damn 
good but they should be”; whereas 3 
high Mach might sav, “People are ne 
damn good, why not take advantage of 
them,” Those high in authoritarianism 
tend to evaluate others in moralistic 
terms, those high in manipulativencss in 
©pportunistic terms. A 
The path of rescarch is not always 
logical, Ideal samples for testing theo- 
Tetically based hypotheses often do not 
exist or if they do they may be unavall- 
able. There are, perhaps, some benc- 
fits in having to deal with the world as 
It is. For better or worse, by chance 
rather than choice, the burgeoning in- 
terest in Machiavelli coincided with a 
study of medical school students. They 
were given Mach scales in addition to 
hundreds of other questions which in- 
cluded choice of a medical specialty. 


The major intended specialties ranked 
from highest to lowest, on Mach IV 
scores, and as follows: 

Psychiatry 

Pediatrics 

Internal Medicine 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Surgery 

Although the difference in Mach 
scores between specialties was statis- 
tically significant, it was not predicted, 
and essentially it described the orienta- 
tion of students in three elite medical 
schools who intended to specialize. (If 
it is at all relevant, the minority of the 
samples who wanted to be general prac- 
titioners had low scores.) Kurt Back 
and his associates administered Mach 
IV to students in cight medical schools 
carefully selected for their diversity. 
it was found that potential psy- 
chiatrists were highest and those opting 
for surgery and OBGY were lowest 
(Back, Personal communication, 1959). 

This particular finding interested Back 
and his colleagues enough to follow it 
up and give Mach IV to faculty mem- 
bers in medical schools as well as prac- 
titioners. Psychiatrists, in this case actual 
rather than potential, scored highest 
h surgeons and obstetricians being 


weve ve 


Again 


witl 
lowest. ; 

Regularities in data, even if unpre- 
dicted, deserve attention. One post hoc 
interpretation is that a relationship ap- 
pears to exist between the hypothesized 
number of hours a physician spends 
with an individual patient and Mach 
scores. Most patients, for example, are 
referred to surgeons by other doctors, 
have a diagnostic hour or two, are 
worked up in the hospital by a resident, 
and are under anaesthesia during treat- 
ment, while post-operative interchange 
with the surgeon is often perfunctory. 
If a non-random sample of mothers is 
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; uently feel that they 
ities peg Ree e in obstetri- 
ar pee extreme, psychiatrists 
typically spend at least an ae a ds 
with a patient and this age ie sin 
known to endure for years. Pediatri i 
are also likely to have E 
lationship with the families that ch 
ae aspect is the degree of inter- 
personal manipulation involved. By de- 
finition a psychiatrist is attempting to 
influence the behavior of his patients, 
i.e., manipulate them. A surgeon is an 

“operator” in the technical but not 
lar sense. 
je aera eee led to the hunch 
that individuals who were involved in 
formal social roles would tend to be- 
come “cooler” and more impersonal in 
dealing with others than persons whose 
life was spent in less formalized roles, 
Some early findings which supported 
the hunch that people agreeing with 
Machiavelli succeeded in the world 
better than low scorers were by- 


products 
of research in which Mach scale items 
were included in questionnaires, Wein- 


stock found a significant positive cor- 
relation between these items and the 


extent to which Hungarian tefugees 
after the abortive rebellion in 1956 ac- 
culturated to American life. In this 
instance, however, it was difficult to 
disentangle cause and effect. Did more 
Machiavelli-like Hungarians find it easier 
to adapt to the United States, or did 
Successful acculturation raise their 
Scores? A similar problem of interpre- 
tation exists with data collected by Mil- 
brath (Personal communication, 1958) 
on Washington lobbyists. Those lob- 
byists who served more than one client 
were, as predicted, higher in agreement 
with items from Mach IV than those 
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who had only one client. The ona 
fying data were those obtained by ries 
(1964) on freshmen at Pennsy ach 
State University. He correlated N aes 
V scores with grade point average @ A 
statistically controlled for ability, i 
measured by the admission test baten 
A significant positive correlation bee 
found among male undergraduates ite 
tween Mach V scores at the aan 
of college and first-semester grade p this 
average. It should be noted iit pite 
relationship held only for males. Dep y 
their aberrance in making ae 
high Mach scores, the coeds ge? 
the typical feminine pattern. < mE 
Mach V scores did not correlate T 
icantly with other behavioral oe 
Singer did find a significant ern HE | 
however, between ratings of anne 
attractiveness and grade point sont 4 
with ability held constant, among 
female undergraduates, d any 
Although we had not u aa 

rclationship between IQ and Mach 
scores, the relationship between in- 
and interpersonal role Grenta n 
trigued us. An examination of banter 
Silverstein’s (Personal Communica ni A 
1959), and some of our own data iP 
cated a significant positive come 
between the judged eliteness of A nts. 
schools and Mach scores of ew y 
t is impossible to say whether wia 
manipulative students choose „cruit 
schools or elite schools tend to a 
them. The telationship between en 
ness of schools and Mach scores 
further investigated among a oe an 
Peace Corps trainees. In ee cat” 
index (known locally as the “fa ose 
index) was computed. It was com be 
of four ratios: student/ faculty, K anua 
of books in the library/students, ^ holar 
budget/students, and number enor 
ships/students. The average 1 
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tclation between these measures was 
roughly +.60 so that we felt justified in 
combining them. 

These trainees came from highly di- 
verse colleges. The things they had in 
common were a bachelor’s degree and 
the fact that they were going to teach in 
secondary schools in Nigeria and had 
been carefully screened. They could in 
no way be considered representative of 
the colleges they had attended. Our 
suspicion is that an Ivy League graduate 
who volunteers for the Peace Corps is 
probably lower on Mach than his class- 
mates, whereas a volunteer from a state 
agricultural college is higher than his 
peers, Despite this possible built-in bias 
against the relationship between Mach 
scores and the fat-catness of the schools 
they had attended, a significant correla- 
tion of +.33 was found. 

In candor, a failure to corroborate 
this finding was found in a different 
context. Graduating seniors from a pri- 
vate prep school had taken Mach IV. 

here was no relationship between their 
scores and Astin’s (1962) Affluence 
tanking of the college at which they 
Were accepted. 

In a broader sense, some of the impli- 


cations of bits and drabs of data col- 
lly were provocative. 


lected haphazard V 
The majority of attitude and personality 
1 vith measures 


inventories are correlated W 
of intelligence. The Mach scales were 
Not (with the only marginally significant 
Correlation among Tennessee female un- 
dergraduates).. These results were all 
based upon captive audiences in such 
Institutional settings as colleges or the 
Navy where a degree of homogeneity as 
far as age and institutional selective pro- 
cedures were operative. What was more 
puzzling was the finding based upon 
samples collected for class training pur 
Poses: there seemed to be no relation- 


shi tw z i 
is Aid years of education and 

Other bits of data led to speculations 
about the social conditions that might 
foster manipulative orientations. Back’s 
data indicated that physicians on medi- 
cal school staffs and in practice were 
less likely to endorse Machiavellian state- 
ments than students intending i o 
into medical specialties. Milbrath’s ae 
ple of Washington lobbyists scored 
lower than samples of college students 
and a wildly unrepresentive clutch of 
top-level but over 60-year-old business 
executives scored lower still. 

There appeared to be at least one 
common denominator differentiating 
these groups and college students—age. 
In pondering the fact that older re- 
spondents tended to be lower on Mach 

than younger ones of comparable 


scales 
several notions 


socio-economic status, 
occurred: 

1. Lazarsfel 
(1944) | 
there are genera 
voting. Those W 
fora presidential 
were more likely 
of Republican cand 
voting in the 30's 
to have first voted for : 
voting for Democratic candidates. 
More recently, Newcomb (1963) 
found remarkable attitudinal consist- 
ency in a 25-year followup of former 
students at Bennington College! Al- 
though political ideology is involved 
in both instances, one inference is 
that values internalized at or about 
the time of attaining majority persist 
more frequently than not. 

The weight of evidence indicates that 
individuals who spend more of theit 


d, Berelson, and Gaudet 
have pointed to the fact that 
tional differences in 
ho first cast ballots 
candidate in the 20’s 
to persist in choice 
idates; those first 
were more likely 
and persist in 


v 


1 This paper appears in Section VI here.—Eds. 
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time interacting with others in a for- 
mal set of roles are more likely to be 

Machiavellian than those who do not. 

American society has been charac- 

terized by an increasing percentage 

of the population engaged in precisely 
these professional and service func- 
tions with a concomitant decrease in 
the proportion of people in farming 
and on the assembly line. If the 
postulated relationship is true, it can 
be hypothesized that a random sam- 
ple of American adults in 1924 would 
have been less Machiavellian in orien- 

tation than in 1964, because of a 

less complex web of role sets. 

If these two assumptions are made 

—that the prevalence of manipulative 
orientations is greater now than was true 
a generation or more ago, and that 
people’s values tend to stabilize around 
those they acquire when 20 or so years 
of age—a prediction can be (and was) 
made. A representative sample of adults 
in the United States should be expected 
to show a negative correlation between 
age and Mach scores. To be n 
cific, the greatest change in th 
net of role relationships in the United 
States probably occurred at the time of 
the outbreak of World War Il. If the 
preceding assumptions are true, it might 
be expected that not only is there a nega- 
tive relationship with age but that the 
sharpest break should be between con- 
temporary (as of 5963) ads 40 sar 

ag under who became adults in 
the early 4o’s, and those Over 40. 

These speculations were put to the 
Mach'V Mačh IV items, ten from 
pyres Nir daa ta A idiot of 
1482 American adults ip eee oF 

m 1963, in a 


study conducted by the Nat; i 
ion Research Center. E ational Opin- 


each respondent 
was presented a carq with the question 


nore spe- 
e societal 
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printed on it to peruse while the inter 
viewer read the question aloud. The 
interviewer recorded the response. 

The Tesponses to these questions were 
factor analyzed using a varimax solution. 
The second factor is more relevant 4 
the generational difference hypothesis, 
Items from the forced-choice Mach y 
scale designed to control for social a 
sirability which hung together in ue 
sample (Table 1) appear to refer more 
to what might be termed interpersona 
tactics—honesty is not the best policy 
in dealing with others, it is wise to flatte! 
more important people, ete. The ape 
categories in this representative nation- 
wide sample were coded by decades, 16" 
21-30, 31-40, 41-50, 51-60, and °° 
and over. Those respondents who a 
tained majority in or after 1941-42 Fe ; 
in the first two aggregates. A one-way 
analysis of variance h 
tically significant negative relationship 
between age and scores on this factor 
The single most significant difference? 
between age groups is between those 4° 
OF younger early in 1963 and those 4? 
or older, 

Although it is 
firmation in sur 
base 


ian Bene: 
indicates a stat! 


A 
gratifying to find vai 
vey data of a hun 


>d 
d upon assumptions that sem 
reasonable but not firmly established, 
should be repor : 


ted that some expec! 
Hons based upon more tenuous and eve" 
less firmly established assumptions in 
Not supported, For example, we did n° 

nd any Significant relation (in te 
Statistical sense) between Mach scot 
and education or socio-economic status; 


i> measured by the Hollingshead SES 
dex. This ¢ 


5 orroborated results fr0™ 
pilot studies which suggested no such 
relationship, What was shattering t 
the investigators ego was the fact tha 
a discrepancy score computed on the 
father’s reported SES and that of the 
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TABLE I 
MACHIAVELLIAN TACTICS 


_Loading 


Item No. 


63 ; 8 = p i th 
2 A. It is best to give others the impressi 
S 'ssi0! z 
your mind easily. person payana change 
B. It is a good working policy to k 
rete g policy eep on good terms with 
zs aC, Honesty is the best policy in all cases 
ps 30 aA, Barnum was probably right when ‘he said that there’ 
least one sucker born every minute. Rete aE 
B. Life is pretty dull unless one deliberat i 
J ely 
excitement. SEES PRODE 
C. Most people would be better off if they controlled their 


emotions. 
aq, Never tell anyone the real reason you did something unless 


it is useful to do so. 
. The well-being of the individual is t a 

be worked for beio anything else. hie paal eat should 

C. Once a truly intelligent person makes up his mind abo 
the answer to a problem he rarely continues to hak 
about it. 

48 24 A. The world would be a much better place to live in if people 

would let the future take care of itself and concern srai 

selves only with enjoying the present. 

ap, It is wise to flatter important people. 

C. Once a decision has been made, it is best to keep changing 


m it as new circumstances arise. 
ay 26 aA, All in all, it is better to be humble and honest than to be 


important and dishonest. 
B. A man who is able and willing to work hard has a good 


chance of succeeding in whatever he wants to do. 
C. If a thing does not help us in our daily lives, it isn’t very 


important. 


6 above are keyed negatively—Eds.] 


a Indi > 
icates items keyed to Machiavelli [Note: Items 28 and 2 


s firmly grounded stereotypes 
alance of Machiavellian 
American society. It is 
t the finding that Ma- 
as measured by 


Bol goa boss not indicate that re- other, les 
canis si who were upwardly mobile in about the prev 
Machi ee ea in agreement with orientations 17 

avelli, Even a perverse hunch easy to discoun 


He Pewee female respondents whose chiavellian women met 
Ta ae were higher on the social these scales) do not marty up. ter 
woi than the respondent’s father all, Mach scales do not seem to tap 
4 score higher than ladies who did consistently anything meaningful which 
bh ma op ) didn’t work. discriminates individual differences 10 

But other 


One of the advantages of data such behavior among women. 
ily, or glibly, 


aS these is that they jibe with previous problems are not so eas 

findings and hunches based upon them evaded. Why aren’t upwardly-mobile 

one that some- males in this sample higher on the scale 
-mobiles? 


d. At the than SES-stable or downwat 


just enough to convince 
head as well 


thing valid is being measure 
same time, they are not in accord with Can an honest man get a 
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in the American social system as a a 
ipulator? Or are agreers with Machia- 
velli sons of those in the establishment 
so that they have nowhere to go socio- 
economically but to stay the same or go 
down in SES? 

To return for a moment to the prob- 
lem of why there was not the expected 
relationship between upward social mo- 
bility and Mach scores: it was suggested 
earlier that the relationship between 
manipulative orientation and profes- 
sional preferences depended not so 
much on education level or the SES of 
an individual as on the interpersonal 
role context of such behavior. The oc- 
cupational classifications used in the 
survey were designed to describe the 
social level rather than their role rela- 
tions vis à vis others. Successful morti- 
cians and professors of classics might 
end up in the same SES category despite 
a different relationship with dead sub- 
jects, just as psychiatrists an 
whose patterns of interaction 
might be different. 

In the terminology of sociologists, we 
had measures of statuses rather than of 
roles or role sets. 

This finding prepared us to 
another that we had not an 
analysis of size of place of residence by 
Mach scores did not yield a consistent 
relationship. This might seem to run 
counter to the general hypothesis that 
the greater the degree of urbanization, 
the greater the number of role-sets and 
the greater the Mach scores. Demo- 
graphic data collected on respondents 
in the NORC sample were checked 
against 1960 census data and were 
found to fit amazingly closely, In 1960, 
however, the old differentiation 
city slicker and the tube 
neatly into census data on 5 


munity. Many presumably 


d surgeons 
with others 


accept 
ticipated. An 


between 
did not fit 
ize of com- 

successful 


manipulators did not live in ars 
metropolitan arcas but had moved eae 
less crowded suburbs, and many refugees 
from the countryside, especially unsuc 
cessful members of minority group 
had moved to urban centers. This a 
ciprocal migration probably dilute?’ 
tural-urban differences that would mee 
been found a generation or more na 
when city dwelling was associated w! h 
interpersonal “sharpness” and rural pol f 
ulations were “hicks” in the time before 
radio and television became accessible 
and commonpl among members ee 
all social classes, In short, the blanketing 
effects of mass communications and a 
migration of social elites away fion 
residence in census-defined cities ar 
the countermovement of nonclites inti 
Core urban arcas makes the simple equiv 
tion of the more urban and comples 
society with interpersonal manipulatio 
less likely than in times 
Actually the dat 


past. alt 
a described have dea 
with only the beginnings of the idea, 
a few of many attempts to ee fe 
it. A second major approach has led j 
a series of laboratory studies. These T 
be described in a Separate report (one 
tic & Geis, 1970) 
Data coll 
follow: 


lected to date indicate the 
ing tentative conclusions: 

1. There is a long historical tradition e 
interest in the individual characte’ 
istics of those who manipulate othe 3 
and in those who permit themselve 
to be manipulated, 


- Translations of items relating a 
interpersonal Manipulation appear te 
be relevant enough to differen? 
reliably among respondents who jis 
given an Opportunity to agree or C> 
agree with them. ot 
Endorsement of such items docs ™ 
appear to be systematically correlate 


ie) 


vw 
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with known measures of psychopa- 
thology, political ideology, or social 
class. 

. Data to date suggest that the greater 
the involvement of an individual in 
a complex of formalized role rela- 
tionships with others, the greater the 
endorsement of manipulative tactics. 

. Respondents in agreement with Ma- 
chiavellian or manipulative state- 


6. 
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ments seem to have greater success 
in mecting the demands of American 
society—including getting ahead in 
college. 

College students who were selected 
as subjects for laboratory studies suc- 
ceeded in out-manipulating their 
partners roughly in proportion to 
their agreement with Machiavellian 
precepts. 


IV LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


and respond to vocal stimuli, often with 


larly emit 
passive” language, as Kline- 


Subhuman species regu 
ated behavior. This 


appropriately differenti 
berg once called it (1954)> İS widely distributed among animals. “Active” 


language—the use of sounds made by animals themselves as means for 
controlling others—is, however, sharply limited in distribution and, at 
best, is only rudimentary even at phylogenetic levels adjacent to man; 
consequently, the communicative capabilities necessary to support varic- 
gated social patterns exist only at the human level (see Smith & Miller, 
1966). Furthermore, what Korzybski called the “time-binding” (1941) 
HSpect of communicative modalities, referring to accumulations and trans- 
missions from the past to the present and on to the future, is crucial to 
the existence of culture, and, so far as we know, is unique to man. 

The idea that language is uniquely human is basic to Chomsky’s “men- 
talistic” view of it as outlined in the paper beginning this Section. In it 
he firmly rejects the notion that human language is continuous with 


lower forms of communication and offers as a key to comprehension of 


i m . ” 
c behavior the concept of “linguistic competence. 
nifies distinctive men- 


ly or directly ap- 
least partly de- 


language and languag 
As Chomsky construes it, linguistic competence sig 


tal or cognitive organizations and operations not simp 
parent in behavior. but, nonetheless, underlying and at 


termining it. 
For Chomsk 
him, the essence 


ce of language is mental, quite as. for 


(cf. 1966, 1968). He thus 


y, then, the essen 
‘e of human nature is mental 
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explicitly sets himself apart from associationist-behaviorist and “descrip- 
tive” linguistic approaches to language study, arguing that both of these, 
in common with most others as well, have dealt more with manifestations 
of language than they have with its basic cognitive n 

Viewpoints such as Chomsky’s constitute som 
thinking about language, but with 
past. If these viewpoints sometimes s 


has been made in understanding language, many linguistic phenomena 
nevertheless have been studied to good effect, and social psychological 
interest in problems of language and communication has a long history 
(see Osgood and Sebeok, 1954, Ch. 2; Carroll, 1955; Jakobovits & Miron, 
1967; Oldfield & Marshall, 1968). Aspects of communicative interaction 
have been extensively studied, and the selections in Section V directly 0° 
indirectly attest to that. Especially in recent years, increasingly frequent 
investigation can be noted of the modalities by which these interactions 
progress, notably in language and verbal behavior in general. Both a$ 
a vehicle and as a condition for social behavior, therefore, language and 
communication have been and continue to be Major objects for scientific 


investigation. Osgood and Sebeok make this evident in their descriptive 
schema reprinted here, 


Since communicati i 


ature. 

ething of a new wave of 
distinct soundings from a remoter 
eem to imply that little real progress 


Processes of transmitting “coded” mes” 
§ requires comprehension of the “nature 

uence the problem can be partitioned in tW0; 
first, the content, or Meaning, age and its units can be COM 
sidered and, second, the struct the Message, the rorerties of the 
“code,” can be considered Separately. In fact aal ge a behavior iP 
relation to language necessarily assume prior deoin of language units. 
Early research in language-behayior telations suffered frora the unavoid- 
able primitiveness and naïveté 


of the means f fee nalysis 
of linguiste codes. Todos ho or description and analy 


to development of the 


ocal Saina 
tha 
the framework oldea ee 84), and Markel suggests 


3 ] 
a productive mode 
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for the analysis of other aspects of behavior. Hall (1959) has already 

demonstrated its potential usefulness for the understanding of ee 

linguistic cultural patterns. Nevertheless, as Chomsky aptly suggests, the 
. / D > 


paramount application of descriptive linguistic theory and method is to 


the structure of spoken language. 

Another well-known approach to the structural analysis of messages— 
information theory—is mentioned by Osgood and Sebeok, and a compre- 
hensive, relatively non-technical account may be found in an excellent 
paper by G. A. Miller (1953): Broader application of the same kinds of 
ideas can be found in the book by Fits and Posner (1967). Based in 
mathematical probability theory and drawn originally from the study of 
inanimate communication systems, information theory is really a theory 
of information transmission, providing a useful methodology for examining 
organizational properties in a communication system. The theory has 
sometimes been applied asa general model for human behavior, but more 
frequently it has been used selectively in connection with communication 
processes. Now generally recognized as inadequate as a general seen for 
human behavior, and even oversimple as a model for human communi- 
cation (see Toda, 1956), information theory 1s nevertheless appropriately 
applied to partial aspects of those processes. 

Neither information theory nor descriptive linguistics has much to say 
about the content of messages: Meaning is handled in descriptive lin- 
guistics mainly in the limited sense of the equivalences of linguistic usage, 


illustrated by Markel’s discussion of morphemes. It is obvious, however, 
d behavior are fully comprehensible 


that relations between language an 7 
only with reference to the contents of messages. Standard psychological 
stipulations hold that behavior is not a function of “stimulus” units 
per se, but of the meanings attached to them. Yet, in spite of wide-ranging 

; ng” has only recently begun to 


scholarly interest, the “meaning of meant oped i 
emerge from the metaphysical mists that had long envelope it. 
ecialties devoted to the study of meaning, 


Of the contemporary sp à 
iss i y K tin from the 

e i i ossibl most widely known. Depar g 

general semantics 1S Pp y. tee pins 


; “si ses” 
somewhat eccentric theory of “sign proces y 
(1941 ),S.1 Hayakawa currently the leading figure in the movement, has 


concerned himself with broad constructions of meaning (1951). For the 
Most part gencral semantics has tended to be rather focused in its interests 


y no. 
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and, following Korzybski’s lead, has emphasized imprecisions in sign- 
significant relations and relativities of meaning associated with communi- 
cation breakdowns, and even pathological states. However, the selection 
from Hayakawa’s writing reprinted here reflects 
guage and its uses. 


In this excerpt from his book Language in Thought and Action (1964)» 
Hayakawa is occupied with relations between 


a broad interest in lan- 


“words and the world,” with 
uses of language as a means for controlling events and influencing social 


processes. As he develops his ideas about the “directive uses of 1 
their wider relevance to social behavior becomes cle 
meaning, as such, his approach pertains to m 
leadership, and mass media effects, including 
a whole gamut of issues and problems discuss 
book under such headings as social influence or social organization. f 

Hayakawa notes that in order for language to function directively it 
must be “interesting.” It must seize attention. To accomplish this, he 
suggests, emotional loadings are attached to words and often, for further 
emphasis, language is supplemented with non 
rituals, cte. Hayakawa describes the operatio 
effects and ends, by pointing out that because directive uses of language 
are in the nature of promissory notes, some care should be taken to insure 
that the promises are understood and kept. In this sense, his approach 


to language bears directly on the Process of social interaction considered 
in the next section. 


There exist other theories of si 


. . . € Š 
gns similar in many ways to Hayakawa > 
and most of them will be found well summarized 


anguage,” 
ar. In addition tO 
atters such as conformity, 
attitude change—in fact to 
ed at various points in this 


verbal signs such as gestures, 
n of these devices, and their 


i if 
in Osgood’s enormously 
i i “a 
influential paper, “The nature and measurement of meaning” (1952): 


Osgood’s own theory of meaning begins with a distinction between de- 
notative and connotative meanings. The former meaning is broadly shared 
within the community and pethaps found in dictionaries, where such 
exist, while the latter is more individualized and personal, deriving fro™ 
a person’s distinctive pattern of life experience, Osgood goes on to develop 
a conception of connotative meaning based in Hull-type behaviorist 
learning theory. Modeled after his More general “mediation hypothesis 

(Osgood, 1953), he treats meaning as a perceptual process built up by 
Conditioning and resting in “antedating” fragments of larger instrumental 
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able to Hull's fractional antedating goal responses. 
tional response components are presumed to be evoked 
in the course of behavior and, in tum, produce internal stimuli which 
serve as representations (signs) of larger behavioral complexes. The mean- 
event, thus, becomes a “perception” mediated by 
] fragments conditioned by previous experiences 
rent situation. Since Osgood places connotative 
meaning at an “ideational” or cognitive level which is not directly ob- 
servable, to index it he has developed a scaling technique, involving factor 
analytic procedures, called the “semantic differential.” With this “in 
direct” device, meaning can be specified quantitatively as a point in a 
multidimensional “semantic space” (see Osgood et al., 1957)- 

From his modified associationist perspective, Osgood reasons that in 
language, representational mediation processes pecome condhtionra to 
“linguistically coded stimuli” (€-8> the English are ssi thereby 
accomplishing an organization in which either may e pior a by the 
other in processes of “encoding and oe forge cant eis 
arbitrary signs come to be labels for concept c eee ha D their 
meanings from mediational processes, including conditions of prior reim- 


Tesponscs, compat 
These implicit frac 


ing of an object or an 
internal representationa 
and aroused by the cur 


forcement. 

The psycholinguistic dis 
related to these matters in 
function of “names.” Wit mri 
suppositions, Brown points out that in le 
words presented by the child’s “tutors $ i 
ones relevant. These words then come 


amed. 
x ‘acts and events na ; 
reference to the objects a! ee liens aie 
In effect, what Brown i 
> 


i describing is 
” the construct so effec- 
ing, of the practices of the 


“verbal community, : 
tively developed by Skinner in the Appendix, reprinted here, to his book 
apee 4 i estio 
Verbal Behavior (1957): The qu 


n is raised by Brown, for example, 

I c enol arbitrary that one word is more common than 
whether it is siMPIY =. + the 
Jë makes the point tha 


t the name denotes behavioral equiv- 
ences differentiate 


cussion presented here by Brown is directly 
terms of the acquisition of language and the 
hout necessarily relying on associationist pre- 
arning referents (meanings) the 
1] tend to be the most common 
strol the child’s behavior in 


d from other reference categories. 


to behave toward the reference object is differentiated 


abel. In sum, the kinds of behaviors appropriate to 


another. F 
alences, but equival 
How one is expecte 

and signaled by the 1 
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given situations are acquired and a system of signals is also acquired which 
serve as “cues” for the differential identification of conditions appropriate 
to particular behavior patterns. 

Names, in other words, can be thought of 
equivalences they tend to control behavior wit! 
different objects. Moreover, the transmission 
child amounts also to a process of transmittin 
so has great relevance to socialization practice. 
Learning names may be a primary dey 
transmitted from individual to indivi 
and cognition of the varying “comm 
sons participate, is clearly suggested by these ideas, 

Implicit in Brown’s offering and in his book, Words and Things (1958): 
is an important departure beyond language as such. He digon in some 
detail correspondences between linguistic and non linguistic practices and, 
by suggesting that names are categories people use in ordering their worlds, 


feeds directly into what has come to b 

a © popularly ca /horfian 
hypothesis (Whorf, 1956). In its general iu edo aieia 
inasmuch as people behave and think in terms of th 


use to lend meaning to features of 
. the world, Ja z a 
vehicle by which people interact, it may älsa ee Elia alg 


A é : an active determiner of 
what they perceive and think and, therefore, of what they interact about. 
This rei is founded upon the idea that the acs a linguistic 
ae es a ee upon a person’s array of soattable concept 
i nd hence u : 
equivalences that he can ccptual differentiations and 
perception as a process of make. For a discussion a 
also Miller, Galanter, and ng, see Bruner (1957) ane 


as gencrics. By denoting 
h reference to nominally 
of names from parent to 
g cognitive structures and 
S, discussed in Section II. 
ice by which cultural practices are 
dual. The importance to behavior 
unication channels” in which per- 


pothesis asserts that, 
e classifications they 


therefore, the reinforcing ae ian studied by linguists are, 
verbal communiti dyin 

es. In studying 

has not broached what 


to do with psychological mechanisms by which individuals behave within 


this community. 

In his book Verbal Behavior (1957) Skinner, from an operant condi- 
tion to what happens when a person speaks or 
responds to speech. Speech is treated as part of the total behavior of the 
speaker and may be studied as such, as Skinner does, or as an “objective” 
fact apart from the speaker, as when a linguist studies a recording of 
speech, In Skinner’s usage, verbal behavior is behavior reinforced through 
the mediation of other persons; it includes speech, but much more. To 
all intents and purposes, yerbal behavior becomes coincident wtih general 
social behavior and its analysis is, therefore, social psychology. Further, 
at verbal behavior is governed by a verbal environ- 
al community, a label for society and 


tioning model, directs atten 


Skinner’s assertion th 
ment, makes his concept, the verb 


culture, one aspect of which is language. ; 
Superficially Skinner's treatment of verbal behavior as a dependent” 


variable seems to stand in opposition to the W horfian hypothesis and its 
active view of linguistic elements. Actually there is no necessary contra- 
diction. Language may be an independent variable defining certain 
features of the verbal environment (as Whorf suggests), but the verbal 
behavior of the individual is always 4 function of these antecedent condi- 
tions. Whether verbal elements are viewed as independent or as de- 


pendent variables depends upon w. 
The final paper in this section, by 


theme introduced at the outset by Chomsky. ; A 
] to an understanding of language, its functions, and 


of large i ta . ; 
its ae The chief thrust of Miller’s essay is to a the 
complexity of language and of meaning at the level of We se : e ie 
ance. What Miller grapples with is the phenomenon o A erstan me 
and the problems and challenges it offers the student of language. e 

uistics” (see also Miller, 1965; 


sketche est Gr “psycholing AM 
ae os yond makes plain his exacting view of the psycholinguistic 


task, giving some illustrations of attempts to get on with its performance. 
Miller delves into relations between speakers and listeners and is 


led to a description of a “generative” theory of speech perception and 
a r encompasses both. In this he stresses the importance of 
ie s and builds a case against motor- 


: aig esse 
expectancies and cognitive PFC 


here one looks. 
Miller, reiterates and develops the 
In doing so it covers a variety 
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behavioristic accounts of language ( 


z vase-in- 
Skinner’s being an obvious al 
oint). To Miller, such accounts fail to treat adequately the orig 
p s 


nd this “combinatorial producti y 
ific to the human specics. oo 

Y of persons to follow them, Mi ið 
for reducing these pienament, ' 
studies of infra-humans. i ps 

1959) of Skinner’s Verbal ee 
to speak of linguistic universals and E 

evidence they provide for a biologica] basis of language (see cesses 
S message, like Chomsky’s, is clear enoug : 
human level and such study SS 

s the social Processes that Soa kn 
lication jn these viewpoints that in th 
al theorists h . 
o those mental po 
to remain bemused P3 


‘ tua 
ntal M€redients in the percep 
Processes that direct interaction, 
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20 Language and the mind 


NOAM CHOMSKY 


1 
L arrived at Harvard as a graduate stu- 
dent shortly after B. F. Skinner had 
delivered his William James lectures, 
later to be published in his book, Verbal 
Behavior ( 1957). Among scholars active 
in rescarch in philosophy or psychology 
of language there was little doubt, at 
that time, that although details were 
missing, and although matters couldn't 
that simple, a behavior- 
istic framework of rather the sort that 
Skinner had outlined would prove quite 
adequate to accommodate the full range 
of language use. ‘There was little reason 
to question the conviction of Leonard 
Bloomfield, Bertrand Russell, and posi- 
tivistically oriented linguists, psychol- 
ogists, and philosophers in gencral, that 
the framework of stimulus-response psy 
chology would soon be extended to po 
point where it would provide a sititpng 
explanation for the most mysterious 0 
human abilities. 
Critical voices, even those that ae 
inanded considerable prestige» nos es 
ply unheard. For example, Karl es 
gave a brilliant critique of the prevailing 
framework of ideas in 1948 e 
that underlying language "Se py pa 
organized behavior there must s pa 
stract mechanisms of some sort tha : 
not analyzable in terms of es 
and that could not have ete gu e 
any such simple means. But his arg 


really be quite 


“LanguaB 
This mater 
rcourt Brac 
vich, Inc. 


From Noam Chomsky, 
5-10 & 3, pp. 23-25. 
Mind, © 1968 by Ha 
Harcourt Brace Jovano 


e Jovanovich, 
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e and the Min 
jal appears in 


ments and proposals, though sound and 
perceptive, had absolutely no effect on 
the development of the field, and went 
by unnoticed even at his (Harvard) 
university, then the leading center of 
psycholinguistic research. It was a dec- 
ade later that Lashley’s words began to 
be quoted, and his contribution appre- 
ciated, and then only after his insights 
had been independently achieved, in 
another context. 

In the United States at least, there is 
little trace today of the illusions of the 
carly postwar years. If we consider the 
current status of structural linguistic 
methodology, stimulus-response psycho- 
linguistics (whether or not extended to 
“mediation theory’), or probabilistic or 
automatatheoretic models for language 
use, we find that in cach case a parallel 
development has taken place. In cach 
case, a careful analysis has shown that 
insofar as the system of concepts and 
principles that was advanced can be 
made precise, it can be demonstrated to 
be inadequate in a fundamental way. 
The kinds of structures that are realiz- 
able in terms of these theories are simply 
not those that must be postulated to 
underlie the use of language, if empirical 
conditions of adequacy are to be satis- 
fied. What is more, the character of the 
failure and inadequacy is such as to give 
little reason to believe that these ap- 
proaches are on the right track. That is, 


d,” | & Il, in The Columbia Forum, 1968, XI, pp. 
different form in Noam Chomsky's Language and 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the author and 
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i h case it has been argued—quite 
Ree pi ; opinion—that the 
rsuasively, in my pi 
= roach is not only inadequate, but 
cepa in basic and important me 
It has, I believe, become quite c ear 
that if we are ever to understand Hoy 
language is used or acquired, then we 
must abstract for separate and inde- 
pendent study a cognitive System, R 
system of knowledge and belief, bg is 
acquired in early childhood and that 
interacts with many other factors to 
determine the kinds of behavior that 
we observe; to introduce a technical 
term, we must isolate and study the 
system of linguistic competence that 
underlies behavior, but that is not 
realized in any direct or sim 
in behavior. f 
This system of linguistic competence 
is qualitatively different from anythin 
that can be described in terms of the 
taxonomic methods of structural lin- 
guistics, the concepts of reinforcement 
theory, or the notions developed within 
the mathematical theory of communi- 
cation or the theory of simple automata, 
The theories and models that were 
developed to describe simple and imme- 
diately given phenomena cannot incor- 
porate the real system of linguistic 
competence. No matter how intricately 
extended, “extrapolation” from simple 
descriptions cannot approach the reality 
tence. Mental struc- 
“more of the same,” 
appears, qualitatively 
© complex networks 
at can be developed by 
concepts that seemed 
many scientists just a 


ple way 


SO promising to 
few years ago. 
What is involved is not 
degree of complexity, 
quality of complexity. 
there is no re 


a matter of 
but rather of 
Correspondingly, 
ason to expect that the 


available technology can provide s 
cant insight or understanding s ‘railed 
achievements; it has noticeably vil of 
to do so, and, in fact, an PA 3 
time, energy, and money in the Shi 
computers for linguistic raeme vs of 
is quite appreciable by the hg or to 
a small field like linguistics, has fai ott 
Provide any significant advance we e 
understanding of the use or si fairly 
language. The judgments are anite 
harsh, but I think that they are Taly 
defensible; they arc, Saeed 
debated any longer among people ¢ arch. 
in linguistic or psycholinguistic ee 
At the same time there hag siea 
significant advances, I believe, uistic 
understanding of the nature of nae in 
competence and some of the a ad 
which it is put to usc. But eet 
vances, such as they are, have shag MES 
from assumptions very different u 
those that were so enthusiastically his 
forth in the period I have PES 
Cussing. What is more, these ean 
have not Narrowed the gap Daily 
what is known and what can be ¢ ne 
seen to lie beyond the scope of Pather 
understanding and technique. these 
cach advance has made it clear that note 
intellectual horizons are far more set y 
than was heretofore imagined. pir is to 
it has become fairly clear, so it aT ae 
me, that the assumptions an ctive 
Proaches that appear to be prod vor 
today have a distinctly traditional aise 
to them; and in general, a much-desP in 
tradition has been largely revitaliz iven 
recent years, and its contributions fd pe 
some serious, and I believe, wnitio” 
Served attention, From the gee Pc 
of these facts flows the gencral and a ate 
healthy attitude of skepticism 
tioned earlier, 


nt 
jate, § 
It scems to Me quite appropria of 
this 


f ‘elopment 
moment in the developm 
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linguistics and psychology in general, to 
turn again to classical questions, and to 
ask what new insights have been 
achieved that bear on them, and how 
the classical issues may provide direction 
for contemporary research and study. 


1 
The assumption that human language 
evolved from simpler systems, akim to 
those we find among animals, is so 
familiar as to have an almost yeler 
quality. It takes a real effort of wl to 
question it, and to ask what evidence 
there really is to suppose it to be truc. 
The idea that human language is just 
a more complex variant of systems to 
be found in other organisms 1s one of a 
set of “arguments by extrapolation 
that I think can no longer be ie - 
any rational person. It is related to : ie 
belicf that a language is simply re 
complex system of habits or ee y 
dispositions to respond, establishee 
through conditioning and association. 
All normal humans acquire ete 
whereas the acquisition of even a 
barest rudiments is quite beyond eA 
capacities of an otherwise intelligent 
ape—a fact that was emphasized oe 
rectly in Cartesian philosophy. ne 
widely thought that the extensive a 
em studies of animal ig OE is 
challenge this classical view. An | that 
almost universally taken for granted the 
there exists a problem of explaining ae 
“evolution” of human language H W- 
systems of animal communication: T 
ever, a careful look at recent a little 
animal communication pra her 
support for such beliefs as pes arn out 
it seems to me that this study br Bich 
even more clearly the enen. 1o ihour 
human language 1$ ee aa world. 
significant analogue 10 me typical in 
Two recent discussions aT yi 


how much they take for granted and in 
what they succeed in showing. 

In his recently published Arthur 
Compton lecture, “Clouds and Clocks,” 
Karl Popper tries to show how problems 
of freedom of will and Cartesian dualism 
can be solved by analysis of the evolu- 
tion of human language from more 
primitive systems. I am not concerned 
with the philosophical conclusions that 
he draws from this analysis, but with 
the analysis itself. Popper’s discussion 
of stages of evolution of language sug- 
gests a kind of continuity. But if we 
look carefully at these stages, we find 
unbridgeable gaps between them. He 
established no relation between the 
“lower stages,” in which vocal gestures 
are used as an expression of, say, emo- 
tional states, and “higher stages,” in 
which articulated sound is used as an 
expression of thought for discussion and 
critical argument. What links these 
stages is, in fact, only a metaphorical 
use of the term “language.” There is no 
more basis for assuming an evolutionary 
development of higher from lowcr 
stages, in this case, than there is for 
assuming an evolutionary development 
from breathing to walking. The proc- 
esses have no significant analogy. 

As a second example, consider a re- 
cent discussion of this matter by the 
comparative ethologist Willard Thorpe. 
He, too, argues that there is an evolu- 
tionary development of human language 
from animal communication, and that 
all such systems share fundamental 
properties, which he enumerates as the 
properties of being purposive, syn- 
tactic,” and “propositional. Human 
language is “syntactic,” in his sense, in 
that an utterance 1s a performance with 
an internal organization, with structure 
and coherence. It is “propositional in 
the sense that it is informative. In this 
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sense, then, both human language and 
animal communication are purposive, 
syntactic, and propositional. 

All of this is true, but it establishes 
nothing, since when we move to the 
level of abstraction at which human 
language and animal communication 
fall together, almost all other behavior 
is included as well. Thus consider walk- 
ing. Clearly, it is “purposive.” Equally 
obviously, it is “syntactic” in the sense 
just defined, as in fact, Karl Lashley 
pointed out a long time ago in his im- 
portant discussion of serial order in be- 
havior. Furthermore, it is certainly in- 
formative; for example, I can signal my 
interest in reaching a certain goal by the 
speed or intensity with which I walk. 

It is, incidentally, precisely in this 
manner that the examples of animal 
communication that Thorpe presents 
are “propositional.” Thus he gives the 
example of a bird song in which the 
rate of alternation of high and low pitch 
signals the intention of the bird to de- 
fend its territory—the higher the rate 
of alternation, the greater the intention 
to defend territory. The example is in- 
teresting, but it seems to me to show 
very clearly the hopelessness of the 
tempt to analogize to humar 
from animal communication. 
mal communication 
known (if we disre 
fiction about dolphins) uses one of two 
basic principles: either it Consists of a 
fixed, finite number of signals, each asso- 
ciated with a specific Tange of behavior 
or emotional state (as illustrated in the 
extensive primate studies that have been 
carried out by Japanese Scientists for the 
past several years), or it makes use of a 
fixed, finite number of linguistic dimen. 
sions, each of which is associated with a 
particular nonlinguistic dimension 
such a way that selection of a poi 


at- 
n language 
Every ani- 
system that js 
gatd some science 


nt 


along the linguistic dimension deter- 
mines and signals a certain point along 
the associated nonlinguistic dimension. 
The latter is the principle realized in the 
bird-song cxample of Thorpe’s. Rate nf 
alternation of high and low pitch mith 
“linguistic dimension” correlated with 
the honlinguistic dimension of intention 
to defend a territory, The bird signals 
its intention to defend a territory DY 
selecting a correlated point along the 
linguistic dimension of pitch alternation 
—I use the word “select” loosely, of 
course. 
The linguistic dimension is abstract, 
but the principle is clear, Where a com 
munication system is of the second type» 
it has an indefinitely large range of p% 
tential signals, as does human language: 
he mechanism and principle, howevel 
are entirely different from those ue 
ployed by human language to express 
indefinitely many new thoughts, inten- 
tions, feelings, and so on. It is not Cot 
rect to speak of a “deficiency” of the 
animal System, in terms of range of 
potential signals; rather the opposite, 
since the animal system admits in pu 
ciple of Continuous variation along the 
linguistic dimension, whereas human 
anguage is discreet, Hence the issue #8 
Not one of “more” or “less,” but rather 
of an entirely different principle © 
Organization, When I make some atbr 
trary statement in a human languas® 
say, that “the rise of supranational aol 
Porations poses new dangers for human 
freedom,” I am Not selecting a poin. 
along some linguistic dimension that 
signals a corresponding point along g 
associated nonlinguistic dimension; aw 
am I selecting a signal from a finite be 
havioral repertoire, innate or learned. f 
Furthermore, it is wrong to think = 
human use of language as characte" 
istically informative, in fact or in inte” 
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tion. Human language can be used to 
inform or mislead, or for clarifying one’s 
own thoughts or for displaying one’s 
cleverness, or simply for play. If I have 
no intention of modifying your behavior 
or thoughts, I am not using language 
any less than if I say exactly the same 
things with such intention. If we hope 
to understand human language and the 
psychological capacities on which it 
rests, we must first ask what it is, not 
how or for what purpose it is used. 

When we ask what human language 
is, we find no striking similarity to ani- 
mal communication systems. There is 
nothing useful to be said about behavior 
or thought at the level of abstraction at 
which animal and human communica- 
tion fall together. This, I think, is an 
important point, often overlooked by 
those who approach human language 
as a natural, biological phenomenon; 
in particular, it seems rather pointless, 
for these reasons, to speculate about the 
possibility that human language May 
have evolved from simpler systems— 
perhaps as absurd as it would be to 
speculate about the “evolution” of atoms 
from clouds of clementary particles. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the carliest motivations in comparative 


cthology was the hope that through the 


“Investigation of the a priori, of the Tne 
resent in sub- 


nate working hypotheses p 
human organisms,” it would be possible 
to shed light on the a priori forms 0 
human thought. This formulation of 
intent is quoted from an early and 
little-known paper by Konrad Lorenz 
entitled “Kant’s doctrine of the a prion 
in the light of contemporary biology. 
One word of caution is necessary 
referring to Lorenz, now that he has 
been discovered by Robert Ardrey and 
Joseph Alsop and popularized z s 
prophet of doom. It seems to me tha 


in 


Lorenz’ views on human aggression, 
which are now being publicized in a not 
entirely accurate form, are perhaps the 
least persuasive aspect of his thought, 
and that they have been extended to 
near-absurdity by some of his expositors. 
It is no doubt true that there are innate 
tendencies in human psychic constitu- 
tion that lead to aggressiveness under 
specific social and cultural conditions. 
But there is little reason to suppose that 
these tendencies are so dominant as to 
leave us forever tottering on the brink 
of a Hobbesian war of all against all—as, 
incidentally, Lorenz at least is fully 
aware, if I read him rightly. Skepticism 
is certainly in order when a doctrine of 
man’s “inherent aggressiveness” comes 
to the surface in a society that glorifies 
competitiveness, in a civilization that 
has been distinguished by the brutality 
of the attack that it has mounted against 
less fortunate peoples. I suspect that the 
enthusiasm for this curious view of 
man’s nature is less attributable to evi- 
dence or argument than it is a reflection 
of the limited extent to which the gen- 
eral cultural level has advanced since the 
days when Clive and the Portuguese 
explorers taught the meaning of true 
savagery to the “inferior races” who 
stood in their way. 

In any event, I would not want what 
J am saying to be confused with other, 
entirely different attempts to revive a 
theory of human instinct. What seems 
to me important in ethology is its at- 
tempt to explore the innate properties 
that determine how knowledge is ac- 
quired and what is the character of this 
knowledge. ; 

Surely the classical questions of lan- 
guage and mind receive no final solution, 
or even the hint of a final solution, from 
the work that is being actively pursued 
today. Nevertheless, these problems can 
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be formulated in new ways and scen 
in a new light. For the first time in 
many years, it seems to me that there is 
some real opportunity for substantial 
progress in the study of the contribution 
of the mind to perception and the 
innate basis for acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Still, in many respects, we have 
not made the first approach to a real 
answer to the classical problems. For 
example, the central problems relating 
to the creative aspect of language use 
remain as inaccessible as they have 
always been in the past. And the study 
of universal semantics, surely crucial to 
the full investigation of language struc- 
ture, has barely advanced since the 
medieval period. Many other critical 
areas might be mentioned where prog- 
ress has been slow or nonexistent. Real 
progress has been made in the study of 


the mechanisms of language, the formal 
principles that make possible the crer- 
tive aspect of language use and that 
determine the phonetic form and st 
mantic content of utterances. Our under 
standing of these mechanisms, though 
only fragmentary, does seem to me to 
have real implications for the study of 
human psychology. By pursuing an 
kinds of research that now seem feasible 
and by focusing attention on certain 
problems that are now accessible te 
study, we may be able to spell out ™ 
some detail the elaborate and abstract 
computations that determine, in patt 
the nature of percepts, and the character 
of the knowledge that we can acquit, 
the highly specific ways of interpreting 
phenomena that are, in large measure, 
beyond our consciousness and control 
and that may be unique to man. 


21 Communication and psycholinguistics 
CHARLES E. OSGOOD and THOMAS A. SEBEOK 


| Models of the communication 
process 

In the most general sense, we have com- 
munication whenever one system, a 
source, influences another system, a 
destination, by manipulation of the al- 
ternative signals which can be carried 
in the channel connecting them. The 
information source is conceived as pro- 
ducing one or more messages which 
must be transformed by a transmitter 
into signals which the channel can carry; 
these signals must then be transformed 
by a receiver back into messages which 
can be accepted at the destination. This 
minimal system, borrowed from Shan- 
non’s discussion (1949) of the theory of 
information and diagrammed in Figure 
1, has been applied, with great genet- 
ality, to information transmission 1 
electrical, biological, psychological and 
social systems as well as language com 
munication in the strict sense. In a tele- 
phone communication system, for 
example, the messages produced by a 
speaker are in the form of variable 
sound pressures and frequencies which 
must be transformed into proportional 


source transmitter channel—> receiver | 


electrical signals by the transmitter; 
these signals are carried over wire (chan- 
nel) to a receiver which transforms 
them back into the variable sound 
pressures and frequencies which con- 
stitute the message to be utilized by the 
listener. The activity of the transmitter 
is usually referred to as encoding and 
that of the receiver as decoding. Any- 
thing that produces variability at the 
destination which is unpredictable from 
variability introduced at the source is 
called noise. 

This model of the communication 
process, developed in connection with 
engineering problems, was not intended 
to provide a satisfactory picture of 
human communication. For one thing, 
it implies a necessary separation of source 
and destination, of transmitter and re- 
ceiver, which is usually true of mechan- 
ical communication systems but not of 
human ones. The individual human 
functions more or less simultaneously 
as a source and destination and as a 
transmitter and receiver of messages— 
indeed. he is regularly a decoder of the 


messages he himself encodes through 


Figure 1 
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communication unit 


input: 


decoding 


receiver ——> destination —> source —_» transmitter 


various feedback mechanisms. Each in- 


output 
== <————~ encoding 
Figure 2 
z . of 
take into account the meaning 


dividual in a speech community may be 
conceived as a more or less self-con- 
tained communicating system, encom- 
passing in his nervous apparatus, from 
receptors to effectors, all of the compo- 
nents shown in Figure 1. If we rearrange 
the components in Shannon’s model 
in the fashion shown in Figure 2, what 
might be called a communication unit 
is described, equipped to both receive 
and send messages. In the process of 
human decoding, input of some form 
of physical energy, linguistically or 
otherwise coded, is first recoded into 
sensory neural impulses, operated upon 
by receiving apparatus, and finally “in- 
terpreted” at the destination (presum- 
ably as some pattern of activity in the 
higher centers). In the Process of 
human encoding, an “intention” of the 
source (presumably some pattern of 
activity in the same centers) is operated 
upon by transmitting apparatus in the 
motor areas, is recoded into physical 
movements, and becomes the output of 
this unit. Translating into traditional 
psychological lenguas>, input becomes 
equivalent to “stimulus,” receiver be- 
comes “reception” and “perception,” 
destination and source become “Ccogni- 
tion” (meaning, attitude, and the like) 
transmitter becomes “motor organiza. 


tion and sequencing,” and output be- 
comes “response.” 


signals, e.g., their significance yer 
viewed from the decoding side ‘he 
their intention when viewed from : 
encoding side. The research genera Ju- 
by such models has dealt almost PER 
sively with relations between transmi 
ter and receiver, or with the individua 
as a single system intervening bewi 
input and output signals. This has o 
been because of lack of awareness or- 
the problem of meaning or its 1MP it- 
tance, but rather because it is aam 
tedly difficult to be rigorous, abjec a 
and quantitative at this level. Nevert in 
ess, one of the central problemn i 
Psycholinguistics is to make as expli 
a8 possible relations between ae 
events and cognitive events, both the 
decoding and encoding sides = 
equation. 
Human communication is ner 
social affair, Any adequate model ” ni 
therefore include at least two comin 
cating units, a source unit (spe Be 
and a destination unit (hearer): ting 
tween any two such units, connect y 
em into a single system, is what 
may call the message, For purposes a 
this report, we will define messag? es) 
that part of the total output (respons y 
oF a source unit which simultaneo 
may be a part of the total input hen 
uli) to a destination unit. W ex 
individual A talks to individual B, A ex 
ample, his postures, gestures, oN $ 
pressions and even manipulations ing 
objects (e.g. laying down a play 
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card, pushing a bowl of food within 
reach) may all be part of the message, 
as of course are events in the sound 
wave channel, But other parts of A’s 
total behavior (e.g. breathing, toe- 
wiggling, thinking) may not affect B 
at all and other parts of the total stimu- 
lation to B (e.g, sensations from B’s 
own posture, cues from the remainder 
of the environment) do not derive from 
A’s behavior—these events are not part 
of the message as we use the term. 
These R-S message events (reactions of 
One individual that produce stimuli for 
another) may be either immediate or 
mediate—ordinary face-to-face conver- 
sation illustrates the former and written 
communication (along with musical re- 
cordings, art objects, and so forth) il- 
lustrates the latter. 
Figure 3 presents : 
essential communication act, encoding 
of a message by a source unit and de- 
coding of that message by a destination 
unit. Since the distinction between 
source and destination within the same 
communicator (as shown in Figure 2) 
seems relevant only with respect to the 
direction of information exchange (€-8» 
whether the communicator is decoding 


a model of the 


or encoding), we substitute the single 
term mediator for that system which 
intervenes between receiving and trans- 
mitting operations. The ways in which 
the various sciences concerned with 
human communication impinge upon 
and divide up the total process can be 
shown in relation to this figure. 


Il Disciplines concerned with human 
communication 
Microlinguistics 
deals with the str 
the signals in the c 
communicators, aS © 
of the characteristics © 
or hearers. Once mess 
encoded and are “on : 
speak, they can be described as objec- 
tive, natural science events in their own 
right. In an even stricter sense, the 
linguist is concerned with determining 
the code of a given signal system, the 
sets of distinctions which are significant 
in differentiating alternative messages. 


(or linguistics proper) 
ucture of messages, 
hannel connecting 
vents independent 
f either speakers 
ages have been 
the air,” so to 


The term exolinguistics (sometimes 
called metalinguistics) has been used 
er all 


rather loosely by linguists to cov 
those other aspects of language study 
which concern relations between the 
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characteristics of messages and the char- 
acteristics of individuals who produce 
and receive them, including both their 
behavior and culture. Whether or not 
the grammatical structure of a language 
influences the thinking of those who 
speak it is thus an exolinguistic prob- 
lem. The social sciences in general, and 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
in particular, are concerned with the 
characteristics of human organisms and 
societies which influence the selection 
and interpretation of messages—atti- 
tudes, meanings, social roles, values, and 
so forth. The rather new discipline com- 
ing to be known as psycholinguistics 
(paralleling the closely related discipline 
termed ethnolinguistics) is concerned in 
the broadest sense with relations be- 
tween messages and the characteristics 
of human individuals who select and 
interpret them. In a narrower sense, psy- 
cholinguistics studies those processes 
whereby the intentions of speakers are 
transformed into signals in the cultur- 
ally accepted code and whereby these 
signals are transformed into the inter- 
pretations of hearers. In other words, 


bers of another 


psycholinguistics deals directly with the 
processes of encoding and decoding 4% 
they relate states of messages to states 
of communicators, The terminal aspect 
of human speech encoding, production 
of speech sounds, is the special provi 
ince of phonetics. Similarly, the initia 
aspect of human speech decoding, 
whereby sound pressures and frequencies 
are transformed into impulses in audi- 
tory nerve fibers and relayed to the cortex, 
is a special field of psychoacoustics- 
Finally, the science of human communi- 
cation would be concerned with relations 
between sources who select messages an 

destinations who interpret and ate 
affected by them. In the broadest sens 
therefore, human communications as 4 
science includes the other disciplines 
that have been mentioned; in a nar 
rower sense—and one more in keeping 
with contemporary activities—students 
of communications research have usu- 
ally worked at grosser levels of analys!5 
concerning themselves with sources suc? 
as radio and the newspaper and destina- 
Hons such as the mass audience, mem 
culture, and so on. 


22 The basic principles of descriptive linguistic 


analysis 
NORMAN N. MARKEL 


Introduction 
In the western world the Greek general- 
izations about language were not im- 
proved upon until about 1700. The 
ancient Greeks took it for granted that 
the structure of their language em- 
bodied universal forms of human 
thought. They further believed that the 
origin and true meanings of words could 
be traced in their shape, and the pur- 
stance of this study they called etymol- 
ogy. A Greek ctymologist working today 
on the English language would, for 
example, note that goose is part of 
gooseberry, or that dog reversed is god, 
and consider it his proper task to dis- 
Cover the relationship between these 
Words. In their search for universal 
truths, the Greeks observed their lan- 
CER and discovered its parts of speech 
a Syntactic constructions. But subject 
and predicate, genders, numbers, cases, 
ee tenses and modes were classes 
¢fined in terms which were to tell their 
Meaning. 
m Romans constructed Latin gram- 
pa ie the Greek model, and the 
lee scholars saw in this classical 
thee the logically normal form of 
we an speech, which embodied uni- 
tsally valid canons of logic. An out- 
age of this conception of grammar 
is the grammarians, after ascer- 
aining the logical basis of a language, 
Could prescribe how people ought to 
Speak. When the students of language 


rablished here with permission of the author, 
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came in contact with exotic tongues 
they proceeded to distort the facts of 
these languages in order to fit them into 
the frame of Latin grammar. 

It wasn’t until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Englishmen in India re- 
ported on the work of the Hindu gram- 
marians, that a drastic change in 


European ideas about language oc- 
curred. The Brahmin religion held 
sacred some ancient collections of 


hymns, and it became the task of a 
specially trained group of men to insure 
their correct pronunciation and inter- 
pretation. The oldest treatise of this 
sort that has come down to us is the 
grammar of Panini. This work records 
with the greatest detail every inflection, 
derivation, composition, and syntactic 
usage of its author’s speech. For the first 
time Europeans saw a complete and 
accurate description of language based 
upon observation. 

The descriptive linguist is not neces- 
sarily a polyglot; indeed, he may not 
even be fluent in a language which he 
is analyzing. His primary task is the 
complete description of each individual 
language of the world. To accomplish 
this he has developed a rigorous meth- 
odology that enables him to analyze 
and classify the facts of speech as they 
are uttered by native speakers. 

In recent years there has been an 
intensification of research in the areas 
of verbal behavior, verbal learning and 
ty of Florida. All 
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psycholinguistics. Workers in the vari- 
ous areas may or may not use a linguis- 
tic analysis of speech in their particular 
research, but they are all coming in 
contact with linguistic terminology and 
the results of linguistic analysis. Many 
participate with linguists in symposia 
and conferences, and some engage lin- 
guists as consultants on their own 
projects. Furthermore, since the de- 
scriptive linguist has developed a meth- 
odology for handling what is probably 
the most complex form of human 
behavior, the concepts underlying his 
methodology might prove useful to sci- 
entists studying other forms of human 
behavior. Having these two groups in 
mind, the social scientists. in general, 


movement of lips 
and tongue 


and the students of language, in particu- 
lar, the following is an attempt to 
elucidate, in as concise a manner as pos- 
sible, the basic principles of descriptive 
linguistic analysis. 


Phonology 


PHONETICS 

In listening to speech one hears a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds separated into 
breath groups. Sounds in the stream are 
not separated from each other in any 
consistent manner. At this first level of 
analysis the linguist provides himself 
with a method of entering this con- 
tinuum of behavior. If you say the word 
“maiden” and become very conscious 
of the movement of your lips and 


tongue, you will demonstrate to your 
self a continuum of speech sounds. You 
will notice that there is continuous 
movement from the time you start the 
‘m’ until the tip of your tongue reaches 
the upper tecth. Trying to describe 
“everything” that happened while H3 
were producing just this one wor 
would take a great deal of time. But. 
if you will repeat the word slowly yon 
will notice that there are points of ma* 
imum closure and maximum openness 
of the lips and tongue. These crests ne 
troughs are the centers of segments 0 
sounds which have indefinite borders: 
and it is at these points that we entet 
the continuum of speech behavior 
Schematically: 


maximum closure 


ai 


maximum openness 


The arrows point to the centers of the 
segments, 

The next task is to describe the 
sounds that occur at these centers- 
of the sounds are physical events tha? 
have three main aspects: (1) aie 
logical, the movements of the 014” 
involved in producing the sound; i 
Acoustic, the nature of the sound wales 
set in motion by the speech apparatu“ 
and (3) Auditory, the transformati? 
of the sound wave by the ear an en 
central nervous system into the percer, 
tion of speech, ‘Linguists have foim 
the physiological aspect the most a" 
venient of the three to describe sou? ts 
The reasons are that the moveme? 
and positions of the vocal organs CaP m 
directly observed without peur 
training, that any sound can be unë 
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biguously and simply described in terms 
of the movements which produce it, 
and that after some practice it is easy 
to convert a physiological description 
of a sound into the sound itself by 
simply making the movement specified. 

The three mechanisms that are pri- 
marily involved in producing sounds are 
used to establish a three dimensional 
matrix which defines the cardinal value 
of any sound. These three dimensions 
are: 


1. The point of articulation. This is 
the point of maximum constriction 
in the mouth or pharynx. For the 
‘d’ in maiden it occurs when the 
apex of the tongue reaches the 
alveolar ridge. 

2. The degree of air-stream interrup- 
tion. If the air-stream 1s blocked 
completely during the articulation 
the sound is a stop. If the air-stream 
is only partially blocked, producing 
friction, the sound is fricative. 
the constriction is not narrow 
enough to produce any degree of 
friction, and the only function of 
the mouth and nose is to modify a 
sound produced by the vocal cords, 
that sound is called resonant. 


3. The vocal cords. If the vocal cords 


are active at the time of articula- 
tion, the sound is voiced. If the 
cords are not vibrating at the time 
of articulation, the sound is voice- 
less. 

Having decided on a method for seg- 
menting the sound continuum, an 
Providing for the classification of the 
segments, the linguist nOW has a frame 
of reference with which he can describe 
the vocal products of any speaker. 
Furthermore, this method for providing 
phonetic units assures him, and any 
other interested observer, that different 


linguists working on the same con- 
tinuum of speech sounds will arrive 
at the same conclusions regarding the 
phonetic units in that continuum. 


PHONEMICS 

The segmentation of the continuum of 
speech provides the linguist with his 
raw data. He next performs a series of 
operations on these raw data that will 
reduce their complexity and enable him 
to describe them parsimoniously. The 
first level of this analysis, the description 
of the sound system of a language, is 
called phonemics. The unit of descrip- 
tion at this level of analysis is the 
phoneme, which is a class of speech 
sounds mutually exclusive of any other 
such class. The member sounds of each 
phoneme, the allophones, share some 
feature of articulation, or some combi- 
nation of features, and show character- 
istic patterns of distribution. 

A phonemic analysis can be demon- 
strated by examining the initial sounds 
in “keen” and “coat.” On close exam- 
ination the native speaker of English 
will find that the point of articulation 
of these sounds is different and distinct. 
For the ‘K’ in “keen” the back of the 
tongue moves forward on the palate. 
For the ‘K’ in “coat” the back of the 
tongue moves up and back to the 
velum. These two phonetic units are 
symbolized as [k] and [k], respectively. 
The feature of articulation shared by 
both these units is the movement of the 
back of the tongue. The square brackets 
are always used when referring to 
phonetic units. 

If all occurrences of the ‘k’ sound in 
English were examined we would find 
that [k] occurs only before vowels made 
with the front of the tongue, and [k] 
occurs only before vowels made with 
the back of the tongue. These facts 
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demonstrate complementary distribu- 
tion (C.D.); each of the phonetic units 
occurs in a fixed context in which the 
other never occurs. On the basis of 
their phonetic similarity and C.D., [k] 
and [k] are analyzed as being members 
of a class of sounds which are called the 
phoneme ‘k’, written /k/. The [k] and 
{k] are allophones of /k/. The diagonal 
lines are used when referring to pho- 
nemic units. 

There is another pattern of distribu- 
tion of phonetic units that is created 
by repeated productions of one unit. 
If we were to measure everything that 
could possibly be measured about the 
[k] in repeated occurrences of “keen,” 
we would discover that they are not 
exactly alike. A plot of the differences 
of each would result in a normal curve 
with the unit we call [k] as the mean, 
This type of distribution is called non- 
distinctive variation, The non-distine. 
tive variation of the [k] forms a sub. 
class of sounds of the allophone [k]. In 
general, the detection of such non- 
distinctive variation can only be accom- 
plished by instrumentation or a highly 
skilled phonetician, 

To establish each phoneme of a lan- 
guage as different and distinct from 
every other phoneme, the Principle of 
contrast is invoked. To show contrast, 
varying phonetic units are substituted 
at one point in the word while all the 
other units are held constant. If another 
word is produced that is distinct and 
means something else to a Native 
speaker, contrast has been shown and 
the existence of a distinct phoneme is 
Proven. For example, there is the pho- 
neme /k/ consisting of (k]~[k]. The 
~ means “in complementary distribu- 
tion with,” Similarly, there is a pho- 
neme /g/ Consisting of [g]~[g]. If in 
the word “till” a [k] or a [g] is sub- 


stituted for the ‘t’, or if in the a 
“tore” a [ķ] or a [g] is substitute d: 
the ‘t’, four new words are kee 
“kill,” “gill,” “core” and Bore: these 
native speaker of English cach of Fe 
four words is distinct in the ag APS 
sounds and in what it means. This st 
trast justifies the existence of a /k/ 
a /g/ in English. ; ve have 
In the preceding discussion X ion 
been careful to use the quale 
“native speaker of English.” a 
done to emphasize the fact that Jan- 
is no general /k/ or /g/ for eve Tisti- 
guage. The linguistically unsop ther 
cated native speaker of English is tween 
hard put to find a difference isn 
the initial sounds of “keen” and. e ate 
but to a linguistically unsophist 
speaker of Arabic this difference YOUN, 
immediately apparent. The Eo for 
speaker has a /k/ with [k]~[k], bu if- 
the Arabic speaker [k] is part of a lish 
ferent phoneme, and the /k/ of oe . 
and the /k/ of Arabic are not ian ie 
Prosodic phonemes. The pie i 
units of the language that procec® 
one dimensional time success vst 
called segmental phones. The Pe 
of these units yields the ro man 
phonemes. These are what the Pa ts 
recognizes as the vowels and wie o pro 
of the language. But there are als tone, 
Sodic features of length, loudness, occu! 
and manner of termination that aenta 
simultaneously with the seg” cords 
Phones. The descriptive linguist Pe nese 
the discriminable variations © m t0 
prosodic features and subjects er for 
the same type of analysis as is vastin 
segmental phones, The pie sis 31° 
classes that result from this ana rental 
called the prosodic or supraseg 
phonemes of the language. mbe! of 
If the word “pin” is said a T each 
times to the speaker of English, 
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time increasing the amount of time 
Spent on the ‘i,’ a word is never pro- 
duced which he will say is different in 
meaning from any of the other words. 
As a matter of fact, it is not possible to 
find any word in English in which, by 
increasing the length of one of the 
Segmental units, another word can be 
produced which has a different mean- 
ing. Since contrast does not exist, 
this feature of length is not phonemic 
in English. This is not true of all 
languages, In Finnish peli means 
“damper,” but increasing the length of 
the 7’ produces another utterance mean- 
ing “game,” and length is phonemic in 
Finnish, 

The loudness of the phonetic unit 
depends primarily on the force with 
which air is expelled from the lungs and 
secondarily on the energy with which 
the articulation is performed. The de- 
gree of loudness is approximately the 
Same for all English monosyllabic nuer 
ances said in isolation. This degree © 
loudness is called “strong” and used as 
a standard of measurement for other 
degrees of loudness. If you say permit, 
once stressing the ‘e’ and once piri 
the ‘i,’ you will produce two words dif- 
ferent in sound and meaning, thereby 
Showing that stress is phonemic = 
English. The degree of loudness on | i 
stressed versions of the ‘e’ and ʻi : 
relatively close to that degree of ha 
Ness used with monosyllables 1n i 
tion. The degree of loudness 1m a 
unstressed ʻe’ and ‘i’ is much less aa 
that of their stressed versions, a hed 
any monosyllable said in genes $ 
degree of loudness on the stressed | 
and ʻi? and of monosyllables said ue 
isolation, are conditioned eo ef z 
the standard “strong loudness, ie 
allophones of the phoneme ie fe 
Stress (/*/). The weak loudness 


unstressed ‘e’ and ‘i’ are allophones 
comprising a weak loudness phoneme, 
yt 

The tone of our speech sounds is a 
function of the tension of the vocal 
cords and of their consequent rate of 
vibration. As with loudness, to demon- 
strate that tone is phonemic in English, 
multisyllabic words are used, since it is 
relative tone that is contrasted. The 
standard is the normal tone of a 
speaker. This normal tone varies from 
speaker to speaker and for the same 
speaker when he is speaking loudly and 
softly. But every speaker has a recog- 
nizable normal tone of voice. Examine, 
for example, the sentence “he’s going 
home,” said as a statement of fact, 
emphasizing where he’s going and not 
the fact that he’s going. Using lines to 
represent tone of voice, the sentence is 
said like this: he’s going home. The line 
immediately below “he’s going” repre- 
sents the normal tone of voice. The 
line above the ‘h’ and part of the ‘o’ rep- 
resents a tone of voice about two or 
three notes above the normal. The line 
under part of the ‘o’ and ‘me’ represents 
a tone of voice about two or three times 
below the normal. Humming the words 
of this sentence will demonstrate this 
clearly. The examination of many Eng- 
lish sentences reveals four levels of tone 
that are in contrast with each other. 
These are symbolized as /1/, /2/, /3/, 
and /#/, and called low, mid, high, and 
extra-high pitch phonemes. 

The phenomena relating to the way 
in which the sequence of phonetic units 
of the language are put together are 
called junctural phenomena. The word 
nitrate is an example of a sequence of 
segmental units with close transition 
between the members of the sequence. 
By changing the transition between the 
t and the r from close to more distant, 
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another utterance is produced: night- 
rate, which has different sound and 
meaning. A comparison of such utter- 
ances as I scream vs. ice cream, a name 
vs. an aim, shows that the difference 
between a close transition and a more 
open one is phonemic in English. All 
the allophones of the open transition 
are classed into the phoneme called 
“plus juncture,” symbolized as /+/. 
There is another group of junctural 
phenomena that occur at places where 
/+/ would normally occur. These are 
used by the speaker to signal that he is 
terminating a sentence, or sequence of 
sentences. Say the following three sen- 
tences in the manner indicated by the 
conventional punctuation marks: 
(1) He’s going home. 
(2) He’s going home? 
(3) He’s going home for the week- 
end. 
These sentences demonstrate three dis- 
tinct ways of terminating home. In (1) 
there is a rapid fading away of the voice 
into silence. In (2) there is a rapid 
but short rise in pitch, and the voice 
seems to be sharply cut off. In (3) there 
is a sustention of pitch and a slight 
decrease in volume. This contrast shows 
that there are three terminal juncture 
phonemes in English: fading, /\./; 
rising, /7/; and sustained, /—>/. 
Phonemics and orthography. A fre- 
quent over-sight on the part of both 
laymen and scientists studying language 
behavior, is the fact that the sound 
system (phonemic structure) of a lan- 
guage is not necessarily isomorphic to 
the writing system (orthography) of 
that language. In English there are two 
major aspects to the discrepancy be- 
tween sounds and letters of the alpha- 
bet. The first is that one sound 
(phoneme) may be pronounced in 
Tesponse to several different letters or 
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combinations of letters, For example, 
the phoneme k (/k/) is the response 
to ten different letters or combinations 
of letters: car, account, bacchanal, chat- 
acter, back, acquaint, saque, biscuit, 
kill, liquor. The second is that one lettet 
of the alphabet may represent sever 
different phonemes. For example, the 
letter ‘s’ can stand for four different 
phonemes as in: see, sugar, has, meas- 
ure, which represent the phonemes 
O53, aby, respectively. 

A great deficiency in the orthography 
of English is the almost complete lac 
of symbols representing the prosodic 
phonemes. Except for the “marks s 
punctuation” (,,.,?), which fairly we 
indicate the terminal juncture pho- 
nemes, there is no systematic metho 
for indicating the stress, pitch, or plus 
juncture phonemes. 


Morphology 


MORPHOPHONEMICS 
The phonemic description of a langua8° 
provides the basis from which the lin 
guist analyzes the various ‘forms’ re 
which the phonemes occur. The u”: 
of description at this level of analys’? 
is the morpheme, which is a class ae 
one or more minimum sequences ° 
phonemes that has a unique function 
in the content structure of the languas® 
The identification of morphemes pe 
ceeds in a manner similar to that us¢ 
for the identification of phonemes: 
Words are compared and differences 1? 
phonemic form are matched with a 
ferences in meaning. Partial similarity 
both in phonemic form and meaning 
requires a morphemic cut in one ° 
both of the forms compared. This pr? 
cedure can be demonstrated by ea 
ining the words: boy, boys, boyish; 8” 
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girls, girlish; bear, bears, bearish. The 
sequence of phonemes used in boy, girl, 
and bear, occur many times in the lan- 
guage. Furthermore, each has a unique 
meaning attached to it that differs from 
the other two, or, for that matter, from 
any other minimum sequence of pho- 
nemes in English. The fragments of 
the words left over from this classifica- 
tion, /-z/, and /-iš/ are also mor- 
phemes. They occur many times in the 
language, and a native speaker will 
attest to their having unique meaning. 
We have, then, discovered five mor 
phemes: boy, girl, bear, /-2/; and /-i8/. 

Tt is possible for a morpheme to con- 
tain within it a sequence of phonemes 
Comprising another morpheme. If re- 
Moving the contained sequence destroys 
or drastically alters its unique meaning 
and leaves a residue that cannot be ac- 
counted for (i.e., to which no meaning 
can be attached), then the large se- 
quence retains its status as a morpheme. 
For example, boil contains the phoneme 
Sequence of boy, and bear contains the 
Phoneme sequence of air, but all four 
are morphemes, because removing boy 
from boil, and air from bear leaves the 
residue -l and b-, respectively, to W 
no meaning can be attached. 

If two different minimum sequences 
of phonemes have the same meaning 
but can be shown to be in comple- 
mentary distribution, they are allo- 
morphs of one morpheme. 

For example, the /-s/; /-z/, /iz/ and 
/-in/, in hats, boys, glasses, and oxen 
are allomorphs of one morpheme. Their 
shared meaning is “plurality.” The oc- 
currence of /-s/, /-z/, OF /-iz/ depends 
solely on the phonological characteris- 
tics of the previous phoneme that has 
occurred. Their distribution is, there- 
fore, phonologically conditioned. The 
occurrence of /-in/ depends solely on 


hich 


the occurrence of the previous mor- 
pheme j{ox-}, and its distribution is 
morphologically conditioned. Since they 
all share the same meaning and since 
they are in C.D., they are allomorphs 
of one morpheme which is labeled {-Z, } 
Braces are used to indicate morphemes. 

Corresponding to the two types of 
phonemes are segmental and prosodic 
morphemes. Segmental morphemes are 
sequences of segmental phonemes in 
close transition. They are either roots 
like boy, run, to, or affixes like -s, -ish, 
-ly, pre-, re-, con-. The hyphens indicate 
the manner in which they are affixed. 
Prosodic morphemes are sequences of 
prosodic phonemes. They are either 
superfixes like {~}, {-~}, and (*+7} 
respectively; or they are intonation pat- 
terns like the {231s} that occurs on 
“He's going home.” 


TACTICS 
Tactics deals with the sequences of 


morphemes that are used to form the 
larger significant units of the language, 
and the classes of morphemes, or se- 
quences of morphemes, that are identi- 
cal in function. The concept of the 
constituent is important at this stage of 
analysis. A constituent is any mor- 
heme, or sequence of morphemes, that 
can be replaced by some other mor- 
pheme or sequence of morphemes. For 
example, the constituents of boys are 
boy and -s; girl can be substituted for 
boy, and -ish can be substituted for -s. 
The constitutents of the boys are from 
our school are 1) the boys: they can be 
substituted; and 2) are from our school: 
the single morpheme run can be sub- 
stituted for this entire sequence. The 
identification of the constituents of 
are from our school as are and from our 
school is facilitated by the fact that a 
single morpheme, good, can be sub- 
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stituted for from our school. In this 
manner the constituents of any sen- 
tence can be identified, and the rules 
for putting them together can be stated. 

A constituent class is any group of 
constituents that has an identical func- 
tion in the content structure of the 
language. The class is made up of all 
constituents that can fill the “gap” in 
an utterance left by the removal of one 
of its members. For example, in the 

saw our school, all morphemes 
or sequences of morphemes that can 
fill the gap are of one class. 

It is important in constituent analysis 
to keep in mind the fact that prosodic 
morphemes form an essential part of 
the environment of any constituent, 
and must be held constant when con- 
stituents are substituted at one point 
in that environment. 


Paralanguage 


There are identifiable vocal phenomena 
that accompany the stream of speech, 
which, because of a limited or unique 
distribution, cannot be analyzed as 
being part of the phonemic or mor- 
phological structure of language. The 
systematic observation of these phe- 
nomena has led to their classification 
into two categories: voice qualities and 
vocalizations. 

Voice quality is the category that tep- 
resents the speakers control of the 
overall or background characteristics 


of the voice. These phenomena would 
include the speaker’s control of articu- 
lation, tempo, intensity, quantity, pitch 
height, and pitch range. When any of 
these is used in amounts differing from 
normal, the listener is quite aware that 
something unusual has occurred. Analy- 
sis of the voice qualities has led to the 
conclusion that they occur in bipolar 
fashion, differing in a positive or nega 
tive way from a mid-point. 

_ Vocalization is the category consist- 
ing of sounds which are identifiable s€8- 
ments of the sound continuum, O' 
specifiable modifications of segments- 
The identifiable segments (€8-, the 
click in tsk-tsk) can be described 1" 
terms of the same three dimensions 
used for describing segmental phones: 
that is, point of articulation, manner 0 
articulation, and activity in the laty9*: 
These segments are called vocal segr? 
gates, to emphasize the point that they 
are segmental sounds, but are not 4% 
alyzed as being part ‘of the phoneme 
Structure of the language. The specifi 
ble prosodic modifications of segments 
(either segmental phones or vocal segt® 
gates) are intensity, pitch height, a” 
length. These modifications, as a grOUP’ 
are called vocal qualifiers! 


1 ` 
The formulations presented in this PaPe" 


thane hou to a number of sources. among 
e follow > ment! 
Block & Tra Owing are certainly promi 


ger (1942); Bloomfield (1933); Fries 

Geel Gleason (1961); MESURE Gass, 1957); 
(1957 1943), Pike (1943); Pittenger & smith 
); Trager (1958); Trager & Smith (1951): 
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S. 1. HAYAKAWA 


Making things happen 


The most interesting and perhaps least 
understood relationship between words 
and the world is that between words and 
future events. When we say, for exam- 
ple, “Come here!” we are not describing 
the extensional world about us, nor are 
we merely expressing our feelings; we are 
trying to make something happen. What 
we call “commands,” “pleas,” “re- 
quests,” and “orders” are the simplest 
ways we have of making things happen 
by means of words. 

There are, however, more roundabout 
ways, When we say, for example, “Our 
candidate is a great American,” we are 
of course making an enthusiastic putt 
about him, but we may also be influenc- 
ing other people to vote for him. Again, 
when we say, “Our war against the 
enemy is God’s war. God wills that we 
must triumph,” we are saying something 
which, though unverifiable, may influ- 
ence others to help in the prosecution 
of the war. Or if we merely state as a 
fact, “Milk contains vitamins,” we may 
be influencing others to buy milk. 

Consider, too, such a statement as 
“TI meet you tomorrow at two © clock 
in front of the Palace Theater.” Such a 
statement about future events can only 
be made, it will be observed, in a system 
in which symbols are independent of 
things symbolized. The future, like the 
recorded past, is a specifically human 
dimension, To a dog, the expression 
Excerpted from Chapter 7 of Language i 


tight © 1964 by Harcourt, Brace & wond 
and the publisher, and in the British Comm 
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“hamburger tomorrow” is meaningless 
—he will look at you expectantly, hop- 
ing for the extensional meaning of the 
word “hamburger” to be produced now. 
Squirrels, to be sure, store food for “next 
winter,” but the fact that they store 
food regardless of whether or not their 
needs are adequately provided for dem- 
onstrates that such behavior (usually 
called “instinctive” ) is governed neither 
by symbols nor by other interpreted 
stimuli. Human beings are unique in 
their ability to react meaningfully to 
such expressions as “next Saturday,” “on 
our next wedding anniversary,” “twenty 
years after date I promise to pay,” “some 
day, perhaps five hundred years from 
now.” That is to say, maps can be made, 
even though the territories they stand 
for are not yet actualities. Guiding our- 
selves by means of such maps of terri- 
tories-to-be, we can impose a certain 
redictability upon future events, 

With words, therefore, we influence 
rmous extent control fu- 
ture events. It is for this reason that 
writers write; preachers preach; employ- 
ers, parents, and teachers scold; propa- 
gandists send out news T aa 
men give addresses. AN gr them, tor 
various reasons, are trying to influence 
our conduct—sometimes for our good, 
sometimes for their own. These attempts 
to control, direct, or influence the future 
actions of fellow human beings with 
words may be termed directive uses of 


language. 


and to an eno 


tion (COPY- 


n Thought and Action, New Revised Edi vas 
: or 

Inc.), and reprinted with permission of the au 

wealth with permission of George Allen 


& unwin Ltd. 
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Now it is obvious that if directive 
language is going to direct, it cannot be 
dull or uninteresting. If it is to influence 
our conduct, it must make use of every 
affective element in language: dramatic 
variations in tone of voice, rhyme and 
thythm, purring and snarling, words 
with strong affective connotations, end- 
less repetition. If meaningless noises will 
move the audience, meaningless noises 
must be made; if facts move them, facts 
must be given; if noble ideals move 
them, we must make our proposals ap- 
pear noble; if they will respond only to 
fear, we must scare them stiff, 

The nature of the affective means 
used in directive language is limited, of 
course, by the nature of our aims. If 
we are trying to direct people to be more 
kindly toward each other, we obviously 
do not want to arouse feelings of cruelty 
or hate. If we are trying to direct people 
to think and act more intelligently, we 
obviously should not use subrational ap- 
peals. If we are trying to direct people 
to lead better lives, we use affective ap- 
peals that arouse their finest feelings. 
Included among directive utterances, 
therefore, are many of the greatest and 
most treasured works of literature: the 
Christian and Buddhist scriptures, the 
writings of Confucius, Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

There are, however, occasions when it 
is felt that language is not sufficiently 
affective by itself to produce the results 
wanted. We supplement directive lan- 
guage, therefore, by nonverbal affective 
appeals of many kinds. We supplement 
the words “Come here” by gesturing 
with our hands. Advertisers are not con- 
tent with saying in words how beautiful 
their products will make us; they supple- 
ment their words by the use of colored 
inks and by pictures. Newspapers are 


not content with saying that commu 
nism is a menacc; they supply political 
cartoons depicting communists as crim: 
inally insane people placing sticks of 
dynamite under magnificent buildings 
labeled “American way of life.” ahs 
affective appeal of sermons and religious 
exhortations may be supplemented by 
costumes, incense, processions, Choit 
music, and church bells. A political 
candidate seeking office reinforces p 
speech-making with a considerable array 
of nonverbal affective appeals: bus 
bands, flags, parades, picnics, barbecues; 
and free cigars. Often a candidate $ 
smile or, as in the case of President Ken- 
nedy, his wife’s appearance and charm 
may be a powerful influence upon the 
voter. s 
Now, if we want people to do certain 
things and if we are indifferent as t° 
why they do them, then no affective ap 
peals need be excluded. Some politica 
candidates want us to vote for them 1e 
gardless of our reasons for doing 5°: 
Therefore, if we hate the rich, they yl 
snarl at the rich for us; if we dislike 
strikers, they will snarl at the strikers; ' 
we like clambakes, they will throw clam- 
bakes; if the majority of us like hillbilly 
Music, they may say nothing about 
Problems of government, but trave 
among their constituencies with hillbilly 
bands. Again, many business firms Wa” 
us to buy their products regardless Q 
Our reasons for doing so; therefore, } 
delusions and fantasies will lead US 
buy their products, they will seek to aes 
duce delusions and fantasies; if we W2” 
to be popular with the other sex, they 
will promise us popularity; if we a 
Pretty girls in bathing suits, they pot 
associate pretty girls in bathing ne 
with their products, whether they 4" 
selling shaving cream, automobiles, SU 
mer resorts, ice-cream cones, house P#!™” 
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or hardware. Only the law keeps them 
from presenting pretty girls without 
bathing suits. The records of the Federal 
Trade Commission, as well as the adver- 
tising pages of many magazines, show 
that some advertisers will stop at prac- 
tically nothing. 


The promises of directive language 
Almost all directive utterances say some- 
thing about the future. They are “maps,” 
cither explicitly or by implication, of 
“territories” that are to be. They direct 
us to do certain things with the stated or 
implied promise that if we do these 
things, certain consequences will follow: 
“If you adhere to the Bill of Rights, your 
civil rights too will be protected.” “IE 
you vote for me, I will have your taxes 
teduced.” “Live according to these re- 
ligious principles, and you will have 
Peace in your soul.” “Read this maga- 
zine, and you will keep up with impor- 
tant current events.” “Take Lewis's 
Licorice Liver Pills and enjoy that glori- 
ous feeling that goes with regularity.’ 
Needless to say, some of these promises 
are kept, and some are not. Indeed, we 
encounter promises daily that are obvi- 
ously incapable of being kept. 

There is no sense in objecting as some 
people do to advertising and political 
Propaganda—the only kind of directives 
they worry about—on the ground that 
they are based on “emotional appeals. 
Unless directive language has affective 
Power of some kind, it is useless. We do 
not object to campaigns that tell us, 

Give to the Community Chest and en- 
able poor children to enjoy better care, | 
although that is an “emotional appeal.” 

or do we resent being reminded of out 
love of home, friends, and nation when 
People issue moral or patriotic directives 
at us. The important question to be 


asked of any directive utterance is, “Will 
things happen as promised if I do as I 
am directed to do? If I accept your 
philosophy, shall I achieve peace of 
mind? If I vote for you, will my taxes be 
reduced? If I use Lifeguard Soap, will 
my boy friend really come back to me?” 

We rightly object to advertisers who 
make false or misleading claims and to 
politicians who ignore their promises, 
although it must be admitted that, in 
the case of politicians, they are some- 
times compelled to make promises that 
later circumstances prevent them from 
keeping. Life being as uncertain and as 
unpredictable as it is, we are constantly 
trying to find out what is going to hap- 
pen next, so that we may prepare our- 
selves. Directive utterances undertake to 
tell us how we can bring about certain 
desirable events and how we can avoid 
undesirable events. If we can rely upon 
what they tell us about the future, the 
uncertainties of life are reduced. When, 
however, directive utterances are of such 
a character that things do not happen 
as predicted—when, after we have done 
as we were told, the peace in the soul 
has not been found, the taxes have not 
been reduced, the boy friend has not re- 
turned, there is disappointment. Such 
disappointments may be trivial or grave; 
in any event, they are so common that 
we do not even bother to complain about 
some of them. They are, nevertheless, all 
serious in their implications. Each of 
them serves, in greater or lesser degree, 
to break down that mutual trust that 
makes cooperation possible and knits 
people together into a society. 

Every one of us, therefore, who utters 
directive language, with its concomitant 
promises, stated or implied, is morally 
obliged to be as certain as he can, since 
there is no absolute certainty, that he is 
arousing no false expectations. Politi- 
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cians promising the immediate abolition 
of poverty, national advertisers suggest- 
ing that tottering marriages can be re- 
stored to bliss by a change in the brand 
of laundry detergent used in the fam- 
ily, newspapers threatening the collapse 
of the nation if the party they favor is 
not clected—all such utterers of non- 
sense are, for the reasons stated, menaces 
to the social order. It does not matter 
much whether such misleading directives 
are uttered in ignorance 
with conscious intent to de 
the disappointments the 
similarly destructive of 
among human beings. 


and error or 
ceive, because 
y cause are all 
mutual trust 


The foundations of society 


But propaganda, no matter how per- 
suasive, does not create Society. We can, 
if we wish, ignore its directives, We 
come now to directive utterances that 
we cannot ignore if we wish to remain 
organized in our social groups. 
What we call socict 
work of mutual a 
to refrain from 
citizens, and they 
from murdering u 


the right-hand side of the road, 


y is a vast net- 


joy its 
etwork of 
hich almost every de- 


oven and upon which 
most of our expectations in life 


based, consists essentially of stateme 
about future events which we are 
posed, with our own efforts, to b 
about. Without such 
would be no such 
would all be hudd] 


agreements, into w 
tail of our lives is w 


are 
nts 
sup- 
ring 
agreements, there 
thing as society. We 


ing in miserable and 


lonely caves, not daring to trust ae 
With such agreements, and a will athe 
part of the vast majority of people ne 
by them, behavior begins to fall wed 
relatively predictable patterns; oe iat 
tion becomes possible; peace ane 
dom are established. 11 con- 
Therefore, in order that we sha aust 
tinue to exist as human beings, we per 
impose patterns of behavior on form 
other. We must make citizens oe ns 
to social and civic customs; we ives; 
make husbands dutiful to their = ges 
we must make soldiers courageous, Fast 
just, priests pious, and teachers Ta early 
for the welfare of their pupils. cans 0 
stages of culture the principal ao 
imposing patterns of behavior co 
Course, physical coercion, But su 
trol can also be exercised, 4 si 
beings must have discovered €x is 
early in history, by words—that ectives 
directive language. Therefore, dit who 
about matters which socicty as ee are 
Tegards as essential to its own “that p 
made especially powerful, P il to be 
individual in that society will F atio ‘ 
impressed with a sense of his ob her j 
To make doubly sure, society fut uran 
inforces the directives by the ame jm 
that punishment, possibly inclu jsited 
Prisonment and death, may be 


ds: 
wor 
upon those who fail to heed the 


Directives with collective sancti nec 
These directive utterances with se pat 
tive sanction, which try ta HP igal in 
terns of behavior upon the indiv me are 
the interests of the whole arn pisth© 
among the most interesting a acc 
events. Not only are they usua $ y the 
panied by ritual; they are poe pro” 
central purpose of ritual. There we BE 
ably no kind of utterance that r lives 
more seriously, that affects OY 
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more deeply, that we quarrel about more 

bitterly. Constitutions of nations and 

of organizations, legal contracts, and 
oaths of office are utterances of this kind; 
in marriage vows, confirmation exercises, 
induction ceremonies, and initiations, 
they are the essential constituent. Those 
terrifying verbal jungles called laws are 
simply such directives, accumulated, cod- 
ified, and systematized through the cen- 
turies, In its laws, society makes its 
mightiest collective effort to impose pre- 
dictability upon human behavior. 

Directive utterances made under col- 
lective sanction may exhibit any or all 
of the following features: 

1. Such language is almost always 
phrased in words that have affective 
connotations, so that people will be 
appropriately impressed and awed. 
Archaic and obsolete vocabulary or 
stilted phraseology quite unlike the 
language of everyday life is em- 
ployed. For example: “Wilt thou, 
John, take this woman for thy lawful 
wedded wife?” “This lease, made 
this tenth day of July, a.p. One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Sixty- 
three, between Samuel Smith, here- 
in after called the Lessor, and Jere- 
miah Johnson, hereinafter called 
Lessee, wirnesseru, that Lessor, in 
Consideration of covenants and agree- 
ments hereinafter contained and 
made on the part of the Lessee, 
hereby leases to the Lessee for a 
Private dwelling, the premises known 
and described as follows, to wit...” 

2. Such directive utterances are often 
accompanied by appeals to super- 
natural powers, who are called upon 
to help us carry out the vows, or to 
punish us if we fail to carry them 
out. An oath, for example, ends with 
the words, “So help me God. 
Prayers, incantations, and invoca- 
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tions accompany the utterance of 
important vows in practically all cul- 
tures, from the most primitive to the 
most civilized. These further serve, 


of course, to impress our vows on 
our minds. 


. The fear of direct punishment is also 


invoked. If God does not punish us 
for failing to carry out our agrec- 
ments, it is made clear either by 
statement or implication that our 
fellow men will. For example, we all 
realize that we can be imprisoned 
for desertion, nonsupport, or bigamy; 
sued for “breach of contract”; un- 
frocked” for activities contrary to 
priestly vows; “‘cashiered” for ‘“con- 
duct unbecoming an officer”; “im- 
peached” for “betrayal of public 
trust”; hanged for “treason.” 


. The formal and public utterance of 


the vows may be preceded by pre- 
liminary disciplines of various kinds: 
courses of training in the meaning of 
the vows one is undertaking; fasting 
and self-mortification, as before en- 
tering the priesthood; initiation 
ceremonies involving physical tor- 
ture, as before induction into the 
warrior status among primitive peo- 
ples or membership in college fra- 


ternities. 


The utterance of the directive lan- 


be accompanied by other 
activities or gestures calculated to 
impress the occasion on the mind. 
For example, everybody in a court- 


room stands up when a judge is 
about to open a court; huge proces- 


guage may 


sions and extraordinary costumes 
accompany coronation ceremonies; 
; ’ sorn for com- 


academic gowns are W et 
mencement exercises; for many 


i o are 
dings, an organist and a ne an 
procured and special clothes 
wom. 
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6. The uttering of the vows may be 
immediately followed by feasts, 
dancing, and other joyous manifesta- 
tions. Again the purpose seems to be 
to reinforce still further the effect 
of the vows. For example, there are 
wedding parties and receptions, 
graduation dances, banquets for the 
induction of officers and, even in the 
most modest social circles, some form 
of “celebration” when a member of 
the family enters into a compact 
with society. In primitive cultures, 
initiation ceremonies for chieftains 
may be followed by feasting and 


dancing that last for several days or 
weeks, 


7. In cases where the first utterance of 
the vows is not made a special cere- 
monial occasion, the effect on the 
memory is usually achieved by fre- 
quent repetition. The flag ritual ET 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America . . i") is 
repeated daily in most schools. Mot- 
toes, which are briefly stated general 
directives, are repeated frequently; 
sometimes they are stamped on 
dishes, sometimes engraved on a war- 
rior's sword, sometimes inscribed in 
prominent places such as on gates, 
walls, and doorways, where people 
can see them and be reminded of 
their duties. 
The common feature of all these ac- 

tivities that accompany directive utter- 

ances, as well as of the affective elements 
in the language of directive utterances, 
is the deep effect they have on the mem- 
ory. Every kind of sens 


splendid clothing, and ornamental sur- 
roundings may be employed; every emo- 
tion from the fear of divine punishment 
to pride in being made the object of 


special public attention may be aroused. 
This is done in order that the individual 
who enters into his compact with society 
—that is, the individual who commits 
himself to the “map” of the not-yet 
existent “territory”—shall never forget 
to try to bring that “territory” into exist- 
ence. 
For these reasons, such occasions aS 
hen a cadet receives his commission: 
when a Jewish boy has his bar mitzvah 
when a priest takes his vows, when 4 
policeman receives his badge, when 4 
foreign-born citizen is sworn in as a Cit 
zen of the United States, or when 2 
President takes his oath of office—these 
are events one never forgets. Even 1% 
later on, a person realizes that he has 
not fulfilled his vows, he cannot shake 
off the feeling that he should have done 
so. All of us, of course, use and respo” 
to these ritual directives, The phrases 
and speeches to which we respond 1 
veal our deepest religious, patriotic, 50 
cial, Professional, and political allegiances 
more accurately than do the citizenship 
Papers or membership cards that we a 
carry in our pockets or the badges tha 
we may wear on our coats, A man WNO 
has changed his religion after reaching 
adulthood will, on hearing the ritual he 
Was accustomed to hearing in childhoo : 
often feel an urge to return to his eatli¢ 
form of Worship. In such ways, then, 
human beings use words to reach OU 
into the future and control each other $ 
conduct, f 
It should be remarked that many ° 
Our social directives and many of 
tituals with which they are accomp? 
nied are antiquated and somewhat a 
sulting to adult minds. Rituals i 
originated in times when people had e 
be scared into good behavior are unne a 
essary to people who already ete 
sense of social responsibility. For €%4 


Ww 
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ple, a five-minute marriage ceremony 
performed at the city hall for a mature, 
responsible couple may “take” much 
better than a full-dress church ceremony 
performed for an infantile couple. In 
spite of the fact that the strength of 
social directives obviously lies in the 
willingness, the maturity, and the intel- 
ligence of the people to whom the di- 
tectives are addressed, there is still a 
widespread tendency to rely upon the 
efficacy of ceremonies as such. This 
tendency is due, of course, to a lingering 
belief in word-magic, the notion that, 
by saying things repeatedly or in speci- 
fied ceremonial ways, we can cast a spell 
over the future and force events to 
turn out the way we said they would. 
(“There'll always be an England!” ) An 
interesting manifestation of this super- 
stitious attitude toward words and ritu- 
als is to be found among those members 
of patriotic societies who seem to believe 
that the way to educate school children 
in democracy is to stage bigger and bet- 
ter flag-saluting ceremonies and to treble 
the occasions for singing “God Bless 
America.” 


What are “rights”? 
What, extensionally, is the meaning of 
the word “my” in such expressions aS 
my real estate,” “my book,” “my auto- 
mobile”? Certainly the word “my” de- 
scribes no characteristics of the objects 
named. A check changes hands and 
Your” automobile becomes “mine” 
but no change results in the automobile. 
hat has changed? 
The change is, of course, in our social 
agreements covering our behavior toward 
the automobile, Formerly, when it was 
‘yours,” you felt free to use it as you 
liked, while I did not. Now that it is 
mine,” I use it freely and you may not. 
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The meaning of “yours” and “mine” lies 
not in the external world, but in how we 
intend to act. And when society as a 
whole recognizes my “right of owner- 
ship” (by issuing me, for example, a 
certificate of title), it agrees to protect 
me in my intentions to use the automo- 
bile and to frustrate, by police action if 
necessary, the intentions of those who 
may wish to use it without my permis- 
sion. Society makes this agreement with 
me in return for my obeying its laws and 
paying my share of the expenses of 
government. 

Are not, then, all assertions of own- 
ership and statements about “rights” 
directives? Cannot, “This is mine,” be 
translated, “I am going to use this ob- 
ject; you keep your hands off”? Cannot, 
“Every child has a right to an educa- 
tion,” be translated, “Give every child 
an education”? And is not the difference 
between “moral rights” and “legal 
rights” the difference between agree- 
ments which people believe ought to 
be made, and those which, through 
collective, legislative sanction, have 
been made? 


Directives and disillusionment 

A few cautions may be added before we 
leave the subject of directive language. 
First, it should be remembered that, 


since words cannot “say all” about any- 
thing, the promises implied in directive 
language are never more than outline 
maps” of “territories-to-be. The future 
will fill in those outlines, often in unex- 
pected ways. Sometimes the future will 
bear no relation to our “maps” at all, in 
spite of all our endeavors to bring about 
the promised events. We swear always 
to be good citizens, always to do our 
duty, and so on, but we never quite 
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succeed in being good citizens every day 
of our lives or in performing all our 
duties. A realization that directives can- 
not fully impose any pattern on the 
future saves us from having impossible 
expectations and therefore from suffering 
needless disappointments. 

Secondly, one should distinguish be- 
tween directive and informative ut- 
terances, which often look alike. Such 
statements as “A boy scout is clean and 
chivalrous and brave” or “Policemen are 
defenders of the weak” set up goals and 
do not necessarily describe the present 
situation. This is extremely important, 
because all too often people understand 
such definitions as descriptive and are 
then shocked and disillusioned when 
they encounter a boy scout who is not 
chivalrous or a policeman who is a bully. 
They decide that they are “through with 
the boy scouts” or “disgusted with all 
policemen,” which, of course, is non- 
sense. They have, in effect, inferred an 
informative statement from what is to 
be taken only as a very general directive, 

A third source of disappointment and 
disillusionment arising from the im- 
proper understanding of directives results 
from reading into directives promises 
that they do not make. A common in- 
stance is provided by advertisements of 
the antiseptics and patent medicines 
which people buy under the impression 
that the cure or prevention of colds was 
promised. Because of the tuling of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the writers 
of these advertisements carefully avoid 
saying that their preparations will pre- 
vent or cure anything. Instead, they say 
that they “help reduce the severity of 
the infection,” “help relieve the symp- 
toms of a cold,” or “help guard against 
sniffing and other discomforts.” If after 
reading these advertisements you feel 
that prevention or cure of colds has been 


promised, you are exactly the kind of 
sucker they are looking for, (Of course, 
if you buy the product knowing clearly 
what was promised and what was not, 
that is a different matter. ) 

Another way of reading into directives 
things that were not said is by believing 
Promises to be more specific and con- 
crete than they really are, When, for 
example, a candidate for political office 
Promises to “help the farmer,” and you 
vote for him, and then you discover that 
he helps the cotton farmer without help- 
ing the potato farmer (and you grow 
potatocs)—you cannot exactly accuse 
him of having broken his promise. Of 
if another candidate promises to “pro 
tect union labor,” and you vote for him, 
and he helps to pass legislation that 
infuriates the officials of your union (he 
calls it “legislation to protect union 
members from their own racketeering 
leadership” )—again you cannot exactly 
accuse him of having broken his promise 
since his action may well have been sin- 
cerely in accord with his notion © 
“helping union labor.” The ambiguities 
of campaign oratory are notorious. 

Politicians are often accused of break- 
ing their promises. No doubt many ° 
them do. But it must be remarked that 
they often do not promise as much 4S 
their constituents think they do. Aine 
platforms of the major parties are almost 
always at high levels of abstraction 
(“they mean all things to all men,” 48 
the cynical say), but they are often ur- 
derstood by voters to be more specific 
and concrete (i.e., at lower levels of ab- 
straction) than they are, If one cal 
illusioned” by acts of a po 
sometimes the politician is to blame, ÞU 
sometimes the voter is to blame for hav- 
ing had the illusion to start with—0" 
as we shall say, for having confused dif- 
ferent levels of abstraction. 


24 How shall a thing be called? 


ROGER BROWN 


The most deliberate part of first-lan- 
guage teaching is the business of telling 
a child what cach thing is called. We 
ordinarily speak of the name of a thing 
as if there were just one, but in fact, of 
course, every referent has many names. 
The dime in my pocket is not only a 
dime. It is also money, a metal object, 
a thing, and, moving to subordinates, it 
is a 1952 dime, in fact a particular 1952 
dime with a unique pattern of scratches, 
discolorations, and smooth places. 
When such an object is named for a 
very young child how is it called? It may 
be named money or dime but probably 
Not metal object, thing, 1952 dime, or 
particular 1952 dime. The dog out on 
the lawn is not only a dog but is also 
a boxer, a quadruped, an animate being; 
it is the landlord’s dog, named Prince. 
How will it be identified for a child? 
Sometimes it will be called a dog, some- 
times Prince, less often a boxer, and 
almost never a quadruped, oF animate 
being. Listening to many adults name 
things for many children, I find that 
their choices are quite uniform and that 
I can anticipate them from my own 
inclinations. How are these choices de- 
termined and what are their conse- 
quences for the cognitive development 
of the child? 

aa have notions about the u 
of language appropriate for use with 
children, apenali strong and uni- 
versal is the belief that children have 
trouble pronouncing long names and so 
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should always be given the shortest 
possible names. A word is preferable to 
a phrase and, among words, a mono- 
syllable is better than a polysyllable. 
This predicts the preference for dog and 
Prince over boxer, quadruped, and ani- 
mate being. It predicts the choice of 
dime over metal object and particular 
1952 dime. 

Zipf (1935) has shown that the 
length of a word (in phonemes or 
syllables) is inversely related to its 
frequency in the printed language. Con- 
sequently the shorter names for any 
thing will usually also be the most fre- 
quently used names for that thing, and 
so it would seem that the choice of a 
name is usually predictable from either 
frequency or brevity. The monosyllables 
dog and Prince have much higher fre- 
quencies according to the Thorndike- 
Lorge list (1944) than do the polysyl- 
lables boxer, quadruped, and animate 
being. 

It sometimes happens, however, that 
the frequency-brevity principle makes 
the wrong prediction. The thing called 
a pineapple is also fruit. Fruit is the 
shorter and more frequent term, but 
adults will name the thing pineapple. 
Similarly they will say apple, banana, 
orange, and even pomegranate; all of 
them longer and less frequent words 
than the perfectly appropriate fruit. 
Brevity seems not to be the powerful 

sterminant we had imagined. The fre- 
lear ata toa Je can survive this kind 
quency principle 
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of example, but only if it is separated 
from counts like the Thorndike-Lorge of 
over-all frequency in the printed lan- 
guage. On the whole the word fruit 
appears more often than the word pine- 
apple (and also is shorter), but we may 
confidently assume that, when pineap- 
ples are being named, the word pine- 
apple is more frequent than the word 
fruit. This, of course, is a kind of fre- 
quency more directly relevant to our 
problem. Word counts of general usage 
are only very roughly applicable to the 
prediction of what will be said when 
something is named. What we need is 
referent-name counts. We don’t have 
them, of course, but if we had them it 
is easy to see that they would improve 
our predictions. Bananas are called þa- 
nana, apples apple, and oranges orange 
more often than any of them is called 
fruit. The broad frequency-brevity prin- 
ciple predicts that money and dime will 
be preferred to metal object, 1952 dime, 
and particular 1952 dime, but it does 
not predict the neglect of the common 
monosyllable thing. For this purpose 
we must again appeal to imagined ref- 
erent-name counts, according to which 
dimes would surely be called dime or 
money more often than thing. 

While the conscious preference for a 
short mame can be overcome by fre- 
quency, the preference nevertheless af- 
fects the naming act. I have heard 
parents designate the appropriate ob- 
jects pineapple, television, vinegar, and 
policeman; all these to children who 
cannot reproduce polysyllabic words. 
Presumably they use these names be- 
cause that is what the referents are 
usually called, but the adult’s sense of 
E ae of giving such words to 

orten evident. He may smile 


as he says it or remark “E 
a hat’s t 
hard for you to Say, isn’t it?” j 
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Some things are named in the same 
way by all adults for all children. This 
is true of the apple and the orange- 
Other things have several common 
names, cach of them used by a speck 
fiable group of adults to specifiable chil- 
dren. The same dog is dog to most of 
the world and Prince in his own home 
and perhaps on his own block. The 
same man is a man to most children, 
policeman to some at some times, Mr. 
Jones to the neighborhood kids, 27 
papa to his own. Referent-name counts 
from people in general will not predict 
these several usages. A still more pal 
ticular name count must be imagine: 
The name given a thing by an adult ie 
a child is determined by the frequency 
with which various names have been aP” 
plied to such things in the experience © 
the particular adult, General referent 
name counts taken from many people 
will predict much that the individual 
does, but, for a close prediction, counts 
specific to the individual ue 
needed. 

The frequencies to which we are NOW 
appealing have not, of course, been 1° 
corded. We are explaining imagine 
preferences in names by imagined re 
quencies of names, It is conceivable 
certainly, that some of these spec! 
word counts might be made and a f” 
ture naming performance independently 
Predicted from a past frequency- Prob: 
ably, however, such frequencies we 
never be known, and if we choose 0 
explain particular naming performances 
by past frequencies we shall usualy 


7 j ‘ 
have to infer the frequency from i 
performance, 


would 


Beyond the frequency principle 
A frequency explanation is not * 
satisfying even when the appeal i$ 
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known frequencies. The question will 
come to mind: “Why is one name more 
common than another?” Why is a dog 
called dog more often than quadruped 
and, by some people, called Prince more 
often ‘than dog? Perhaps it just hap- 
poned that way, like driving on the 
ight side of the road in America and 
on the left in England. The convention 
'S preserved but has no justification out- 
Side itself. As things have worked out, 
ais are usually named by species as 
ime, nickel, or penny while the peo- 
ple we know have individual names like 
John, Mary, and Jim. Could it just as 
easly be the other way around? Might 
aa maly well give coins proper names 
and introduce people as types? 
l The referent for the word dime 18 a 
arge class of coins. The name is equally 
appropriate to all members of this class. 
© name a coin dime is to establish its 
equivalence, for naming purposes, with 
ti other coins of the same denomina- 
lon. This equivalence for naming puT- 
Po corresponds to a more general 
“quivalence for all purposes of economic 
exchange. In the grocery one dime is as 
good as another but quite different from 
any nickel or penny. For a child the 
name given an object anticipates the 
equivalences and differences that will 
need to be observed in most of his deal- 
ings with such an object. To make 
Paper denotative use of the word dime 
must be able to distinguish mem- 
i. of the referent category from every- 
> LE else. When he learns that, he has 
olved more than a language problem. 
f e has an essential bit of equipment 
or doing business. The most common 
Names for coins could not move from 
the species level to the level of proper 
names without great alteration in Chr 
Nonlinguistic culture. We should all be 
Numismatists preparing OUT children to 


enpa a particular priceless 1910 
Many things are reliably given the 
same name by the whole communit 
The spoon is seldom called anything “a 
spoon, although it is also a piece of 
silverware, an artifact, and a particular 
ill-washed restaurant spoon. The com- 
munity-wide preference for the word 
spoon corresponds to the community- 
wide practice of treating spoons as 
equivalent but different from knives and 
forks. There are no proper names for 
individual spoons because their indi- 
viduality seldom signifies. It is the 
same way with pineapples, dimes, doors 
and taxicabs. The most common name 
for each of these categorizes them as 
they need to be categorized for the com- 
munity’s nonlinguistic purposes. The 


most common name is at the level of 


usual utility. 
People and pets have individual names 


as well as several kinds of generic name. 
The individual name is routinely coined 
by those who are disposed to treat the 
referent as unique, and is available after- 
wards to any others who will see the 
uniqueness. ‘A man at home has his 
own name to go with the peculiar privi- 
leges and responsibilities binding him to 
wife and child. But the same man who 
-kind papa to his own chil- 
dren is simply a man to children at 
large. He is, like the other members 
of this large category, someone with no 
time to play and little tolerance for 
noise. In some circumstances, this same 
man will be given the name of his occu- 
He is a policeman equivalent 
olicemen but different from 
bus drivers and Good Humor men. A 


policeman 15 someone to “behave in 
» and to go to when lost. To 


he neighborhood the man 
ique in his way—a 


is a one-of-a 


pation. 
to other Pp 


the kids in t 
is Mr. Jones, um 
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crank, bad tempered, likely to shout at 
you if you play out in front of his 
house. It is the same way with dogs 
as with people. He may be a unique 
Prince to his owners, who feed and 
house him, but he is just a dog to the 
rest of the world. A homeless dog 
reverts to namelessness, since there is 
none to single him out from his species. 
Dimes and nickels have much the same 
significance for an entire society, and 
their usual names are fixed at this level 
of significance. People and pets func- 
tion uniquely for some and in various 
generic ways for others. They have a 
corresponding variety of designations, 
but each name is at the utility level for 
the group that uses it. Our naming 
practices for coins and people corre- 
spond to our nonlinguistic practices, and 
it is difficult to imagine changing the 
one without changing the other. 

The names provided by parents for 
children anticipate the functional struc- 
ture of the child’s world. This is not, 
of course, something parents are aware 
of doing. When we name a thing there 
does not seem to be any process of 
choice. Each thing has its name, just 
one, and that is what we give to a child. 
The one name is, of course, simply the 
usual name for us, Naming each thing 
in accordance with local frequencies 
parents unwittingly transmit their owi 
cognitive structures, It is a world in 
which Prince is unique among dogs and 
papa among men, spoons are all alike 
but different from forks. It may be a 
world of bugs (to be stepped on), of 
flowers (not to be picked), and birds 
(not to be stoned). It may be a world 
in which Niggers, like Spoons are all of 
a kind. A division of caste creates a 
pater sage equivalence and a cor- 
SANE S aei name. Mr. Jones 

: smith do not come out of racial 
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anonymity until their uniqueness is ap- 
preciated. 

Adults do not invariably provide 4 
child with the name that is at the level 
of usual utility in the adult world. An 
effort is sometimes made to imagine the 
utilities of a child's life. Some parents 
will, at first, call every sort of com 
money. This does not prepare a child 
to buy and sell, but then he may be t00 
young for that. All coins are equiv 
lent for the very young child in that 
they are objects not to be put inte 
the mouth and not to be dropped down 
the register, and money anticipates that 
equivalence. A more differentiated ter 
minology can wait upon the age of stor" 
going. Sometimes an adult is aware ° 
a child’s need for a distinction that ' 
not coded in the English lexicon- 
new chair comes into the house and 3 
not going to be equivalent to the shabby 
chairs already there. A child is per 
mitted to sit on the old chairs but W” 
not be permitted on the new one: 
distinctive name is created from a 
combinational resources of the langu@8° 
The new chair or the good chair is 
to be assimilated to chairs in general. n 

Eventually, of course, children le 
many more names for each thing ther 
the one that is most frequent and Aa 
ful. Sometimes a name is supplied i 
order to bring forward an immediate X 
important propert referen™ 
child who nae idee an coffee PO” 
needs to be told that it is glass. Son 
times a name is supplied to satisfy i a 
child’s Curiosity as to the place af 5 
referent in a hierarchy of catego" e, 
Chairs are furniture and so are = p 
carrots are a vegetable but apples a 
not. Probably, however, both child? 
and adults make some distinction a™ a 
these various names. The name © 


thing, the one that tells what it “really 
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is, is the name that constitutes the refer- 
ent as it needs to be constituted for most 
purposes. The other names represent 
possible recategorizations useful for one 
or another purpose. We are even likely 
to feel that these recategorizations ate 
acts of imagination, whereas the major 
categorization is a kind of passive Te 
ognition of the true character of the 
referent. 


The child's concrete vocabulary 


It is a commonplace saying that the 


mind of a child is relatively “concrete” 
and the mind of an adult “abstract. 
‘abstract”’ 


The words “concrete” and ` 
are sometimes used in the sense of 
subordinate and superordinate. In this 
sense a relatively concrete mind would 
Operate with subordinate categories and 
an abstract mind with superordinate 
categories. It is recorded in many studies 
of vocabulary acquisition (eg, Inter 
national Kindergarten Unit, 1928; 
Smith, 1926) that children ordinarily 
use the words milk and water before the 
word liquid; the words apple and orange 
before fruit; table and chair before furni- 
ture; mamma and daddy before parent 
Or person; etc. Very high-level super 
ordinate terms like article, action, qual- 
ity, and relation, though they are com 
Mon in adult speech (Thorndike-Lore® 
1944), are very seldom heard from pre- 
school children (International Kinder- 
garten Unit, 1928). Presumably G 
kind of vocabulary comparison 3S one 0 
the sources of the notion that the child P 
mind is more concrete than the mind © 
the adult. However, the vocabulary of a 
child is not a very direct index of pis 
Cognitive preferences. The child’s voca 
ulary is more immediately its 
by the naming practices o 
The occasion for a name 8 


some particular thing. In the naming 
it is categorized. The preference among 
possible names seems to go to the one 
that is most commonly applied to the 
referent in question. That name will 
ordinarily categorize the referent so as 
to observe the equivalences and differ- 
ences that figure in its usual utilization. 
There are not many purposes for which 
all liquids are equivalent or all fruits, 
furniture, or parents; and so the names 
of these categories are less commonly 
used for denotation than are the names 
of categories subordinate to them. It 
is true that words like article, action, 
uality and relation are rather common 
in adult written English, but we can be 
sure that these frequencies in running 
discourse are not equaled in naming 
situations. Whatever the purposes for 
which all articles are equivalent, or all 
actions or qualities, they are not among 
the pressing needs of children. 

It is not invariably true that vocabu- 
lary builds from concrete to abstract. 
Fish is likely to be learned before perch 
and bass; house before bungalow and 
mansion; car before Chevrolet and Plym- 
outh (Smith, 1926). The more con- 
crete vocabulary waits for the child to 
reach an age where his purposes differ- 
entiate kinds of fish and makes of cars. 
There is much elaborately concrete 
vocabulary that is not introduced until 
one takes courses in biology, chemistry, 
and botany. No one has ever proved 
that vocabulary builds from the con- 
crete to the abstract more often than it 
builds from the abstract to the con- 
crete. The best generalization seems to 
be that each thing is first given its most 
common name. This name seems to 
categorize on the level of usual utility. 
That level sometimes falls on the most 
concrete categories in a hierarchy 
(proper names for significant people), 
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and vocabulary then builds toward the 
more abstract categories (names for 
ethnic groups, personality types, social 
classes). Utility sometimes centers on a 
relatively abstract level of categorization 
(fish) and vocabulary then builds in 
both directions (perch and vertebrate). 
Probably utility never centers on the 
most abstract levels (thing, substance, 
cte.), and so probably there is no hier- 
archy within which vocabulary builds in 
an exclusively concrete direction. 

In the literature describing first-lan- 
guage acquisition (McCarthy, 1946) 
there is much to indicate that children 
easily form large abstract categories. 
There are, to begin with, the numerous 
cases in which the child overgeneralizes 
the use of a conventional word. The 
word dog may, at first, be applied to 
every kind of four-legged animal. It 
sometimes happens that every man who 
comes into the house is called daddy. 
When children invent their own words, 
these often have an enormous semantic 
range. Wilhelm Stern’s (1920) son 
Giinther used psee for leaves, trees, and 
flowers. He used bebau for all animals. 
Lombroso (Werner, 1948) tells of a 
child who used qua qua for both duck 
and water and afta for drinking glass, 
the contents of a glass, and a pane of 
glass. Reports of this kind do not sug- 
gest that children are deficient in ab- 
stracting ability. It even looks as if they 
may favor large categories. 

There are two extreme opinions about 
the direction of cognitive development. 
There are those who suppose that we 
begin by discriminating to the limits of 
our sensory acuity, seizing each thing 
in its uniqueness, noting every hair and 
flea of the particular dog. Cognitive 
development involves neglect of detail, 
abstracting from particulars so as to 
group similars into categories. By this 
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view abstraction is a mature rather than 
a primitive process. The contrary op! 
ion is that the primitive stage in COB 
nition is one of a comparative lack of 
differentiation. Probably certain distinc 
tions are inescapable; the difference be 
tween a loud noise and near silence 
between a bright contour and a dark 
ground, cte. These inevitable discri™ 
nations divide the perceived world into 
a small number of very large (abstract) 
categories. Cognitive development is 1° 
creasing differentiation. The more dis- 
tinctions we make, the more categories 
we have and the smaller (more con” 
crete) these are. I think the latter Vie’ 
is favored in psychology today. while 
there is good empirical and theoretic 
support (Gibson, et al., 1955; Lashley: 
et al., 1946; Lewin, 1935) for the view 
that development is differentiation”: 
there is embarrassment for it in the f4¢ 
that much vocabulary growth is fro™ 
the concrete to the abstract, This €™ 
barrassment can be eliminated. a 
Suppose a very young child applies 
the word dog to every four-legged cre* 
ture he sees, He may have abstracted 
a limited set of attributes and create 
a large category, but his abstraction W? 
not show up in his vocabulary. Parenti 
will not provide him with a convention 
name for his category, e.g., quadruped: 
but instead will require him to narrow 
his use of dog to its proper range- Sup- 
pose a child calls all elderly ladies aunt. 
He will not be told that the usual name 
for his category is elderly ladies but, 1” 
stead, will be taught to cut back 4u” 
to accord with standard usage. In short, 
the sequence in which words are 2° 
quired is set by adults rather tha? 
children, and may ultimately be deter 
mined by the utility of the various cate” 
gorizations. This will sometimes teSU 
in a movement of vocabulary towa" 
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higher abstraction and sometimes a 
movement toward greater concreteness. 
The cognitive development of the child 
may nevertheless always take the direc- 
tion of increasing differentiation or con- 
creteness. 

The child who spontaneously hits on 
the category four-legged animals will be 
required to give it up in favor of dogs, 
cats, horses, cows, and the like. When 
the names of numerous subordinates 
have been mastered, he may be given 
the name quadruped for the superordi- 


25 The verbal community 


B. F. SKINNER 


The “languages” studied by the linguist 
are the reinforcing practices of verbal 
communities, When we say that also 
Means in addition ot besides “in Eng- 
ish,” we are not referring to the verbal 
behavior of any one speaker of English 
or the average performance of many 
Speakers, but to the conditions under 
which a response is characteristically 
reinforced by a verbal community. (The 
lexical definition simply mentions other 
Tesponses reinforced under the same 
circumstances; it does not describe the 
circumstances.) In studying the prac 
tices of the community rather than 
the behavior of the speaker, the linguist 
has not been concerned with verba 
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nate. This abstraction is not the same 
as its primitive forerunner. The school- 
boy who learns the word quadruped 
has abstracted from differentiated and 
named subordinates. The child he was 
abstracted through a failure to differ- 
entiate. Abstraction after differentia- 
tion may be the mature process, and 
abstraction from a failure to differenti- 
ate the primitive. Needless to say, the 
abstractions occurring on the two levels 
need not be coincident, as they are in 
our quadruped example. 


behavior in the present sense. 

A functional analysis of the verbal 
community is not part of this book, 
but a few standard problems call for 
comment. One of them is the old ques- 
tion of the origin of language. Early 
man was probably not very different 
from his modern descendants with re- 
spect to behavioral processes. If brought 
into a current verbal community, he 
would probably develop elaborate verbal 
behavior. What was lacking was not 
any special capacity for speech but 
certain environmental circumstances. 
The origin of language is the origin of 
such circumstances. How could a verbal 
environment have arisen out of non- 
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verbal sources? Other classical prob- 
lems have their parallels. How is a 
verbal community perpetuated, and why 
and how does it change? How do new 
forms of response and new controlling 
relations evolve, so that a language be- 
comes more complex, more sensitive, 
more embracing, and more effective? 
How the first verbal environment 
arose will probably always remain a 
matter for speculation. Theoretically 
it should be possible to rear a group of 
human infants in social isolation to 
discover whether verbal behavior would 
develop, and if so what it would be like, 
but there are obvious ethical problems, 
An experiment appears to have been 
tried by Frederick the Great in which 
children were reared in isolation with 
the object of discovering whether they 
would naturally speak Hebrew. The 
experiment failed when all the subjects 
died. Occasionally, through accidental 
circumstances, two or more children 
have grown up in partial isolation from 
established verbal communities and have 
developed fairly extensive idiosyncratic 
verbal systems, but the isolation has 
never been complete enough to prove 
that a verbal environment will arise 
spontaneously in the absenc 


e : 
verbal behavior. of prior 


Animal cries 


A superficial resemblance between verbal 
behavior and the instinctive signal sys- 
tems of animals (many of them vocal) 
has been the source of much confusion 
The imitative vocal beh : 
cat-birds, and so on, 
the forms of human 5 
to the confusion, It i 
and other res 
tute “systems 
lost lamb blea 


avior of parrots, 
which duplicates 
peech, has added 
S true that vocal 
Ponses of animals consti- 


of communication.” The 
ts and in so doing “tells 
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its mother where it is.” The grazing 
animal “cries out in alarm” and “wams 
the rest of the flock of approaching 
danger.” Mating calls bring male an 
female together. The mother a 
predators away from her young will 
growls or cries of anger. Animal gestures 
have their place in this system of oon 
munication and have recently receive 
special attention from the cthologists 
(Tinbergen, 1951). The language s 
bees has been analyzed by Von Frise? 
(1950). ed 
Such responses appear to be elicite 
(or “released”) by characteristic situ?” 
tions as part of the behavioral equ!P 
ment of a given species. To say t A 
they are instinctive is merely to say me 
each form of behavior is observe 
most members of a given species, whe 
there has been no opportunity for H 
dividual learning. In such cases W" 
must fall back on an evolutionary © 
planation. Like other activities of th 
organism, such as digestion, respiration’ 
or reproduction, some behavior wit 
respect to the environment is acquit’ 
through natural selection because of it 
consequences in preserving the species 
There is a parallel between natura 
selection and operant conditioning. 
selection of an instinctive response ss 
its effect in promoting the surviva 
a species resembles, except for enormous 
differences in time scales, the selectio? 
hs response through reinforcement 
The similarity is seen in the appat™ 
Purposiveness of both forms. Innate a” 
acquired responses both appear tO, 
emitted “in order to achieve effects’ — 
in order to promote the welfare of t s 
Species or the individual. (In both ca” 
it can be shown, of course, that ony 
prior instances of such consequences 
are needed to explain the behavior. 
When the instinctive response gains á 
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advantage by affecting the behavior of 
another organism (when, for example, 
it is a cry), the parallel with verbal be- 
havior is marked. The mother bird cries 
out in alarm “in order to” warn her 
young of approaching danger, as the 
human mother calls to her child in the 
street in order to save him from an 
approaching car. The young pird reacts 
to its mother’s cry “in order to” escape 
danger, as the child responds to his 
mother’s warning to avoid being hurt. 
But the interlocking systems in the two 
cases must be explained in quite differ- 
ent ways, The mother bird cries out 
not “in order to warn her young” but 
because the young of earlier members 
of the species who have cried out have 
survived to perpetuate the behavior. 
The young bird does not run for cover 
upon hearing the cry “in order to escape 
danger” but because earlier birds who 
ave run under these circumstances 
have lived to bear their own young, 
Possibly showing the same behavior. 
The behaviors of the human mother 
and child, on the other hand, are ac- 
quired during their life-times. De La- 
guna (1927) has ingeniously traced 
Parallels between the two systems, iden- 
tifying the circumstances under which 
a cry (or other vocal or nonvocal re- 
sponse) may be classed as a command, 
a proclamation, a declaration, and so 
On. As in the present analysis, the dis- 
tinctions depend upon the situations of 
“speaker” and “listener” and upon the 
Consequences for both. But the analogy 
Temains an analogy. 
It is unlikely, moreover, that pm 
ehavior in the present sense ar 
from instinctive cries- Well-defn 


A onses 
emoti r innate respoi 
tional and othe ch are diff- 


Comprise reflex systems whi ify by 
cult, if not impossible, i a 
Operant reinforcement. Voca 


below the human level is especially re- 
fractory. Although it is easy to condition 
a cat to assume various postures, move 
its limbs, and manipulate features of 
the environment through operant re- 
inforcement, it appears to be impossible 
to get it to miaow or to purr exclusively 
through the same process. Apparent ex- 
ceptions prove upon examination to be 
samples of a different process. The cat 
at the door, miaowing “to be let out,” 
may actually be miaowing because it is 
not being let out. The miaow is an emo- 
tional response in a frustrating situation. 
It occurs at approximately the same 
time and with the same frequency as 
such an operant as scratching the door, 
but the two forms of behavior are under 
different forms of environmental con- 
trol. Such refractory material does not 
seem propitious as a precursor of verbal 
behavior in the present sense. Whether 
innate nonverbal responses can be con- 
ditioned in the operant pattern is diffi- 
cult to say, because the same muscula- 
ture can be brought nage one 
control. The experimenter mayan 
merely in producing an operant hich 
imitates the innate aan oad 
innate responses are nomm = 
innate 1 i motional situations, the 
ated with € bal behavior has been 
parallel Hia pA explaining emo- 
most compelling doctrine 
tional “expression. Inđeed, a for 
of expression 1s sometime der the 
verbal or nonverbal behavior Ex es- 
conioi of emotigaal variables. Exp" 
sive theories of the origin of Hagen 
build on this pattern.) 
This is not to say th 
isms are incapable of v 
in the present sense. With su 
posure to relevant variables vocal v 
behavior could conceivably be set up: 
But the verbal behavior acquired by the 
individual under the reinforcing pra 


at lower organ- 
erbal behavior 
facient ex- 
erbal 
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tices of a verbal community does not 

appear to be a modification of vocaliza- 
tions acquired by the species because of 
specific consequences having survival 
value. The relatively undifferentiated 
babbling of the human infant from 
which vocal verbal behavior develops 
is undoubtedly an evolutionary product, 
but it is not the sort of behavior which 
is evoked (or “released’’) in specific 
forms on specific occasions. The same 
may be said of nonverbal behavior. In 
general, operant behavior emerges from 
undifferentiated, previously unorganized, 
and undirected movements. 

We can account for the origin of a 
verbal response in the form of a mand 1 
if any behavior associated with a state 
of deprivation is an important stimulus 
for a “listener” who is disposed to rein- 
force the “speaker” with respect to that 
state of deprivation. Consider, for ex- 
ample, a nursing mother and her baby. 
It is possible that there is an innate 
response of the human female to innate 
cries of the hungry human infant, simi- 
lar to the systems of communication in 
other species, but we do not need to 
assume that this is the case. If a hungry 
infant behaves in some distinctive 
fashion—let us say, by crying or squirm- 
ing in response to painful stimulation of 
the stomach—and if a mother is inclined 
to nurse her child, perhaps to escape 
from the aversive stimulation of a full 
breast, then the baby’s cry (correlated 


as it is, with a tendency to suck) will 


1 "A 'mand,’ then, may be defi 

r I lefined as a ve 
operant in which the response is reinf ve 
by a characteristic consequence and is hee 
fore under the functional control of etant 


Pes of verbal operants 
A the response has no 
Prior stimulus” (Skin- 
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eventually control the mother’s behavior 
of putting the baby to her breast. Once 
the mother has acquired this discrimina- 
tion, her behavior of nursing her baby 
is contingent upon the baby’s cry, and 
this may be reinforcing. Where the 
baby first cried as a reflex response tO 
painful stimulation, it may now cty as 
an operant. It is probably not the Te- 
flex Tesponse which is reinforced but 
behavior resembling it. The form O 
the response is free to undergo a change 
provided the mother maintains the 1e 
inforcement. Eventually the response 
May not closely resemble the reflex 
pattern. 

Such a response is reinforced with 
food, and its strength is a function % 
deprivation. The controlling relatio” 
which survives is characteristic of a full 
fledged mand. Since we assumed a pr 
disposition on the part of the mothe! 
to reinforce, it is the species of man 
called a request. But eventually thé 
mother may no longer be predispose 
to reinforce with food, and the baby 
must compensate by creating an aversive 
Condition from which the mother €a” 
escape only by supplying appropriate 
reinforcement. The baby’s cry becomes 
tem ae and the mother reinforces 
isi baby then stops crying. r 
Reads no longer a request bu 
d : nonverbal environment may Pr 
uce another kind of mand concer? 
with the “attention of the listenet 
Let us say that A is pouring drinks 
a group, but has overlooked B. Any co'z 
Spicuous movement by B, particularly 1 
this produces a noise, will get the aË 
tention of A who may then reinforce 
with a drink. Once this has happ€”®®? 
the behavior becomes verbal, similan 
to explicit mands of the form Look here’ 
Verbal communities commonly '” 
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force mands which cannot have de- 
parted very far from the original non- 
verbal forms, Knocking at the door of 
a house is a conventional verbal re- 
sponse, which is easily traced to non- 
verbal origins, for it must have been 
originally close to the behavior of a dog 
scratching at the door “to be let in.” 
It acquires a special style (the number, 
speed, and intensity of the knocks ap- 
proach a standard) under appropriate 
reinforcement by the verbal environ- 
ment. Rapping on an empty glass or 
table at a restaurant is comparable, as is 
the vocal Har-rumph! 
Any behavior which 
upon another person as a mechanical 
object (pulling, pushing, striking, block- 
ing, and so on) may acquire a behav- 
ioral effect if incipient stages of the 
behavior serve as stimuli. The contin- 
gent reinforcement is usually avoidance 
of, or escape from, the later stages of 
the behavior. For example, A stops the 
approach of B by holding out his arm 
and placing the palm of his hand 
against B’s chest. At this stage the be- 
havior of A would be roughly the same 
if B were an inanimate object (if B were 
swinging toward A, for example, at the 
end of a long rope). But if being 
stopped by A is aversive to B, or if A 
stops B only when likely to treat B 
aversively, B eventually responds to A’s 
outstretched arm to avoid actual con- 
tact. When this change has occurred 
in B, A’s response is reinforced not by 
its mechanical effect on B but by B's 
behavior. It becomes a “gesture” an 


is classified as verbal. Every listener ot 
through similar 


has an effect 


Speaker need not pass 

changes, for the gesture is eventually 

set up by the community. te Bay 
” is as cul- 


Policeman’s gestured “stop 
turally determined as 4 red 
vocal response Stop! 


light or the 


Such gestures ma ` 
strength from r ae 
eG speaker” may be read- 

| in a given way and achieve 
a more consistent effect upon the lis- 
tener because of related mechanical 
effects. Even the railroad semapl a 
Pen hay EEE NETA aphore 
in its “stop” position probably borr 
strength from the resemblance te 
actual barring of the way. Fami an 

5 : iliar 
gestures having roughly the same effects 
as Go away!, Come here! (gestured with 
either the whole arm or the index finger 
Pass by!, Sit down! (as to an cae 
and Stand up! are subject to similar in: 
terpretations. These are all mands which 
specify behavior resembling the me- 
chanical effect of the nonverbal responses 
from which they are derived. (Puttin 
a finger on one’s own lips shows a 
thing like the metaphorical extension of 
putting a finger on the lips of someone 
else. The latter may occur if the parties 
are close together.) 

If, for purely physical reasons, A cups 
his hand behind his ear in order to 
hear B more clearly this becomes for B 
a stimulus in the presence of which 
louder behavior (vocal or nonvocal) is 
differentially reinforced. If B increases 
the intensity because A cups his hand, 
cupping the hand becomes a “gesture” 
and may be classed as verbal. 

If B can avoid punishment at the 
hands of A by engaging in a particular 
form of activity, A may shape B’s be- 
havior by delivering or withholding 
aversive stimulation. For example, if A 
drives B away from a supply of food by 
beating him, A’s raised fist eventually 
causes B to withdraw in order to avoid 
plows rather than to wait to escape from 
them. When this has happened, A may 
gesture rather than strike. If A some- 
times allows B to eat, B eventually re- 
sponds to A’s fist as a stimulus upon 
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which punishment for approach is con- 
tingent. A may eventually use a raised 
fist for finer shaping of behavior. For 
example, B may be kept active if A 
responds as soon as B stops. The contin- 
gencies are the same as in keeping a 
horse moving by cracking a whip. In 
addition to starting and stopping, B’s 
behavior may also be guided in direction 
or intensity level. 

If B is predisposed to reinforce A, A 
may shape B’s behavior with any reac- 
tion indicating its reinforcing effect 
upon him. For example, conspicuous 
ingestive behavior on the part of A may 
reinforce B for cooking or serving a 
special kind of food. A’s behavior in 
licking his chops may become a gesture 
equivalent to Give me some more of 
that as his vocal m-m may become the 
equivalent of the Yum-yum shaped by 
a particular verbal community. The 
unconditioned behavior of an audience 
which has been reinforced by an enter- 
tainer reinforces the entertainer in turn. 
Part of the reinforcing effect is the con- 
trast between the intense quiet of the 
enthralled audience and the noisy re- 
lease as the entertainer stops. If the 
audience can induce the entertainer to 
continue by heightening this contrast, 
the noise may become a gesture. Clap- 
ping, stamping, whistling, and other 
forms of applause are verbal responses 
equivalent to Again!, Encore!, or Bis! 
Eventually such a response may be used 
to shape up the behavior of a speaker 
—as in parliamentary debate. 

Most of the mands we can account 
for without assuming a prior verbal en- 
vironment are gestures. Paget (1930) 

has tried to derive vocal parallels 7 
ointing to the fact that movements o 
h tongue are likely to accompany 
hand. A child, en 
movements of the er = 
grossed in some manual skill, may 


observed to chew his tongue or m 
it about his lips. Paget has suggeste 
that movements of the tongue ene’ 
panying manual gestures could modify 
breathing sounds or primitive sia 
tions to supply vocal responses. Bu 
even such a process makes little ee 
in accounting for the diversity of yoe 
responses which specify kinds of rein 
forcement. AE 

In explaining verbal behavior in TE 
form of the tact,2 we must look be 
different sources of nonverbal miten 
for the behavior of the “speaker” mus 
be related to stimulating circumstance 
rather than to aversive stimulation O 
deprivation. 

The behavior of a hunting dog maY 
be said to “signal” the presence = 
game to the human hunter, as the bar z 
ing of a watch dog “signals” the s 
proach of an intruder. In so far as ee 
are relatively invariable and uncon a 
tioned, the hunter and the houscholde! 
respond to them as to any stimulus 
associated with a given event—say, a 
Noise produced by the game or the } 
truder. It is only when the dog is eure 
asa “speaker” that new phenomena on 
As soon as the hunting dog is at 
forced for pointing, or the watch a 
for barking, the topography of the ve 
havior may come to depend upon i r 
contingencies of reinforcement rathe 
than upon unconditioned reflex ie 
tems. In these examples the behaviot 
is never greatly changed, but in othe” 
the form is eventually determined 


2 “A tact ma 
in which a 
(or at least 
ject 
We 


nt 
y be defined as a verbal oper? 
response of given form is eV? 
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strengthened) by a particular ate 
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the community—that is, it becomes con- 
ventional. It has often been pointed 
out that the frequency of initial m’s in 
words for mother may have some rela- 
tion to the frequency of that sound 
as an unconditioned response in situa- 
tions in which mothers frequently 
figure, where the rest of each word is 
presumably shaped by the particular 
community. The shortage of uncondi- 
tioned vocal responses appropriate to 
specific situations is an obvious limita- 
tion in explaining an extensive repertoire 
in this way. f 

Another common explanation ap- 
peals to onomatopoeia. The old “bow- 
wow” theory of the origin of language 
emphasized “formal similarities between 
stimulus and response which aa m 
onomatopoetic OT “model-bui dag. 
repertoires. We can “warn someone s 
the approach of a dog” by imitating 1 ; 
bark, as the tourist draws 4 picture 0 
the article he wants to buy but cannot 
name, or as the Indian guide announces 
good fishing by moving his hand in 
ously. The vocal, pictorial, or oon 
response is effective because it is p ie 
cally similar to “the situation a) a 
But the “use of such signs” by joni 
“speaker” or “listener” is not ther A 
accounted for. If we assume Lagann 
that certain listeners-to-b¢e run ae 
when they hear a dog bark and spa 
is reinforcing to certain speakerst0 n 
ait—a few 


a vocal response S 
bark of a dog to be reinforce 
effect on a listener. ” 
best an impure tact, SC 
tinguished from a man 
poetic responses suffer fro 
that their distinguishing » wh 
erties affect the listener in 4 eatin. 
is closely tied to a particular * 


dis- 


_ All onomato- 
m the fact 


But listeners may react to dogs in many 
ways and for many reasons, and some 
sort of generalized reinforcement could 
conceivably follow. 

The origins of most forms of response 
will probably always remain obscure, 
but if we can explain the beginnings 
of even the most rudimentary verbal 
environment, the well-established proc- 
esses of linguistic change will explain 
the multiplication of verbal forms 
and the creation of new controlling 
relationships. Fortunately changes in re- 
inforcing contingencies can be traced 
historically and observed in current com- 
munities. On the side of form of 
response, we do not need to suppose 
that changes follow any particular pat- 
tern (such as that of Grimm’s Law); 
indeed, to explain the creation of large 
numbers of forms, the more accidental 
changes there are the better. On the 
side of “meaning” modern historical 
linguistics has identified many sources 
of variation. Some are concerned with 
accidents or faults in transmission. 
Others arise from the structure of the 
verbal community. New controlling re- 
lations arise when a literal response is 
taken metaphorically or when a meta- 
phorical response through subsequent 
restricted reinforcement becomes ab- 
stract. As an example of the latter proc- 
if we assume that the standard 
orange has been brought under 
lus control of oranges, then 
we can imagine a first occasion upon 
which some other object of the same 
color evokes the response. If it is effec- 
tive upon the listener, as it may be with- 
out special conditioning, it may be 
reinforced with respect to color alone. 
If this is sufficiently useful to the com- 
the relatively abstract color- 


ess, 
response 
the stimu 


munity, 
term orange emerges. 
More subtle abstractions seem to 
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emerge in the same way. The fall of a 
coin or die leads at last to the concept 
of chance when the defining properties 
are free of instances in which some- 
thing falls. The method of John Horne 
Tooke is relevant here. A Sequel to the 
Diversions of Purley by John Barcley 
(London, 1826) examines the origins of 
terms concerning spirit and mind in an 
early anticipation of twentieth-century 
behaviorism, tracing them back etymo- 
logically to more robust concepts in 
human behavior. 

It has often been. pointed out, par- 
ticularly in explaining the origin of 
myths, that this process works in re- 
verse—that a metaphorical response 
may be taken literally. The metaphorical 
report that a man became beastly when 
drunk gives rise to the stoty of a man 


transformed into an animal upon drink- 
ing a magic potion. In the elaboration 
of such stories, new variables gain 
control of old responses. 

The study of the verbal behavior of 
speaker and listener, as well as of the 
Practices of the verbal environment 
which generates such behavior, may 
not contribute directly to historical of 
descriptive linguistics, but it is enough 
for our present purposes to be able to 
say that a verbal environment could 
have arisen from nonverbal sources 
and, in its transmission from generation 
to generation, would have been sub- 
ject to influences which might account 
for the multiplication of forms an 
controlling relations and the increasing 


effectiveness of verbal behavior as 2 
whole. 


26 The psycholinguists: on the new scientists 


of language 
GEORGE A. MILLER 


Psychologists have long recognised that 
human minds feed on linguistic symbols. 
Linguists have always admitted that 
some kind of psycho-social motor must 
move the machinery of grammar and 
lexicon. Sooner or later they were certain 
to examine their intersection self-con- 
sciously. Perhaps it was also inevitable 
that the result would be called “‘psycho- 
linguistics.” 

In fact, although the enterprise itself 
has slowly been gathering strength at 
least since the invention of the tele- 
phone, the name, in its unhyphenated 
form, is only about ten years old. Few 
seem pleased with the term, but the field 
has grown so rapidly and stirred so much 
interest in recent years that some way of 
referring to it is urgently needed. Psy- 
cholinguistics is as descriptive a term as 
any, and shorter than most. 

Among psychologists it 
pally the behaviourists wh c 
take a closer look at language: Behaviour- 
ists generally try to replace anything 
subjective by its most tangible, physical 
manifestation, so they have had a long 
tradition of confusing thought with 
speech—or with “verbal behaviour,” as 
many prefer to call it. ‘Among linguists 
it was principally those with an anthro- 
pological sideline who were most willing 
to collaborate, perhaps because as an- 
thropologists they were sensitive to all 
those social and psychological processes 
that support our linguistic practices. By 


was princi- 
o wished to 
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working together they managed to call 
attention to an important field of scie 
tific research and to integrate it, or 
least to acquaint its various parts with 
one another, under this new rubric.1 

The integration of psycholinguistic 
studies has occurred so recently that 
there is still some confusion concernin 
its scope and purpose; efforts to clarif x 
necessarily have something of the dar 
acter of personal opinion.? In my ae 
version, the central task of this new 
science is to describe the psychological 
processes that go on when people use 
sentences. The real crux of the psycho- 
linguistic problem does not appear until 
one tries to deal with sentences, for only 
then does the importance of productiv- 
ity become completely obvious. It is true 
that productivity can also appear with 
individual words, but there it is not 
overwhelming. With sentences, produc- 
tivity is literally unlimited. 

Before considering this somewhat 


technical problem, however, it might be 
sample of research papers in 
‘ound in Psycholinguistics, a 
Book of Readings, edited by S. Saporta (1962). 
R. Brown provides a readable survey from a 
psychologist’s point of view in Words and 
Things (1957). 
2My own opinions have been strongly influ- 
enced by Noam Chomsky. A rather technical 
exposition of this work can be found in Chap- 
ters 11-13 of the second volume of the Hand- 
book of Mathematical Psychology, edited by 
R. D. Luce, R. R. Bush, and E. Galanter 
(1963), from which many of the ideas discussed 
here have been drawn. 


1A representative 
this field can be fi 


permission of the author and the publisher. 
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well to illustrate the variety of processes 
that psycholinguists hope to explain. 
This can best be done if we ask what a 
listener can do about a spoken utterance, 
and consider his alternatives in order 
from the superficial to the inscrutable. 

The simplest thing one can do in the 
presence of a spoken utterance is to 
listen. Even if the language is incom- 
prehensible, one can still hear an utter- 
ance as an auditory stimulus and respond 
to it in terms of some discriminative set: 
how loud, how fast, how long, from 
which direction, etc. 

Given that an utterance is heard, the 
next level involves matching it as a pho- 
nemic pattern in terms of phonological 
skills acquired as a user of the language. 
The ability to match an input can be 
tested in psychological experiments by 
asking listeners to echo what they hear; 
a wide variety of experimental situations 
—€xperiments on the perception of 
speech and on the rote memorisation of 
verbal materials—can be summarised as 
tests of a person’s ability to repeat the 
speech he hears under various conditions 
of audibility or delay. 

If a listener can hear and match an 
utterance, the next question to ask is 
whether he will accept it as a sentence 
in terms of his knowledge of grammar. 
At this level we encounter processes dif- 
ficult to study experimentally, and one 
is forced to rely most heavily on lin- 
guistic analyses of the structure of 
sentences. Some experiments are pos- 
sible, however, for we can measure how 
much a listener's ability to accept the 
utterance as a sentence facilitates his 
ability to hear and match it; grammati- 

cal sentences are much easier to hear, 
utter or remember than are ungrammati- 
cal strings of words, and even epee 
(pirot, karol, elat, etc.) is easier to a 
with if it looks grammatical (pirots kar- 
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olise elatically, etc.) (Epstein, 1961). 
Needless to say, the grammatical knowl- 
edge we wish to study does not concern 
those explicit rules drilled into us by 
teachers of traditional grammar, but 
rather the implicit generative knowledge 
that we all must acquire in order to use 
a language appropriately. 

Beyond emanate acceptance comes 
semantic interpretation: we can ask how 
listeners interpret an utterance as mean- 
ingful in terms of their semantic syste™: 
Interpretation is not merely a matter 9 
assigning meanings to individual words; 
we must also consider how these com” 
ponent meanings combine in grammatr 
cal sentences. Compare the sentences 
Healthy young babies sleep soundly an 
Colourless green ideas sleep furiously: 
Although they are syntactically similan 
the second is far harder to perceive ae 
remember correctly—because it canno 
be interpreted by the usual semantic 
tules for combining the senses of adja- 
cent English words (Miller & Isard: 
1963; see also Katz & Fodor, 1963), 
The interpretation of each word is 4* 
fected by the company it keeps; 
central problem is to systematise the 
interactions of words and phrases wit 
their linguistic contexts. The lexicog!® 
pher makes his major contribution 4 
this point, but psychological studies © 
our ability to paraphrase an utteranc® 
also have their place. 7 

At the next level it seems essential 
to make some distinction between inte™ 
preting an utterance and understanding 
it, for understanding frequently goes 
well beyond the linguistic context P1” 
vided by the utterance itself, A husba™ 
greeted at the door by “I bought some 
electric light bulbs to-day” must 
more than interpret its literal referenC® 
he must understand that he should 8° 
to the kitchen and replace that burne i 
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out lamp. Such contextual information 
lies well outside any grammar OT Jexicon. 
The listener can understand the func- 
tion of an utterance in terms of con- 
textual knowledge of the most diverse 
sort. 

Finally, at a level now almost invisible 
through the clouds, a listener may be- 
lieve that an utterance is valid in terms 
of its relevance to his own conduct. The 
child who says “I saw five lions in the 
garden” may be heard, matched, ac 
cepted, interpreted, and understood, but 
in few parts of the world will he be 
believed. 

The boundaries between successive 
levels are not sharp and distinct. One 
shades off gradually into the next. Stil 
the hierarchy is real enough and impor” 
tant to keep in mind. Simpler types 0 
Psycholinguistic processes can be studied 
rather intensively; already W° know 
much about hearing and matching. 
Accepting and interpreting 4° j 
coming into scientific 
Standing is still over the hot 
Pragmatic questions involving 
Systems are presently SO vague as tO be 
hardly worth asking. But the whole 
Tange of processes must be included 
any adequate definition of psycho 
linguistics. 

I phrased the description of 
various psycholinguistic c 
terms of a listener; the question 
tably arises as to whether a different 
hierarchy is required tO describe the 
speaker. One problem 4 psycholinguist 
faces is to decide whether speaking an 
listening are two separate abilities, CO 
ordinate but distinct, °F whether om 
are merely different manifestations of a 
single linguistic faculty- . 

The vies and es are pe 
Organs; at the simplest Jevels we ™ 
distinguish hearing and ™ 


horizon, and 


in 


vocalising and speaking. At more com- 
plex levels it is less easy to decide 
whether the two abilities are distinct. 
At some point they must converge, if 
only to explain why it is so difficult to 
speak and listen simultaneously. The 
question is where. 

It is easy to demonstrate how impor- 
tant to a speaker is the sound of his 
own voice. If his speech is delayed a 
fifth of a second, amplified, and fed back 
into his own ears, the voice-ear asyn- 
chrony can be devastating to the motor 
skills of articulate speech. It is more dif- 
ficult, however, to demonstrate that the 
same linguistic competence required for 
speaking is also involved in processing 
the speech of others. 

Recently Morris Halle and Kenneth 
Stevens (1962) of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology revived a sug- 
gestion made by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
over a century ago- Suppose we accept 
the notion that a listener recognises 
what he hears by comparing it with 
some internal representation. To the 
extent that a match can be obtained, the 
input is accepted and interpreted. One 
trouble with this hypothesis, however, 
is that a listener must be ready to recog- 
nise any one of an enormous number 
of different sentences. It is inconceiv- 
able that a separate internal representa- 
tion for each of them could be stored 
in his memory in advance. Halle and 
Stevens suggest that these internal rep- 
resentations must be generated as they 
are needed by following the same gen- 
erative rules that are normally used in 

roducing speech. In this way the rules 
of the language are incorporated into 
the theory only once, in a generative 
form; they need not be learned once by 
the ear and again by the tongue. This is 
a theory of ‘a language-user, not of a 
speaker or a listener alone. 
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The listener begins with a guess about 
the input. On that basis he generates 
an internal matching signal. The first 
attempt will probably be in error; if so, 
the mismatch is reported and used as a 
basis for a next guess, which should be 
closer. This cycle repeats (uncon- 
sciously, almost certainly) until a satis- 
factory (not necessarily a correct) match 
is obtained, at which point the next 
segment of speech is scanned and 
matched, etc. The output is not a trans- 
formed version of the input; it is the 
programme that was followed to gen- 
erate the matching representation, 

The perceptual categories available to 
such a system are defined by the genera- 
tive rules at its disposal. It is also 
reasonably obvious that its efficiency is 
critically dependent on the quality of 
the initial guess. If this guess is close, an 
iterative process can converge rapidly; 
if not, the listener will be unable to 
keep pace with the rapid flow of con- 
versational speech, 

A listener’s first guess probably derives 
in part from syntactic markers in the 
form of intonation, inflection, suffixes, 
etc., and in part from his general knowl. 
edge of the semantic and situational 
context, Syntactic cues indicate how the 
input is to be grouped and which words 
function together; semantic and con- 
textual contributions are more difficult 
to characterise, but must somehow en- 
able him to limit the range of possible 
words that he can expect to hear, 

How he is able to do this is an utter 
mystery, but the fact that he can do it is 
easily demonstrated. 

The English psychologist David 
Bruce (1956) recorded a set of ordi- 
nary sentences and played them in the 
presence of noise so intense that 
voice was just audible, but not intelli- 
gible. He told his listeners that these 


were sentences on some general ie aot 
sports, say—and asked them to repea 
what they heard. He then told them 
they would hear more sentences on és 
different topic, which they were also s 
repeat. This was done several a 
Each time the listeners repeated on 
tences appropriate to the topic 2 

nounced in advance. When at the hey 
of the experiment Bruce told them t y 
had heard the same recording ie 4 
time—all he had changed was the popi 
they were given—most listeners W€ 

unable to believe it. t 

With an advance hypothesis abani 
what the message will be we can tun 
Our perceptual system to favour cepek 
interpretations and reject others. 1 
fact is no proof of a generative proces? 
in speech perception, but it does empha 
sise the important role of context. For 
most theories of speech perception a 
facilitation provided by context is mere) 
a fortunate though rather complicate? 
a For a generative theory it is esse 
lal, 

Note that generative theories do not 
assume that a listener must be able t° 
articulate the Sounds he recognises, bu 
merely that he be able to generate some 
ternal Tepresentation to match the 
put. In this respect a generative theory 
differs from a motor theory (such as that 
of Sir Richard Paget) which assumes 
that we can identify only those utter 
ances we are capable of producing out 
selves, There is some rather compelling 
evidence against a motor theory. The 
Amcrican Psychologist Eric Lenneber& 
(1962) has described the case of a” 
eight-year-old boy aar 
thria; despite his 
speak, the 


with congenital a 3 
complete inability z 
ja» boy acquired an excellen 
ability to understand language. Mor“ 
over, it is a common observation that 
utterances can be understood by young 
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children before they are able to produce 
them. A motor theory of speech-percep- 
tion draws too close a parallel between 
our two capacities as users of language. 
Even so, the two are more closely inte- 
grated than most people realise. 

I have already offered the opinion that 
productivity sets the central problem for 
the psycholinguist and have even Te- 
ferred to it indirectly by arguing that we 
can produce too many different sen- 
tences to store them all in memory. The 
issue can be postponed no longer. 

To make the problem plain, consider 
an example on the level of individual 
words, For several days I carried in my 
pocket a small white card on which was 
typed UNDERSTANDER. On suitable 
occasions I would hand it to someone. 
“How do you pronounce this?” I asked. 

He pronounced it. 

“Ts it an English word? 

He hesitated, “I haven 
very much, I’m not sure.” 

“Do you know what it means?” 

“I suppose it means ‘one who under- 
stands,’ ” 

_ I thanked him and changed the s 
ject. , 

Of course, understander is an English 
word, but to find it you must look in a 
large dictionary where you will probably 
read that it is “now rare.” Rare enough, 
I think, for none of my respondents to 
have seen it before. Nevertheless, they 
all answered in the same way- Nobody 
seemed surprised. Nobody wondered 
how he could understand and pronounce 
a word without knowing whether it was 
a word. Everybody put the main stress 
on the third syllable and constructed 3 
meaning from the verb “to goa 
and the agentive suffix “er.” Familiar 
morphological ru 
applied as a matt 
though the combination wa 
novel. 


” 


t seen it used 


ub- 


Probably no one but a psycholinguist 
captured by the ingenuous behaviour- 
istic theory that words are vocal re- 
sponses conditioned to occur in the 
presence of appropriate stimuli would 
find anything exceptional in this. Since 
none of my friends had seen the word 
before, and so could not have been 
“conditioned” to give the responses they 
did, how would this theory account for 
their “verbal behaviour”? Advocates of 
a conditioning theory of meaning—and 
there are several distinguished scientists 
among them—would probably explain 
linguistic productivity in terms of “con- 
ditioned generalisations.” 3 They could 
argue that my respondents had been 
conditioned to the word understand and 
to the suffix—er; responses to their 
union could conceivably be counted as 
instances of stimulus generalisation. In 
this way, novel responses could occur 
without special training. 

Although a surprising amount of psy- 
chological ingenuity has been invested 
in this kind of argument, it is difficult 
to estimate its value. No one has carried 
the theory through for all the related 
combinations that must be explained 
simultaneously. One can speculate, how- 
ever, that there would have to be many 
different kinds of generalisation, each 
with a carefully defined range of appli- 
cability. For example, it would be neces- 
sary to explain why ““understander” is 
acceptable, whereas “erunderstand” is 
not. Worked out in detail, such a theory 
would become a sort of Pavlovian para- 
phrase of a linguistic description. Of 
course, if one believes there is some es- 
sential difference between behaviour 
governed by conditioned habits and 


d to salivate at the sound of 
a tone will also salivate, though less copiously, 
at the sound of similar tones, the magnitude 
declining as the new tones become less similar 
to the original. This phenomenon is called 
“stimulus generalisation.” 


3 A dog conditione! 
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behaviour governed by rules, the para- 
phrase could never be more than a vast 
intellectual pun. 

Original combinations of elements are 
the life blood of language. It is our abil- 
ity to produce and comprchend such 
novelties that makes language so ubiqui- 
tously useful. As psychologists have be- 
come more scriously interested in the 
cognitive processes that language entails, 
they have been forced to recognise that 
the fundamental puzzle is not our abil- 
ity to associate vocal noises with percep- 
tual objects, but rather our combinatorial 
productivity—our ability to understand 
an unlimited diversity of utterances 
never heard before and to Produce an 
equal variety of utterances simil 
intelligible to other members of 
speech community. Faced with 
problem, concepts borrowed from 
ditioning theory seem not so 
invalid as totally inadequate. 

Some idea of the relative Magnitudes 
of what we might call the Productive as 
opposed to the reproductive compone: : 
of any psycholinguistic theory “i nts 

vided by statistical studies of lan foe 
A few numbers can reinforce th at ah 


arly 
Our 
this 
con- 
much 


(If you think this 
will not obj estimat 
; he argument.) A si de 
O inc can mails fe p 
en wenty words, so elementary 
that there must be 

ho a el Sentences that a person 
english must know how to 

pare this productive po- 
€ 10t or 105 individual 
—the reproductive com- 


ponent of our theory—and the discrep” 
ancy is dramatically illustrated. Putting 
it differently, it would take Logie 
200,000 centuries (one thousand ie 
the estimated age of the earth) to ee 
all the admissible twenty-word sett 
of English. Thus, the ‘probability ae 
you might have heard any parce i 
twenty-word sentence before is ue 
gible. Unless it is a cliché, every sente” a 
must come to you as a novel eona or 
tion of morphemes. Yet you can en 
pret it at once if you know the Eng ™ 
language. : 
With these facts in mind it 
Possible to argue that we learn to U 


sho have 
stand sentences from teachers W m ine¢ 


is in 
nder 


what it meant. What we hav! 
are not particular strings of words, ings 
rules for generating admissible str! 
of words. ya 
Consider what it means to a 
tule; this consideration shifts the aa f 
sion of psycholinguistics into veTy “nas 
cult territory. The nature of rules hi- 
been a central concern of modern P as 
losophy and perhaps no analys's wig 
been more influential than ce 
Wittgenstein’s. Wittgenstein rem?! ig 
that the most characteristic thing ye is 
say about “rule-governed behaviot” es 
that the person who knows the oct y 
knows whether he is proceeding oore be 
or incorrectly, Although he may go he 
able to formulate the rules explicit Y Jf 
knows what it is to make a mistake- 
this remark is accepted, we mis has 
ourselves whether an animal sine uch 
been conditioned is privy to any nat 
knowledge about the correctness of W f 
he is doing. Perhaps such a degre oa 
insight could be achieved by the p us 
apes, but surely not by all the ae 
Species that can acquire conditione e 
flexes. On this basis alone it would 5° 
necessary to preserve a distinction 
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tween conditioning and learning rules. 

As psychologists have learned to ap- 
preciate the complexities of language, 
the prospect of reducing it to the laws 
of behaviour so carefully studied in 
lower animals has grown increasingly 
remote, We have been forced more and 
more into a position that non-psycholo- 
gists probably take for granted, namely, 
that language is rule-governed behaviour 
characterised by enormous flexibility and 
freedom of choice. 

The first thing we notice when we 
survey the languages of the world is how 
few we can understand and how diverse 
they all seem, Not until one looks for 
some time does an even more significant 
observation emerge concerning the per- 
vasive similarities in the midst of all this 
diversity. 

_ Every human group that anthropolo- 
gists have studied has spoken a language. 
The language always has a lexicon and 
a grammar. The lexicon is not a hap- 
hazard collection of vocalisations, but is 
highly organised; it always has pronouns, 
means for dealing with time, space, and 
number, words to represent true and 
false, the basic concepts necessary for 
propositional logic. The grammar has 
distinguishable levels of structure, some 
Phonological, some syntactic. The pho- 
nology always contains both vowels and 
consonants, and the phonemes can al- 
ways be described in terms of distinctive 
features drawn from a limited set of 
Possibilities, The syntax always specifies 
tules for grouping elements sequentially 
into phrases and sentences, rules govem- 
ing normal intonation, rules for trans- 
forming some types of sentences into 
other types, 

The nature and importance of these 
common properties, called “linguistic 
universals,” are only beginning tO 
emerge as our knowledge of the world's 


languages grows more systematic 
(Greenberg, 1963). These universals 
appear even in languages that developed 
with a minimum of interaction, One is 
forced to assume, therefore, either that 
(a) no other kind of linguistic practices 
are conceivable, or that (b) somethin 

in the biological makeup of ase 
beings favours languages having these 
similarities. Only a moment's reflection 
is needed to reject (a). When one con- 
siders the variety of artificial languages 
developed in mathematics, in the com- 
munication sciences, in the use of com- 
puters, in symbolic logic, and elsewhere, 
it soon becomes apparent that the uni- 
versal features of natural languages are 
not the only ones possible. Natural lan- 
guages are, in fact, rather special and 
often seem unnecessarily complicated. 

A popular belief regards human lan- 
guage as a more or less free creation of 
the human intellect, as if its elements 
were chosen arbitrarily and could be 
combined into meaningful utterances 
rules that strike our collective 
The assumption is implicit, for 
n Wittgenstein’s well-known 
conception of “the language game 
This metaphor, which casts valuable 
light on many aspects of language, can, 
E followed blindly, lead one to think 
that all linguistic rules are just as ape 
trary as, say, the rules of chess or foot- 
ball. As Lenneberg (1960) has pointed 
out, however, it makes a great deal of 
sense to inquire into the biological basis 
for language, but very little to ask about 
the biological foundations of card games. 

Man is the only animal to have a 
combinatorially productive language: pi 
the jargon of biology, languas® Laake 
species-specific form of behaviour. 
Other animals have signalling syste™S © 
various kinds and for various purposes 
but only man has evolved this particular 


by any 
fancy. Th 
example, 1 
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and highly improbable form of commu- 
nication. Those who think of language 
as a free and spontaneous intellectual 
invention are also likely to believe that 
any animal with a brain sufficiently 
large to support a high level of intelli- 
gence can acquire a language, This 
assumption is demonstrably false, The 
human brain is not just an ape brain 
enlarged; its extra size is less important 
than its different structure, Moreover, 
Lenneberg (1962) has pointed out that 
nanocephalic dwarfs, with brains half 
the normal size but grown on the hy- 
man blueprint, can use language reason- 
ably well, and even mongoloids, not 
intelligent enough to perform the 
plest functions for them 
acquire the rudiments. Talk 
derstanding language do no 
being intelligent or having 
They depend on “being h 


sim- 
selves, can 
ing and un- 
t depend on 
a large brain. 


be able to learn them, These attempts 
have uniformly failed in the past and, 


Correct, they 
ure—for just 
mpts to teach 
fly would fail, 
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speed with which he accomplishes it an 
the limitations of his sci? afi 
other respects. It is difficult to:avol 
impression that infants are little Pa 
chines specially designed by nature 
perform this particular learning ae 

I believe this analogy with nae 
is worth pursuing. If we could se 
What a language-learning automa a 
would have to do, it would diaman e 
and perhaps even clarify—what a ¢ aa 
can do. The linguist and logician oe 
Chomsky (1962) has argued that fon 
description of such an pacar 
would comprise our hypothesis 4 Jai 
the child’s innate ability to a oÑ 
guages or (to borrow a term | mee 
Ferdinand de Saussure) his inn 
faculté de langage. 


Consider what information a Sz 
guage-learning automaton would ma- 
given to work with. Inputs to the en- 
chine would include a finite set of $ fed 
tences, a finite set of non-sentencet fay 
companied by some signal that ont 
were incorrect, some way to na, 
that one item is a Tepetition or ange 
tion or transformation of another, 4 a 
SOME access to a universe of pen E 
objects and events associated with 


A ere 
Sentences. Inside the machine th 
would be a computer so programme 
t 


e 
© extract from these inputs the gam 
of the language, i.e., the particular nA 
tactic rules by which sentences are eth 
erated, and the rules that associate “lar 
each syntactic structure a patior 
phonetic Tepresentation and se 
interpretation. The important pS 
of course, is what programme of ins ihe 
tions would have to be given to 
computer. to 

We could instruct the compute igs 
discover any imaginable set of E the 
that might, in some formal sense 0 
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term, constitute a grammar. This ap- 
Proach—the natural one if we believe 
that human languages can be infinitely 
diverse and various—is doomed from the 
start. The computer would have to eval- 
uate an infinitude of possible gram- 
mars; with only a finite corpus of evi- 
dence it would be impossible, even if 
Sufficient time were available for com- 
putation, to arrive at any unique solu- 
tion. , 

A language-learning automaton could 
not possibly discover a suitable gram- 
mar unless some strong a priori assump- 
tions were built into it from the start. 

ese assumptions would limit the al- 
ternatives that the automaton considered 
—limit them presumably to the range 
defined by linguistic universals. The 
automaton would test various grammars 
of the appropriate form to see if they 
Would generate all of the sentences and 
none of the non-sentences. Certain as- 
Pects would be tested before others; 
those found acceptable would be pre- 
Served for further evaluation. If we 
Wished the automaton to replicate a 
child’s performance, the order in which 
these aspects would be evaluated could 
Only be decided after careful analysis of 
the Successive stages of language acquisi- 
tion in human children. 

The actual construction of such an 
automaton is, of course, far beyond our 
Teach at the present time. That is not 
the point. The lesson to learn from such 
Speculations is that the whole project 
Would be impossible unless the automa- 
ton—and so, presumably, a child—knew 
in advance to look for particular kinds 
Of regularities and correspondences, to 
discover rules of a rather special kind 
Uniquely characteristic of human lan- 
8uage in general. 

The so that human infants are 
Prepared to notice sharply limit the 


structure of any human language. Even 
if one imagines creating by decree a 
Newspeak in which this generalisation 
were false, within one generation it 
would have become true again. 

Psycholinguistics does not deal with 
social practices determined arbitrarily 
either by caprice or intelligent design, 
but with practices that grow organically 
out of the biological nature of man and 
the linguistic capacities of human in- 
fants. To that extent, at least, it is pos- 
sible to define an area of empirical fact 
well within the reach of our scientific 
methods. 

Another line of scientific investigation 
is opened up by the observation that we 
do not always follow our own rules. If 
this were not so, of course, we would 
not speak of rules, but of the laws of 
language. The fact that we make mis- 
takes, and that we can know we made 
mistakes, is central to the psycholinguis- 
tic problem. Before we can see the em- 
pirical issue this entails, however, we 
should first draw a crucial distinction 
between theories of language and 
theories of the users of language. 

There is nothing m the es 
description of a langage cs see 
what mistakes will gont: po w cn pe 
from the ghar uage, not from 
people who use the la 8! a on 
the language itself. It wou tae tis 
ingless to state rules for making 


takes. ail 
A formal character 
language in terms of a set of oe 
and rules for combining ae ags 
must inevitably generate an inin a 
of possible sentences that will never 
cur in actual use. Most of these sen- 
tences are too complicated for us. There 
is nothing mysterious about this. It is 
very similar to the situation in arith- 
metic where a student may understand 


sation of a natural 
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perfectly the rules for multiplication, 
yet find that some multiplication prob- 
lems are too difficult for him to do “in 
his head,” i.e., without extending his 
memory capacity by the use of pencil 
and paper. 

There is no longest grammatical sen- 
tence. There is no limit to the number 
of different grammatical sentences. 
Moreover, since the number of elements 
and rules is finite, there must be some 
rules and elements that can recur any 
number of times in a grammatical sen- 
tence. Chomsky has even managed to 
pinpoint a kind of recursive operation in 
language that, in principle, lies beyond 
the power of any finite device to perform 
indefinitely often. Compare these sen- 
tences: 


(R) Remarkable is the rapidity of the mo- 
tion of the wing of the hummingbird 
(L) The hummingbird’s wing's motion’s 
rapidity is remarkable. ; 
(E) The rapidity that the motion that the 


wing that the hummingbird h 
has is remarkable. g (aras 


When you parse these sentences you 
find that the phrase structure of (R) 
dangles off to the right; each preposi- 
tional phrase hangs to the noun in the 
prepositional phrase preceding it. In 
(R), therefore, we see a type of recur- 
ring construction that has been called 
right-branching. Sentence (L), on th 

other hand, is left-branching; each i 
sessive modifies the possessive rai ee 
ately following. Finally, (E) is an onion, 
it grows by embedding sentences within 
sentences. Inside “The rapidit an 
markable” we first insert “the EAT p 
rapid” by a syntactic transformation that 


Asay y Construct relative clauses 
s ain “ idi at The 
pe de The Tapidity that the 


remarkable.” y 
repeat the transformation an w 


serting “ A s time in- 
8 “the wing has motion” 


to obtain 
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“The rapidity that the motion that the 
wing has has is remarkable.” Repeating 
the transformation once more gives (É). 

It is intuitively obvious that, of these 
three types of recursive operations, 5€% 
embedding (E) is psychologically the 
most difficult. Although they seem gt 
matical by any reasonable standard ° 
grammar, such sentences never occur 
ordinary usage because they exceed m 
cognitive capacities. Chomsky’s achiev 
ment was to prove rigorously that any 
language that does not restrict this kan 
of recursive embedding contains er 
tences that cannot be spoken or under 
stood by devices, human or mechanic? > 
with finite memories. Any device that 
uses these rules must remember cach 1€ 
portion until it can be related tO R 
corresponding right portion; if the ™° 
ory of the user is limited, but the RANT 
ber of admissible left portions is not, 7 
is inevitable that some admissible on 
tences will exceed the capacity of the 
user to process them correctly quem 
sky, 1957). 


considered too mentalistic and ani i 
tive, therefore unscientific. Th 
tion cannot be taken seriously- e 
conception of the rules that a langue 
user knows is indeed a hypothetical caly 
struct, not something observe wae 
in his behaviour. But if such hyp 
were to be forbidden, science in 8° 
would become an empty pursuit. 
Given a reasonable hypothesis 
the rules that a language-uset 
the exploration of his limitation’ 


otheses 
eral 


about 
knows: 
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following those rules is proper work for 
an experimental psychologist. “Psychol- 
ogy should assist us,” a great linguist 
Once said, “in understanding what is 
going on in the mind of speakers, and 
more particularly how they are led to 
deviate from previously existing rules in 
Consequence of conflicting tendencies.” 
Otto Jespersen (1924, P- 344) made this 
request of psychology in 1924 now at 
last the work is beginning. 

One example. Stephen Isard and I 
asked Harvard undergraduates to mem- 
orise several sentences that differed in 
degree of sclf-embedding. For instance 
the twenty-two words in the right- 
branching sentence, “We cheered the 
football squad that played the team that 
brought the mascot that chased the girls 


that were in the park,” can be te 
arranged to give one, two, three, or four 
t becomes, 


sclf-embeddings; with four i 
The girls (that the mascot (that the 
team (that the football squad (that we 
cheered) played) brought) chased) 
were in the park.” One self-embedding 
Caused no difficulty; it was almost as €asy 
to memorise as the sentence with none. 
Three or four embeddings were most 


dificult. When the sentence had two 
sclfembeddings—“‘The team (that the 
football squad (that we cheered) 
played) brought the mascot that chased 
the girls that were in the park”—some 
subjects found it as easy to memorise as 
sentences with zero or one embedding, 
others found it as difficult as sentences 
with three or four. That is to say, every- 
body can manage one embedding, some 
people can manage two, but everybody 
has trouble with three or more. Á 
Records of eye movements while peo- 
ple are reading such sentences show that 
the trouble begins with the long string 
of verbs, “cheered played brought,” at 
which point all grasp of the sentence 
structure crumbles and they are left with 
a random list of verbs. This is just what 
would be expected from a computer 
executing a programme that did not 
make provision for a sub-routine to refer 
to itself, i.e. that was not recursive. If 
our ability to handle this type of self- 
embedded recursion is really as limited 
as the experiment indicates, it places a 
strong limitation on the kinds of theories 
we can propose to explain our human 
capacities for processing information. 


V SOCIAL INTERACTION AND ROLE 


a nucleus around which most other matters 
Psychological, sociological, and anthro- 
bout it producing its particular 
phenomena of social inter- 
r scientific enterprise. Com- 
herefore a basic challenge 


Social interaction describes 
encompassed by this book orbit. 
Pological manifestations all coalesce a 
colorations. For most social psychologists, 3 
change are central points of reference in thei 
prehension of the nature of social interaction 1s t 


for social psychology (cf. Lindzey & Aronson, 1968, vol. 4). 
Among the most important tasks in understanding the character of 


Social interaction is to observe and record the specific actions which go to 
make up the flow of interaction. This has been the major focus of Bales’s 
influential work on «interaction Process analysis.” In his paper beginning 
this section, he considers this method both as a proceduze for recording 
interaction and also as a basis for assessing the characteristic ae 
sibich individuals display AEDU ETE ean ei owe 
and development of his procedure, he illuminates basic imensions along 
which interaction can vaty, and discusses their functional implications for 


TO : 
à A e of Bales’s most recent views will be found in his 
new book Personality and Interpersonal Behavior (1970). The thrust of 
that work grows ou i hree-dimensional spatial metaphor of upward- 
downward, positive-negative, and forward-backward. These correspond to 
the three major variables of POW affection, and contribution to group 
tasks, by which he says people usually evaluate others. In his paper here, 
he considers the relationshi hose variables to the twelve categories 
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p of t 


of interaction, thereby making a tie between the individual's characteristic 
modes of interaction and the way he is perceived by others. The implica 
tions of this work for understanding personality in interaction terms at 
apparent (see Section III). 

It is generally agreed that interactions are a function both of f : 
external and internal to the person, though the immediate interests 
particular social analyst may understate the one won 


or the other. But, a iei 
papers in this section make plain, no simple categorical separation 
tween the two can be m 


n x x x a one 
aintained consistently, In this connection ; 
aie ee ) aT 
may also recall Yinger’s observations in Section III, External and inte 


ise ` k ` ny 
conditions sound a continual counterpoint to one another, with harmo” 
the rule rather than the exception. 


This fact is clearly revealed in Vin 


“game” approaches to the analysis of soc 
is reprinted here. In it Vin 


actors 


ont 
ieee F scen 
acke’s pointed review of Te ah 
hic 


» and personality variables p 
indicates that the behavior of a 
a eavily on their perceptions of A 
another, i i o simple “rational” interpreta? 

Vinacke concludes by stressing the ne i 


ona 
and personal variables, 


When looking at Phenomena of inter 
have long tended to accord a pre 
esses of perception. How a perso 
is widely held to be a consequence 


situation, including other persons. It is virtually axiomatic that a Po 
behaves according to what the situation “means” 
Thomas’s felicitous phrase, his 


1951). Perception, in turn, dep 


eorists 


action, psychological th oc: 


-eminent explanatory position g an 
n behaves in the course of interac 


n tio to him, or in Jkart, 
definition of the situation” (cf. VO 


; ends upon the characteristics of the an 
himself and upon the information communicated to him, intentio”? < 
and unintentionally, in the situation. As Tagiuri has noted (1960, p P é 
a person’s impressions of a situation including another person e 
result of three major elements: the situation, the other person, aP “ 
perceiver. All of these are considered in the selections Tat follow: 
they are also in Tagiuri’s later writing on the Subject (1969). 


, 
AL 
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e, conditions of a less “perceptual” nature, in the 
sense of being less personalized, that can and do mold interaction. They 
reside in the fabric of the social system, its modal patterns of conduct, 
and in the gencral “life situation.” Until recently, such factors have 
perhaps received somewhat less attention from social psychologists than 


have the kinds of perceptual conditions already mentioned, but psycho- 


logical interest has been growing with reference to a complex of elements 
signaled by the terms social and behavioral ecology. These interests are 


exemplified in the discussion by Sommer in this section. 

Following the lead of such investigators as Barker (sce Section I) and 
the anthropologist Hall, Sommer demonstrates in a variety of settings 
how the distribution of actors in space relates to patterns of social inter- 
change (Jackson’s paper in Section II is a further illustration). He shows 
both how the ecology of groups follows from the motives, purposes, and 
interests of their members and how the processes and outcomes of inter- 
action vary with group structure. Other social psychologists besides those 
Mentioned have in the past contributed observations on the significance 
to group interaction of spatial-structural phenomena. There is, for exam- 


ple, Newcomb’s (1956) work on propinquity as an important starting 
mechanism for social attractio well-known studies on the 


n, and also the 
effects of varying communication ne 


tworks (see, ©.8- Leavitt, 1964, 
Ch. 15). But it has only been lately that systematic study of behavioral 
attract wider atte 


ntion. As Sommer makes clear, it 
asis for unders 


tanding the character of interactions, 
but also as a fundamental point of reference for purposive environmental 
engineering designed to facilitate Of inhibit selected interaction patterns 
in the interest of serving designated social objectives. l 
Another class of structural influences basic to social relations are the 
long familiar coordinate concepts of position (or sometimes status) and 
role—concepts that R. G. Hunt considers at some length in this section. 
In Hunt’s account, positions may be roughly described as aggregations of 
functions standardized within a social system and “cued” by some set of 
conventionalized symbols. Roles are the behavioral expectancies usually 
: s and evoked by the appropriate symbols. 


associated with given position 3 
ze the frequent comple- 


Most analyses of roles, including Hunt's, emphasi À ; 
mentary quality of positions differentiation in society and the resulting 


There are, of cours 


cology has begun to 
not only serves as a b 
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, roles 
interlocking features of roles and their enactments. Consequently roe 
contribute not only to the integration of individual behavior, the! 
fundamental to general social organization (see Miller, 1963). eae 

The significance of position-role concepts was well described by it 0 
metveit (1954) when he characterized role as a theoretical po gt 
intersection between psychology and sociology. To paraphrase on e 
veit, role is the largest possible research unit within psychology wa its 
smallest possible within sociology (1954, P- 31). Therefore, desp! n 
“theoretical inelegance” and “lack of conceptual consistency” don 
by Deutsch and Krauss (1965), it is easy to understand why role rem} 
primary reference point in analyses of social processes. 

A more comprehensive and detailed review 
found in Bredemeier and Stephenson’s useful b put 
Allen’s chapter (1968), and in Biddle and Thomas’s reader (1966): gal 
Hunt’s discussion here is representative and captures the richness * 


ofl 
complexity of the idea. Along with his differentiated defnitions of api c 
and role and his classification of varieties of role conflict, Hunt takes eel 
of the relevance of role to questions of personal identity or sclf W "i 
we discussed in Section III. As Goffman has prt it, roles come ee 
ready-made identities (1961). But it must be kept in mind that individ" 
play many roles and so, ina 


a 

: ae since th’? 
sense, have many identities; but, sine they 
are never wholly included in any one 


s the) 
Tole, aspects of other role met 
play can be expected to influence how each separate role is perfor a 


s 
me 
structure and the person 


+b 
> ay 

of role concepts M d 
ook (1962), in Sarbin ¢ 


Moreover, so intimately does the social 


in interaction that the aggregation of all the roles a person plays m 
the synthesis of all the identities he holds will also somehow shape ©” 
role performance he executes. 

Contributions to the development of self and Personality, in tem” | 
the parts one plays in society, were recognized by William James oe 
in his distinction between the self, as known (“Me”) and the ad 
knower (T), and by the sociologist C, H, Cooley (1902) in his n° ue 
of the “looking glass self.” Both James and Cooley realized that oe 
conception of self derived, partly at least, from the ways others respo", 


š rae t1 
to him and that this in turn related to socia] expectancies or roles. BU 
remained for George Herb 


pon 
ert Mead (1934) with his sgn 
language, » and “symbol” and, more recently, Me 


ms of 


communication 
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(1957) and Goffman (1959; 1961) to articulate systematically the vital 
It is in this context that Hunt's paper 


relation of role to personality. 
Jear is that major portions of inter- 


should be seen. What then becomes ¢ 
personal relations are regulated by “institutionalized” patterns of relation 
and the situational definitions they imply. Several of the other papers in 
the pages that follow, notably those by Gouldner and Goffman, also deal 
with this aspect of interaction 

Integrating the classes of interaction determinants mentioned in the 
preceding passages, social scientists have often spoken of different levels 
at which the same process may be analyzed; here, Goffman speaks of 
three—personality, interactions, and society—and suggests coordinations 
among them. Most popular, however, has been a distinction between 


formal and informal levels of analysis, though other terms with com- 
used (see, for an alternative formulation, Blau’s 


ctures” and “nicro-structures,” 1964). Formal 
tly to an account of social behavior in terms 
despread norms within a social system, with 
as the points of reference for analysis. Role 
ften employed formalistically. 

at an informal level lays stress upon 
] setting and participants, including 
nts of events. Most phenomeno- 
teraction concentrate upon 


al influence. 


parable meanings may be 
discussion of “macro-stru 
analysis points most direc 
of general patterns and wi 
“society” and/or “culture” 
theory, as one example, is O 
An analysis of social processes 
aspects of the immediate interactiona 
their individual attributes, as determinants | 
logical-perceptual-cognitive approaches to 1m 
analyses at informal levels. ; 
, “interpenetrate” one another 


These levels are not rigidly separable, they 
extensively, to borrow Parsons’s (1959) term. As levels, they represent dif- 


ferent sclections of variables for study, variables having perhaps differing 
degrees of generality. Actual social behavior is a complex, - 
mined happening any instances of which involves processes oe may be 
conceptualized at both levels. Psychological analyses correctly convey a 
preference for specifications at a more informal level, invoking processes 
operative “in” the individual, though not necessarily uniquely to a given 
person, Nonetheless it is convenient and highly useful to consider vari- 


ables at another level. 
Whenever well-structure 
social behavior will tend to 


d role systems are operative in a situation, 


“run-off” in terms of their prescriptions. 
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á N he rela- 
Under such conditions the personal attributes of the parties to e ‘dle 
tion and their mutual appreciations of those attributes are : heni 
moment. Steiner (1955), for one, has shown that there are times 


ary, 
i : i scessaty 
detailed and accurate perception of the other is not only unne 

but actually disruptive of ordered interaction, 


pe 
: È aki can 
At any rate, when role relations are well defined, interaction T 
; z “u io interactior 
formalistically conceptualized, as the so-called “symbolic interact 


es. 
do (sce Rose, 1962; Strauss, 1964), as an interplay of positions and —_ 
Persons are only incidentally relevant as the “players of roles.” But, ¥ at 
role systems are not clearly defined, informal influences will be etn i 
and the importance of perceptual accuracy increases proportionately. att 
total interaction “episode” certain segments are likely to vary with “| 
to the weighting of formal-informal determinants. Which class of ne 
is then more important depends upon the particular interaction seg” 
looked at. 


evel 


a it- 
That particular interpersonal relations are subject to influences nat 
side” the unique individualities of the actors js plain, and Goule A d 
contribution here takes this matter a step further, proposing a ene 
reciprocity as a cultural universal working to both stabilize and ini p 
relations in a social system. The norm of reciprocity is presumed M 
of such generality that it will constitute a broad formal influence go" tus" 
ing social systems even in the relative absence of clearly defined st@ 
role stipulations, 


a 
wee! 
stematically distinguishes par 

reciprocity and complementarity from a viewpoint of functional t* 


chang” 
> conditions of unequal excha 
and for role systems as well. As he does so, he notes that the nor™ 
i ity, as a modal cultural fact, be 


has also emphasized. janet 
It is noteworthy that, while postulated as a cultural universal, GOY 
comments that the norm is 


; th 
not “unconditional.” Psychologically: uch 
internalization of reciprocity senti 


ments may Vary across groups 
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viduals, and thereby lend markedly 


as social classes, and between indi 
ctions of given individuals. A gen- 


distinctive appearances to the intera 
eralized cultural norm of reciprocity may operate as an important source 


of dispositions relevant to interaction, but it is the individual representa- 
tion of this norm that is directly relevant to immediate interaction. None- 
theless, Gouldner sees interpersonal interaction as highly relative to 
circumstances characterizing the larger social world. 

Thus, human interaction is subject to a number of broadly constraining 
social elements residing apart from the immediate relationship. However, 
the argument can be sustained that the actual implementation of inter- 


action is directly dependent upon processes taking place within and be- 


tween the actors. It may well be that not every interaction requires 
personalized perceptions of others as persons, but some minimal per- 


Ceptual reference is required. Even if the particular behaviors that occur 
are strictly role-linked, it i$ still necessary for the interacting parties to 
“perceive” the positional cues signaling their performance. This is some- 
thing Banton (1965), for one, has discussed at length with reference to 
“terms of address” and other signaling devices; what is more, a de-emphasis 
upon perceptual accuracy docs not contradict the axiom that persons 
behave chiefly in response to the perceived attributes of others and of the 
situations in which they are encountered. a 

Indeed, the dependence of behavior upon perception is widely asserted 
as is the idea that perception js “our own creation” (cf. Cantril, 1957). 


By classifying events and persons, people create reality worlds” which 
then control their percepts and, subsequently, their performance. Once 


things are classified (as Goffman notes here Sit 
bilized and behavior proceeds according to the significance (meanings) 
of the classes used. Thus reality, what people perceive to be Hue, depends 
upon the classification schemas they bring with them to situations. What 
one perceives, therefore, is very much related to prior dispositions or sets 
—ä consideration a5 germane to the perception of persons as to things. 

Phenomenally, then, things aTe literally wliat they seem. A question re- 
mains, though, concerning the “causation” of experience, and especially 
as this applies to impressions of others. The burden of Heider’s distin- 


guished book The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations (1958) is to 
provide just such a causal analysis. The flavor of Heider’s endeavor, along 


) the situation becomes sta- 
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with his basic Gestalt-derived perspective and a number of key man 
is well represented in the selection from that volume reprinted gH i 
it he features the dynamic interplay of processes in perception and foc m 
upon “coordination between stimulus conditions outside the ai R 
his experience or phenomenal representation of them.” He finds ibe a 
lytically useful to break the total perceptual process into ine 
cumulative sequences, as follows: distal stimulus-mediation—ptox! i 
stimulus—constructive processes of perception or, if one prefers, cognitio i 
Heider also treats the import of constancy phenomena, with "meane 
occupying a central position integrating perception and controlling 


K . s say goe: 3 mo- 
havior. The discernment of dispositional characteristics (sentiments, 
tives, etc.) of others serve as major factors 


structuring a person’s pae 
and his interpersonal relations. Perception of the attributes of ot 
controls the way a person behaves toward them and what he ae 
from them, and, for Heider, the specific behavior patterns by wht 
these percepts are “cued” is psychological] 
Thus Heider construes social 
manner as a process between the 
another, all the while allowin 
the “stimulus field.” Interper. 
ceptions of the psychological 
from these perceptual premises, 
This continued interplay of 
modations to them, especially as rel 
in evidence in Goffman’s Provocati 
Everyday Life (1959), 
selection in this section, 


y of minor importance. sti” 
s * ‘ 4vi0Tl 
Perception in a “non-behavior 


h provide the next roeie 
remise that what is pe1® 


expectancies people de i 
aes 2, ” 2 ` s 5 
mutual Impressions they receive, and Goffman delineates way an 
which information is presented, their varying effects upon behavio® 
the motivations for their management. 
He distinguishes be 


s 
ian : erso” 
tween two kinds of sign-activity in which P 
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inly on those less “deliberate” varieties 
that tend to be “symptomatic” of what a person is like. His engaging book 
shows the utility of viewing from a theatrical perspective general inter- 
personal performances and the settings in which they take place. Inter- 
personal interactions are regulated and molded by mutual “‘stagings” and 
“readings” by the parties. These are influenced by numerous factors, 
as we have seen, but the course of their transactions depends upon the 
“script” upon which they collaborate. 

Examination of interpersonal sentiments, perceptions of the other, 


interpersonal attraction, and interaction processes have become a promi- 
esearch. A representation of this focus 


nent thread in social psychological T 
can be found in the anthology edited by Tagiuri and Petrullo (1958) and 
he fullest statement of which is to be 


in the extensive work of Newcomb, t 
found in his book The Acquaintance Process (1961), which builds on 


earlier publications of 195° 1953, 1956, and 1959. In his paper in Section 
VI of this volume, for instance, Newcomb comments on the importance 
to interpersonal attraction of attitudinal similarity, arguing that it is 
Principally perceptions of similarity that are decisive in the process and 
not actual similarity. Since interaction will vary with attraction it is 
evident that interaction depends heavily upon interpersonal perceptions. 
However, the intertwining of attraction and interaction has often been 
noted. Both Newcomb and Homans, for instance, have pointed out that 
interaction enhances similarity, SO that interaction and attraction are likely 
to be progressive phenomena, perceptually mediated. 

Like Newcomb in Section VI, Blau (1964) develops the argument that 
attraction leads to interaction by a process (not necessarily rational) of 
selecting among available alternatives on the basis of expected reward. 
Together with Gouldner in this section—and Homans and Thibaut and 
Kelley in Section yI—Newcomb and Blau both look upon social inter- 
action as a form of exchange. They are thus in the tradition of those 
concerned with transactiona l attraction which sustain 


ongoing social relations. 


may engage, but concentrates ma 


] processes of socia 
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ROBERT FREED BALES 


Interaction process analysis is an obser- 
vational method for the study of the 
social and emotional behavior of indi- 
viduals in small groups—thcir approach 
to problem solving, their roles and status 
structure, and changes in these over 
time. The method is sometimes treated 
as a type of content analysis, because, 
like content analysis, it is employed to 
estimate the relative strength of various 
underlying determinants of overt bc- 
havior. It is distinguished from content 
analysis, however, in that the observer 
abstracts from the content, in the 
ordinary sense of “what is talked about,” 
and focuses attention instead upon the 
form of the behavior and the changing 
patterns of action and reaction among 
individuals by which the content is 
communicated. 

The term “interaction process analy- 
sis” was introduced into the literature as 
the title of a book by Bales (1950). It 
was presented as a generic designation 
for a number of similar methods. Some 
of these methods were then being used 
in experimental studies of 
ticularly studies by researchers in group 
dynamics; others were being used in 
studies of counseling and therapy, par- 
ticularly research in nondirective ther- 
apy, and in studies of classroom groups. 
Earlier methods for the study of child 
play and for the study of discussion 
groups had appeared as much as twenty 
and thirty years previously. 


groups, par- 


Theoreti- 
Slightly abridged and adapted with the author's 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, (Vol. 8, 465. 
Macmillan 


ı Inc.), and reprinted with permission o 
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jon 

rnati? 
assistance from D. L, sills (Ed-) wee ier ane 
71, Copyright © 1968 by Crowell, pany- 
f the author and the Macmillan Com 


Interaction process analysis 


r or 
ree: ificy tion f 

cally, therefore, there is act rasa 

using “interaction process anal een 


gencric term, but in practice it tias A 
closely associated with the cit 
method and sct of categorics adva 
by the present author. : re W 
The method to be described ee zpet 
the first to be self-consciously apas : Fé 
as a general-purpose des Pa pro” 
diagnostic procedure designed res 
duce theoretically relevant canoe 
all sorts of small groups, thus enor 
ing the development of empirica ‘ 
The method has been used bya ane as 
of different investigators, and nor irica 
well as a number of useful Cony ie 
generalizations have resulted. Ina 3 an¢ 
of the usage of the method, Bales type 
Hare (1965) describe the seti nE eet 
of group, and other details, Fi 0f 2 
the total summary profile for cac sh 
different studies. The revised studies 
Categories resulting from these $ 


A > se ai ear 
is shown in Figure 1 (Bales, 197 
92). 


as 


ag 


mbe! 


Procedure 


The observer studies the list of h 
gorics and definitions until he 1 


oughly familiar with them, 
singly, but as 


al 


INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS 


A. positi _ seems friendly 
i ( ve. 2. dramatizes 
and mixed) 
actions . agrees 


B. attempted 
answers 


. gives opinion 


oo . 


C. questions 


JRE Ne, 


D. negative disagrees — 
(and mixed) 11, shows tension 
actions 12. seems unfriendly 


Figure 


Possible. He divides the ongoing be- 
havior, nonverbal as well as verbal, into 
separate acts, cach of which is recorded 
by entering the identification number 
of the person speaking, followed by the 
identification number of the person 
spoken to, under the category which 
best describes the act. The criterion as 
to how much behavior constitutes an 
act is pragmatic—enough to allow the 
observer to make a classification. 
Single act is essentially equivalent toa 
single simple sentence. Tone of voice, 
facial expression, bodily movement, and 
cues of all kinds, nonverbal as well as 
verbal, are used in making the classifica- 
tion and in determining to whom the 
act is directed. The group as a whole is 
recognized as a recipient of communi- 
cation, as well as specific other indi- 
viduals. But the group 3$ 2 whole is not 
recognized as an actor. Acts performed 
in unison (notably Jaughing) 


are TC- 
corded by a single score but later credited 


. gives suggestion 


. gives information 


asks for information 


_ asks for opinion 
_ asks for suggestion 


i Categories for Inter; 
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reciprocal 
or 
opposite pairs 


action Process Analysis. 


back to individual actors. The observer 
scores continuously, usually at a rate of 
ten to twenty scores per minute. Com- 
parable methods differ from each other 
not only as to the list of categories but 
also on all these points of procedure. 
The issues have been discussed in several 
standard works on methods (sce Jahoda 
Deutsch, & Cook, 1951; Festinger & 
Katz, 1953; Lindzey, 1954)- 
Interaction process analysis is dc- 
signed for on-the-spot concurrent record- 
ing of the behavior, but it may be ap- 
plied to a sound recording or a written 
transcript of interaction. The method 
was developed and is most easily applied 
with the aid of a laboratory observation 
room, connected to the group mecting 
room by one-way mirrors, with sound 
monitoring, tape recording, and a paper- 
moving device called an interaction 
recorder to enable the observer to keep 
quence. None of these 


scores in time Se 
aids is strictly necessary, however. Hare 
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(1957) has applied the jethen to K 
servation of the leadership ho prea 
boys on a playground; he used nothing 
more claborate than a pencil and a pad 
of scoring forms. For a field study Strodt- 
beck (1951) used a pickup truck with a 
portable sound recorder. Husband-and- 
wife couples sat in the front seat and 
talked. The sound recordings were trans- 
lated, where necessary, by local assist- 
ants, Strodtbeck added Notations of 
sighs, laughs, and the like, and the 
interaction scoring was done by a third 
person from the written transcript. In 
an experimental study of jury delibera- 
tions Strodtbeck and Mann (1956) 
noted a few words of content as well as 
who-to-whom and nonverbal signs at the 
time of interaction, and the scoring was 
done later from these notes plus the 
sound recording. Some researchers may 
prefer a two-step method like this for the 
sake of higher reliability or to case the 
training problem, but many successful 
studies have been made using on-the- 
spot scoring. Learning the method may 
require one or two months. T} 
training, correlation between two obsery- 
ers of rates in a given category over a 
series of sessions may be as high as Role) 
for some pairs of observers on the cate- 
gories of higher frequency, but th 


hrough 


e same 
observers may find it difficult to obtain 
correlations higher than 60 for the 


categories of lower frequency. 


Frame of reference 

In order to present the correlates of 
measures to be obtained from interac- 
tion process analysis it is helpful to make 
reference to a three-dimensional “prop- 
erty space” (for which see Barton 1955) 
that has turned up repeatedly in factor 
analyses of interpersonal behavior, per- 
ceptions, and ratings persons make of 


ace 
each other in small groups. Thai 
was first recognized as rather gener who 
Carter (1954) and Couch (1960), and 
factor-analyzed data of their own Iytic 
reviewed a scries of other factor es 
studies. The work of Borgatta, Cot 60) 
and Meyer (1956) and Borgatta Voe 
has been particularly notable in ae pre: 
on this inquiry. Hare (1962) ae 
sented a review of the relevant oie o 
to which should be added the Wonter 
Leary (1957), who constructed a end 
personal diagnostic system Lie been 
vf the dimensions. It has not ye ty oF 
shown that the different Pore of 
factor spaces cited are all indicat tend- 
the same fundamental evaluative other 
encies of persons as they eamptio? 
persons and actions, but the assegaii 
is plausible. A factor analysis by ception- 
(1960), which employed an Sm a 
ally large number of measures nt att 
study conducted with the an 

thor, turned up as the ties found 
important factors the same song dies: 
most important in previous actua 

Couch’s factor loadings form the. pret 
basis for the description and pe vari- 
tion employed here. The types Ke ction 
ables included overt social ea 
(the present categories), penn rat- 
tests, interpersonal perceptions aP s 


s erve 
ings, value statements, and obs 
ratings. 


DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL EVALUATION sast 
Let us suppose that there are a social 
three fundamental dimensions © views 
evaluation involved as one uae is 
another in a group setting. The wel, 
concerned with the degree of P dual 
dominance, ascendance, or pein 

Prominence of the person as Be uage 
by the evaluator. In ordinary peg i 

this dimension is often referred tO ” 

it were vertical in physical spa¢ 
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person is said to move “upward” in the 
group as his powcr, dominance, or prom- 
inence increases and “downward” as his 
power decreases. 

‘The second dimension is concerned 
with the pleasant or unpleasant quality 
of feeling aroused by the person. If the 
feeling aroused in the evaluator is pleas- 
ant, one of acceptance and liking, the 
evaluation may be called “positive.” If 
it is unpleasant, one of rejection and 
disliking, it may be called “negative.” 
alization one may 
nas horizontal, 
nd side and 


For purposes of visu 
think of this dimensior 
with positive to the right-ha 
negative to the left-hand side. 

The third dimension is concerned 
With the value of the other person im 
the performance of group tasks and the 
achicvement of group goals—that is, 
those tasks and goals given by accept- 
ance of whatever authority the group 
recognizes. A spatial metaphor is often 
used to refer to this dimension: the di- 
rection toward achievement of group 
goals is said to be “forward”; the direc- 
tion away from achievement is said to 
be “backward.” The person who moves 
forward may be said to conform to the 
values given by acceptance of the au- 
thority that is effective within the group, 
while the person who moves backward 
may be said to deviate. 

The spatial metaphors should not be 
taken too scriously—they are suggested 
here as an aid to visualization and mem- 
ory. It may be, of course, that the 
spatial metaphors continue to be used 
because they provide an effective, 
though primitive, way of remembering 
a complicated set of relationships- It 
is not casy to find a better model for a 
three-dimensional set of relationships 
than the physical space that surrounds 
us. If the reader wishes tO think in terms 
of the theory, he is urged to adopt the 


physical space model. He may then 
think of the directions in relation to his 
head as the center of the space. 

According to this theory, then, per- 
sons judge or evaluate cach other accord- 
ing to their significance in relation to 
power, affection, and contribution to 
group tasks. The dimensions of social 
evaluation must be understood broadly 
as correlated clusters of more concrete 
attitudes of persons toward others, not 
as single well-defined attitudes. But so 
far as they can be thought of as varia- 
bles, the factor studies suggest that we 
ought to think of the dimensions as 
unrelated to cach other—as uncorrelated 
(“orthogonal” in the language of factor 
analysis). If the variables were actually 
uncorrelated, individuals would be found 
about equally distributed in all positions 
described by all combinations of the 
directions. Thus, the factor analytic 
findings imply that the possession of a 
position of power by a person in a small 
group should not lead us to expect that 
the possessor will be cither positively or 
negatively evaluated (liked or disliked), 
or that he will be cither conforming or 
deviant with regard to the task-oriented 
common values of the group. We should 
not expect that the task-oriented con- 
formist is necessarily well liked, nor that 
the socially-emotionally oriented devi- 
ant is necessarily disliked. Knowing the 
person's position on any one dimension 
we should not expect to be able to 
predict his position on either of the 
other two dimensions. 

The conception of three independent 
asions or scales along which any 
person or any act within the group may 
be given a position by the social evalu- 
ation of group members is, if truly sound 
and typical, a useful basis for classifying 
not only positions within the group but 
also directions of motivational move- 


dimer 
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ment, types of values, types of acts, 
types of roles—in fact anything which 
may be considered an object of social- 
psychological evaluation. Properly un- 
derstood, such a dimensional space is 
an appropriate starting point for a classi- 
fication of the functional problems of 
small groups (the a priori base from 
which the interaction categories of the 
present system were originally derived). 
The classes of functional problems as 
originally presented (Bales, 1950) were 
four in number: adaptive, integrative, 
instrumental, and expressive. Unfortu- 
nately, their relations to each other were 
not very clear. The empirical results of 
factor analysis now suggest that the 
adaptive direction may be identified as 
the downward direction of yielding 
power or submitting. Its opposite is 
upward or dominating. The integrative 
direction may be identified as the posi- 
tive direction. Its opposite is disintegra- 
tive or negative. Finally, the instru- 
mental and expressive direction 
out to be the two opposite direct: 
the same dimension, here c 
and backward. 


Thus, to move upward rather than 
downward in the social evaluation of 
another person or the group means to 
acquire the connotation in the minds of 
others of overcoming by possession of 
power rather than of adapting because 
of lack of power, To move positively 
rather than negatively means to acquire 
the connotation of promotin feal 
of | social acceptance and 
rather than feelin 
rejection. To moy 
backward means 


s turn 
ions of 
alled forward 


» tensions, or feel 


STATUS AND LEADERSHIP re 
Is “higher social status” the pami 
meaning of “upward”? Probably wie 
most sociologists mean by “higher sti 
tus” is not simply “upward” but $ 
combination of “upward,” “positives | 
and “forward,” in the present dimen” 
sional system, High status of an a 
dividual in the small group, as 19 n 
large, is probably best thought igh 
as an additive combination of et 
evaluation on several components, a 
necessarily correlated with cach eo 
In the present case, the components 
uncorrelated with cach other Ovet © 
Population of many individuals in man 
groups. Leadership, like high ager 
a complex direction, Apparently y a 
most group members mean when he i is 
rate a member high on leadership o 
that he combines the components r 
“upward,” “positive,” and EON 
movement, The traits which make cd 
cach of the components are uncorre!a als 
Over a population of many individu’, 
in many groups. Hence, “great Me 

who combine them are rare. They” y. 

be simultancously high on “sou 
“‘likeability,” and “taskability,” t° ion 
the language of an carlier formulat 
(Bales, 1958) 


, must 
y mus, 


The interaction profile 

An interaction profile is an array ‘ 
tates of activity in cach category: | 
Profile of acts initiated by an indie oe 
is obtained by calculating the percentage 
of his total acts falling in cach © 
categories. The profile of acts 1e 
by an individual may be obtaine’ adi- 
well as the profile of acts initiated. = ot 
viduals may be compared to each oes 
to general norms and scores can be E as 
lated into judgments of the individu y, 
high, medium, or low on each categ. as 
These judgments in turn can be use? 


yf the 
e he 


Jua 


ceive’ 
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diagnostic indicators for placement of 
the individual on the three dimensions 
described above. Table 1 shows the 
placements most consistent with empiri- 
cal evidence so far. Norms and detailed 
interpretations of individual placements 
are given in Bales (197°): 


symbol $I is used to indicate the sub- 
total of acts addressed to specific indi- 
viduals by a given actor. The symbol sO 
is used to indicate the subtotal of acts 
he addresses to the group as a whole 
rather than to specific individuals. The 
symbol SR is used to indicate the sub- 
total of acts he receives from all others 
Finally, the term “total participation” 
is used to designate the sum of these 


three subtotals—that is, the total num- 
ber of acts initiated plus the total num- 
ber of acts received by that individual 

In most groups the amount initiated 
by a given actor to a specific other 


The interaction matrix 
a tabulation of 


An interaction matrix is 

the number of acts addressed by cach 
individual in a group to cach other indi- 
vidual, and to the group as a whole, with 
appropriate subtotals and totals. The 


TABLE 1 
F HIGH AND LOW RA ES ON THE INTERACTION PROFIL! S 


KEY FOR INTERPRETATION ce 


INTERACTION INITIATED INTERACTION RECEIVED 
Directional components? 
indicated if the rate 
of receiving is: 


Directional components” 
indicated if the rate 
of initiating 1$: 


Interaction category 

1. Seems friendly Low = N High Low =N High = P 

2. Dramatizes low= DF High = Low High = EB 

3 Low = NB High = see High = F 

4 uggestion Low = DB High OW High = UP 
5 Ti Low = B High Low=NB High= PF 
6. Gives information Low = U High > fee ie HATE 

7. Asks for information Low = DN High = UE yon oe Hih = DR 
8. Asks for opinion Low = N rea z DF “ae J High Po 
9. Asks for suggesti Low pia W =U 

nb — ae High = N Low = DPB High = UNF 
11, Shows tension Low High = DR oa = DPB Hee Z UNE 
12, Seems unfriendly Low High = N a ligh: = UNF 


of interaction initiated and received by an 
ther members may have toward that indi- 
1 evaluative space. The combination 


* High and low rates of jnteraction in all categories 
individual may be combined to predict the attitudes O° 
Vidual, that is, where they in the three-dimension® 


is performed by addition of the directional component ion at 
A directional component i i of a directi! 


is an indicator 
evaluative space. The dimens' 


movement in the three-dimensional 


jons and directions are: 
pimension II Dimension III 
P= Positive F = Forward 

N = Negative B = Backward 


Dimension | 
u = Upward 


D = Downward 
ponents are considered to be 


indicated by 0. Directional com| 
in three-dimensional physical space. U and D are of opposite 
e is true of Pand N, and again of F and B. Thus, U + U=2U, 
other dimensions. The prediction of actual movement is 
gle resultant direction. A resultant direction may 
up, UPF. Thus u+P4+F= UPF. A number of 


t direction are known. 


No movement in any direction is 
hey are 


_ The sam 
but U+D=0, and similarly for the ‘ 
obtained by summing 2 nen igh 
name one, two, or three c s Sch resultan 
personality and role traits related to © 
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person tends to be of the same order of 
magnitude as the amount the other 
addresses to the actor. But more cxactly, 
it is gencrally true that the lower of the 
two participators addresses a little more 
to the higher participator than the 
higher participator addresses to him. It 
is gencrally true that persons in uncon- 
tested higher power positions address a 
relatively large part of their total par- 
ticipation to the group as a whole (20) 
rather than to specific individuals. For 
the highest participator in many groups 
the amount they address to the group 
as a whole ($O) exceeds the sum they 
address to all individuals specifically 
(2I). For the lowest participators, on 
the contrary, the amount they address 
to the group as a whole tends to fall 
short of the amount they address to 
specific individuals. When, for a given 
individual, the amount he addresses to 
the group as a whole exceeds the amount 
he addresses to specific individuals, it 
may be inferred that he is at least trying 
to move “upward.” Conversely, when 
the amount he addresses to specific in- 
dividuals exceeds the amount he ad- 
dresses to the group as a whole, it may 
be inferred that he is tending to move 
“downward.” 

An act addressed t 
whole may be taken as a bid for power; 
an act received in return which does 
not require an answer or an argument 
may be taken as an agreement or vote of 
confidence. The actual Power position of 
a given person in the group may be 
roughly estimated, then, by counting the 
number of other persons who will Tegu- 
larly respond to his bids fo 
agreement, thus 
continue further 


o the group as a 
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will build up a high total pee 
For most individuals there is ne i in 
indicator of relative power or poo ihe 
the upward-downward evaluation : om- 
group than his total participation Ci 
pared to that of others. 


Phase movements 


Under certain conditions of organ 
tion, and when there is a clear-cut + 
complex task of group decision cat 
arrived at within a given session, Prince” 
tend to move through an orbit of ¢ 
tional movement over the course “rhe 
Session (Bales & Strodtbeck, 1951)- tries 
may start with preliminary pleasee e 
that average toward the positive they 
As they begin with the task propc! iv 
move downward with high rates s a 
ing information, then forward an¢ and 
ward as rates of information fall a 
rates of giving opinion and sugges the 
risc. The movement tends toward ac- 
negative side as giving opinion me ly, 
companied by disagreement. ae 
rates of agreement as well as une 
ment tend to rise, but on the average or. 
negative movement is at first stronger 
Some groups, especially those W may 
begin with low status consensus, ers: 
hang in this phase indefinitely. opn are 
particularly if their status problems : 1c 
not severe, Pass through the crisis uN: 
group begins a period of joking anc 
laughing. As the laughter grows © 
spreads, the movement swings bacine he 
positive and downy zard, completing the 
orbit at about the same place a side. 
starting position, on the positive Po 

Somewhat similar cycles can be 
scribed for longer time spans for g rob- 
(Heinicke & Bales, 1953). It seems P uld 
able that a similar orbital model a as 
be useful for examining successfu 


roups 
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compared to unsuccessful episodes in 
child socialization, as well as other social 
processes which have a basic phasic char- 
acter. This remains to be seen. It also 
seems likely that the conceptualization 
of evaluative space as a theory will have 


many applications in which actual ob: 

vation of interaction may play ae 
minor part. It should be noted 4h : 
estimates of position in the space aS 
be made from many bases other ian 
interaction. eS 


28 Variables in experimental games: 


toward a field theory 


W. EDGAR VINACKE 


In recent years, the literature On experi- 
mental games expanded at an enormous 
Tate, Most experiments concentrated on 
the dyad; a smaller number dealt with 
the triad, and still fewer looked at tet- 
rads or larger groups- The systematic 
character of this research was more ap- 
Parent in the painstaking manipulation 
of specific variables within particular 
game-situations than in sampling differ- 
ent kinds of games or in secking to relate 
one type of variable to another. 


Game-situations 

A game may be defined as 
ducted under specified rules, 
the outcome is not know? in advance, 
but depends upon the actions of the 
participants. This definition 3S rather 


broad: However; there appen to be an 
ng an inclusive defi- 


advantage in adopting @ 3 
nition because, ultimate!» aming must 
be brought within the 1 context 


a contest con- 
in which 


pulletin, 


Excerpted from th coal 
e PS! icholog!' 
4 ermission of the au 


logical Association), with P 


71, 293-318 (Cop! 
thor and the publisher. 


of social interaction. To do so, we must 
seck for relationships of experimental 
game-situations to group discussion and 
problem solving, interpersonal influence 
and decision making, ctc. Definite rules. 
sequences of acts, contingencies of ane 
player on another, and the striving for 
definite outcomes (or payoffs), the al- 
location of which depends on what 
players do, are features particularly char- 
acteristic of games. They should not 
however, obscure the fact that the 
fundamental issues still concern social 
interaction processes. 


General evaluation 
The present survey 1 indicates that nu- 


merous variables influence behavior in 
experimental games. It would be difficult 
1 The extensive coverage of literature has been 
omitted here, for the sake of an emphasis on 


Professor Vinacke’s major concepts and con- 


clusions.—Eds. 


yright © 1969 by the American Psycho- 
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at this juncture to decide whether task, 
situational, or personality variables are 
most influential. In fact, all three are 
clearly important, and, therefore, theory 
must take this fact into account. 
Consider that if we wished to influ- 
ence choices in matrix games, we could 
use variables in any of the three cate- 
gories. With respect to task variables, 
payoffs could be altered (if the range 
is ‘sufficiently wide), with consequent 
cffects on the frequency of defections 
and joint outcomes; or the payoff func- 
tions could be cast in a form which 
influences the subjects’ perceptions of 
their advantages and disadvantages; or, 
finally, the length of run could be 
varied, thus affecting the overall level 
of cooperation. With Tespect to situa- 
tional variables, choices could be 
enced by controlling the 
strategy, although it appears that a 
sharp change in this Tespect is more 
crucial than a consistent pattern of play; 
choices could be strongly affected by 
varying the instructions, th i 
ing the subjects’ underst 
goal of the game; communication be- 
tween players could be permitted, thus 
affecting not only how players perceive 
the general aim of the game, but also 
how they interpret their opponents’ 
choices in immediate events or se- 
quences of events; the characteristics of 
the opponent could be manipulated, 
thus also leading to special ways of view- 
ing the situation in relation to one’s own 
aims; and, finally, the reward could be 
varied, with effects as yet not wholly 
clear—but, at least, under high reward 
the subject seems to orient himself more 


influ- 
Opponent’s 


us determin- 
anding of the 
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tween the two sexes, between age enna 
and between cultures, all suggesting a 
gencral effects of perceptual, attindina, 
and motivational influences similar so 
plications stem from differences hat 
family background; it is evident : its 
attitudes relevant to the game ane 
goals markedly influence play, espec! be 
attitudes and values that might e" 
labeled  oxploitatineacconimodat i 
motives also help to determine ga! 
behavior. any 
From this mass of rescarch, R 
interesting problems cmerge. Some 
them are suggested here. s igilite 
1. The game-situation. It is A cen 
evident. that investigators have 3 ò 
content with a very narrow range r0- 
games, with emphasis placed - e 
portionately on the Prisoncr’s Dilema 
It would be very desirable, at the: ot 
least, to include in experiments edit 
more different matrix games, rather * a 
limiting play to only one. Such Vier 
tions are especially necessary if a a is 
understanding of personality variab oe 
to be achieved, Throughout the an o 
paper there recurs the significant cit 
players Perception of the game and ve y 
interpretation of the goal. It is sane 
Teasonable to suppose that antecec to- 
intrinsic properties of the subjects s) 
gether with relevant arousal condition 
partly determine the perceptions ang * 
tions of players. tion 
Even more interesting is the ques es. 
of differences between kinds of ET ES 
Preoccupation with simple matrıx Ea he 
may have blinded investigators tO efi- 
patent fact that such games have ride 
nite characteristics which may Sen iS, 
general behavioral processes. Tha en- 
we need to know whether findings = In 
eralize to other kinds of ee in- 
the triad experiments, the eae o 
vestigator has tried to use a varieti 
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games, and, in gencral, the exploitative- 
accommodative dimension appears to 
cut across them. However, it is obvious 
that the particular effects may differ in 
different games. Since there are inter- 
esting 2X2 games, in addition to 
Prisoner’s Dilemma and Chicken, there 
clearly is much to be done even within 
the narrow scope of the matrix situation. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
“internationalists,” say, differ from “iso- 
lationists” in the same fashion in differ- 
ent games. Indeed, Marwell and Schmitt 
(1968) pointed out that so-called “trivial 
games” 2 may be especially suitable for 
revealing motives and altruism (Or other 
attitudes). 

2. Constraints of t 
clear that when the game 
limited and formal conditions, | 
Vidual differences among the subjects 
have little scope to manifest themselves. 
Geis, for example, discovered in triad 
cxperiments that Machiavellianism 1$ TC 
lated to performance under free and 
ambiguous conditions, but not under 
ambiguous conditions. It is likely that 
the sex differences found in triad experi- 
ments depend, in large degree, on the 
great freedom allowed the subjects ta 
negotiate and to reach decisions. he 
highly constrained matrix game is un- 
usually convenient for the experimenter, 
but it is also important to provide m 
scope for subjects to behave 1m accord- 
ance with their perceptions, 
tions, a i ” ‘ 

3. eg ponte Preceding 
remarks have made it amply clear that 


explicit attention should be paid 1o 
special cues of the game- va om by 
gators seek to reduce eee a 


he situation. It is 
presents very 
indi- 


expecta- 


P ; nly one 
2 An example is a matrix in w smen as 
player can gain at the expense $ 
in this situation: 10,1 22 
1,1 2,2 


carefully avoiding reference to ‘‘compe- 
tition,” “game,” etc., in their instruc- 
tions. It is difficult to say, at this point, 
whether this device actually eliminates 
the implied cues. The foregoing discus- 
sion of sex differences in the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma illustrated the possibility that 
the perceptions and aims of players 
should be considered more explictly, 
even when these factors are not directly 
manipulated. 

4. Social interaction. So far, investi- 
gators have gone to considerable pains 
to rule out actual interaction between 
players, although the communication 
variable previously discussed is certainly 
a step in this direction. Except for 
dealing with a few basic problems, there 
is little virtue in the artificial technique 
in which a stooge, experimenter, or 
computer takes the part of one player. 
By this procedure, one only eliminates 
what is perhaps the most important 
feature of the game. The simulation 
technique, in fact, interposes an addi- 
tional obstacle between findings and ex- 
tension to new areas—especially, of 
course, natural settings. Games are social 
interaction situations, and negotiation 
is a crucial feature. Matrix games may 
not be as suitable as other kinds of 
games for the study of negotiation (but 
note Beck, 1968), and, therefore, the 
dominant interest in them results in the 
postponement of information about the 
effects of negotiation. In any case, much 
more attention should be paid to games 
in which social interaction is permitted 
to occur—under such conditions, per- 


sonality variables very probably will 


emerge more sharply. 
5. Relevance of variables. As research 


with motivational variables develops, va- 
rious traditions tend to become estab- 
lished. Thus, in the realm of social 
motives, which appear to be more signif- 
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icant in game situations than do bio- 
genic motives, we seldom hear of any- 
thing but achievement and afhliation. 
And yet game-situations may call just as 
much on other motives. In addition to 
nurturance and power, one can mention 
deference, abasement, exhibition, auton- 
omy, recognition—to say nothing of a 
peculiarly disregarded motive: play. 
Why do people play games (aside from 
the experimenter’s request)? And what 
rewards do they obtain from them? Cer- 
tainly much remains to be done to 
explore the personality variables most 
relevant to games. 

Much the same point might be ad- 
vanced with respect to the notion that 
experimental games may contribute to 
our knowledge of international relations. 
There is much activity in pursuing pos- 
sible parallels between experimental 
games and problems of international 
conflict. In fact, these situations repre- 
sent one of the few meaningful avenucs 
to an empirical treatment of problems 
of conflict. However, it is naive to s 
pose that international relations 
really being studied in the laboratory, 
no matter how imaginatively various 
aspects of the game are labeled. It 
becomes important, therefore, to exam- 
ine closely the relevance of one to the 
other, and to seek for the variables which 
presumably are involved in both situa- 
tions. In this quest, attitudinal variables, 
such as altruism, self-interest, exploita- 
tiveness, etc., may be important, but we 
must be cautious in assuming that these 
labels apply similarly (if at all) to both 
laboratory and international conflict. 

6. Interaction, Perhaps an obvious im- 
plication of this review is that even a 
simple game situation 7 influenced by 
» Which have inter- 


performance (Vinacke, 
1962). It would be nice if we could 


1p- 
are 


follow the practice of patiently i 
out one variable at a time in the U 
experimental fashion, It, however, a 
become obvious in research on perso” 
ality variables that we must ie 
interaction effects. It seems typical Fe 
game experiments, as in other ae 
that, when two or more variables A 
manipulated, significant interactions y 
found. Thus, there appears a com us 
area in which systematic research ™ 
be conducted, ` f the 

7; Group size. Finally, one exper 
Most striking features of game ili 
ments is the paucity of research v 3 
more than two players. The Ea 
grossly inadequate as a model, for seY 
reasons, 


ra 


Thus, coalitions become a major on 
lem of investigation. To this € „ads 
generalization about behavior from 7 
is impossible without, at least, eee 
ing adequate comparisons with er 
Sroups. Although there have bee the 
number of Studies of group size see D- 
area of group discussion and group P un- 
lem solving, this topic is almost 


> n 
touched with respect to experime™ 


n 
games, Presently experiments are ve 
developed with three-person — mae 
games, as a step in this direction- an 
Yond the triad, Willis (1962) fin 
Shears (1967) dealt with tetrads fon- 
mportant implications for oori that 


formation, For example, they foun 1ges 
alliances typically involve the gle tive 
member, in contrast to his compan es 
disadvantage in the triad. These Í an 
are beyond the scope of this pape" oint 
this illustration merely serves to P 
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out the fruitfulness of examining varia- 
tions in size. 

In the second place, personality vari- 
ables probably may operate in a less 
constrained fashion in groups larger 
than the dyad. There may be, of course, 
some upper limit, but certainly phe- 
nomena attributable to personality may 
appear more clearly in triads, tetrads, or 
pentads than in dyads. 

Finally, social interaction itself be- 
comes potentially a more significant 
factor as groups increase in size. Prob- 
ably, group properties of various kinds 
—role differentiation, leadership struc- 
ture, cohesiveness, status, pressures to 
conform—exert influences not readily 
scen in the dyad (if they operate at all). 
One example comes from the ingenious 
experiment by Jacobs and Campbell 
(1961), in which a group norm was 
transmitted from one generation of 
laboratory subjects to another. Such a 
tradition surely is more significant for 
the behavior of a triad than for a dyad, 
in which possible influence of only one 
person is involved. Another example 
comes from an experiment (Vinacke, 
1968) in which groups of three through 
nine played the same politics game- 
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Certain aspects of behavior show a sys- 
tematic change with increasing size— 
particularly the tendency for male 
groups to become more exploitative. 
Some evidence proves that even-num- 
bered groups (at least those of four and 
six persons) differ from other sizes (Bales 
& Borgatta, 1965). 

In sum, there is a great need to break 
free from the dyad and to investigate 
larger groups. ° 


Theory 

A discussion of some of the theoretical 
implications of game research is in 
order. 


FORMAL OR RATIONAL THEORIES 

The theory of games has provided an 
important impetus to research with ex- 
perimental games. This theory rests on 
two major assumptions: (a) a person 
will obtain and process all available in- 
formation in a situation; and (b) re- 
sponse is strictly determined by this 
information. To these points could be 
added a utility principle: The person 
acts to maximize gain and minimize 


TABLE 1 e 
"y OF PERCEPTION OF STRENGTH 
ep pY THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION 
con pore OF STRICTLY RATIONAL ANALYSIS 
AND BY THE THS 
a SS “gs sae 
Coalitions Coalitions 
based on based on 
perception rational 
a reich 
pais Players and weights of strength’ analysis” 
oe 
ea aa = 2 Any Any 
As i A = ig p n > C=1 None ar few pon 
-F owertu “ee pe =2 ny 
All-Different A=B Re 


a Caplow (1956). 
» Theory of games. 
© This coalition typically occurs: 
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] Choices in a game are, fons bie 
eal oint, a function of the task anc 
eee. variables described above, 
ane ‘ 1l ; the former. This approach sees 
PER A wholly rational in a formal 
peas Se is, where facts and their 
a ea kaon ce ‘are independent of the 
oop 3 nd can be fully described with- 
ieee Reta to the actor. Extending 
ie > principles a little, allowance for 
Se fai variation in strategy is 
senate For example, choices other 
en the optimal ones are aperte of 
performance intended to promote, in 
te long run, the best interests of the 
player in achieving the rational solution, 
: ‘The influence of this type of theory 
has made it extremely difficult for many 
theorists to accept the fact that coopera- 
tion in the Prisoner’s Dilemma game is 
typically not greater than it is, Licber- 
man (1962), among others, noted that 
the assumptions of game theory 
borne out in research. In one of 
periments, players apparently 
their strategies simply to allevi 
dom or to make the game more 
ing (Licberman, 1960). Th 
survey of research also 
how frequently experimental results fail 
to agree with a strictly rational view- 
point. In gencral, Cooperation 
than 50%, under stand 
and may fall as low as ı 
propriate conditions, it may rise to a very 
high level. Even if we discard condi- 
tions which may be Tegarded as facili- 
tating the discovery of the tational out- 
come, there remain factors 
be explained solely on the 
assumptions stated above. 
Our triad experiments 
that actual behavior often f. 


are not 
his cx- 
varied 
ate borc- 
interest- 
e foregoing 
demonstrates 


is less 
ard conditions, 
0%. Under ap- 


also revel 


ails to agree 
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. sew. Table 3 
with a Strictly rational view. T 


Jen- 
summarizes predictions based ey bets 
vations from game theory aus differ- 
Caplow’s (1956) theory oo A pically 
ences, together with coalitions ae on 
found. Obviously, plavers act m a ihe 
the basis of their perceptions = anal- 
powcr relations than on a sail that, 
ysis of their significance. Oe elie 
females Tepresent a number of ne im 
kinds of behavior which reee Mur 
portance of special attitudes. ii game 
males appear typically to treat t tee ul 
as a competition in which ge desit 
gain is salient, associated with a ppeat 
to win at whatever cost, feriales Fo 
to treat the game as a social eco’ 
Situation in which equitable On donét 
are sought, Especially striking S signi f 
of this orientation is provided by 3 i 
icant tendency by female m pt 
establish triple alliances (ate aos) 
dictable from any “rational 
and to make altruistic offers. a 
this latter kind are those in whic mem 
member proposes that two other 
bers form 


age 
a coalition to their cep 
—a Phenomenon that practic Cote to 
occurs in male triads. It is a ease ot 
say that females are not competit! 


„thei 
: anina Rathe 
that they do not enjoy winning. are PeF 
it is a ma ` i 


tter of how problems aay that 
ceived and solved, It is better to ae i 
males tend to be exploitative 3 
males tend to be accommodative: 
Gamson (1961) suggested an 
Native interpretation to account 
SCCurKCNee GF -Allinneds henen w 
plavers, THe called it the Ra 
ning” alliance, and it ne jnter 
sentially another rational or formi i 


in- 


his 
-able 2, 0 oP 

pretation, as shown in rane wO act ™ 
casc, the players arc assumed Jative 


è 3 alysis of re : 
accordance with their analysis Weake! 
gains in cach possible coalition. W a alli- 
SA ibly gain more 1! 
players can ostensibly gain 
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TABLE 2 
COALITIONS AS PREDICTED BY GAMSON’S THEORY OF CHEAPESI 
WINNING COALITION 
Comparative advantages of 
Power coalitions, if based on Gain toB Gain toC 
pattern Players and weights proportional gain 
All-Different =4,B=3,C=2 AB(43) = 57% + 43% 43% = 
AC (42) = 67% + 33% — 33% 
BC (32) = 60% + 40% 60% 40% 
Net for BC 179 7% 
ance with cach other than either can gain son ought to act in a formally predicted 


in alliance with the strong player. Un- 
fortunately, this theory cannot be tested 
in triads, because the outcomes generally 
agree with those based on the percep- 
tion-of-strength theory. A proper test 
requires that the cheapest winning coali- 
tion be different from the weak winning 
coalition, a condition that needs morc 
than three players. Table 3 sets forth this 
condition for tetrads and pentads. Note 
that the cheapest winning coalition in- 
volves the stronger player in a two-per 
son alliance, but the weak winning coali- 
tion is a three-person alliance. Both 
Willis (1962) and Shears (1967) cat 
tied out experiments with tetrads. They 
determined that the two-person strong 
alliance very often occurs, but the weak 
three-person alliance also occurs fre- 
quently, Here, of course, We must Con- 
sider that a coalition among three mem- 
bers is more difficult to reach than a 
two-person coalition, since the former 
Usually requires more negotiation and 
demands greater trust, points which in- 
dicate the necessity for additional types 
of experimental manipulation. In any 
case, obviously, the Gamson yersion of 
a strictly rational theory is not sufficient. 

In gencral, then, the implication oO 
tational theories that every sensible pet 


fashion, given certain stated conditions, 
is unjustified. Apparently, game theory 
could incorporate situational and per- 
sonality variables as components, but to 


do so might violate the basic assump- 


TABLE 3 

PREDICTIONS IN TETRADS AND PENTADS FOR 

ISON CHEAPEST WINNING COALITION 

ND COALITION BASED ON PERCEPTION 
OF STRENGTH 


Perception of 


Players Cheapest strength 
and winning (weakest 
Size weights coalition coalition) 
Tetrad A%=4 AB (43) BCD (321) 
B=3 AC (42) 
C=2 
D=1 
Pentad AB (54) BCDE (4321) 
AC (53) 


Dob 


Note.—The All-Different power pattern is shown. 
This pattern does not fully distinguish the posi- 
tion of Player B, who stands to gain more from 
coalition with A than from the weakest coali- 
tion. However, it does yield a distinction 
between the smaller strong coalition and the 
larger weak coalition. In the Tetrad, C would 


receive the same gain in either coalition. 
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tions or render the analysis oe eum: 
plex. Indeed, some game tlicorists % = 
convinced that differences rng i j 
jects are accidental or trivial and, oe 
fore, should be dismissed oF et 
This attitude would make an 2y 
if such differences could be nceo = 
for bv task and well-defined Sitaationn 
variables. The evidence runs aa 
to this possibility, except when re 1Cr- 
some personality variables are ru ed out 
by task constraints or by various control 
procedures. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES 
As an alternative, a theory could be 
developed based on the motives, atti- 
tudes, and perceived goals of the persons 
who play the game. Such a theory would 
be based on assumptions that Intrinsic 
propertics of the person determine the 
perception of goals, the interpretation 
of task and situational conditions, and 
that motivational states determine the 
responses that will be made. A need 
factor could be added, to the effect that 
people act to satisfy their motives. In 
this case, task and situational variables 
could be treated as incidental condi- 
tions. If there were no differences among 
subjects, they would be explained on the 
grounds that inappropriate tasks h 


ave 
been chosen or that the subjects have 
not been sufficiently aroused, and so on. 


We could then search for new t; 
new conditions to differenti 
which could lead to an infinite regression, 
Instead, we could search for gencral atti- 
tudes and motives especially relevant 
to the game-situation, 

Studies Previously cited 
tole played by 
inst 


asks and 
ate persons, 


attest to the 
Personality variables, An 
ance comes from the 
perimenter’s studies 
which the oce 


Present cx- 
with triads, in 
urrence of sex differences 
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: ontrasting 
led to the formulation of soe atti- 
exploitative and aaae e 
tudes. Some male groups act muc lie 
females, and some female Era don 
semble male groups. This consi¢ Sault 
led to the development of ee Oe 
questionnaire, a Test of lee in 
tended to measure these attit së es 
both sexes. Samples of the ne 
score significantly differently anes e 
test. In a recent experiment, on Më 
ct al. (1968) preselected triads wd for 
basis of this test, They compose with 
cach sex sets of three triads, one iS 
all members high in aecgmimodath iiye 
one with all three high in exploi ‘dia e 
ness, and one with all three eine 
in these tendencies. These eaii 
triads cngaged in three BDA gnili 
under intragroup and intergroup es dis 
tions of negotiation, All three gan com 
played differences between highly eT 
modative and highly exploitative § 

in the expected direction. ; 

It, therefore, would be quite pe 
to adduce as strong evidence ne 6 
of a personality theory as in — 
strictly rational theory. But jnto 
clearly personality variables ente tions 
games, it is casy to establish ane 
in which significant differences be n lics 
groups do not appear. One reaS griable 
in the possible selection of z ratio 
which is not relevant to the situati? < 


“palit 
» possibi? > 
another reason the po ail tO 


mo- 


ssible 
favor 


lics in a" 
that the experimental conditions r 
activate sufficiently an attitude k 
tive. The major reason, no doubt, ] vark 
the fact that task and situation net 
ables are also important, and a vari 
attenuate or override personali ) roach 
ables. Thus, a theoretical APP ables 
based primarily on personality V4 pase? 
is no more satisfactory than one 

on task and situational variables- 


es 1P 
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FIELD ‘THEORY 

People are neither wholly ration 
game-theoretical sense, nor 
guided by antecedent intrinsic charac- 
teristics. Rather, behavior is a function of 
those forces—whatever they may be in 
their relative intensity—that operate at 
the time response occurs. Something like 
Lewinian field theory holds the best 
promise for interpreting experimental 
games. We need to look comprehen- 
sively at the interaction between per 
son and environment, identifying vari- 


al in the 
wholly 


29 Spatial factors in fa 
ROBERT SOMMER 


Small group ecology 

the sociologist Bogar- 
dus had stated, “It is only as social and 
Physical facts can be reduced to, or cor 
related with, spatial facts that they can 
be measured at all” (Bogardus, 1931): 
Tlowever, the systematic study of spatial 
factors in face-to-face groups did not 
begin until 195° with the study by 
Steinzor, As a leader of discussion 
groups, Steinzor had noticed onc man 
change his seat in order to sit directly 
Opposite another man with whom he 
had previously had a verbal altercation. 
Steinzor then went back through the 


As carly as 1931, 


personal SP: 


Excerpted from Chapter 5 of 
N.J.), and 


Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 


ace: The Behavi 
reprinted with 


ables from both directions and seckin 
to determine how they are related "i 
producing behavior. It is grossly artificial 
to believe that subjects can be treated 
as if they were all alike. It is equally 
artificial to eliminate variations in ‘the 
situations where behavior takes place 
Thus, emphasis needs to be placed on 
the interpretation of interactions bc- 
tween the forces that can meaningfully 
be measured in both person and situ- 


ation. 


ce-to-face interaction 


zast interaction records to see if group 
members were more likely to interact 
with people whom they could see. He 
found that when one person in the 
group finished speaking, it was the 
man opposite rather than someone 
alongside who was the next to speak 
(Steinzor, 1950). Hearn found that the 
type of leadership within a group inter- 
acted with spatial effects to influence 
participation. With minimal leader- 
ship, people directed more comments 
to those sitting opposite (the Steinzor 
effect), but when a strong leader was 


present, people directed more com- 


oral Basis of Design (© 1969 by Prentice- 
permission of the author and publisher. 
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ments to adjacent seats (Hearn, 1957) 


» to 

= Bid psyctiology frequently: i o 
This illustrates the role played by eye the idea that ee ante activ- 
contact in face-to-face groups. Based on people are more Siiitad ` d to investi- 
studies of dominance (see Sommer, ities than others. We ome Je stand- 
1969, Ch. 2), we can hypothesize that gate this problem, not A tasks such 35 
with a strong leader close by, the indi- point of specific practica = ation, but 
vidual restricts his gaze to adjacent seats, might occur in a work si o (coope 
but when leadership is weak or absent, from that of certain attitud pr action 
he can look anywhere and the stimulus ation, competition, or separa then 
value of people opposite becomes height- and observe how people arrange 
ened. selves. 

Textbooks of group dynamics 


ont 
se}, studen 
and ap- a. Rectangular tables. Wach $ 


PERCENTAGE OF Ss CHOOSING THIS ARRANGEMENT 
Seating 


Condition 1 Condition 2 
arrangement (conversing) 


aroi 
Condition 3 Condit ag 
(cooperating) (co-acting) (comp 
x 
x 
42 19 3 7 
x x 
46 25 32 41 
; (0) 
x ? 5 43 2 
x 
0 o 3 5 
x 
x 
| Jii 51 7 8 
x 
x 
8 
x 


13 


TOTAL 100 100 


Figure 1. Seating Preferences at 


9 
100 É 


rectangular tables. 
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was asked to indicate his own seating 
and that of a friend on diagrams show- 
ing a rectangular table (1-2-1-2). Stu- 
dents overwhelmingly chose a corner- 
to-corner or face-to-face arrangement 
for casual conversation (sce Fig. 1)- 
The explanation cmphasized both phys- 
ical proximity and visual contact in 
these arrangements. The students $€- 
lected a side-by-side arrangement for 
cooperative activity and explained that it 
was casier to share things this way. 
Competing pairs generally chose face- 
to-face seating, although some used a 


distant seating pattern. Those who 
chose the face-to-face arrangement main- 
tition. 


tained that this stimulated compe? 
Various distant or catty-comer arrange- 
ments were selected by students who 
worked separately at the same table (co- 
acting pairs). The students cited the 
minimal eye contact in a catty-comer 
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arrangement—C.g.: “It allows staring 
into space and not into my neighbors 
face.” ; 

b. Round tables. A similar question- 
naire was used with another group 
except that a diagram showed a round 
table surrounded by six chairs. Most 
pairs who wanted to converse or work 
together used adjacent chairs. Again the 
reasons emphasized psychological close- 
ness: “I want to chat with my friend 
not the whole cafeteria, so I sit next io 
her,” and “more intimate, there are no 
physical barriers between us.” The com- 
peting pairs chose to sit directly across 
from one another to keep from seeing 
each other’s work, and to stimulate com- 
petition by being able to sce how the 
other was doing. The students working 
separately left empty chairs between 
one another. 

c. Psychological intimacy. A question 


OF Ss CHOOSING THIS ARRANGEMENT 


PERCENTAGE ase ion 
Seati dition 1 Condition 2 ‘ondition Condition 4 
arrangement (conversing) (cooperating) (co-acting) (competing) 
je) 
X 
P 63 83 13 12 
$ O 
O 
[0] 
x 
17 7 36 25 
o (a) 
x 
O 
& 
O 20 10 51 63 
o ae 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 


Figure 2- Seating 


preferences at round tables. 
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of some relevance in seating behavior is 
the psychological closeness of different 
arrangements. We asked groups of ap- 
proximately 100 college students cach 
in the United States, England, Holland, 
Sweden, and Pakistan to rate a scrics 
of 37 arrangements of pairs seated at 
square, round, and rectangular tables 
along a scale from “very intimate and 
psychologically close,” to “very distant 
and psychologically remote.” The rank 
order of closeness was identical in all 
five countries. Side-by-side seating was 
always the most intimate, followed by 
corner seating, face-to-face seating, and 
various distant or catty-corner arrange- 
ments. 

d. Distance and intimacy. Russo 
(1967) asked students to rate diagrams 
of seating arrangements at a rectangular 
table (2-1-2-1). She found that in- 
creased distance produced ratings of less 
acquaintance, less friendliness, and lower 
talkativeness, except where increase, 
contact counteracted the effects q 
creased distance. Even though the physi- 
cal distance was greater between two 
people at the head and foot of ¢ 
there was more psy 
between them than 


d cyce 
of in- 


ating arrangements. 
ade to verify experi- 
the questionnaire re- 
A and B. We wanted 
petitive, and os coopermntiye com 

Ing activities to deter- 
would arrange them- 
8 pairs sat side by side, 
used a corner arrange- 
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ment, and children working on separate 
tasks used a catty-corner arrangement. 
Very few children sat directly opposite 
onc another, a widely used arrangement 
in studics of adults, second only in pop% 
larity to corner scating. It is likely that 
a 30-inch distance across the table was 
a much longer psychological distance 0” 
the children’s scale than it would be 
for adults. As in previous studics, girls 
made more use than boys of side-by-side 
seating (Norum, et al., 1967)- Elkin 
also found that sitting across was uns 
common among young children ee 
increased in frequency with age, while 
sitting side by side decreased with 38° 
(Elkin, 1964). lv 

f. Adult pairs. Since the previous ae 
used children with a specific task, a 
additional study using adults with í 
different task seemed warranted. m 
subject was told nothing about the Pa 
he was to perform, but only that hs 
partner (or opponent) had already T 
rived and was waiting in the exper” 
mental room. The room containe? i 
large rectangular table (4-1-4-1 ) a 
the decoy always occupied the ee 


; » side 
chair—one from the end along the ship 
s 


o- 
n 


of side-by-side seating. en- 
g. Approval seating motives. Ro a 
feld (1965) asked students to ents v 
room (in which a decoy was ra 
seated) and to behave in such eer 
as to show the seated person that yo, 
want to become friendly with hee 
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Other subjects were told to imagine that 
the decoy was a girl they did not like 
and “vou want to let her know that you 
don’t’ want to become friendly with 
her.” In both cases the subject was 1m- 
structed not to come right out and tell 
the other person how he felt, but to com- 
municate his feelings in other ways- The 
average distance the subject remained 
from the decoy in the approval-secking 
condition was 57 inches, compared to 
an average of 94 inches in the avoidance 
condition. 

h. Discussion topic. 
attempted to test the cff 
sion topics on seating arrangements ata 
rectangular table (1737173 ). Forty pa 
of college girls were given topics taar 
ranged from those very personal (Sex as 
Communication) to those that we 
relatively impersonal. The results showe | 
that the topic made almost no difference 
in seating. Twenty pairs sat coraer P 
corner, 12 sat opposite, and cight sat TE 
by side! and this was composed oF # 


A OOO wach of the four dis- 
perfect 5-3-2 for cach fiat 


Michael McNeill 
ects of discus- 


topic itself that characterizes © 
sion as personal or impersona fet 
lovers discussing the weather can O° 


nee . a zoology 

an intimate conversation, bp e i 
A - ina lec 

rofessor discussing sex 17 4 7 

P or disc 8 ould be hav- 


containing 300 students W of 
ing an impersonal session regardless 
the topic. 


i. Personal space O" l ; 
S : i atterns 
Brian Talcott studied seating Pa 


at three 12-foot long penches at Saree 
ley bus stop. Each bench a (allow- 
ceivably accommodate S1X peop : e was 
ing two feet pet person), >" 

typical to find two people, 


tata a aiar dg t 
This ratio is similar to 1959). 


teria studies (cf. Somme" 


ong benches. 


und in our cafe- 


end, “filling” the bench to the extent 
that other people would stand around or 
sit on a nearby stone wall rather than 
occupy a center position. Mr. Talcott 
concluded that these long bus benches 
were inefficient and alternatives such as 
smaller sizes, or the introduction of arm- 
rests as barriers should be tested. As in 
the library, the first occupant of the 
bench gravitated to an end position, 
and the second occupant went to the 
opposite end. It is noteworthy that the 
sex of the person seated at the other end 
of the bench was irrelevant to the 
second occupant. A male was just as 
likely to sit down at one end of the 
bench with a female at the other end as 
when a male was at the other end. The 
Jack of any sexual segregation indicates 
that the incumbent was able to remain 
a nonperson. Although this can be con- 
sidered a desirable feature from the 
standpoint of maintaining privacy, the 
efficiency of 12-foot benches that accom- 
modate a maximum of two people can 
be questioned. 

j. The limits of comfortable conver- 
sation. This study was based on the 
previous observation that people con- 
versing prefer to sit across from onc 
another, although at some slight angle, 
rather than side by side. However, it is 
obvious that this must be qualified by 
the size of the gap between the people. 
If two men are given the choice of con- 
yersing across from one another at a 
distance of 30 feet or sitting side by side 
on a sofa, they will select the sofa. This 
means that people will sit across from 
one another until the distance between 
them exceeds the limit for comfortable 
conversation. By noting the point at 
which people begin to sit side by side, we 
can learn the limits of comfortable con- 
versation under the particular conditions 
used. Two sofas in an attractively fur- 
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nished lounge were placed at prear- 
ranged distances from one another be- 
fore each session. Pairs of subjects were 
asked to enter the lounge and discuss 
various impersonal topics. When the 
couches were placed one to three feet 
apart, people sat opposite onc another. 
This does not mean they sat directly 
Opposite one another since one person 
may have sat on the left side of one 
couch whereas the other sat on the right 
side of the other couch. However, the 
people did sit on different couches, 
From three-and-one-half fect and be- 
yond, people sat side by side. It can be 
noted that, with couches like these, 
people’s heads are usually one foot be- 
hind the front of the couch. Using the 
architect’s concept of nose-to-nose dis- 
tance, our subjects began to sit side by 
side when they were five-and-one-half 
feet apart. Under the particular condi- 
tions we used—two people who knew 
cach other slightly discussing an imper- 
sonal topic in a large lounge—this can 
be considered the upper limit for com- 
fortable conversation, In many private 
homes, however, conversational distance 
is much longer. One difference is the 
room scale is smaller in priv: 


: ate homes, 
and there is some evidence that as room 


size becomes larger, people sit closer 
together. The same occurs when noise 
level and distraction increase. 

k. Conversational distance side by 
side and across. The couches used in 
Study J permitted distance across to be 
varied systematically. It seemed desir- 
able to conduct a further investigation in 
which four chairs were substituted for 
the two couches, which meant that the 
side-by-side distance could be varied, 
too. If people are given a choice between 
sitting five feet apart and across from 
one another or fiye feet apart but along- 
side one another, how will they sit? The 


results support the idea that peop 
who want to converse will sit across fron 
one another rather than side by es 
However, the preference for sitting = 
posite is true only when the ma 
across is equal to or less than the si¢ e 
by-side distance. When the A 
across was greater than the distance ak 
by side, most pairs sat side by side- ing 
l. Conversational and eat 
groups. On one college campus, ber 
found a cafeteria that served a num 
of different functions, During ae 
hours it was a crowded cating place, en 
between meals it was a alae ih 
lounge and study place for assorted 08 
dents and employees. This made it F in 
sible to study spatial arrangements re 
the same setting by people who pe 
cating, conversing, or studying. Ce a 
servations took place over a on a 
period during nonmeal hours, 2" Je 
distinction was peor 


made between 
who 


! r 
were interacting (conversing Se 
studying together) and those who “put 
co-acting (occupying the same aioe $ 
studying or drinking coffee separate ae 
At the small square tables, interac for 
Pairs showed a definite preference 
comer seating, whereas co-acting en 
Sat opposite one another. At ue red 
tangular tables interacting pairs preter 
comer scating and, to a lesser api 
Opposite Seating. However, more hose 
two-thirds of the co-acting pairs © the 
distant arrangements that separated 
two people Spatially and visually. 


jaits 


Discussion and implications 


We have seen that the spacing of a 
viduals in small groups is not ae 
but follows from the personality als 
cultural backgrounds of the indiv? the 
involved, what they are doing, a iate 
nature of the physical setting. Sta 
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more simply, we can say that spatial 
arrangements in small groups are func- 
tions of personality, task, and environ- 
ment. Anthropologist Edward Hall has 
described how people from different 
countries interpret the language of space. 
What Americans experience as crowded, 
Latin Americans may perceive as spa- 
cious, A Latin American official who 
gave Hall a tour of a factory remarked, 
upon opening the door of an 18 X 20 
foot office that contained seventeen 
clerks at individual desks, “See, we have 
nice spacious offices. Lots of space for 
everyone,” Furniture in the American’s 
home is placed around the edges, but 
the Japanese family gather in the middle 
of the room. An American in the Middle 
Kast or Latin America is likely to fecl 
crowded and hemmed in—people come 
too close, lay their hands on him, and 
crowd against his body. He doesn’t feel 
this in England or Scandinavia where 
it is the American who perceives the local 
residents as cold and aloof (Hall, 1966). 
Small group ecology is particularly suite 

to cross-cultural studies since spatial 
arrangement can be easily and reliably 
recorded using inexpensive photographs 
as well as diagrams and moving pic- 
tures, and such recordings 4° not depend 
on the use of language O" extensive 
familiarity with the culture. Question- 
naires using diagrams and drawing» 
with minimum reliance 0 Janguage are 
also practicable. Whether there are gen- 
cral principles of spacing that apply ™ 
most cultures is an interesting question. 
Humans everywhere have @ similar aT- 
rangement of sense organs; although 
they may use them differently. Si 
our eyes are at the front of our hea 5 
since we have simple rather than hon : 
pound eyes, and since WC Jocate things 
spatially by sound as well as sight, cet 
tain consistencies in spatial arrange- 


ments could arise regardless of culture. 
On the other hand, Westerners are 
communicating to an increasing extent 
by telephone, letter, and teletype, which 
frees interaction from spatial con- 
straints.” 

Personality differences as distinct from 
cultural factors have been the subject of 
less investigation. Several studies have 
shown that introverts remain further 
away from other people than do extro- 
verts, which is another way of saving 
that spatial distance as well as social 
distance are aspects of what we call 
introversion (see Williams, 1963; Lei- 
pold, 1963). Fear of rebuke tends to 
increase individual distance but approval 
seeking reduces it. A shared fear such 
as that produced by a ghost story reduces 
social distance (Feshbach & Feshbach, 
1963), and it seems probable that inter- 
nal threat—some danger originating 
within the group itself—would increase 
the average spatial distance between in- 
dividuals. The most extreme form of 
withdrawal from other people is mani- 
fested by schizophrenic individuals who 
are fearful of being hurt in social inter- 
course. Our studies have shown that 
they not only remain too far from others 
but on occasions come too close (Som- 
mer, 1959). This was particularly evi- 
dent in decoy studies in which male and 


2 Most of these studies have been concerned 
with the arrangement of people vis-a-vis one 
another rather than with respect to barriers, 
borders, and boundaries. There is a line of re- 
search typified by the work of de Jonge that 
has focused on the way people arrange them- 
selves in parks, recreational areas, and build- 
ings. He has found a preference for areas that 
are marked, bounded, and make possible visual 
ding areas. Other studies 


by de Jonge (see 1967-68) in Dutch railway 


stations, cafeterias, an 
clearly that people gravitate to wall locations 


that have privacy and the opportunity for visual 
contact with the outside in preference to ex- 
posed tables in central areas. 
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Tis mics sat immediately 

Cee i a Teeny whom they knew 
ae in not at all, which happened 
pes tame among the normal group. 
hae peher on the part of the — 
mic violates the personal space o 
A become offended by his 
ghee a a One can speculate 
aa E this relates to the schizo- 
oe 5 Ea lack of a stable self-image and 
ea e boundaries. A person unsure 
pe geal a he is may not be clear as to 
a he ends and the next person 
a and his associates have undcr- 
a an interesting series of studies on 
the effect of stigma upon interaction 
distance. College students were asked 
to go into a room and converse with 
another person who was sometimes de- 
scribed as an epileptic. They sat further 
from the other person when he was de- 
scribed as an epileptic than when he 
was not. The experiment was repeated 
with the other person described either 
as “warm and friendly” or “cold and un- 
friendly.” It was found that people sat 
further away from the “unfriendly” 
person than from the “friendly” 
son (see Kleck, 1970). A further study 
was done to learn how far people would 
remain from an amputee. In this case a 
young man in a specially adapted wheel 
chair simulated the amputee. College 
students were asked to enter the room 
and teach cither the amputee or a nor- 
mal person to fold Paper figures. The 
students sat further from the amputee 
than from a supposedly normal indi- 
vidual (Kleck et al., 1969). These studies 
were supported by grants from an asso- 
ciation to aid crippled children, which 
was interested in exploring the isolation 
experienced by stigmatized individuals. 
ak oe. Person in a wheel chair 

Pf at a greater distance would be 


per- 
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likely to have some effect upon his Ta 
vation, attitudes, and feclings of beton% 
ing with normal individuals. ji 
There is a definite need for stue not 
the ecology of natural work gP iy 
only as a complement for Jaire de- 
studies, but from the standpoint ot ar 
termining how task affects Pa ology 
rangements. Whyte studied tigo na 
of 12 Chicago restaurants where 
tion between the dining room a ante 
kitchen employces was commonP role 
He attributed some conflict to th vait- 
reversal that occurred when female who 
resses handed orders to male ny than 
were more highly paid and skilled difi- 
the waitresses. Whyte found the ating 
culty could be resolved by ehas a 7 
direct face-to-face contact between ae 
Tesses and cooks (Whyte, 1956). ving 
restaurants reduce the friction by a s 
the waitresses place the custome 
ders on slips that are attached 0n § 
board to the window between w 
and dining room. The men pick slates 
order slips, fill them, and put the sot 
in the compartment where the wa face 
pick them up, thus eliminating z the 
to-face contacts. In the code ounte! 
American West, a face-to-face se tbe 
constituted a challenge that could aside 
ignored. The prudent man pn he 
when the top guns walked do Jes us 
street. Dwight Eisenhower desc™ „embe! 
code in a speech delivered in Noy 
1953: 


es of 


clip’ 


od 
calle 
I was raised in a little town ` Marshal $ 
Abilene, Kansas. We had as our , tha 


man called Wild Bill Hickok. “ig a 
town had a code, and I was PA ct anyone 
to prize that code. It was: M agree- a 
face-to-face with whom you dis Behin the 
could not sneak up on him nom eri o 
do any damage to him, without k f you ™ oe 
penalty of an enraged citizenry. me risks * 
him face-to-face and took the a mos 

he did, you could get away with @ 
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i 
pae, as long as the bullet was in front 
see Aurthur, 1966). 


T studies described here tell us 
i i things about the way that people 
Caters c-to-face groups, predominately 
ea, use space. It will only be a 
of ie of time before comparable studies 
lit her cultures begin to appcat in the 
( erature. Certainly the work of Hall 
Me ca 1966) and Birdwhistell (1952) 
is gurs well in this regard. However, it 
oe ask how these findings 
Sin pe applied in practice—how they 
face marketed to do some good and 
crease the sum total of human hap- 
roe If one finds that French Cana- 
ian students are able to tolerate closer 
Presence than can their English Cana- 
in counterparts, does this mean that 
: Quebec architect can (a) use 3 smaller 
a for the same number of students, 
pal double the number of students 17 
to at size classrooms, oF (€) attempt 
ig nange the students’ spatial pe 
È es by increasing the distances be 
ween chairs? The answers must be 
Biven in terms of goals, objectives, and 
Values rather than technical specifica- 
tions. The architect can develop the 
Present trends even furt k 
vantage of the closeness of French-Cana- 
dian students and use smaller © a 
—or make the classroom more soci0- 
fugal in order to keep the students away 
ftom one another—or he can disregard 
this finding completely. What he shoul 
do is a question of value that involves 
something which he creates himself or 
accepts from others; it does 1 
of the problem itself. i 
treat symmetry and 
values and arrange th 
terms of a spatial esthe 
sumption that schoolchildren ar 


ceedingly plastic and shou 
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in line with universal and logical spatial 
principles. I prefer to begin with the 
idea that man himself and what he 
wants to do (his value system) repre- 
sents the yardstick by which design solu- 
tions must be measured. 

This still leaves open the question of 
how studies of what is can help in de- 
ciding what should be. These two condi- 
tions are not necessarily independent; 
what presently exists tends to become 
sacred (i-€., valuable in its own right). 
A designer is rarely criticized for doing 
what has been done in the past; he may 
not get much praise for it either, but 
there will be few cries of indignation 
or outrage. There are reasons—histori- 
cal, cultural, economic, and functional 
—why things developed as they did. The 
schoolhouse is not simply the result of 
accident and inadequate theorizing; it 
arose in response to a certain type of 
teaching (sit and learn) in a certain 
type of society. Studying the nature of 
nature has always been an important 

art of any scientific field although one 
finds it occasionally labeled as a pre- 
liminary ot “pre-experimental” activity. 

Observational data can also be used in 
teaching people who must work in vari- 
ous settings. An English-Canadian 
teacher may feel uncomfortable at the 
close proximity of her French-Canadian 
pupils and her French-Canadian col- 
leagues. Not being aware that this is 
part of their culture, she may feel per- 
sonally affronted and assaulted—on the 
edge of panic. The Jewish child from 
New York’s lower East Side where close 
contact is the rule is likely to feel that 
people in the Midwest are cold and 
distant. Apart from the idea of design- 
ing schools for Puerto Rican or Jewish 
children that take into account the way 
these children use time and space— 
and I want to emphasize that I am not 
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sure how this can be done—there seems 
the more practical possibility of using 
knowledge of the ethnic group to pre- 
pare teachers from other backgrounds 
who will work with the children. One 
teaches what is to people who must deal 
with the present situation rather than, 
in the case of building a school for X 
group of children, equating what is with 
what should be. 

From a practical standpoint, knowl- 
edge of how groups arrange themselves 
can assist in fostering or discouraging re- 
lationships. A library that is intended to 
be sociofugal space, where interaction is 
discouraged, requires knowledge of how 
to arrange people to minimize unwanted 
contact. One possibility is to use the 
rank order of preferred arrangements by 
interacting groups as arrangements to 
be avoided in sociofugal space. On this 
basis, corner seating would be less satis- 
factory than opposite or distant seating 
in the sociofugal setting. An Emily Post 


or Amy Vanderbilt may know Do 
principles intuitively, and diploma vs 
protocol may codify them, but there t 
need to make them explicit and on 
them to empirical test. To an increas! g 
extent we find ourselves being ee aes 
by impersonal environments in ere 
halls, airports, waiting rooms, and a 
bices. Many aspects of the pronon e 
environment have been placed for C% 
of maintenance and efficient dem 
with little cognizance given to gat 
social functions. These principles i s 
be of most help in institutional oT 
where the occupants have little con o 
over their surroundings. The study wot 
small group ecology is important, ing 
only from the standpoint of develoP y 
an adequate theory of human a o 
that takes into account the contex 
social relationships, but also from y 
practical standpoint of designing Sere 
maintaining functional spaces “ 
human relationships can develop- 
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RAYMOND G. HUNT 


Conceptual framework 
Any social system, and especially a for- 
mal organization, may be viewed struc- 
turally as an at least partially interlock- 
ing complex of positions. These posi- 
tions represent the functional divisions 
of labor deemed useful to achievement 
of the system’s goals and are populated 
by a collection of particular individuals 
each of whom occupies at least one but 
commonly more than one of them (cf. 
Gross, et al., 1958, and in connection 
with much of what follows). 
Organizationally the positional struc: 
ture of social systems follows a general 
“principle” of complementarity. Posi- 
tions tend to be grouped as dyadic units 
around a set of complementary rights 
and duties—complementary in that the 
“rights” of a given or focal-position are 
the “duties” of some other or counter- 
position and the “rights” of the latter 
are the “duties” of the former. Thus the 
focal-position “child” may be analyzed 
in relation to complementary counter: 
Positions “mother” and/or “father.’ 
Each position in a system, therefore, 1$ 
differentiated with reference to one oF 
more other positions in relation to which 
it stands in complementary contrast. ‘ 
This complementary contrast 15, o; 
course, a function b l f the com- 
plex patterns of behavio 7 
around these positions and embodying 
the relevant mutual expectations ( 
tights and duties) Vi è vis one an 
Abridged from Chapter 4 us einer 


Administrator, Buffalo, vise 
with permission of the publisher- 
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G. E. Holloway ( 
ty of New york, 


held by occupants of positions. It is 
possible, therefore, to regard social proc- 
ess as an interaction of positions pat- 
terned in terms of these complementary 
expectations which are themselves called 
roles. 

It will be seen that a role represents 
the content of a position or the behav- 
ioral implications of positional occu- 
pancy and that, for a given social 
system, the shape of social interaction 
will depend heavily upon the position- 
role differentiations and definitions 
current within it. Moreover, because 
roles entail expectations for attributes 
(i.e., personal characteristics) as well as 
for behavior, they also contribute to 
definitions of personal identity (self) 
and thereby further influence interac- 
tion indirectly (see Goffman, 1959, 
1961). 

It is important to remember that a 
role can be comprehensively described 
only with reference to other roles asso- 
ciated with positions complementary to 
that occupied by the “role player.” In 
most instances a given focal-position or 
role (e.g., teacher) will stand in organi- 
zational relation to more than a single 
counter-position (€.-, pupil, colleague, 
principal, etc.). The totality of counter- 
positions that can be set in meaningful 
complementary contrast with a given 
focal-position is therefore said to de- 
scribe that focal-position’s role-set (cf. 
Kahn, et al., 1964). Thus, the role-set 


ge and the School 


Eds.), Focus on Chan) 
1965, pp. 37-46, 
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of a “teacher” includes, among others, 
the counter-positions “pupil, col- 
league,” “principal,” etc. Taking these 
counter-positions one at a time, the 
particular array of expectations asso- 
ciated with the relationship between a 
given focal-position (teacher) and a 
single counter-position (principal) is 
termed a role-sector (cf. Gross, et al., 
1958). The idea of the role-sector 
makes plain the fact that roles vary 
somewhat depending upon the particu- 
lar counter-position comprising the other 
half of the dyad at a given time, In 
other words, the “teacher” role is dif- 
ferent in relation to “principal” 
what it is in relation to “pupil.” 
We might observe that some theorists 
(eg, Sarbin, 1954) regard Positions as 
the units of society (structure) and roles 
as the units of culture (content or func- 
tion). It is also useful to point out that 
the term position js here used as some 
earlier theorists (Linton, 1945) used the 
term status.1 We shall see later, how- 
ever, that it is useful to Teserve the term 
€T purpose and so avoid 


from 


much confusion 


The differentiation of roles 


We may assume that through the com- 
Plex processes of socialization individuals 
develop modes for representing the pan- 
oply of positional differentiations and 
tole patternings defining the social sys- 
tem in which they operate, Some of 
these representations they will acquire as 
a result of direct experience and others 
will develop as a consequence of indirect 
influences. At all events these representa- 
tions will be individualized matters and 


1 The term “office” 
nify the same struct 


differences in conn 
1946), 


has also been used to sig- 
ural notion, but with some 
otation (see Gerth & Mills, 
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so will entail some variation ee 
persons even within the same socia no 
tem. Therefore, our conceptualization s 
roles must be sufficiently ae eee 
to accommodate the fact and rami 
tions of variation. i he 
Hence it is helpful to consider t 
following role varieties: be 
Ls Role prescriptions: These M 
thought of as the “cultural aewcei 
ments” within a social system. A is 
tion of a role prescription ! the 
abstraction drawn from aggregating a 
behaviors of a number of ee sents 
comparable positions. Thus it re padency 
some sort of behavioral central ten an 
among the several positional oo 
distributed through space- and onc 
Consequently, a role prescripta t ani 
stated, is extremely unlikely to be dual: 
plified by any specific single He oe 
This is why, of course, the ant er 
gist commonly employs a numP 
informants before constructing 
“model” of a society's role ee 
2. Role stereotypes: While ya y 
take role prescriptions to be abs recog 
defined cultura] givens, we must crete 
nize that individuals encounter a öf 
representations of them in a mani call 
ways and contexts. These we can w 
variant manifestations, From ow 
Postulate, the individual cul- 
Personalized representations of tY hibit 
tural requirements which may C% er 
considerable variation as between F 
Sons. These personal role constru. an 
we call role Stereotypes, It is imp et 
to bear in mind that the word St he 
types here implies no judgment ° jver 
adequacy of the construction. A Ejio 
person’s stereotype may be highly ed 
ṣyncratic or it may be largely ae e0” 
€ point is that it is necessarily ‘is 
typic Psychologically for there eva 
determinate evidential base for its 
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ation. It is a cognitive or mediational 
process built up from a “sample” from 
the universe of possible exposures. 

3. Role expectations: We have al- 
ready observed that any construction of 
a role includes specifications concerning 
the behavior both of the person himself 
and also of the behavior of the occu- 
pants of positions complementary to his 
own. It is common practice to refer to 
that aspect of a total role construction 
that refers to the behavior of another as 
a “role expectation.” While we have 
talked of this matter in terms of comple- 
mentarities of positions it would be 
perfectly legitimate to use the term 

role expectation” to refer to any antici- 
pation of particular behavior patterns 
contingent upon another’s occupancy 
of any given position regardless of any 
telationship to one’s own. 
, Persons holding expectations concern- 
ing the role performances of others com- 
monly strive to communicate their 
expectations to the focal-person in hopes 
of influencing the latter to conform to 
them. Each of the counter-persons com- 
municating such expectations can be 
thought of as a role-sender and his com- 
municated expectations can be called a 
sent-role (cf. Kahn, et al., 1964). A 
focal-person’s perceptions of the totality 
of sent-roles respecting his position W! 
weigh heavily in shaping his role 
stereotype—indeed, if we define any 
source of information (including mass 
media, films, etc.) concerning a role as 
a role-sender, then we could define role 
stereotypes as synthesized perceptions of 
sent-roles. 

With these statemen 
be seen that any socia 
tutes a more or less CO 
influence network. Organi 
system is describable and : 
terms of the temporally-relaby 


ts in mind, it can 


] system consti- 
tual 


tional relations or influence patterns 
among the positions into which the sys- 
tem has been structurally differentiated. 
4. Role enactments: The constructs 
we have stated thus far have been cog- 
nitive or mediational in form.? We may 
posit that they will operate among the 
determinants of the actual behavior 
manifested by a given positional occu- 
pant. However, as these cognitive as- 
pects of roles are abstract and/or 
stereotypic they function as schemas or 
behavior models and not as exclusive 
causal agents. In short, the actual role 
behavior exhibited by a person will be 
associated with a variety of antecedent 
conditions and variables among which 
the cognitive components of roles will 
be only one (though highly important 
ones). Thus we shall refer to a person’s 
actual role behavior as a “role enact- 
ment.” Now from what we have already 
said it is plain that role enactments can 
vary between individuals occupying simi- 
lar positions either as a result of varia- 
tions in their cognitive role construc- 
tions, or because of variations in the 
“stimulus” field in which they behave, 
or, of course, both. Furthermore, the 
role enactments of a single person can 
vary through time as a function of the 
same factors. 
< Counter-role expectations: While 
this label is unfortunately cumbersome, 
it refers to another highly important 
aspect of role phenomena that requires 
mention; from his perceptions of sent- 
roles, and also from more subtle sources 
(see Goffman, 1959), each person not 
only develops constructions pertaining 
to his own behavior and expectations of 
others’ behavior, he likewise forms con- 


Il not consider how roles 
ly they must be sent be- 
he role expectation com- 
role is itself cognitive. 


2 we have not and wi 
are sent, but obvious 
haviorally. However, tl 
municated in the sent- 
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structions of what others expect of him. 
Indeed, in practice these several con- 
ceptualizations mutually reinforce and 
modify one another and some theorists 
have even held that the latter one is a 
ptime determiner of the former two 
(Mead, 1934). In any event, a person’s 
conceptualization of others’ expectations 
will be an important influence upon his 
behavior. 


Salience and definiteness of role 
constructions 

The salience of a role refers to its promi- 
nence and/or importance in a person’s 
life situation, By implication, the more 
salient a role the greater will be a per- 
son’s “investment” in jt and its com- 
ponents, the more will he tend to organ- 
ize his “view of things” around it, the 


more intense than 
ient roles, 

tole refers to the 
ation of elements 
tole Construction, 


more indefinite and 
tole Construction the 


greater will be the Possibility for conflict 
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involving it and the greater will be the 
person’s anxiety in performing it. 
Many factors influence the definite 
ness of a role construction, but we mai 
need to mention only two: position 
awareness and experience. Obviously oa 
most basic requirement for a definite 
tole construction is awareness of the p 
sitional differentiation defining the dista’ 
social system in which the person wet 
tions. As a corollary we may observe ae 
it is also necessary that the person 4 z 
cate position occupants with some ke 
cision. It should be clear that awarent 
of the positional structure of a system 1°, 
by itself, insufficient to effective Zanes 
behavior without accompanying ve t 
ness of the distribution of partion 
others among these positions. He 
without adequate and comprehensi 
positional awareness, a person’s Sa 
behavior is likely to be less than apt 
even inept. as 
The second factor of interest to YS i- 
a contributor to role definition is oe 
ence. It is highly credible that, in a 
eral, the more “practice” a person has 
tole playing the clearer and more di r 
entiated will these roles become: ve 
thermore, their reciprocal features ? 
likely to be sharpened with the une 
that greater consensus among role No 
structions is likely to be achieved. - ý- 
less important is a growth in “sophis e 
cation” entailing a relaxation in ae 
rigidity of role construction and cso 
ment. This proceeds from greater aya! s 
ness of and sensitivity to the variation 


in role construction and enactment com 


mon in the community and the on 
tional interrelationships between a 
Variations and other system componen s 
Sophistication also implies a contin’ e 
awareness of the fundamental invarian® 
of the role as a positional attribute ¥? 
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observed variations being represented as 
variant forms of the same role structure. 


Role conflict 

In any complex social system involving 
a large number of interrelated positional 
differentiations and with individuals 
simultaneously occupying a variety of 
positions, some related and some not, 
there is obviously wide latitude for 
confusion and conflict. This will be espe- 
cially true in any setting where norma- 
tive guides are uncertain Or inconsistent 
—a condition akin to what Durkheim 
and Merton have called anomie. 

_ Actually there are a variety of condi- 
tions that can produce role conflict. 


None of these will be discussed in €x- 


haustive detail, but we shall inventory 
umstances. Before 


certain prominent circ 

doing so, however, We must be clear 
about the usage of the term “conflict” 
in this discussion. We shall use the term 
to denote one or both of two conditions, 
the second of which is not typical of 
psychological discussions of conflict. 


In the first, and usual, sens 
refers to a condition where an individual 


experiences the simultaneous arousal of 
two or more incompatible behavioral 
tendencies. In this case the person is 
likely to be “aware” O the conflict, 
though not necessarily able to resolve it 
or even to identify clearly 


In the second, atypical, sem “conf a 
may refer to a situation in which the 
irements wou be 


objective social require : 
such as to demand simultaneous, incom- 
patible responses from the person. 

mself might not 


this case, the person hi 


be aware of the “conflict” owing tsr 
f the situation or 


inadequate definition OF © <. 
because of indefinite, inarticulate P 
tion-role differentiation. Thus the te 


conflict is used here to denote any con 
dition wherein the person fachen ia 
a field the requirements of which are in 
conflict whether he perceives it so or 
not. The reason for this broad usage 
rather than the more usual “intra = 
sonal” formulation is that the ped of 
our interest in dealing with role concepts 
is interpersonal and conflict may exist if 
not, strictly speaking, within either of 
the participants, then in the relationship 
where the resulting “tension” may be 
expected to have behavioral conse- 
quences of great disruptive potential 
because its sources are unrecognized and 
therefore difficult to cope with adap- 
tively. 

With this preface we can turn to a 
survey of some prominent circumstances 
productive of conflict. 


1. The most obvious of these is repre- 
sented by a situation in which the 
erson perceives himself to, or does 
in fact, occupy two or more positions, 
both of which are relevant to the 
situation and the role constructions 
of which are incompatible. An illus- 
tration of this variety of role conflict 
can be seen in the well-worn Holly- 
wood plot theme in which a dedi- 
cated policeman is called upon to 
arrest his miscreant brother. 

2. A second condition is one wherein 
an individual’s role expectations are 
incompatible. In this case the 
conflict involves the projected per- 
formances of the occupants of 
counter-positions. Exemplification 
frequently can be found in the 
demands of parents that their ado- 
lescent offspring behave at once 

independently and subordinately. 

_ A third condition is one wherein an 

individual’s role stereotype is incom- 
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patible with his construction of the 
other’s role expectations. This form 
of role conflict, involving perceptions 
of sent-roles, is authentically inter- 
personal whether the person’s con- 
structions are accurate or not for it 
refers explicitly to the matter of one’s 
behavior in relation to others. In 
some ways this species of conflict is 
similar to the first type and, indeed, 
either or both kinds could be aroused 
by the same circumstances. What 
differentiates them is that in the first 
type the person perceives himself as 
occupying multiple and conflictin 
positions whereas in this third form 
he perceives himself as occupying a 
single position the counter-role ex- 
pectations of which are inconsistent 
with his role stereotype. For instance, 
the policeman in our first example 
might regard the conflict 
one of his “duty” and hi 
expectations that he wil] s 
duty to familia] sentiment, 
4. Another condition would be repre- 


sented by a circumstance wherein an 
individual’s role ex 


y Inconsistent 


non-role-related 
feature of the stimulus field. For 


Ous teacher con- 


; Pro- 
€ Inconsistent with 
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a seeming necessity to N ba 
picket as a means to produce ace } 
in an unsympathetic school a : 
This condition docs not jade ae 
tole conflict per se perhaps, but vior 
entailing conflict among ee 
determinants. It is of great imp to 
however, because of its ee 
problems of status to which we $ 
come presently, 


e 
Although we shall not discuss me 
matter, it is to be expected that diffe en 
kinds of conflict will entail differe” 
implications for social process an ties 
should be evident now that the un 
of role conflict and of role-linked ; 
flict are many. What is importan can 
Keep in mind is that role-conflict e 
arise from actual requirements of the er 
havioral field whether  veridically at 
ceived or not, or from perceptual T 
or from failure to achieve an adequa jon 
definite and articulated constructi 
of position-role, 


Status 


Status in this discussion is not sng as 
mous with position but is cont Dor 
an attribute of positions, Without 14 
ing the point, status can be thought, 2 
as referring to the “rank order” ‘ons: 
Position within a system of posit? 
ese rankings are a result of a nu™ Id 
of factors a Consideration of which wage 
take us too far afield. Suffice it tO ow 
that any position may rank high oF ne 
relative to others and that this stat 
connotes variations in the power an 
Prestige-respect accruing toa pes g 
Ow, there are a few complica 
matters. In the first place, since st@ o 
accrues to a position, any occupant iat 
the position acquires or is ascribed set 
Status. However, even within a gi 
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position, an individual’s achieved status 
may vary upward or downward from 
this base, depending upon features of 
his performance in the position. To be 
brief, a person’s role enactments setve 
to “validate” his status and so may 
modify it. Consequently, ineptness in 
tole enactment will lead to a loss in 
status. 

The second complicating factor is 
perhaps of even greater significance: 
There is a frequent tendency to think 
of status as a sort of unitary monolith. 
However, while it is true that we can 
grossly characterize a person as having 
a certain status, strictly speaking status 
is associated with positions, not persons. 
Since each person will occupy multiple 
positions, each of which accords him 
a status, we can with justice think of 
persons as being characterized by sta- 
tuses, And Homans (1961), for one, has 
teasoned, there is an interpersonal tend- 
ency to maintain congruence among 
these statuses and any inter 
volving incongruencies amon 


action in- 
g statuses 


will be strained and conflictful, inde- 
pendently of any specifics of role behav- 
ior. 


Conclusion 

From the preceding remarks it can be 
seen that a large part of the variance in 
interpersonal relations and organiza- 
tional functioning can be understood in 
terms of interactions among persons as 
occupants of positions and players of 
roles, In fact, many phenomena appear- 
ing in such relations and regularly 
ordered to personality traits and pecu- 
liarities of the individual parties involved 
are probably more properly viewed in 
terms of aspects and relations of posi- 
tions and roles and their correlative 
status. In other words, it must of needs 
be recognized that large parts of indi- 
vidual social behavior are formally de- 
termined and have little to do with the 
specific intrapsychic aspects of the 
behaver. 


31 The norm of reciprocity: a preliminary statement 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER 


The aims of this paper are: (1) to indi- 
cate the manner in which the concept 
of reciprocity is tacitly involved in but 
formally neglected by modern functional 
theory; (2) to clarify the concept and 
display some of its diverse intellectual 
contents, thus facilitating its theoretical 
employment and research utility; and 
(3) to suggest concretely ways in which 
the clarified concept provides new lever- 
age for analysis of the central problems 
of sociological theory, namely, account- 


ing for stability and instability in social 
systems. 


Reciprocity and functional theory 
My concern with reciprocity developed 
initially from a critical reexamination of 
current functional theory, especially the 
work of Robert Merton and Talcott 
Parsons. The fullest Tamifications of 
what follows can best be seen in this 
theoretical context. Merton’s familiar 
paradigm of functionalism stresses that 
analysis must begin with the identifica- 
tion of some problematic pattern of 
human behavior, some institution, role, 
or shared pattern of belief. Merton 
stipulates clearly the basic functionalist 
assumption, the way in which the prob- 
lematic pattern is to be understood: he 
holds that the “central orientation of 
functionalism” is “expressed in the prac- 
tice of interpreting data by establishing 
their consequences for larger structures 
in which they are implicated” (1957) 


Excerpted from the Am 


erican Sociological 
author and the American 
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a o Review, 1960, 25, 161 
Sociological Association. 


ir 
The functionalist’s emphasis upon studi 
ing the existent consequences, mag 
going functions or dysfunctions. jate 
social pattern may be better appe cem 
if it is remembered that this eon 
developed in a polemic ae a 
earlier anthropological notion rse, 
“survival.” The survival, of cou 
was regarded as a custom held sstent 
unexplainable in terms of its a ere 
consequences or utility and which, p er- 
fore, had to be understood with ar- 
ence to its consequences for socia 
rangements no longer present. the 
Functionalism, to repeat, explains s 0 
Persistence of social patterns in me 
their ongoing consequences for eE 
social systems. If social survivals, W ces, 
by definition have no such conseque”! e 
are conceded to exist or to be post ism 
then it would seem that function?” 
is by its Own admission incapa sut 
explaining them. To suggest that pd 
vivals do not help us to unders™ e- 
other patterns of social behavior ÍS A 
side the mark. The decisive issue a 
whether existent versions of functio” t 
theory can explain social survivals, ” 
whether specifie social survivals 
explain other social patterns. ve 
It would seem that functionalists P4 
he: 
but one of two choices: either ce 
must dogmatically deny the eriste as 
Or possibility of functionless one 
(survivals), ‘and assert that all att 
behavior is explainable parsimon0 ta 
on the basis of the same fundame? 
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-79, with permission of 
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functionalist assumption, that is, in 
terms of its consequences for surround- 
ing social structures; OT, more reason- 
ably, they must concede that some 
social patterns are or may be surviv- 
als, admitting that existent functional 
theory fails to account for such instances. 
In the latter case, functionalists must 
develop further their basic assumptions 
on the generalized level required. I be- 
lieve that one of the strategic ways in 
which such basic assumptions can be 
developed is by recognizing the manner 
in which the concept of reciprocity 1S 
tacitly involved in them, and by €x- 
plicating the concept’s implications for 
functional theory- 
The tacit implication of the concept 
of reciprocity in functional theory can 
be illustrated in Merton’s analysis of 
the latent functions of the political ma- 
chine in the United States 
inquires how politica 
tinue to operate, despite the f 
they frequently run counter to bot 
the mores and the law. The general 
form of his explanation js to identify 
the consequences of the machine for 
surrounding structures and to demon 
strate that the machine performs post- 
tive functions which are at the same 
time not adequately fulfilled by other 
existing patterns and structures” (1957 
p. 73). It seems evident, howevehs that 
simply to establish its consequences fOr 
other social structures provides no an- 
swer to the question of t 
of the political machine (cf. GO" 
1gsgb). The explanation mis be- 
cause no explicit analysis is made of the 
feedback through which the social struc 
tures or groups, whose needs are satishie 
by the political machine, in tur 
ciprocate” and repay the mi 
the services received from 1t , 


case, the patterns of reciprocity, implie 


in the notion of the “corruption” of the 
machine, are well known and fully docu- 
mented. i 

To state the issue generally: the de- 
monstration that A is functional for B 
can help to account for A’s persistence 
only if the functional theorist tacitly 
assumes some principle of reciprocity. 
It is in this sense that some concept of 
reciprocity apparently has been smug- 
gled into the basic but unstated postu- 
lates of functional analysis. The demon- 
stration that A is functional for B helps 
to account for A’s own persistence and 
stability only on two related assump- 
tions: (1) that B reciprocates A’s 
services, and (2) that B’s service to A 
is contingent upon A’s performance of 
positive functions for B. The second 
assumption, indeed, is one implication 
of the definition of reciprocity as a 
transaction. Unless B’s services to Aare 
contingent upon the services provided 
by A, it is pointless to examine the latter 
if one wishes to account for the persist- 
ence of A. 

It may be assumed, as a first approxi- 
mation, that a social unit or group is 
more likely to contribute to another 
which provides it with benefits than to 
one which does not; nonetheless, there 
are certain general conditions under 
which one pattern may provide benefits 
for the other despite a lack of reci- 
procity- An important case of this situ- 
ation arrangements 
constrain the continuance of services. 
If B is considerably mo 
A, B may force A to benefit it with 


little or no reciprocity. 
rangement, to be sure, is less stable than 
one in which B’s reciprocity motivates 
A to continue performing services for 
B, but it is hardly for this reason socio- 
logically unimportant. 

The problem can also be approached 
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in terms of the functional aon 
(see Gouldner, 1959b) of two ae re! 
tive to each other. For example, B may 
have many alternative sources = sup- 
plying the services that it norma y té 
ceives from A. A, however, may be 
dependent upon B's services and have 
no, or comparatively few, alternatives. 
Consequently, the continued provision 
of benefits by one pattern, A, for an- 
other, B, depends not only upon G) 
the benefits which A in turn receives 
from B, but also on (2) the power 
which B possesses relative to A, and 
(3) the alternative sources of services 
accessible to each, beyond those pro- 
vided by the other. In short, an explan- 
ation of the stability of a pattern, or of 
the relationship between A and B, re- 
quires investigation of mutually con- 
tingent benefits rendered and of the 
manner in which this mutual contin- 
gency is sustained. The latter, in turn, 
requires utilization of two different 
theoretical traditions and general orien- 
tations, one stressing the significance of 
power differences and the other em- 
phasizing the degree of mutual depend- 
ence of the patterns or parties involved. 
Functional theory, then, 
some assumption concerning rec 
It must, however, avoid the “P. 
Fallacy” which optimistically 
that structures securing 
from others will invariably be “grateful” 
and will always reciprocate. Therefore 
it cannot be merely hypostatized that 
reciprocity will operate in every case; 
its occurrence must, instead, be docu- 
mented empirically. Although Teciprocal 
relations stabilize patterns, it need not 
follow that a lack of reciprocity is 
socially impossible or invariably disrup- 
tive of the patterns involved. Relations 
with little or no reciprocity may, for 
example, occur when power disparities 


requires 
iprocity. 
ollyanna 
assumes 
“satisfactions” 


> her. 
allow gne party to coerce m a ie 
There may also be special aa the 
which compensate for or jane of à 
tensions which arise in the even suc 
breakdown in reciprocity. seh he 
compensatory mechanisms there 2 tp 
culturally shared prescriptions © such 
sided or unconditional generosity, the 
as the Christian notion of age: m 
other cheek” or “walking the Sales 
mile,” the feudal notion of Tacen 
oblige,” or the Roman notion O 1 pr% 
ency.” There may also be oer 
hibitions banning the examinat p ; 
certain interchanges from the ity, 2 
point of their concrete reciproci Pi 
expressed by the cliché, “It's er 
gift but the sentiment that <npiticd 
The major point here is that a 
analysis fails to detect the age nat | 
functional reciprocity, or finds neces” 
has been disrupted, it becomes a the 
Saty to search out and analy". may 
Compensatory arrangements tha esult- 
Provide means of controlling the " rob 
ant tensions, thereby enabling the P 
lematic pattern to remain stable. 


The “exploitation” problem Jemic 
It was not only the functionalist P? at 
against the concept of survive i 

obscured the significance and in? Bi 

the study of unequal exchange 
similar result is also produced A 
suspicion with which many ‘a 
Sociologists understandably regar ncept 
concept of “exploitation.” This CO jona! 
of course is central to the tradit jsm 
socialist critique of modern capi tt 
In the now nearly-forgotten ara 
of political economy, “exploita u 
efes to g relationship in wbic inds 
earned income results from certain 
of unequal exchange. 


; e 
€ continued use of the cone 


to 
the 


pto 
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exploitation im sociological analyses of 
sexual relations stems largely from the 
brilliant work of Willard Waller on the 
dynamics of courtship. Waller's ambiv- 
alent comments about the concept 
suggest why it has fallen into sociologi- 
cal disrepute. “The word exploitation 
is by no means a desirable one,” ex- 
plains Waller, “but we have not been 
able to find another which will do as 
well. The dictionary definition of ex- 
ploitation as an ‘unfair or unjust utili- 
zation of another’ contains a value 
judgment, and this value judgment is 
really a part of the ordinary sociological 
meaning of the term” (1951, P- 163)- 
In short, the concept of ‘exploitation 
may have become disreputable because 
its value implications conflict with 
modern sociology’s effort to place itself 
on a value-free basis, as well as be- 
cause it is a concept commonly and 
correctly associated with the critique of 
modern society emphasized by the polit- 
ical left. But the concept need not be 


used in such an ideological manner; it 
can be employed simply to refer to cer- 
exchange 


tain transactions involving an 
of things of unequal value. It is im- 
portant to guarantee that the ordinary 
value implications of a term do not 
intrude upon its scientific use. It is 
also important, however, to prevent 
our distaste for the ideological implica- 
tions of exploitation from inducing 4 
compulsive and equally ideological neg- 
lect of its cognitive substance. 

The unsavory implications of the con- 
cept of exploitation have not excluded 
it from studies of sexual relations, 
although almost all other specializations 
in sociology eschew it. Why this is so 
remains a tempting problem for the 
sociology of knowledge, but cannot be 
explored here. In the present context, 
the important implications ar the fol- 


lowing: If the possible sexual exploita- 
tion of daughters by fathers gives rise, 
as Davis (1949) suggests, to mecha- 
nisms that serve to prevent this, then it 
would seem that other types of exploita- 
tion may also be controlled by other 
kinds of mechanisms. These may be no 
less important and universal than the 
incest taboo. If the exploitation of 
women by men (or men by women) is 
worthy of sociological attention, then 
also worth studying is the exploitation 
of students by teachers, of workers by 
management or union leaders, of pa- 
tients by doctors, and so on. If the 
notion of exploitation, in a value-free 
sense, is useful for the analysis of sexual 
relations then it can be of similar aid 
in analyzing many other kinds of social 
relations. 

Doubtless “exploitation” is by now so 
heavily charged with misleading ideo- 
logical resonance that the term itself 
can scarcely be salvaged for purely sci- 
entific purposes and will, quite properly, 
be resisted by most American sociolo- 
gists. This ig unimportant. Perhaps a 
Tess emotionally freighted—if infelici- 
tous—term such as “reciprocity imbal- 
ance” will suffice to direct attention 
once again to the crucial question of 


unequal exchanges. 


ntarity and reciprocity 
e meaning of the 
ty should be tê- 


Compleme 
The question of the 
concept of reciprocit 
ee Consideration of some of the 
ways in which the reciprocity problem 
is treated by Parsons helps to distinguish 

i ity from other cognate concepts. 
A in the nature of social 


“Jt is inherent ! $ 
$ » writes Parsons, that the 


o's need-dispositions 
reaction an 
Jy Presumably, 


interaction, 
gratification of eg 1 
is contingent on alter’s 
vice versa” (1951) P: 21 
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therefore, if the gratification of either 
party’s needs is not contingent upon 
the other’s reactions, the stability of 
their relation is undermined. This, in 
turn, implies that if a social system is to 
be stable there must always be some 
“mutuality of gratification” (Parsons & 
Shils, 1951, p. 107). Social system 
stability, then, presumably depends in 
part on the mutually contingent ex- 
change of gratifications, that is, on reci- 
procity as exchange. 

This, however, remains an insight the 
implications of which are never syste- 
matically explored. For example, the 
implications of differences in the degree 
of mutuality or in the symmetry of reci- 
procity are neglected. Again, while the 
concept of “exploitation” assumes cen- 
tral importance in Parsons’ commentary 
on the patient-doctor relation, it is 
never precisely defined, examined, and 
located in his general theory. 

One reason for Parson’s neglect of 
reciprocity is that he, like some other 
sociologists, does not distinguish it from 
the concept of complementarity. Parsons 
uses the two concepts as if they are 
synonymous and, for the most part, 
centers his analysis on complementarity 
to the systematic neglect of reciprocity 
rigorously construed. The term com- 
plementarity, however, is itself an am- 
biguous one and is not, in all of its 
meanings, synonymous with reciprocity. 
Complementarity has at least four dis- 
tinct meanings: 

Complementarity, may mean that a 
right (x) of Ego against Alter implies 
a duty (—x) of Alter to Ego. Given 
the often vague use of the term “right,” 
it is quite possible that this proposition, 
in one aspect, is only an expansion of 
some definition of the concept “right.” 
To that degree, of course, this is simply 
an analytic proposition. The interesting 


Sociological questions, however, aps 
only when issues of empirical ieee 
rather than logical implication p 
raised. For example, where a prone 
shares a belief that some anon vs 
cupant has a certain right, say the DoR 
of a wife to receive support from i 
husband, does the group in fact 4 a 
share a belief that the husband = T 
obligation to support the wife? I i 
more, even though rights may og S 
or empirically imply duties, it need ae 
follow that the reverse is true. In nee 
words, it does not follow that OE is 
and duties are always transitive. 1 o 
can be seen in a second meaning 
complementarity. 

Complementarity, may mean Ego 
what is a duty (—x) of Alter to Iter 
implies a right (x) of Ego against A is 
On the empirical level, while this ae- 
often true, of course, it is also z 
times false, For example, what i e 
regarded as a duty of charity oT ther 
bearance, say a duty to “turn the F a 
cheek,” need not be socially definea an 
the right of the recipient. While a es i 
may be regarded as having an an to 
tional obligation to tell the alge o 
everyone, even to a confirmed han tha 
ple in his group might not claim uth 
the liar has a right to have the r 
told him, ple- 

The other two meanings of gom ë- 
mentarity differ substantially. Comp 
mentarity may mean that a right (x) ) 
Alter against Ego implies a duty ( en- 
of Alter to Ego, Similarly, complen of 
taritys may mean that a duty iB Ego 
Ego to Alter implies a right (y) ° 
against Alter. 

In these four implications © ipro 
plementarity—sometimes called rec!P % 
cal rights and obligations—there erly 
two distinctive types of cases. BAE 
speaking, complementarity refers 5 


f com 
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to the first two meanings sketched 
above, where what is a right of Ego 
implies an obligation of Alter, or where 
a duty of Alter to Ego implies a right 
of Ego against Alter. Only the other 
two meanings, however, involve true 
instances of reciprocity, for only in these 
does what one party receives from the 
other require some return, so that giving 
and receiving are mutually contingent. 
In short, complementarity connotes 
that one’s rights are another's obliga- 
tions, and vice versa. Reciprocity, how- 
ever, connotes that each party has rights 
and duties. This is more than an ana 
lytic distinction: it is an empirical 
generalization concerning role systems 
the importance of which as a datum 1s 
so elemental that it is commonly neg- 
lected and rarely made problematic. 
The English philosopher MacBeath 
suggests that this empirical generaliza- 
tion may be accounted for by the prin- 
ciple of ‘reciprocity (1952). This aon 
seem possible in several senses, one O 
which is that, were there only rights 
on the one side and duties on the other, 
exchange whatsoever. 


there need be no hat 
Stated differently, it would seem tha 
patterns of reciproc- 


there can be stable patte 4 
ity qua exchange only insofar as ae 
party has both rights and cities. in 
effect, then, reciprocity has its cnt 
icance for role systems in that it ee 
to structure each role so as to aa 
both rights and dutics. It is now clear, 


at any rate, that reciprocity is by x 
means identical with complemen : y 
and that the two are confused only 4 


theoretical peril. 


The norm of reciprocity ey 

ome cultural relativists, 1 
i norm 0 

hesized that a 

sal. As W estermarck 


Contrary to $ 
can be hypot 
reciprocity is univer 
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stated, “To requite a benefit, or to be 
grateful to him who bestows it, is prob- 
ably everywhere, at least under certain 
circumstances, regarded as a duty” 
(1908, vol. 2, p- 154). A norm of reci- 
procity is, I suspect, no less universal 
and important an element of culture 
than the incest taboo, although, simi. 
larly, its concrete formulations may 
vary with time and place. 

Specifically, I suggest that a norm of 
reciprocity, in its universal form, makes 
two interrelated, minimal demands: (1) 
people should help those who have 
helped them, and (2) people should 
not injure those who have helped them. 
Generically, the norm of reciprocity 
may be conccived of as a dimension to 
be found in all value systems and, in 
particular, as one among a number of 
“Principal Components” universally 
present in moral codes. (The task of the 
sociologist, in this regard, parallels that 
of the physicist who seeks to identify 
the basic particles of matter, the con- 
ditions under which they vary, and their 
relations to one another. ) 

To suggest that a norm of reciprocity 
is universal is not, of course, to assert 
that it is unconditional. Uncondition- 
ality would, indecd, be at variance with 
the basic character of the reciprocity 
norm which imposes obligations only 
contingently, that is, in response to the 
benefits conferred by others. Morcover, 
such obligations of repayment are con- 
tingent upon the imputed value of the 
benefit received. The value of the bene- 
ft and hence the debt is in propor- 
tion to and varies with—among other 
things—the intensity of the recipient’s 
need at the time the benefit was be- 
stowed (“a friend in need... .”), the 
resources of the donor (“he gave al- 
though he could ill afford it ), the 
motives imputed to the donor (“with- 
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out thought of gain”), and the nature 
of the constraints which are perceived 
to exist or to be absent (“he gave of 
his own free will . . .”). Thus the obli- 
gations imposed by the norm of reci- 
procity may vary with the status of the 
participants within a society. ; 

Similarly, this norm functions differ- 
ently in some degree in different cul- 
tures. In the Philippines, for example, 
the compadre system cuts across and 
pervades the political, economic, and 
other institutional spheres. Compadres 
are bound by a norm of reciprocity. If 
one man pays his compadre’s doctor’s 
bill in time of need, for example, the 
latter may be obligated to help the 
former’s son to get a government job. 
Here the tendency to govern all rela- 
tions by the norm of reciprocity, thereby 
undermining bureaucratic impersonal- 
ity, is relatively legitimate, hence overt 
and powerful. In the United States, 
however, such tendencies are weaker, 
in part because friendship relations are 
less institutionalized, Nonetheless, even 
in bureaucracies in this country such 
tendencies are endemic, albeit less legi- 
timate and overt. Except in friendship, 
kinship, and neighborly relations, a 
norm of reciprocity is not imposed on 
Americans by the “dominant cultural 
profile,” although it is commonly found 
in the latent or “substitute” culture 
structure in all institutional sectors, even 
the most rationalized, in the United 
States. 

In otherwise contrasting discussions 
of the norm of reciprocity one emphasis 
is notable. Some scholars, especially 
Homans (1958), Thurwald (1932) 
Simmel (1950), and Malinowski (1932), 
assert or imply that the reciprocity norm 
stipulates that the amount of the return 
to be made is “roughly equivalent” to 
what had been received. The problem 


, 


of equivalence is a difficult but impor- 
tant one. Whether in fact there 1$ 4 
reciprocity norm specifically oe 
that returns for benefits received 
equivalent is an empirical question. So, 
too, is the problem of whether such 4 
norm is part of or distinct from a ees 
general norm which simply requires We 
one return some (unspecified) bene h 
to benefactors. Logically prior to suc f; 
empirical problems, however, is the guer 
tion of what the meaning of equivalence 
would be in the former norm of equiv” 
alent reciprocity, 6 
Equivalence may have at least rl 
forms, the sociological and psycho L6 
namic significance of which are apt p 
be quite distinct. In the first case, hete 
omorphic reciprocity, equivalence na 
mean that the things exchanged may é 
concretely different but should be sgn 5 
in value, as defined by the actors in E 
situation. In the second case, home? 
morphic reciprocity, equivalence may 
mean that exchanges should be por 
cretely alike, or identical in form, einer 
with respect to the things exchanged © 
to the circumstances under which they 
are exchanged. In the former, equiv? 
lence calls for “tit for tat”; in the latie 
equivalence calls for “tat for tat.” pis 
torically, the most important expressio 
of homeomorphic reciprocity is foun 
in the negative norms of reciprocity» 
that is, in sentiments of retaliat an 
where the emphasis is placed not on t 
return of bencfits but on the return ee 
injuries, and is best exemplified by t 
lex talionis. hat 
Finally, it should be stressed t D 
equivalence in the above cases refers 46 
a definition of the exchangeables cee 
by actors in the situation. This dif g 
of course, from holding that the a 
exchanged by people, in the long er 
will be objectively equal in value, 
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measured by economists or other social 
scientists. Here, again, the adequacy of 
these conceptual distinctions will be 
determined ultimately by empirical 


test. 


Reciprocity and social systems 

As mentioned above, sociologists have 
sometimes confused the notion of com- 
plementarity with that of reciprocity 
and have recently tended to focus on 
the former. Presumably, the reason for 
this is because of the importance of 
complementarity in maintaining 
stability of social systems. Clearly, i 

what one party deems his right is ac- 
cepted by the other as his obligation, 
their relation will be more stable than 
if the latter fails to so define it. But il 
the group stabilizing cae 

complementarity are the basis of its 
theoretical significance, then the same 
consideration underwrites with equal 
potency the significance of gee ene 
For reciprocity has no less a e in 
maintaining the stability of social sys- 
tems. 

Note that there are at least two ways, 
not merely one, in which compen 
tarity as such can break down. In i 
one case, Alter can refuse to acknow 
edge Ego’s rights as his own duties. A 
the other case, however, Ego may no 
regard as rights that which Alter ac- 
knowledges as duties. The former ri 
commonly viewed as the empiro y 
more frequent and as the ge pee y 
more significant case. That this often 
seems to be taken as a matter of eae 
suggests the presence of eg 
assumptions about basic human « no 
sitions. It seems to assume, as An o r 
put it, that people are more rea a: 
receive than to give benefits. Pat 
it premises a common tendency 
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what used to be called “egoism,” a sali- 
ent (but not exclusive) concern with 
the satisfaction of one’s own needs. 

This or some cognate assumption 
appears to be eminently reasonable and 
empirically justified. There can be no 
adequate systematic sociological theory 
which boggles at the issue; indeed, it is 
one of the many virtues of Parsons’ 
work that it confronts the egoism prob- 
lem. His solution seems to be side- 
tracked, however, because his over- 
whelming focus on the problem of 
complementarity leads to the neglect of 
reciprocity. If assumptions about ego- 
istic dispositions are valid, however, a 
complementarity of rights and obliga- 
tions should be exposed to a persistent 
strain, in which each party is somewhat 
more actively concerned to defend or 
extend his own rights than those of 
others. There is nothing in comple- 
mentarity as such which would seem 
able to control egoism. 

One way out may be obtained by 
premising that socialization internalizes 
complementary rights and obligations 
in persons, before they fully assume re- 
sponsible participation in a social sys- 
tem. Even if socialization were to work 

erfectly and so internalize such rights 
and obligations, there still remains the 
question as to what mechanism can 
sustain and reinforce these during full 
participation in the social sone The 
concept of complementarity ta es mi- 
tually compatible expectations as puei; 
it does not and cannot explain how they 
y «ined once established. For 
ae main to the reciprocities 
this we need to turn 4 
these, unlike pure 
processes Dect actually mobilize ego- 
complementarity, actually zi T e 
istic motivations and channel i ema 
7 he 3 
the maintenance of tl a sem 
Benthamite utilitarianism has ` ae un: 
derstood that egoism can motivate one 
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party to satisfy the expectations of the 
other, since by doing so he induces the 
latter to reciprocate and to satisfy his 
own. As Max Gluckman might put it 
with his penchant for Hegelian paradox, 
there is an altruism in egoism, made 
possible through reciprocity. : 
A full analysis of the ways in which 
the whole reciprocities complex is in- 
volved in the maintenance of social 
systems would require consideration of 
the linkages between each of its various 
elements, and their relation to other 
general properties of social systems. 
There is no space for such considera- 
tion here. Instead, I examine only one 
part of the complex, namely, the gen- 
eralized norm of reciprocity, and sug- 
gest some of the ways in which it con- 
tributes to social system stability, 
If, following Parsons, we suppose that 
social systems are stable to t 


he extent 
that Ego and Alter conform 


with one 
another’s expectations, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of why men 


reciprocate gratifications, 
that once a stable relati 
gratification has been e 
system is self-perpetuatin 
no special mechanisms a 


Parsons holds 
on of mutual 
stablished the 
8; presumably, 
Te necessary to 


» apparently reci- 
by Parsons, and 
esult of the de- 
ficent cycle of 
That is, Ego’ 
conformity with Alter’s expectations 
reinforces Alter’s conformity with Ego’s 
expectations, and so on. 

This explanation of reciprocity qua 
transaction is particularly strange in 
Parsons’ case since he often stresses, but 
here neglects, the significance of shared 
values as a source of stability in social 
systems. So far as the question here is 


not simply the general one of why ce 
conform with the expectations of ot a 
but, rather, the more specific patie’ 
of why they reciprocate benefits, pan 
of the answer would seem to be enal 
they have commonly internalized ees 
general moral norm. In short, the oa 
gestion is that the motivation for oe 
Procity stems not only from the ties 
gratification which Alter receives ae 
Ego but also from Alter’s V 
tion of a specific norm of Tepon 
which morally obliges him to give ben d 
fits to those from whom he has ns aN 
them. In this respect, the norm of m 
procity is a concrete and special mec 
anism involved in the maintenance O 
any stable social system. es- 
Why should such a norm be ma 
sary? Why is it that expedient conse A 
ations do not suffice to mobilize 
motivations to comply with other's E 
pectations, thereby inducing IPER ie 
provide reciprocal compliances? ld 
major line of analysis here bien 
certainly indicate the disruptive poen 
tialities of power differences. O 
significant power differences, nee 
motivations may seek to get bene is 
without teturning them. The situation oè 
then ripe for the breakdown of ie A 
ity and for the development of syste o 
isrupting exploitation. The norm, es 
reciprocity, however, engenders ss dei 
for returning benefits even when pO 
differences might invite exploitation: 
he norm thus safeguards powerful Dee 
Ple against the temptations of their aes 
status; it motivates and regulates TEC 
Procity as an exchange pattern, serving 
to inhibit the emergence of exploitatie 
relations which would undermine K 
social system and the very power aani 
rents which had made exploitatio 
possible (see Gouldner, 19594). 


hat 
Swe have seen, Parsons stresses t 
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the stability of social systems largely de- 
tives from the conformity of role part- 
ners to each other’s expectations, par- 
ticularly when they do their duty to one 
another. This formulation induces a 
focus on conformity and deviance, and 
the degrees and types of each. Presuma- 
bly, the more that people pay their 
social debts the more stable the social 
system, But much more than conformity 
and deviance are involved here. 

Insofar as men live under such a rule 
of reciprocity, when one party benefits 
another, an obligation is generated. The 
recipient is now indebted to the donor, 
and he remains so until he repays. Once 
interaction is seen as taking place over 
time, we may note that the norm of 
reciprocity so structures social relations 
that, between the time of Ego’s pro- 
vision of a gratification and the time of 
Alter’s repayment, falls the shadow of 
indebtedness. An adequate analysis of 
the dynamics of social interaction 1s 
thus required to go beyond the question 
of deviance from or conformity with the 
parties’ obligations to one another. A 
second basic dimension needs to be 
examined systematically, namely, the 
time period when there is an obligation 
still to be performed, when commit- 
ments which have been made are yet 
to be fulfilled. 

These outstanding obligations, no 
less than those already given compli- 
ance, contribute substantially to the 
stability of social systems. It is obvi- 
ously inexpedient for creditors to break 
off relationships with those who have 
outstanding obligations to them. It 
may also be inexpedient for debtors to 
do so because their creditors may not 
again allow them to run up a bill of 
social indebtedness. In addition, it D 
morally improper, under the T a 
reciprocity, to break off relations 


launch hostilities against those to whom 
you are still indebted. 

If this conclusion is correct, then we 
should not only look for mechanisms 
which constrain or motivate men to do 
their duty and to pay off their debts. 
We should also expect to find mecha- 
nisms which induce people to remain 
socially indebted to each other and 
which inhibit their complete repay- 
ment. This suggests another function 
performed by the requirement of only 
rough equivalence of repayment that 
may be involved in one of the norms 
of reciprocity. For it induces a certain 
amount of ambiguity as to whether 
indebtedness has been repaid and, over 
time, generates uncertainty about who 
is in whose debt. This all hinges, how- 
ever, on a shared conception of the 
moral propriety of repayment, engen- 
dered by the norm of reciprocity. 

Still another way in which the gen- 
eral norm of reciprocity is implicated 
in the maintenance of social system 
stability is related to an important at- 
tribute of the norm, namely, its com- 

arative indeterminancy. Unlike specific 
status duties and like other general 
this norm does not require 

i ecific and uniform perform- 
highly a people whose behavior it 
regulates. For example, unlike the status 
duties of American wives, it does not 
call upon them to cook and R take 
care of the children. Instead, the o 
crete demands it makes change sub- 

5 i to situation 
stantially from situation hich 

and vary with the benefits which one 

ives fro’ 

gl geeen determinancy enables the 

ant rform some of 

norm of reciprocity to pe bilizin 

its most important system-sta he 

functions. Being indeterminate, se 

norm can be applied to cou nyen 3 

hoc transactions, thus providing a Rexi- 


norms, 


m another. 
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ble moral sanction for transactions 
which might not otherwise be regulated 
by specific status obligations. The norm, 
in this respect, is a kind of plastic filler, 


capable of being poured into the shift- - 


ing crevices of social structures, ana 
serving as a kind of all-purpose mora 
cement. n 
Not only does the norm of reciproc- 
ity play a stabilizing role in human re- 
lations in the absence of a well devel- 
oped system of specific status duties, 
but it contributes to social stability even 
when these are present and well estab- 
lished. Status duties shape behavior be- 
cause the status occupant believes them 
binding in their own right; they possess 
a kind of prima facie legitimacy for 
properly socialized group members. The 
general norm of reciprocity, however, 
is a second-order defense of stability; 
it provides a further source of motiva- 
tion and an additional moral sanction 
for conforming with specific status ob- 
ligations. For example, the employer 
may pay his workers not merely because 
he has contracted to do so; he may also 
feel that the workman has earned his 
wages. The housewife may take pains 
with her husband’s meals not merely 
because cooking may be incumbent on 
her as a wife; she may also have a 
particularly considerate husband. In 
each case, the Specific status duties are 
complied with not only because they 
are inherent in the Status and are 
believed to be right in themselves, but 
also because each is further defined as 
a “repayment.” In sum, the norm of 
reciprocity requires that if others have 
been fulfilling their status duties to you, 
you in turn have an additional or sec- 
ond-order obligation (repayment) to 
fulfill your status duties to them. In 
this manner, the sentiment of gratitude 
joins forces with the sentiment of recti- 


r : he 
tude and adds a safety-margin in t 
motivation to conformity. 


Starting mechanisms de 
Two distinct points have been ma 
about the social functions of the same 
of reciprocity. One is that this S 
serves a group stabilizing function a 
thus is quite familiar in functio is 
theory. The second point, however, a 
the view that the norm is not only 7 
some sense a defense or staae 
mechanism but is also what may is 
called a “starting mechanism.” Ta 
it helps to initiate social interaction on 
is functional in the early phases of me 
tain groups before they have develop® 
a differentiated and customary set 
status duties, sodiy 
In speaking of the norm of recipro i 
as a “starting mechanism,” indeed e 
conceiving of starting mechanisms, pis 
find ourselves outside the usual Ae 
spective of functional theory. poneti s 
theory commonly focuses on alrea p 
established, on-going systems, and an 
the mechanisms by means of ne o 
established social system is enable F 
maintain itself. Although funnene 
theory is concerned with the provien 
of how individual actors are pepa 
by socialization to play a role in ai 
systems, its general theoretical mo t 
rarely, if ever, include systematic pes 
ment of the beginnings of a social a 
tem as such and, consequently, do ae 
formally raise the question of the natu 
of the mechanisms needed to start suc 
a system. a 
Every social system of course ae 
history, which means that it has ha aa 
beginnings even if these are cane 
in antiquity. Granted that the a a 
of origins can readily bog down that 
metaphysical morass, the fact is 
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many concrete social systems do have 
determinate beginnings. Marriages are 
not made in heaven, and whether they 
end in divorce or continue in bliss, they 
have some identifiable origins. Similarly, 
corporations, political parties, and all 
manner of groups have their beginnings. 
(Recent studies of friendship and other 
interpersonal relations in housing proj- 
ects have begun to explore this prob- 
lem.) 

People are continually brought to- 
gether in new juxtapositions and combi- 
nations, bringing with them the 
possibilities of new social systems. How 
are these possibilities realized? Is such 
realization entirely a random matter? 
These are the kinds of questions that 
were familiar to the earlier students of 
“collective behavior,” who, in focusing 
on crowds, riots, and rumors, were often 
primarily concerned with investigating 
the development of groups in statu 
nascendi, Although this perspective may 
at first seem somewhat alien to the func- 
tionalist, once it is put to him, he may 
suspect that certain kinds of mechan- 
isms, conducive to the crystallization of 
social systems out of ephemeral con- 
tacts, will in some measure be institu- 
tionalized or otherwise patterned in any 
society. At this point he would be con- 
sidering “starting mechanisms.” In this 
way, I suggest, the norm of reciprocity 


provides one among many starting 

mechanisms. 
From the standpoint of a purely 
cf. Schel- 


economic or utilitarian model ( € 
ling, 1956), there are certain difficulties 
in accounting for the manner in which 
social interaction begins. Let us sup: 
pose two people or groups, Ego and 
Alter, each possesses valuables sought 


by the other. Suppose further that each 
feels that the only motive the other 
has to conduct an exchange is the an- 
ticipated gratification it will bring. Each 
may then feel that it would be advan- 
tageous to lay hold of the other’s valu- 
ables without relinquishing his own. 
Furthermore, suppose that each party 
suspects the other of precisely such an 
intention, perhaps because of the opera- 
tion of projective or empathic mecha- 
nisms. At least since Hobbes, it has been 
recognized that under such circum- 
stances, each is likely to regard the 
impending exchange as dangerous and 
to view the other with some suspicion 
(cf. Deutsch, 1955). Each may then 
hesitate to part with his valuables be- 
fore the other has first turned his over. 
Like participants in a disarmament con- 
ference, each may say to other, “You 
first!” Thus the exchange may be de- 
layed or altogether flounder and the 


relationship may be prevented from 


developing. 

The norm of reciprocity may serve as 
a starting mechanism in such circum- 
stances by preventing or enabling the 
arties to break out of this impasse. 
When internalized in both parties, the 
norm obliges the one who has first re- 
ceived a benefit to repay it at some time; 
it thus provides some realistic grounds 
for confidence, in the one who first 
parts with his valuables, that he will 


be repaid. Consequently, there may be 
less hesitancy in being the first and a 
reater facility with which the exchange 
and the social relation can get under- 
way." 

1 Certain elaborations, | 
n of Malinowski), 


illustrations (e.g. a dis- 
and historical refer- 


eae) in Prof. Gouldner's original article are 
omitted.—Eds- 
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Through perception we come to cog- 
nize the world around us, a world made 
up of things and people and events. 
Obviously, the existence of the other 
person, o, as an object with not only 
physical and spatial particulars, but 
also with complex psychological prop- 
erties, must be mediated in some way 
to the subject, that is perceived by p, 
if o is to feature in p’s thinking, feel- 
ings, and actions. Likewise, if p is to 
influence o, he must creat 
that in some way can be perc 
barring, of course 
such as those insti 
affect o. The nature 


tion of them, is th 
shall address oursel 


principles und 
have parallels 
or thing perc 
many instanc 
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f interpersonal Relations, New York: Wiley, 
he author and the publishe; 


Perceiving the other person 


first been Tecognized in this field, w 
shall frequently have recourse to kio 
edge about the perception of things. or 
shall speak of “thing perception gan 
“nonsocial perception” when we eae 
the perception of inanimate a, 
and of “person perception” or “so ep 
perception” when we mean the pet- 
tion of another person. The term adi- 
ject perception” which has been ME 
tionally used in discussions of this 
perception of things is avoided in Jso 
chapter, since the word “object’ to 
used in its more general se distal 
object of Perception” or “the vel 
object”—which includes persons as Y Ju- 
conc 


i). 
that 
the 
js 


jects 


Jor, 
| Properties of shape and €O 
things 


in real space, 
erties making t 


1958) 
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can sit; there is an object with which 
one can cut paper, tie a package, or 
write a note. 

In discussing person perception, 
also assume that these “objects” have 
color and occupy certain positions in 
the environment. They are, however, 
rarely mere manipulanda; rather they 
are usually perceived as action centers 
and as such can do something to us- 
They can benefit or harm us intention- 
ally, and we can benefit or harm them. 
Persons have abilities, wishes and 
sentiments; they can act purposefully, 
and can perceive or watch us. They are 
systems having an awareness of their 
surroundings and their conduct refers 
to this environment, an environment 
that sometimes includes ourselves. And 
yet, just as the contents of the non- 
Social environment are interrelated by 
certain lawful connections, causal or 
otherwise, which define what can oF will 
happen, we assume that there are con- 
nections of a similar character between 
the contents of the social environment. 


we 


Phenomenal and causal description 
in perception 

By phenomenal description 
the nature of the contact betwe"® i] 
person and his environment as directly 
experienced by the person- 
description is meant the anal) aks 
underlying conditions e nis 
perceptual experience- ; 
priori reason why the causa 
should be the one as the phenomena 
description, though, of course, Ae 
former should adequately account Sr 
the latter, We shall sce, however, = 
though there are differences betwee 


arked. 
the two, the parallels are 2i expecially 


It has often been stress pHi 
by phenomenologists, that the per 


feels that he is in direct contact with 
things and persons in his environment. 
He sees objects directly, just by focus- 
ing his eyes upon them. He acts on 
objects directly by touching them and 
lifting them. The same is true of per- 
son perception. He not only perceives 
people as having certain spatial and 
physical properties, but also can grasp 
even such intangibles as their wishes 
needs, and emotions by some form öf 
immediate apprehension. 

In contrast to phenomenal descrip- 
tion is the causal analysis which, instead 
of revealing the person as being in 
direct contact with the objects of per- 
ception, distinguishes a number of steps. 
A somewhat technical vocabulary has 
been built up to describe these steps. 
According to causal analysis, the per- 
ceptual process may be conceived of as 
a perceptual arc (Brunswik, 1952) en- 
compassing two end points—the ob- 
ject, i.e- the part of the environment 
toward which perception is directed; and 
the percept, ie, the way the object 
appears to us. The former has been re- 
ferred to by Brunswik (1952) as the 
initial focus inasmuch as it is the start- 
ing point of the perceptual arc. It has 
also been referred to as the distal stimu- 
lus since it pertains to something “‘out- 
side the person’s skin,” at a distance 
from the person. It is the chair “out 
e” that is seen or the melody coming 
is heard. Whatever 
fers to the environ- 
objective stimulus 
ble by 


ther 
from the violin that 
its designation, it re 
mental reality, an 
defined by properties perceiva 


everyone. 
The distal stimulus, however, does 


not directly affect the person. Rather 
it is mediated, for example, by light 
or sound-wave patterns that excite his 
sensory organs. This stimulus pattern, 
impinging as it does directly upon the 
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sense organs, has been ee bs 
proximal stimulus; it is the ened j a 
is physically in direct aa Djeci 
person. With touch or taste pE i 

must come in direct contact with the 
sensory receptors, and the starting point 
of the perceptual process is the proxi- 
mal rather than the distal stimulus; 
nonetheless the distinction _ between 
the two is still meaningful inasmuch 
as the sensory quality is attributed to 
the distal object—the object as sepa- 
rate from the person. ; 

The perceptual process thus far in- 

volves distal stimuli, and mediation 
ending in the proximal stimuli. Within 
the organism there is, then, the con- 
structive process of perception which 
leads to some event corresponding to 
the awareness of the object, the reality 
as perceived. The terms, representation 
or image of the object have been used 
to describe this awareness. It has also 
been referred to as the percept, the 
phenomena, and the terminal focus, 
the latter pointing to the fact that it 
is the end point of the perceptual arc, 
completing its function of providing an 
awareness of the “environmental real- 
ity.” The constructive part of the per- 
ceptual process within the person is 
sometimes spoken of as involving cen- 
tral or higher phenomena, processes, or 
layers, whereas the proximal stimuli 
entering the organism, the so-called raw 
material, involve more peripheral or 
lower layers. The Proximal stimuli, 
being unorganized and uninterpreted 
are also described as being more super- 
ficial. 

With person Perception, causal anal- 
ysis also divides the phenomenally given 
immediate presence of the other person 
into steps. The other person, with his 
Psychological processes such as needs and 
intentions, functions as the distal stim- 


shich 

ulus. He is the “object” toward ed 
p's perception is directed. ine me o 
tion consists of the manifestatio: they 
the personality of the other, a pat- 
determine the proximal stimutu fo's 
tern. Often the manifestations pehay- 
inner psychological processes are ni 
ioral though they may be data — 
from other sources, such as verbal ally, 
munication from a third person. ote 
there is the perceptual ponsin hi 
within the person that leads fro! f the 
Taw material to the awareness O 
other. r0- 

However, the process does nor Pp 
ceed in a one-way fashion from p js an 
eral to central excitation. There proc- 
interaction between the central kip a 
esses in the brain and the more Pe rom 
eral data, the “raw material jeter 
the outside, so that the former cas 
mine, in some cases more, in some ized. 
less, how the raw material is orga” t 
What is of primary importane 
the central processes prović a 
“terms” in which the lower Bye 
interpreted, making it possible, 
instance, for a movement to 
ceived as a personal action. nn ar 
the contents of the higher leve els 
directly present, and the lone”, ata 
—the raw material of periph"? e al- 
—are either not given at all, oF Is. 
ready in terms of the higher ee in 

Summarizing, we can say a een 
Many cases of both thing and pains 
Perception the raw material te! on 
phenomenally unidentifiable, ee life 
fact that appears ready-made in 4 pro 
Space being the percept, the i othe! 
uct of the organizing process. menally 
Cases the raw material is pheno” as WE 
given, or at least can become So stead 
concentrate on the “visual field č son” 
of the “visual world,” to use that the 
(1950) expression. It is then 


the 
are 


per 


only 
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whole process of perception seems more 
visible, more spread out for our inspec- 
tion. It is probably fair to say that the 
less one depends on direct visual prop- 
erties such as size and shape, and the 
more on events or behavior, the more 
the mediation becomes accessible to 
awareness. 


Coordination between distal object 
and percept 


CONSTANCY PHENOMENA 
In perception, the perce p 
sions or representations) of the environ- 
ment largely furnish an adequate pic- 
ture of the surroundings. That is to say, 
there is a high degree of coordination 
between the percept and the distal ob- 
ject. According to a phenomenal descrip- 
tion of naive psychology this is to be 
expected, for if the person is in direct 
contact with his environment, a true 
s naturally expected. 

analyst quickly realizes 
ceived is not equal 


pts (or impres- 


correspondence i 
But the causal 


that the object as perc jot cc 
to the stimuli that are actually in direct 


contact with the person, namely the 
proximal stimuli mediated, for exam- 
ple, by light waves. Thus, even though 
the light waves from the surface of a 
table form varying patterns on my retina 
depending on my position with respect 
to the table—sometimes 4 trapezoid, 
sometimes a parallelogram, sometin® 
a large retinal image, sometimes a tiny 
one—lI still perceive the table as rec- 
tangular and do quite well at approxi- 
mating its size. Or, even though the 
stimuli on the retina are affected by 
illumination, the color of an object 
appears surprisingly little influenced. 
In other words, perception of the ob- 
ject remains fairly constant in spite of 
the enormous variation in the proximal 


cepa Ot mine 1 Rigas i 
nomenon is refer oe Ta pie 

red to as the problem 
of perceptual constancy. It should be 
noted, however, that constancy does 
not hold completely. 

The term constancy phenomenon is 
usually applied to the perception of 
color, brightness, size, and shape, but 
it is also applicable in the social per- 
ception of such crucial distal stimuli 
as wishes, needs, beliefs, abilities, affects, 
and personality traits. If we assert that 
a “wish constancy” is possible just as 
there is a size, shape, or color constancy, 
that means we recognize a wish as being 
the same in spite of its being mediated 
by different cues. The same wish may 
be conveyed, for example, by an in- 
numerable variety of word combina- 
tions, ranging from “I want that” to 
the lengthy and complicated reflections 
transmitted to the therapist in a psy- 
chonalytic session. Or, the same wish 
may be conveyed by a colorful array 
of actions, as when a child, wanting a 
red wagon above all else, goes up and 
takes it, pushes a competing child from 
it, and even angrily kicks it in a fit of 
frustration. 

Thus, again we sce that the inter- 
action between the person and his en- 
vironment, in this case between a person 
and someone he is observing, can best 
be described as going on between two 
foci separated by the mediation which 
can, to some extent, be neglected in 
the description. Later we shall examine 
the conditions that impede veridical 
perception, but in a first approach we 
will assume that the significant features 
of the other person (distal objects) are 
more or less invariantly connected with 
the perception of them, while neither 
object nor phenomenon show invariant 
relations to the mediation. 
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COORDINATION WITH DISPOSITIONAL 
ES 
geet point, closely related to the 
constancy phenomenon, also concerns 
the comparison between the ye we 
experience the environment and the way 
a causal analysis presents it: The parts or 
characteristics of the environment that 
are directly given phenomenally and to- 
wards which perception (or action) is 
directed, are those parts that either 
themselves show an invariance (i.e., do 
not change very much in their proper- 
ties), or which, when they change, 
change mostly in ways that follow 
macroscopically visible laws. Such prop- 
erties have been referred to as disposi- 
tional properties. Here we should like 
to emphasize that the object as we 
perceive it is not coupled with just 
any arbitrarily selected part of the en- 
vironment; rather it iş coupled with 
such properties as shape, color, and 
size, properties that are relatively in- 
variant features of the object and 
show consistent relations with other 
events. The shape of a solid object, 
for instance, js relatively enduring. 
It is something one can rely upon 
finding again. Tt is connected with 
important and lasting possibilities of 
the object. It allows us to predict to a 
certain degree how the object will be- 
have when we handle it; for instance, if 
I see an object is spherical, I predict 
it can be rolled. This prediction is pos- 
sible because shape is connected in an 
invariant way with a possible event, 
namely all spherical solid objects can be 
rolled. It is because these intrinsically 
invariant properties belong so often to 
distant objects, that is, objects separated 
in space from the person, that distal 
perception plays such an important 


role in interaction with th 


e environ- 
ment. 
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It is interesting that in „social P 
ception, also, the direct inp 
we form of another person, BYEN i 
they are not correct, refer to ap ae 
tional characteristics, At least, relatii ; 
to the events that mediate these mpar 
sions, the characteristics show a ue 
degree of intrinsic invariance. For a 
stance, the impression that a Ke 
is friendly, which may be nati i 
in any number of ways, points a ihe 
relatively enduring characteristic © irait 
Person. In fact, any personality izes 
refers to something that character pa 
the person, that is, holds over eee 
spite of irregularities of ehoanisit® : 
and behavior. As a dispositional ge 
erty, a personality characteristic jety 
ables one to grasp an unlimited var A 
of behavioral manifestations by a A 
concept, e.g., friendliness. A pipers ae 
of a manifold of interpersonal relati Ic 
becomes far more systematically ee 
by reference to such enduring cha oe 
teristics. Furthermore, insofar as Pra 
sonal dispositions are connected rë 
lawful ways with other features, apa 
dictions about behavior of the gre 
person become possible. Just as one ball 
predict the rolling behavior of the ung 
because its spherical shape is a A 
property, so one can predict Moe 
with less confidence) that o will an 
p because of his friendly nature, 
enduring personality trait. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISPOSITIONAL 
PROPERTIES IN SOCIAL pERCEPTION ie 
The dispositional properties that os 
the important distal stimuli in aes 
perception frequently refer to Pare ts 
logical or mental entities, to pe 
that are not defined in a physleal Tas 
The preceding example of frien i 

is a case in point. Without ha a Ae 
such psychological, dispositional P 
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Figure 1. Geometrical figures in apparent 
Ct aa (Heider and Simmel, 1944, P- 
). 


erties, the behavior of persons mediated 
by the proximal stimuli would remain 
largely unintelligible. 

Experimentally, this has been demon- 
strated by the usc of a film in which, 
physically speaking, only an enclosure 
with a movable part in the upper right- 
hand comer plus the movements of 
three geometrical figures are seen 
(Heider and Simmel, 1944)- A still of 
this film is presented in Fig. 1- As long 
as the pattern of events shown 1m the 
film is perceived in terms of movements 
as such, it presents a chaos of juxta- 
posed items. When, however, the geo- 
metrical figures assume personal char- 
acteristics so that their movements are 
Perceived in terms of motives and senti- 
ments, a unified structure appears. 

For social perception on the human 
level, the uses of “mental” dispositional 
concepts in the understanding and even 
description of interactions between per- 
Sons are legion. Let us suppose that 
person A likes person B and that he 
wants to do him a favor. He takes into 
account B's wishes, and also what 4 
can do: perhaps there is something 
desires very much but cannot get Dy 
himself, A also has to consider W en 
sibility that the benefit might emPar™® 


B, or that B might feel that it implies 
a lack of respect. Finally, A, deciding 
on a particular action, goes through 
with it. B is overjoyed. He concludes 
that A, about whose attitudes he had 
been in doubt, really likes him; he ap- 
preciates especially the tactful way in 
which A handled the matter. j 

Descriptions of this kind seem to 
capture the essential features of an in- 
terpersonal event. One might go even 
further and try to discover the reasons 
why A likes B, or why B was questioning 
A’s sentiments; or one might try to 
assess the personality characteristics that 
played a role in this event. Though the 
description as it stands does not go far 
back into the history of the relation 
between A and B, nor into deep psycho- 
logical motivations, within its limits it 
is a meaningful episode. 

If we examine the concepts that are 
used in making this episode intelligible, 
we find sentiments, wishes, abilities, and 
emotions. The particular behavioral data 
on which the judgments or perceptions 
of the other person’s wishes, abilities, 
re based are not mentioned. 
feel that the description 
l] interpersonal process 
ry much in exactitude 
fied. Neither would a 
ort of A’s particular 


ctions change very much our under- 
: ding of the main features of the 
~~ ticular action by which 


of importance only 
by B and is related 
i Jf-evaluation. To be 

ice a be the event by 
sure, we mig 


n the 
concentrating ON the surface, © 


overt behavior, ON 
from the outside. B 
reader would certainly 
overt syndromes into con desctip- 
much like the ones used in the 


or traits a 
One may even 
of the essentia 
would not gain ve 
if they were spec! 
more detailed rep 


A benefited B is 


by him to 
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F 3 oncepts pro- 
tion given above. PE = ced 
vide the nodal points in | renee: 
ent can be described most e 
the oF which allow for extrapolation 
to other possible events and which al- 
iction. 
sie it, ee in general can best 
ibed as a process between the 
be eer me person and the center of 
center of one p from life space to life 
another person, F 3 
ce. When A observes B’s behavior, 
be “reads” it in terms of psychological 
entities (and his reactions, being guided 
by his own sentiments, expectations, 
and wishes, can again be understood 
only in terms of psychological concepts). 
A, through psychological Processes in 
himself, perceives psychological proc- 
esses in B. 

One might say psychological processes 
such as motives, intentions, sentiments, 
etc., are the core processes which mani- 
fest themselves in overt behavior and 
expression in many variable ways. The 
manifestations are then directly grasped 
by p, the observer, in terms of these 
psychological core processes; they would 
otherwise remain undecipherable, By 
looking through the mediation, p per- 
ceives the distal object, the psycho- 
logical entities that bring consistency 
and meaning to the behavior; p’s reac- 
tion is then to this meaning, not to 
the overt behavior directly, and this 
reaction is then carried back by the 
mediation to o, etc. 

However, though the main process of 
social perception goes on between per- 
son and person spanning the mediation, 
and though often a first over-all descrip- 
tion can catch the essentials without 
considering the mediation, we also want 
to know how the mediation carries the 
process. After all, the perceiving person 
gets information about the environment 

only through the proximal stimuli. This, 
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om of 
then, poses the important problem 
relating the proximal stimuli to i 
end points (the foci of the PRE oe 
arc), namely the contents of | ihe 
vironment on the one hand an cari 
phenomena, the way these a ne 
appear to us, on the other. Only wes 
will we also be able to explain ee a 
which one person misunderstan bee 
other, or in which an action (a pri T 
medium for the transmission of Pe 
logical characteristics) does not “a 
spond to the intention of the agent. 


The mediation 


ITS GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE ination 
The simplest model for the eee 
of mediation to distal stimuli pvt vo: 
one in which a specific offshoot z y- 
ordinated to each content or La ae to 
€ organism would then only tween 
learn the specific connections be o to 
offshoots and contents. He would, Siy 
speak, have to memorize a voca ouns- 
of mediation consisting only of af the 
If the organism perceived one 0 
offshoots, he would react to it as Í off- 
were perceiving the content, ne 0 
shoot being an unambiguous - if, 
the content. This would be the ct 
for example, a raised eyebrow We" 
necessary and sufficient indication 
© was dubious. re ÍS 
However, the language of e en 
more complicated. It offers its ee 
to us not merely through patterns also 
parable to univoca] nouns but way 
through patterns that are in some an 
analogous to ambiguous words abs 
synonyms, or to adjectives and of a 
and which even contain sanretmnh an 
grammatical structure. A paralle an of 
biguous messages is seen when more 
shoot is coordinated to two oF 


that 
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different contents. Then, of course, the 
manifestation taken by itself can be a 
sign of any one of these contents. 


EMBEDDEDNESS 

Carrying the analogy of grammatical 
structure further, we can say that, just 
as ambiguous words become more spc 
cifically defined when they are placed 
in sentences that give them a contextual 
setting the ambiguity of mediation 
events is reduced when the stimuli or 
manifestations referring to the distal 
stimulus are embedded in the total 
situation, In discussions of embedded- 
ness, the term “local stimulus” is some- 
times used to refer to a part of the 
stimulus pattern as distinct from the 
total stimulus which includes the sur- 
toundings as well. 

Very often in social perception, what 
a person says and does provides impor- 
tant cues for such distal properties as 
motivations, intentions, abilities, etc. 
But this raw material is also not univ- 
ocally coordinated to these important 
properties of the person. Corresponding 
to the surrounding in thing perception 
is the situation in social perception, 
with the consequence that the am- 
biguity of behavior as a local stimulus 
is reduced when it is scen in a situa- 
tional context. 

It is probably fair to say that the stim- 
ulus fields basic for person perception 
are usually more extended in time than 
those relevant to thing perception. Let 
us assume that we enter an unfamiliar 
room for the first time, and that in it 
we find a few people we have never 
met before. A glance around the room 
will suffice to get an approximately 
correct idea of the shape of the room 
and of the objects in it. We shall be 
much more insecure in our judgments 
of the people. We may get a global first 


impression of them but we do not per- 
ceive the relevant properties of the 
social situation as quickly. We do not 
know whether A likes or dislikes B 
whether C intends to thwart D, and 
so on. Many more data, a much wider 
manifold of stimuli, are needed to give 
us this information. We have to get 
acquainted with these people. We have 
to interact with them and observe how 
they interact with each other. We 
might say that person perception will 
be like reduction screen vision (familiar 
in experiments on color constancy) if 
we exclude the perception of events 
and actions. Although we believe that 
we get to know something about a 
person from the shape of his face, or 
even the color of his hair, these physiog- 
nomic properties are far outweighed 
by his actions as cues to his personality. 
In most cases we cognize a person’s 
traits, and especially his wishes, senti- 
ments, or intentions from what he does 
and says, and we know considerably less 
when we are limited to what we can 
see of him as a static object. 


STIMULUS CONFIGURATIONS 
At first glance it seems difficult to arrive 
at scientific generalizations concerning 
the stimulus field mediating perception, 
for if we have to consider the total field 
in order to achieve good coordination 


between distal stimulus and percept, 
plex indeed. 


the task seems com 1 ; 
But in social perception, the influ- 
ditional data that resist geo- 
een ic often essential, 


ical definition 1$ ¢ 
sop hat the most fruitful way 


and it seems t itful 
ia sat the process of ae ee is to 
assume stages that intervene De ae 
the proximal stimulus and the perc cp A 
This would lead to the nokon of a 
hierarchical process, in which the prox- 


i i ives Ti riph- 
imal stimulus gives rise to more penp 
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i ich in turn play the 
l meanings, which in 
ae ‘of daie for the higher levels of 
construction. 


Constructive processes within the 
observer 


MEANINGS AS DATA : = 

The proposition that meanings as “in- 
tervening variables” are necessary in 
order that stimulus patterns may be co- 
ordinated with phenomena is significant 
enough to warrant further explications. 
Let us suppose that o is perceived as 
being “courageous.” This impression 
can be produced by many different con- 
crete stimulus configurations. We can 
conceive of all these stimulus config u- 
rations as making up a manifold which 
is defined by the fact that each member 
of it produces the impression “o acts 
courageously.” Then each configuration 


has the position of a synonym. Yet it is 
impossible to find a 


an ordinal stimulus 
feature, which wo 
members of this 


€ is slanting.” This, of 
Preclude the Possibility 
of finding a figural parameter coordi- 
nated to the impression “courageous” 
in a particular situation. Thus, if one 
presents different motion picture scenes 
in which an obviously dangerous anima] 
is shown with different persons, the 
impression that person A is more cou 
rageous than B might be produced by 
simple motions of approachment or 


course, does not 


withdrawal. But one cannot say tare 
tions of approachment or cent are 
fined in a temporal and spatial pa one 
generally coordinated with these OP 
sions. Only when the level of AR all 
is included can a feature GLEN ae 
the cases producing the WARE iË 
“courageous” be found. The ve ahead 
might be something like: pone aoe! 
or not withdrawing in spite of a this 
ahead. Bear also in mind A ae to 
case “going ahead” does not i sical 
be defined spatially in the pi ii" 
sense; it can be defined “'hadologi fori 
as doing something that is a C actions 
for coming into contact. THE en 
can be in social space. Also “da 
cannot be defined figurally. ovides 

Perception through speech Pi are 
another area where the crucial a pat 
meanings, and not simply See Thi 
terns reduced to spatial SNA sn 
is even clear in cases in which r liter 
reports his thoughts and feelings ” of 
ally, as when he Says, “I am ang Yven 
“I think thus and so.” But it ai jnfet 
more sharply brought out when k from 
his thoughts and feelings indirect k 
what he Says and how he says ! ‘the 
either case we immediately are the 
realm of meaning, but in the latte sen” 
direct or concrete meaning of ane é 
tence is only one factor in underst? 
ing. M 


gn into 
any other factors are a the 
account, such as knowledge abou 

person utterj 


om 
ng the sentence, to ae 
It is said, the relation between ation 
and the one Spoken to, the situa ain 
that provoked to utterance, ctc- aan 
there is no simple coordination p res- 
a particular utterance and the imP ut 
sion produced by it: a particule on: 
terance can have many different a 
ings in different Situations and OnE ced 
the same impression can be proche 
by many different utterances. Neve! 
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less, the hearer has the feeling of being 
directly in the presence of anger or 
other feelings of o, and it would be hard 
to find a difference between this feeling 
of presence and the feeling of being in 
the presence of directly, visually seen 
objects. There certainly does not have 
to intervene a “judgment” or an “‘infer- 
ence” just because meanings are essen- 
tial data in the perceptual process. 


MEANINGS AS INTEGRATING FACTORS 
The role of meanings in perception be- 
comes even more central because the 
consistent representation of the world 
towards which perception tends de- 
pends upon meanings (or beliefs = 
interpretations or evaluations, to indi- 
cate a wider scope of connotations) a5 
organizing factors. The integrative p E 
nomenon may be expressed in genera 
as follows: Let us assume that a certain 
stimulus, x, is ambiguous. It can be seen 
as a or b. Whether a or b is seen de- 
pends upon the meaning to which any 
additional stimuli give rise and how 
these meanings fit with a or b. We can 
even assume that the additional stim- 
ulus, y, is also ambiguous, that is, it 
can be seen as c or d. If meaning b fits 
with meaning c, while neither fits with 
a or d, nor d with a or b, then the first 
stimulus will be seen as b, the second as 
c. The world we perceive has to be 
consistent, and the equivocal stimuli, 
even ordinal stimuli, will give rise to 
percepts that fit together and produce 
an integrated picture. ; 

That the valuations of different parts 
of the stimulus manifold are put to- 
gether in such a way as to = an 
integrated impression leads to t : = 
sumption of a hierarchy of ae 
interposed between the stimu us ge 
fold and the resulting impra kelp 
stages of intervening variables t 


us to analyze in a fruitful manner the 
correlations between the total stimulus 
ficld and the total phenomenal field. 
The parts of the stimulus manifold are 
evaluated, and these evaluations com- 
bine to produce still more encompassing 
evaluations, and so on—though in con- 
sidering this process we must never 
forget that its direction is not all one 
way, from stimuli to impressions, but 
that the evaluations or meanings of the 
higher levels in turn influence the mean- 
ings of the low2r levels. We are aware 
of the fact that this description is still 
very inexact; however one can trust that 
it can be made more objective. A prom- 
ising beginning in this direction has 
been made by Hayek (1952) with his 
ideas about a hierarchy of evalua- 
tions. 

Within the hierarchy of required re- 
lations, conflicts arise when relations 
that hold between parts of the visual 
world are incompatible with relations 
required by other parts or by the total 
visual field. Such conflict is in evidence, 
for example, when I can see through an 
object which casts a shadow, or when 
Object A seems nearer than B, ‘neg 
nearer than C, but also C nearer than A. 


ECONOMY OF INTERPRETATION— 


REDUNDANCY 
We have seen 
ambiguous as 
may become U 
tion of further . 
stress that this spec! ; 
through the een iE 
tegrated perceptual e : 
equally meaningful ie 
that is less complex, the 


quires fewer assumptions, peeled 
general, seems in ee a r the 
This is sometimes Teter ice well 


principle of parsimony, 4 P? 


that a stimulus mome 

as it is given singly, 
e ail with the addi- 
data. It is important to 
ficity is established 
ulness of the in- 
Jd. But of two 
ations, the one 
one that re- 
fewer data in 
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known in the philosophy of science, 
and which may have its analogue in 
perception. 
Social perception also has systems of 
implied facts, with the possibility that 
certain data may be superfluous for pro- 
viding additional information. If, for 
example, one already knows that A is 
superior in power to B, then the fact 
that A is chasing B does not add much 
information about the power relation 
between A and B. Such behavior is “just 
what one expected.” The motion of A 
moving behind B [as, for example, when 
T moves behind t in the Heider-Simmel 
film illustrated in Figure 1.—Eds.] will 
be seen as “chasing” and not “follow- 
ing” just because of the principle of 
economy of interpretation. If, however, 
the observer was told that A, though 
superior in power, is in fact following 
B (or that B is leading A) then addi- 
tional information is presented, infor- 
mation that is not at all redundant and 
therefore sheds a new light on the 
relation between A and B. The integra- 
tive process then presses for a sensible 
explanation, one that brings order into 
the array of facts. One might conclude 
for instance, that though A is more 
powerful than B, he is trying to teach 
B to assume qualities of leadership, or 
that he is engaged in a friendly game 
ey m But if the only fact at hand is 
„power superiority of A, such expla- 
nations are clearly more expensive than 
perceiving the notion of A and B as 
eg In these examples, the integra- 
ion of only two data is required. The 
expense difference between the simplest 
and the most complicated hypothesis 
mounts very rapidly when examples with 
a greater manifold of data are consid- 
ered. 
In the first part of this chapter, it 
was pointed out that in person percep- 


tion, the manifold of incoming messages 
(the proximal stimuli of perception) 1$ 
encoded in terms of the motives, senti- 
ments, beliefs, and personality traits of 
other persons. There we mentioned that 
these are dispositional properties, the 
relatively stable distal features that af 
relevant to us. We now should like t° 
add that it is through the process ° 
construction within the central layers 
of the observer that these disposition’ 
features serve to integrate a bewildering 
mass of data in the most economica 
terms. 


Misperception 
The coordination between the percept 
and the distal stimulus in spite of am 
biguities of the local proximal stimulus 
is, of course, of vital importance for an 
efficient interaction on the part of the 
person with his environment. To $3Y 
that it would be confusing if the shape 
of objects were transformed with evety 
positional shift, or if persons were per 
ceived as changing character with Even 
action, or if what I perceive as 0's desires 
might just as easily be his antipathie® 
is but a great understatement of md 
much more disturbing the world wow’ 
be. We need to perceive things ane 
people with their invariant proper 
more or less as they are, even thous” 
these properties are mediated to us 1P : 
complicated way and not simply by tis 
local proximal stimulus. i 
As has already been stressed, the P™” 
ciple of embeddedness refers to a proe 
ess essential to this coordination 
namely the integration between the 1o: 
cal stimulus and its surroundings. Mare 
over, the meaning of the local stimulus 
is often, if not always, a function of the 
integration of the perceptual field. ^S 
examples of this kind of constructive 
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e gee we have noted the per- 
roina a T in which the sur- 
of th & helps jetermine the properties 
the object by eliminating the ambi- 
of the local stimulus. For social 
Sieg raon it is the surrounding situa- 
ihe D makes it possible to determine 
5 le a and intentions that lie 
a specific overt behavior. 
Bt ay cat (or fortunately if dis- 
od on and pretense aid and abet ones 
intentions), though the surrounding 
influences the appearance of a subpart 
a fig perceptual field, it does not al- 
ays improve cognition. It may be so 
misleading as to interfere with the 
coordination between the distal object 
and the perception of it. 
Many examples of the inadequate ap- 
prehension of the significant conditions 
surrounding behavior appear in Ich- 
heiser’s essay “Mfisunderstandings in 
human relations.” He points out that a 
mother and teacher may have very dif- 
ferent pictures of the personality of a 
child because they do not take into 
account the fact that the home situ- 
ation is different from the school situa- 
tion. Moreover, they tend to overesti- 
mate the unity of the child’s personality 
because of a tendency to think that the 
child will behave in the same way in 
all situations. 
_ Thus, the father always sees 
in the role of son, the emplo 
the employee only as an employee 
having in front of the employe!, etc. 
Varying somewhat an analogy of Ich- 
heiser, we might say it is as if we always 
carried a flashlight with a filter of re 
color when examining 4 
we would then ascribe the color t 
toom. We are reminded of discussions 
regarding the influence of the metho 
of observation on what is observed in 
science. 


his son 
yer sees 
be- 


Another case of misjudging 
of situation occurs mae pre eas 
is perceived egocentrically, that is, if the 
situation of the other person is silently 
presupposed to be the same as the ete. 
ation of the observer. Ichheiser (194 i 
quotes the example of Marie eee 
who, upon being told that the people 
were hungry because they had no ak 
asked why they did not cat cake insted. 

Sometimes the raw materials of seal 
perception are the things that belon 
to a person. We form an idea of a sah 
son when we see his room, his books, 
his pictures, etc. (Ichheiser, 1949, p- 5). 
If we are sure that the person himeelé 
selected the things because he likes 
them, then this idea may be more or 
less adequate. But again, in many cases 
other factors besides personal preference 
determined the ownership of the things 
and we are misled by this raw material. 

Misperceptions also occur when the 
propertics of a person are mediated to 
us through what other people say or 
write about him, through gossip, news- 


papers, etc, Consequently, the interpre- 
y behavioral data may also 


tation of nev 
be in error because of its integration 


with false beliefs. 
In all of the cases discussed, the 


reason for the misperceptions or differ- 
ences in interpretations concerning an- 
other person lies in the lack of correla- 
tion between the raw material and the 
intended object of perception. We take 
the raw material too literally without 
taking into account additional factors 


that influence it. 


perceptual styles 

The fact that there is a lack of cor- 
respondence between the raw material 
of perception and the intended object 
of perception allows idiosyncratic ap- 
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proaches to the world on the part of the 
observer a much freer reign in the or- 
ganization and interpretation of incom- 
ing proximal stimuli. The issue here 
does not concern errors of perception 
as much as it does perceptual styles— 
what the person extracts from his world 
because of his manner of perceiving. 

A striking case is the calculating 
prodigy who was so prone to perceive 
the world in terms of numerical com- 
binations that, after seeing a play, he 
was entirely unaffected by the scene but 
instead “informed his hosts of the exact 
number of words uttered by the various 
actors, and of the number of steps taken 
by others in their dances” (Ball, 1956, 
P- 469) - , 

Physiognomic perception, the mode 
of perception in which things appear 
animate, shows interesting individual 
differences. From Werner's (1948) writ- 
ings, the proposition that physiognomic 
perception “plays a greater role in the 
primitive world than in our own” 

69) has become familiar. Children for 
example, show more physiognomic per- 
ception than adults. Chronic schiz 

phrenics, in a study by Ihrig ii 0- 
produced fewer animistic re 953) 


the Heider-Simmel film die the con, 
trol groups. Even with normal adults 


there seem to be differences in th 
tendency to interpret stimulus confi ‘ 
spree terms of personal he al 
os een cn 1n point concerns depth 
ee Ta ence with one’s environ- 
aires now that the degree of 
depen oe Fee between two people 
pein the situation, how long the 
individa e known each other, and on 
S rs differences, Some people per- 
Saale € more superficial layers of per- 
on a > interpersonal relations and 
ae ordingly, whereas the perceptions 
actions of others are more con- 


cerned with central layers, the deeper 
and sometimes more covert psycholog! 
cal aspects of the person. Karl Buchler 
(1929), in his interesting analysis © 
interactions in a dyad, discusses exam- 
ples of different degrees of depth ° 
contact. Lewin (1948) has extende! 
individual differences concerning thls 
dimension to differences in nation? 
character, notably to differences be: 
tween the United States and Germany 
(especially p. 24). Interesting differ 
ences in social perception between Rus 
sian displaced persons and Americans 
are described by Hanfmann (1957): 1- 

Phenomenologically oriented psycho i 
ogists in particular have stressed tha 
for one person to be in contact be 
another and to perceive and react t0 n 
other’s sentiments and wishes, it }§ m 
enough that he is exposed tO certa 
stimulus configurations. A general 1°7 s 
ness to perceive psychologically is a 
sary; this receptivity makes possible H 
arousal of such percepts as “he is ang», 
or “he wants to tell me something: 
As we know, people vary widely in gno 
social-psychological perceptivity- to 

The inclination of the observ q, 
perceive his world according to i? an 
ual perceptual styles could also Þe ee s 
orated by reference to such concepts ^ 
“levelers” versus “sharpeners” e 
1951), “authoritarians” versus “nar 
authoritarians” (Titus and Hollande? 
1957), the optimist who sees @ we! 
glow to everything versus the pessimi 
who extracts the negative values: 4] 
these are perceptual attitudes, gane 
ways of “being in the world” a 
lead to the arousal of different percep! 
in spite of the fact that the stimul™) 
configurations presented are the same 


7 fer- 
1 Many comparative and documenting ie re 
ences in Prof. Heiders original chapter 
omitted.—Eds. 
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When an individual enters the presence 
of others, they commonly seek to ac- 
quire information about him or to bring 
into play information about him already 
possessed. They will be interested in 
his general socio-economic status, his 
conception of self, his attitude toward 
them, his competence, his trustworthi- 
ness, etc, Although some of this infor- 
mation seems to be sought almost as 
an end in itself, there are usually quite 
Practical reasons for acquiring it. In- 
formation about the individual helps to 
define the situation, enabling others to 
know in advance what he will expect 
of them and what they may expect of 
him. Informed in these ways, the others 
will know how best to act in order 
to call forth a desired response from 
him. 
_ For those present, many sources of 
information become accessible and 
many carriers (OF “sign-vehicles”’) be- 
come available for conveying this infor- 
mation. If unacquainted with the in- 
dividual, observers can glean clues from 
his conduct and appearance which al- 
low them to apply their previous experi- 
ence with individuals roughly similar to 
the one before them or, more important, 
to apply untested stereotypes tO him. 
They can also assume from past experi- 
ence that only individuals of a particular 
kind are likely to be found in a given 
social setting. They can rely on what the 
individual says about himself or on 
documentary evidence he provides as 
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tion of Self in Everyday Life, 


The presentation of self in everyday life 


to who and what he is. If they know, 
or know of, the individual by virtue of 
experience prior to the interaction, they 
can rely on assumptions as to the per- 
sistence and generality of psychological 
traits as a means of predicting his pres- 
ent and future behavior. 

However, during the period in which 
the individual is in the immediate 
presence of the others, few events may 
occur which directly provide the others 
with the conclusive information they 
will need if they are to direct wisely 
their own activity. Many crucial facts 
lie beyond the time and place of inter- 
action or lie concealed within it. For 
the “true” or “real” attitudes, 
beliefs, and emotions of the individual 
can be ascertained only indirectly, 
through his avowals or through what 
appears to be involuntary expressive be- 
havior. Similarly, if the individual offers 
the others a product or service, they 
will often find that during the interac- 
tion there will be no time and place 
immediately available for eating the 
pudding that the proof can be found in. 
They will be forced to accept some 
events as conventional or natural signs 
of something not directly available to 
the senses. In Ichheiser’s terms (1949) 
pP- 6-7), the individual will have to 
act so that he intentionally or uninten- 
tionally expresses himself, and the others 
will in turn have to be impressed in 


some way by him. 
The expressiveness 


example, 


of the individual 


Anchor, 1959, 
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(and therefore his capacity to give im- 
pressions) appears to involve two radi- 
cally different kinds of sign activity: the 
expression that he gives, and the expres- 
sion that he gives off. The first involves 
verbal symbols or their substitutes which 
he uses admittedly and solely to convey 
the information that he and the others 
are known to attach to these symbols. 
This is communication in the tradi- 
tional and narrow sense. The second 
involves a wide range of action that 
others can treat as symptomatic of the 
actor, the expectation being that the 
action was performed for reasons other 
than the information conveyed in this 
way. As we shall have to see, this dis- 
tinction has an only initial validity. 
The individual does of course intention- 
ally convey misinformation by means 
of both of these types of communica- 
tion, the first involving deceit, the sec- 
igning. 
ce) af me turn from the others to 
the point of view of the individual 
who presents himself before them. He 
may wish them to think highly of him, 
or to think that he thinks highly of 
them, or to perceive how in fact he feels 
toward them, or to obtain no clear-cut 
impression; he may wish to ensure suff- 
cient harmony so that the interaction 
can be sustained, or to defraud, get rid 
of, confuse, mislead, antagonize, or 
insult them, Regardless of the particular 
objective which the individual has in 
mind and of his motive for having this 
objective, it will be in his interests to 
control the conduct of the others, es- 
pecially their responsive treatment of 
him. This control is achieved largely by 
influencing the definition of the situ- 
ation which the others come to formu- 
late, and he can influence this definition 
by expressing himself in such a way as 
to give them the kind of impression 
that will lead them to act voluntarily in 
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accordance with his own plan. ie 
when an individual appears i 
presence of others, there will usta Y is 
some reason for him to mobilize res- 
activity so that it will convey an WP 
sion to others which it is in his inter 
to convey. er 
Of the two kinds of communicate 
—expressions given and ET 
given off—this report will be pir “the 
concerned with the latter, wit 'kind, 
more theatrical and contextual oren 
the non-verbal, presumably uni jeo 
tional kind, whether this a 
tion be purposely engineered or Po 
I have said that when an indivi wi 
appears before others his a aia 
influence the definition of the sh me 
which they come to have. Somet! nly 
the individual will act in á: forate 
calculating manner, expressing hi give 
in a given way solely in order ‘hat is 
the kind of impression to others ed 
likely to evoke from them a tain: 
response he is concerned to a cal- 
Sometimes the individual will Panely 
culating in his activitiy but be rela ome 
unaware that this is the case. con 
times he will intentionally and iculat 
sciously express himself in a pation 
way, but chiefly because the a this 
of his group or social status as o 
kind of expression and not becat than 
any particular response Sogn is 
vague acceptance or approval) pe 
likely to be evoked from those imp! tra- 
by the expression. Sometimes i Jead 
ditions of an individual’s role y ssion 
him to give a well-designed impe 
of a particular kind and yet he mA aly 
neither consciously nor cee gon 
disposed to create such an T suit- 
The others, in their turn, may ig ef 
ably impressed by the individua may 
forts to convey something, °F come 
misunderstand the situation and jthet 
to conclusions that are warranted ne! 
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by the individual's intent nor by the 
facts. In any case, in so far as the others 
act as if the individual had conveyed a 
Particular impression, we may take a 


functional or pragmatic view and say 
that the individual has “effectively” 
of the situ- 


Projected a given definition 
ation and “effectively” foster 
derstanding that a given stat 
obtains. 

There is one aspect of the others’ 
response that bears special comment 
here, Knowing that the individual is 
likely to present himself in a light that 
LS favorable to him, the others may 
divide what they witness into two parts; 
a part that is relatively easy for the 
individual to manipulate at will, being 
chiefly his verbal assertions, and a part 
in regard to which he seems to have 
little concern or control, being chiefly 
derived from the expressions he gives 
off. The others may then use what are 
considered to be the ungovernable as- 
pects of his expressive behavior as a 
check upon the validity of what 1s 
conveyed by the governable aspects. In 
this a fundamental asymmetry is dem- 
onstrated in the communication proc 
ess, the individual presumably being 
aware of only one stream of his com- 
munication, the witnesses of this stream 
and one other. For example, in Shet- 


ed the un- 
e of affairs 


land Isle one crofter’s wife, in serving 
native dishes to a visitor from the main- 
ten with a 


land of Britain, would lis th 
polite smile to his polite claims of liking 
what he was eating; at the same time 
she would take note of the rapidity with 
which the visitor lifted his fork or spoon 
to his mouth, the eagerness with which 
he passed food into his mouth, and the 
gusto expressed in chewing the food, 
using these signs as 4 check on the 
stated feelings of the eater- 

Now given the fact that others are 


likely to check up on the more control- 
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lable aspects of behavior by means of 
the less controllable, one can expect that 
sometimes the individual will try t 
exploit this very possibility, esi ie oe 
impression he makes through behavi 
felt to be reliably informing.! For 2 

; i ` ex- 
ample, in gaming admission to a tight 
social circle, the participant obiener 
may not only wear an accepting look 
while listening to an informant, but 
may also be careful to wear the: sare 
look when observing the informant 
talking to others; observers of the an. 
server will then not as easily discover 
where he actually stands. 

This kind of control upon the part 
of the individual reinstates the sym- 
metry of the communication process 
and sets the stage for a kind of infor- 
mation game—a potentially infinite 
cycle of concealment, discovery, false 
revelation, and rediscovery. It should be 
added that since the others are likely 
to be relatively unsuspicious of the 
presumably unguided aspect of the in- 
dividual’s conduct, he can gain much 
by controlling it. The others of course 
may sense that the individual is manip- 
ulating the presumably spontaneous 
aspects of his behavior, and seek in this 
very act of manipulation some shading 
of conduct that the individual has not 
managed to control. This again provides 
a check upon the individual’s behavior, 


this time his presumably uncalculated 
lishing the asym- 


behavior, thus re-esta 
metry of the communication process. 

When we allow that the individual 

rojects a definition of the situation 
when he appears before others, we must 
also see that the others, however passive 
their role may seem to be, will them- 


1 The widely read and rather sound writings of 


Stephen Potter are concerned in part with 
give a shrewd 


| cues he 
concealed virtues the 
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selves effectively project a definition of 
the situation by virtue of their response 
to the individual and by virtue of any 
lines of action they initiate to him. 
Ordinarily the definitions of the situa- 
tion projected by the several different 
participants are sufficiently attuned to 
one another so that open contradiction 
will not occur. I do not mean that there 
will be the kind of consensus that arises 
when each individual present candidly 
expresses what he really feels and hon- 
estly agrees with the expressed feclings 
of the others present. This kind of 
harmony is an optimistic ideal and in 
any case not necessary for the smooth 
working of society. Rather, each par- 
ticipant is expected to suppress his im- 
mediate heartfelt feelings, conveying a 
view of the situation which he feels the 
others will be able to find at least 
temporarily acceptable. The mainte- 
nance of this surface of agreement, this 
veneer of consensus, is facilitated by 
each participant concealing his own 
wants behind statements which assert 
values to which everyone present feels 
obliged to give lip service, Further, there 
is usually a kind of division of defini- 
tional labor. Each Participant is allowed 
to establish the tentative official ruling 
regarding matters which are vital to 
en but not immediately important to 
others, €g, the rationalizations and 
justifications by which he accounts for 
his past activity. In exchange for this 
courtesy he remains silent or non-com- 
mittal on matters important to others 
but not immediately important to him. 
We have then a kind of interactional 
modus vivendi, Together the partici- 
pants contribute to a single over-all 
definition of the situation which in- 
volves not so much a real agreement 
as to what exists but rather a real agree- 
ment as to whose claims concerning what 


issues will be temporarily honored. Real 
agreement will also exist concerning a 
desirability of avoiding an open on 
of definitions of the situation. 1 W! 
tefer to this level of agreement as 4 
“working consensus.” It is to be ander 
stood that the working consensus mr 
lished in one interaction setting will 
quite different in content from t 5 
working consensus established 1 sa 
different type of setting. Thus, BEN 
two friends at lunch, a reciprocal ok 
of affection, respect, and concern pa 
the other is maintained. In service Mé 
cupations, on the other hand, of 
specialist often maintains an image * y 
disinterested involvement in the p" AA 
lem of the client, while the giienta 
sponds with a show of respect for pë 
competence and integrity of a in 
cialist. Regardless of such differen¢ ; 
content, however, the general forn the 
these working arrangements 38 
same. 

In noting the tendency for 
pant to accept the definitiona “a ap 
made by the others present, we © he 
preciate the crucial importance © ly 
information that the individual 7" 
possesses or acquires comer 
fellow participants, for it is on the 


: e in 
of this initial information that i tod 


a partic 
] claims 


a 
ing to be and requires him to a fie 
pretenses of being other things. ** 510° 
interaction among the participants : i 
gresses, additions and modification 
this initial informational state W! 
course occur, but it is essential re 
these later developments be Sl 
without contradiction to, and en a 
up from, the initial positions a ge 
the several participants. It woul 
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that an individual can more easily make 
a choice as to what line of treatment to 
demand from and extend to the others 
present at the beginning of an en- 
counter than he can alter the line of 
treatment that is being pursued once 
the interaction is underway- 

When the interaction that is initiated 
by “first impressions” (Whyte, 1946, 
Pp. 132-3) is itself merely the initial 
interaction in an extended series of 
interactions involving the same partici- 
pants, we speak of “getting off on the 
tight foot” and feel that it is crucial 
that we do so. 

Given the fact that the individual 
effectively projects a definition of the 
situation when he enters the presence 
of others, we can assume that events 
may occur within the interaction which 
contradict, discredit, or otherwise throw 
doubt upon this projection. When these 
disruptive events occur, the interaction 
itself may come to 4 confused and 
embarrassed halt. Some of the assump- 
tions upon which the responses of the 
participants had been redicated be- 
come untenable, and the participants 
find themselves lodged in an interaction 
for which the situation has been wrongly 
defined and is now no longer defined. 
At such moments the individual whose 
presentation has been discredited may 
feel ashamed while the others present 
may feel hostile, and all the participants 
may come to feel ill at ease, nonplussed, 
out of countenance, embarrassed, €x- 
periencing the kind of anomy that 1s 
generated when the minute social sys- 
tem of face-to-face interaction breaks 
down. 


In stressing the fact that the initial 


definition of the situation projected by 
an individual tends to provide a plan 
for the co-operative activity that follows 
—in stressing this action point of view 
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—we must not overlook the crucial fact 
that any projected definition of the situ- 
ation also has a distinctive moral char- 
acter. It is this moral character of 
projections that will chiefly concern us 
in this report. Society is organized on 
the principle that any individual who 
possesses certain social characteristics 
has a moral right to expect that others 
will value and treat him in a cor- 
respondingly appropriate way. Con- 
nected with this principle is a second, 
namely that an individual who implic- 
itly or explicitly signifies that he has 
certain social characteristics ought to 
have this claim honored by others and 
ought in fact to be what he claims he is. 
In consequence, when an individual 
projects a definition of the situation 
and thereby makes an implicit or ex- 
plicit claim to be a person of a partic- 
ular kind, he automatically exerts a 
moral demand upon the others, obliging 
them to value and treat him in the 
manner that persons of his kind have a 
right to expect. He also implicitly for- 
goes all claims to be things he does not 
appear to be and hence forgoes the 
treatment that would be appropriate for 
such individuals. The others find, then, 
that the individual has informed them 
as to what is and as to what they ought 
to see as the “is.” 

One cannot judge the importance of 
definitional disruptions by the frequency 
with which they occur, for apparently 
they would occur more frequently were 
not constant precautions taken. We 
find that preventive practices are con- 
stantly employed to avoid these embar- 
rassments and that corrective practices 


are constantly employed to compensate 
currences that have 


iscrediting OC 
fon Arere lly avoided. When 


not been successfu e 
the individual employs these strategies 
and tactics to protect his own projec- 
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tions, we may refer to them as “de- 
fensive practices”; when a participant 
employs them to save the definition of 
the situation projected by another, we 
speak of “protective practices” or “tact.” 
Together, defensive and Protective prac- 
tices comprise the techni 


not employed, 
y perhaps to see that 
few impressions could Survive if those 


who received the impression did not 
exert tact in their Teception of it, 

In addition to the fact 
tions are taken to 
Projected definitio 
that an intense interest 


ignificant role 


are played in 


hich are to be 
taken unseriously are p 


were admirably 
be no grouping 
ready supply of 
and cautiona: 


individual 
others he will h 
trying to contro’ 
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techniques that persons employ to bes 
tain such impressions and with some A 
the common contingencies associate 

with the employment of these tech- 
niques. The specific content of any ac- 
tivity presented by the individual par- 
ticipant, or the role it plays in the 
interdependent activities of an ba 
Social system, wil] not be at issue; I shal 
© concerned only with the partici- 
pant’s dramaturgical problems of pre- 


senting the activity before others. 
For the 


influence of individuals upon one an- 
other’s ac 


tions when in one another's 
Immediate Physical Presence. An inter- 
action May be defined as all the inter- 
action which Occurs throughout any one 


occasion when a given set of individuals 
are in one another's continuous pres 
ence; the te 


™ “an encounter” woul 
© as well, A “performance” may be 
defined as all the activity of a given 
a given occasion which 
nce in any way any © 
icipants, Taking a pat 
ie «pant and his performance 
© point of reference, we may 
hose who contribute the other 


performances as the audience, observers, 
pate Participants, The pre-established 


during a f action which is unfolded 


For comments on the importance of distin 
Buishing between a routine of interaction a 
any particular instance when this routine 

Ugh, see John von Neumann aN 
Oskar Morgenstern, The Theory of Games an 
ehavior (1947). 
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audience on different occasions, a social 
relationship is likely to arise. Defining 
social role as the enactment of rights 
and duties attached to a given status, 
we can say that a social role will involve 
one or more parts and that each of 
these different parts may be presented 
by the performer on a series of occa- 
sions to the same kinds of audience or 
to an audience of the same persons. 


The framework 
A social establishment is any place sut- 
Tounded by fixed barriers to perception 
in which a particular kind of activity 
regularly takes place. I have suggested 
that any social establishment may be 
Studied profitably from the point of 
view of impression management. With- 
in the walls of a social establishment 
We find a team of performers who co- 
Operate to present to an audience a 
given definition of the situation. This 
Will include the conception of own 
team and of audience and assumptions 
Concerning the ethos that is to be 
Maintained by rules of politeness and 
decorum, We often find a division ae 
ack region, where the performance 9 
4 routine is prepared, and front ae 
Where the performance is Lae 
Ccess to these regions is controle 
Order to prevent the audience po 
Seeing backstage and to prevent Owe 
Siders from coming into a performance 
at is not addressed to them. wa 
embers of the team we find that j 
Mmiliarity prevails, solidarity is likely ae 
“velop, and that secrets that A 
Be show away are shared a eee 
acit agreement is maintaine ji Ea 
Performers and audience to ae accord 
Sven degree of opposition anc i but 
xisted between them. Typic? ai and 
Not always, agreement is Stes 


opposition is underplayed. The resulting 
work consensus tends to be contradicted 
by the attitude toward the audience 
which the performers express in the 
absence of the audience and by care- 
fully controlled communication out of 
character conveyed by the performers 
while the audience is present. We find 
that discrepant roles develop: some of 
the individuals who are apparently team- 
mates, or audience, or outsiders acquire 
information about the performance and 
relations to the team which are not 
apparent and which complicate the 
problem of putting on a show. Some- 
times disruptions occur through un- 
meant gestures, faux pas, and scenes, 
thus discrediting or contradicting the 
definition of the situation that is being 
maintained. The mythology of the 
team will dwell upon these disruptive 
events. We find that performers, audi- 
ence, and outsiders all utilize techniques 
for saving the show, whether by avoid- 
ing likely disruptions or by correcting 
for unavoided ones, or by making it 
possible for others to do so. To ensure 
that these techniques will be employed, 
the team will tend to select members 
who are loyal, disciplined, and circum- 
spect, and to select an audience that 
is tactful. 

These features and elements, then, 
comprise the framework I claim to 
be characteristic of much social inter- 
action as it occurs in natural settings in 
our Anglo-American society. This frame- 
work is formal and abstract in the sense 
that it can be applied to any social 
establishment; it is not, however, merely 
a static classification. The framework 
bears upon dynamic issues created by 
the motivation to sustain a definition 
of the situation that has been projected 
before others. 

An establishment may be viewed 
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” 


“technically,” in terms of its efficienc 
and inefficiency as an intentionally or- 
ganized system of activity for the 
achievement of predefined objectives, 
An establishment may be viewed “Do- 
litically,” in terms of the actions which 
each participant (or class of partici- 
pants) can demand of other partici- 
pants, the kinds of deprivations and 
indulgences which can be meted out in 
order to enforce these demands, and 
the kinds of social controls which guide 
this exercise of command and use of 
sanctions. An establishment may be 
viewed “structurally,” in terms of the 
horizontal and vertical status divisions 
and the kinds of social relations which 
relate these several groupings to one 
another. Finally, an establishment ma 
be viewed “culturally,” in terms of the 
moral values which influence activi 

in the establishment—y. 
to fashions, customs, 
taste, to politeness a 
ultimate ends and normati 


an establishment ar 
of the four perspec! 
perspective gives it 
order to these facts, 
Tt seems to me that 
approach may constitu 
tive, to be added t 
political, structural, 
spectives. The dram 
tive, like each of th 
be employed as the 


s own priority and 


the dramaturgica] 
te a fifth perspec- 
o the technical, 
and cultural per- 
aturgical perspec- 
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ate in the establishment. But, as with 
the facts utilized in each of the other 
perspectives, the facts specifically ra 
taining to impression management als 
play a part in the matters that are a con- 
cem in all the other perspectives. 


Personality-interaction-society 


In recent years there have been elab- 
orate attempts to bring into one sam 
Work the concepts and findings derive 
ftom three different areas of inquiry: 
the individual personality, social intet- 
action, and Society. I would like to 
Suggest here a simple addition to these 
‘nter-disciplinary attempts. 
aen an individual appears before 
Others, he knowingly and unwittingly 
Projects a definition of the situation, © 
which a Conception of himself is an 
‘portant part, When an event occurs 
Which is expressively incompatible with 
this fostered impression, significant con- 
Sequences are simultaneously felt 7 
three levels of social reality, each a 
which involves 4 different point O 
reference and a different order of fact. 
First, the social interaction, treate 
cre as a dialogue between two teams, 
may come to an embarrassed and con- 


fused halt: the sie to 
> the ase 
be deke Situation may ce 


ri > Previous positions may ba 

no longer tenable, and partic! 
pants may nd themselves without 4 
charted Course of action, The partic- 
‘Pants typically Sense a false note in 
come to feel awkward, 
terally, out of an 
Words, the minute socia 
and sustained by orderly 
on becomes disorganized. 
afer © consequences that the 
‘stuptions have from the point of view 
on, 


in addition to these dis- 


» and, jj 
nance. In other 


System created 
Social interact; 
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organizing consequences for action at 
the moment, performance disruptions 
may have consequences of a more far- 
teaching kind. Audiences tend to accept 
the individual’s particular performance 
as evidence of his capacity to perform 
the routine and even as evidence of 
his capacity to perform any routine. 
n a sense these larger social units— 
teams, establishments, etc.—become 
committed every time the individual 
performs his routine; with each per- 
formance the legitimacy of these units 
will tend to be tested anew and their 
Permanent reputation put at stake. This 
kind of commitment is especially strong 
during some performances. Thus, when 
a surgeon and his nurse both turn from 
the operating table and the anesthetized 
Patient accidentally rolls off the table 
to his death, not only is the operation 
disrupted in an embarrassing way, but 
the Teputation of the doctor, as a doctor 
and as a man, and also the reputation 
of the hospital may be weakened. These 
are the consequences that disruptions 
may have from the point of view of 
Social structure. 
Finally, we often find that the indi- 
vidual may deeply involve his ego in 
his identification with a particular part, 
establishment, and group, and in his 
Sclf-conception as someone who does 
Rot disrupt social interaction or let 
Own the social units which depend 
ot that interaction. When a distup- 
lon occurs, then, we may find that 
Ne self-conceptions around which his 
Personality has been built may become 
iscredited. These are consequences that 
vi YPptions may have from the point of 
lew of individual personality- 
co ctformance disruptions, then, ae 
tion duences at three levels of Taea 
& n: personality, interaction, and socii ; 
Tucture, While the likelihood of diS 


ruption will vary widely from interaction 
to interaction, and while the social im- 
portance of likely disruptions will vary 
from interaction to interaction, still it 
seems that there is no interaction in 
which the participants do not take an 
appreciable chance of being slightly em- 
barrassed or a slight chance of being 
deeply humiliated. Life may not be 
much of a gamble, but interaction is. 
Further, in so far as individuals make 
efforts to avoid disruptions or to correct 
for ones not avoided, these efforts, too, 
will have simultaneous consequences at 
the three levels. Here, then, we have 
one simple way of articulating three 
levels of abstraction and three perspec- 


tives from which social life has been 


studied. 

Underlying all social interaction there 
undamental dialectic. 
dual enters the pres- 
jll want to discover 
tion. Were he to 


seems to be a f 
When one indivi 
ence of others, he w 
the facts of the situa 
possess this information, he could know, 
and make allowances for, what will 
come to happen and he could give the 
others present as much of their due as 
is consistent with his enlightened self- 
interest. To uncover fully the factual 
nature of the situation, it would be 
necessary for the individual to know 
all the relevant social data about the 
others. It would also be necessary for 
the individual to know the actual out- 
come or end product of the activity of 
the others during the interaction, as 
well as their innermost feelings CO 
cerning him. Full information of this 
order is rarely available; in its absence, 
the individual tends to employ sub- 
stitutes—cues, tests, hints, expressive 
gestures, status symbols, etc.—as p'e- 
dictive devices. In short, since the 
reality that the individual is concerned 
with is umperceivable at the moment, 
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arances must be relied upon in its 
ted. And, paradoxically, the more the 
individual is concerned with the reality 
that is not available to perception, the 
more must he concentrate his attention 
arances. 
poe now to the basic dialectic. 
In their capacity as performers, indi- 
viduals will be concerned with main- 
taining the impression that they are 
living up to the many standards by 
which they and their products are 
judged. Because these standards are so 
numerous and so pervasive, the individ- 
uals who are performers dwell more 
than we might think in a moral world. 
But, qua performers, individuals are 
concerned not with the moral issue of 
realizing these standards, but with the 
amoral issue of engineering a convinc- 
ing impression that these standards are 
being realized. Our activity, then, is 
largely concerned with 
but as performers w 
moral concern with th 


who are believing 
m. To use a different 
obligation and prof- 
ng always in a steady 
mg a socialized char- 
o be the sort of person 
n the ways of the Stage, 


enough to buy the 
imagery, the very 
itability of appeari 
moral light, of be 
acter, forces one t 
who is practiced i 


Staging and the self 


of the self can be seen in terms of how 
we arrange for such performances in 
our Anglo-American society. 

In this report, the individual was 
divided by implication into two basic 
parts: he was viewed as a performer, 3 
harried fabricator of impressions in 
volved in the all-too-human task of stag- 
ing a performance; he was viewed aS 
a character, a figure, typically a fine one, 
whose spirit, strength, and other sterling 
qualities the performance was designe 
to evoke. The attributes of a performer 
and the attributes of a character are 
of a different order, quite basically 50, 
yet both sets have their meaning 1N 
terms of the show that must go on. 

In analyzing the self then we are 
drawn from its possessor, from the pn 
son who will profit or lose most by it, 
for he and his body merely provide the 
peg on which something of collabora- 
tive manufacture will be hung for 4 
time. And the means for producing and 
maintaining selves do not reside inside 
the peg; in fact these means are often 
bolted down in Social establishments: 
There will be a back region with its 
shaping the body, and a er 
th its fixed props. There wil 
© a team of persons whose activity on 
Stage in Conjunction with available 
Props will constitute the scene from 
which the Performed character’s self 
will emerge, and another team, the audi- 
ence, whose interpretive activity will 
be necessary for this emergence. The 
self is a Product of all of these arrange- 

in all of its parts bears the 
S genesis. 
are to build other things 
should be erected with an 
ng them down. This report 
erned with aspects of theater 
into everyday life. It is con- 
with the structure of social 


tools for 
region wi 


marks of thi 
Scaffolds 
with, and 
eye to taki 
is not conc 
that creep 
cerned 
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encounters; the structure of those en- 
tities in social life that come into being 
whenever persons enter one another’s 
immediate physical presence. The key 


factor in this structure is the mainte- 


nance of a single definition of the situ- 
ation, this definition having to be 
expressed, and this expression sustained 
in the face of a multitude of potential 
disruptions. 


VI ATTITUDES AND COGNITION 


ci Gordon Allport called the concept of attitude “. . ; the most 
Inctive and indispensable concept 1n contemporary American social 
Psychology” (1935, P- 798), it has had an elusive history. Reflecting this 
are the controversies surrounding the nature and specificity of attitudes, 
their bearing on behavior, and their relationship to other constructs, such 
as beliefs, values, motives, norms, and roles. In the current scene, with 
Many of the older issues reformulated, or waning in importance, the 
nature of attitudes is generally agreed to lie in the direction of learned 
Sets or dispositions to respond, often evaluatively (see Campbell, 1963; 
Scott, 1968). As Katz notes here, attitudes include affective (like-dislike ) 
as well as cognitive (belief disbelief) components. From this point of 
departure, there is a fair convergence of attention on three interrelated 
aspects of attitudes: source, in the sense of development; function, related 
to the way in which attitudes aTe inte nality; and change, 
having to do most expressly with the way experience becomes 
incorporated into an already existing belief system. vay in. the er 


Whil ; ; og attitudes gave Y 
e the interest 10 studying ? i d j 
1950's to an upsurge in small groups’ research, attitude change 1m particular 


has now regained a rominent place in the field. Dissonance, congruity, 
Consistency mid dene’ are the bywords reflecting the new age given 


Special j Festinger with his influential work, A Theory of 
se hea by ane ney db Osgood and Tannenbaum (1955) 


Ognitive Dissonance 1957)? an £ 
wi i ition Te resented by the Yale attitude 
ith their congruity theory- The tradition t°} 


grated in perso 
in which new 
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change studies, under the inspiration of the late Carl Hovland, also con- 
tributed importantly to the hearty interest in these 


Hovland et al., 1949, 1953, 1957; Hovland and J ae 

The wealth of material becoming available now on attitudes, and a 4 
tude change especially, is exemplified by many noteworthy books ai 
other publications. The most ambitious of these is the recent es 
of papers entitled Theories of Cognitive Consistency: A Sourcebook 
(1968), edited by Abel 


son, Aronson, McGuire, N 
and Tannenbaum. Another notable co] 


ent from consistency theories per se, i 


phenomena (see, e.g- 
anis, 1959). 


ewcomb, Rosenberg, 
ith an orientation differ- 
s the book Psychological Founda- 
tions of Attitudes (1968), edited by Greenwald, Brock, and Ostrom. For 
a comprehensive treatmen » Insko’s Theories of Attitude 
Change (1967) and the book by Kies] 
Change (1969) are worthwhile sources 
What gives the attitude co i 
serves, in the first place, as 
thing quite complex: a bri 


lection, w 


Ppeal is easy to understand. It 
anageable Tepresentation of some- 


at has gone before in the 
may affect his Present behavior. But, secondly, 


utral Concept which permits virtually any and 
within it; Moreover, historically, it provided 


ntent of “mind,” despite the climate of be- 
any years (see McClellana, 1955). 


eference arı g attitudes. They 
is a way of char- 

hents of motivational 
avior. Put simply 


> they Tepresent our 
ard action, However, not all attitudes 


a simple, m 


are elen 


€ngth in the pap 
Osgood and Rokeach. This leads t 
attitudes, they ma 


iene > depending upon 
lonship to it (see, &8., Hyman & Singet, 
Section II), 


others, and person: 
of recurring intera 


eT source involves the effect 
ction with others in establi 
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shing certain general “sets 


to respond. Largely based in a psychoanalytic model, this positio 

asserts than an individual, as a function of early experience, develops pine 
acteristic reactions as enduring orientations (see Fromm, 1941, 1047). 
The most notable research on this is to be found in The Authoritarian 


Personality (Adorno et al., 1950) and some associated endeavors, e.g. 
. . . $ ‘or 
k on Machiavellianism (see Christie 


Rokeach (1960, 1968), and the wor 
and Geis, Section III, and 1970). The work on “authoritarianism,” 
especially, presents the relationship between such predisposing personality 
factors and manifest attitudes of prejudice (see Allport, Section X). i 
The two other categories of source are more obvious. One considers 
the outside world to be a function of 


attitudes toward some “thing” in 
Contact with that thing. A dramatic experience, for example, might 
Instigate an individual’s attitudes and response patterns toward a category 


of similar things over a long time span. Secondly, people may learn atti- 
tudes quite apart from literal contact with the object of the attitude, by 
having contact with those holding the attitude. A substantial body of re- 
search supports the contention that children, without actually having ex- 
Perienced elements of the environment, take on prevailing attitudes 
toward them. Statements uttered by parents, encountered from the mass 
media, or conveyed in endless other ways, often serve to yield implicit 
learning of this Aan Subsequently, appropriate attitudes are bolstered by 
the person’s attachment to groups. But beneath this feature, an attitude 
Must be understood to provide some psychological utility for the in- 


dividual, 

f In his paper in thi 
unction which attitudes fulfill for ; 
‘Pproach refers to the role of attitudes 17 


function” j i erning 
on” is sometimes used conc’ g mn 
Psychological ee The s for holding oT for changing attitudes, 


atz suggests, are found in the part attitudes play in personality for such 
functions as adjustment, ego defense, value ipress ot ane knowledge. 
attitude change come into focus ae . It wi 
be seen that Katz considers the lear’ pyel S 
sity in attitude change for relearning under apptoP!™ nal con- 
ditions. 
of several mo 


3 Osgood presents an overview here 
25 


aks to this question, 1.¢., the 
the individual. This so-called functional 
personality, although the term 
the construct’s service in social 


5 section, Katz spe 


reason 


dels of cognitive con- 


sistency, by way of considering the broad area 
known for his own “mediation theory” ( 
commodates cognitive processes in behavi 


or event becomes a perception which is mediated by internal representa- 
tions, conditioned by previous experiences, and aroused by the current 
situation. It is within this framework that he developed the measurement 
technique known as the “semantic differential” (Osgood et al., 1957): 
In his paper here, he includes a comparison of seve 

consistency, among them Festin 


of attitude change. He is 
Osgood, 1952) in which he ac- 
or; thus, the meaning of an object 


ger’s dissonance theory, Heider’s balance 

(1955) congruity theory. Point- 
ing out the similarities between these, insofar as they deal with direction or 
on of what it means to speak 
igned” or labeled positively or 
y useful feature of the Osgood 
m these Processes to the world 
of everyday events. His formulation with Tannenbaum (1955) of “con- 
e of change which will occur as 

ements. The Significant feature 
of this formulation i a 


10n is the lawful fashion 
action among cognitive elem 


Pproach, Festinger also is 
nts that have a “non-fitting” relationship 
€ for consonance, that is, 
the avoidance of dissonance, a ; he ways by which people 
ed a peri- 
mentation, based u Begi a iy Ra y iss To 

variety. Aronson’s paper here i 
of the research sparked by t 
former co-worker of Fe 
been leveled at the dissonance formulation, 
of the “nothing but” critique, he sharpens the distinction between con- 
flict and dissonance, Pointing out that while conflict occurs before a 
OCCurs after it, He also provides a provocative dis- 
disso iction of Srcater attitude change with 
Y a high incentive. He indicates 
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ation of much 
m the vantage point of a 
me of the Criticism which has 
For example, in his discussion 


j dissonance oce 


that the main condition which is optimal for the dissonance effect is high 
commitment, especially in a face-to-face situation. Moreover, he also makes 
the point that dissonance is more likely to operate when a firm expectancy 
is involved as one of the cognitions in question. 

canization of attitudes, or “beliefs” as he 


Another approach to the org 
prefers to conceive them, is represented in Rokeach’s paper here. His con- 


tribution is vitally based in the concept of a cognitive organization which 
synthesizes the affective and belief components (see Rokeach, 1968). 


Beliefs are not retained, says Rokeach, “. . - in an unorganized, chaotic 
’ Rather, they cohere in cognitive structures. More- 


in their importance to the individual 


along a dimension of centrality-peripherality. From this and several related 
concepts, he delineates implications for attitude change. His depiction of 
“primitive beliefs” as central to cognitive structures is especially important 
in terms of resistance to change. Thus, it may be relatively easy to alter a 
peripheral belief without affecting the broader structure in which it is 
imbedded. But changing—or even challenging—a primitive belief regard- 


: ‘ Tae i ers considerable resist: 
ing, for instance, a person's identity, encount TS 5 ; ance 
ø. This is in harmony with Katz’s position 


coupled with negative feeling ) 
regarding the functions in personality that central attitudes hold. 
Because many studies of attitude change have dealt with essentially triv- 
ial and peripheral beliefs, Rokeach’s work raises some question about their 
generalizability to more central beliefs. It is also noteworthy that 
Rokeach’s view suggests by implication that cognitive dissonance would be 
differentially produced depending upon the degree of centrality of er dis- 
Sonant beliefs which were paired, thus sustaining @ COR DERD ang ous 
Aronson here, concerning the importance of a firm expectancy 1n produc- 


state within our minds.’ 
over, in Rokeach’s view, beliefs vary 


ing dissona i i 
Aswe “toe tee noted, an individual’s attitudes are generally rein- 
ve already ; he belongs, or to which he refers 


fore to which 
rte one per VII). To the extent that he is motivated 
10n > as 


to retain this affiliation, those attitudes are unlikely to change, whatever 
their initial source. Attitudes, then, aT quite distinctively social psycho- 


3 $ inkage to soci e 
logical variables by virtue of their gene nd linkag oaeee 


and groups. 
This social linkage in the persiste 


en, 
sis in a 


nce of attitudes i$ nicely conveyed by 
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Newcomb’s report here. In it he presents the results of his follow-up study, 


after more than twenty years, of the women who were subjects in his now 
classic research in the 1930’s at Bennin 


study he found that shifts toward the 
political attitudes, among these girls 
occurred from the freshman to senior years. Furthermore, these shifts were 
associated with social acceptance in terms of popularity and leadership. 
His follow-up study now supports the broader Conclusion that such atti- 


gton College. In that Bennington 
prevailing campus climate of liberal 
from mainly conservative homes, 


As Newcomb points out, his 
“balance” in Heider’s work, disc 
dealt with this himself in terms 
sential point of this model is tha 
A and B are mutually attracted to 


findings mesh well with the ideas of 
ussed here by Osgood. Newcomb has 
of his “A-B-X Model” (1953). The es- 
ta state of balance exist: 


subjects achieved balance by findings spouses with a 
their own on political and social issues, 

Carl Hovland was another Major initiator of research on factors influ- 
encing attitude change who, togethe 


T with his Coworkers, contributed a 
al studies ( 


a persisting indi- 
i E ea to central ike 
- In Section : 

Hovland’s, Herbert Kelman, offers a conch aoe ae eie 

influence which is partly derivative of the Petsuasibility Hiding “ine 
bears upon Katz’s functional viewpoint discusseq abo nstruct an 

In Hovland’s work with Muzafer Sherif, Social Jud ment (Sherif & 

Hovland, 1961), they advanced their view that an at (i e bg 
considered a range or latitude of acceptable positio RT 


ns, not as a single point 


one’s self, such as self-es 
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on a continuum. As indicated in the selection from the first chapter of 
that book here, the “social judgment-involvement approach” considers 
that a person’s own stand on an issue serves as an anchor point which 
influences the person’s evaluation of alternative positions. The Sherif- 
Hovland view is associated with classical psychophysics and more recently 
with the work of Helson (1948) Or “adaptation level.” The essential 


feature of this newer approach to attitudes is its emphasis on the person’s 


own position as a determinant of his latitudes of acceptance, rejection, 
and noncommitment on an issue. In this view, attitudes are cognitive 
structures, related to self perceptions and reference group affiliations of 
the individual, which determine his response to communications. This 
point is pursued further in the more recent work by Sherif, Sherif, and 
Nebergall entitled Attitude and Attitude Change: The Social Judgment- 


Involyement Approach (1965)- : k 

For the most part, laboratory experimentation on attitude change has 
shown greater effects than have survey studies. In discussing this dis- 
parity, Hovland (1959) considered such factors as the selection of subjects 
and the focused intensity of the experimental situation to be potent deter- 
Miners of this enhanced. effect, as against the more diffuse context of the 
survey. He pointed to the major independent variables which yield com- 
munication effects, among them, the communicator, the nature and 
sequence of communication, and the position of the recipient of the com- 
munication. The paper here by Bauer is a departure from this traditional 


scheme. er ' 
Bauer’s emphasis is upon social communication as a two-way influence 
Process. He hea the typical approach to communication, in terms of 


Propaganda and attitude change through advertising, and concludes that 
n understanding of what actually transpires. In refer- 
ting to Hovland’s (1959) comparison of laboratory and survey findings 
on attitude change, he says that it is quite clear that people receiving com- 
munications in their natural habitat are se less likely to attend to them 
and be influenced by them than they would as subjects in a laboratory 
experiment. From a range of research findings, Baucer procceds to bolster 


the view that individuals ate selective in what they attend to and seek a fair 
a ndivl a s ‘ i : 
excha i née epti e assertions from a communicator. This 
n; a . + . 
appr - ee se the idea of social exchange con- 
oach is very muc 


It is inadequate to a 
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sidered in the work of Homans and of Thibaut and Kelley in Section VII. 


Bauer also raises questions regarding the appropriateness of seeing per- 
suasibility as a function of low self-esteem, since the importance of the 
issue for the person must also be taken in 


to account. He thus implicitly 
deals with the centrality-peripherality dimensi 


various levels of analysis, they 
continue to be important to social Psychology in terms of manifest be- 
haviors, such as voting. A fair amount of interdisciplinary study, involving 
sts, has been conducted on the 
sce, e.g., A. Campbell et al., 1960; Sears, 
with it, the nature of this research is not 
the same as public opinion polling directed at predicting the outcome of 
an election; it may, however, i ns for understanding shifts 
in political attitudes which have a bearing subsequently on election 1€- 
sults. Furthermore, the data obtained from public opinion olling during 
a political campaign can be studied in ret 3 z 


TOspect to check he adequacy 
of the conceptual model dealing with factors on the adeq 


affecting the vote. 

ats the basis for failures in public opinion poll- 
referenda, He dismisses the 
cable by a “secret y 


ote,” and contends that cam 
with di 


bases for voting phenomena ( 
1968). While easily confused 


particular vulnerability, i me abstrac 
against a very concrete fe: i i 


it as the campaig® 
these Campaigns are more 
gns where accuracy is fat 


people concern themselves with the consistency of 


the political ideas they 
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Katz’s functional view, as well as Rokeach’s belief 
ates the existence of “opinion molecules,” which 
tive security on individuals, and which are 


hold. In an echo of 
system, Abelson postul 
bestow conversational and cogni 

closed and relatively impervious to other arguments. 
Unless an individual is educated and concerned with the necessity for 
being prepared for counterarguments, he goes along, as Abelson puts it, 
he other hand, knowing the refutation 


with just “a fact anda feeling.” Ont 
for counterarguments to one’s position solidifies resistance to influence, 


according to the work of McGuire (1964, 1968) with his “inoculation 
model.” Thus, he finds that hearing only one’s own position expressed 
teduces the capacity to deal with counterarguments. The implication of 
McGuire’s work is that the thoroughly committed “true believer,” in 
Hoffer’s (1951) phrase, is more vulnerable to a shift in attitude than the 
Person who assesses the alternative arguments and is inoculated against 


them. 


In the aggregate, the study of attitudes, an abiur ; 
generally, has aided the understanding of a broad range o lot in social 
Psychology. Among these are intra-group and inter-group $ Apoa 
Considered in the sections which follow. The persisting 1M a in the 
attitude concept is also evident in the amount of attention ae to 
attitude measurement. The recent book by Shaw & bir (1967) pro- 
vides a compendium of attitude scales. Other approaches to the — 
Of attitudes include surveys, interviews and questionnaires, projective 


ic di ial rati and even un- 
techniques, content analyses, semantic differential ratings, o 
; : catments of these methodological ap- 


obtrusive measures. Some useful tr 

a ; ; Jy ; 
Proaches will be found in Edwards (1957) Deo sei as sea 
Osgood et al. (1957); Richardson et al. (1965), °° hee as primaty 
et al. (1966), which the reader would do well to ¢ 
Sources, 


d cognitive processes more 
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34 The functional approach to the study 


of attitudes 
DANIEL KATZ 


Early approaches to the study of 
attitude and opinion 

There have been two main streams of 
thinking with respect to the determina- 
tion of man’s attitudes. The one tradi- 
tion assumes an irrational model of 
man: specifically it holds that men 
have very limited powers of reason and 
reflection, weak capacity to discriminate, 
only the most primitive self-insight, and 
very short memories. Whatever mental 
capacities people do possess are easily 
overwhelmed by emotional forces and 
appeals to self-interest and vanity. The 
Ogy of ad- 
sis on the 
mplify this 
i this philos- 
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tive or negative prestige source (Sherif, 
1936). 

The second approach is that of the 
ideologist who invokes a rational model 
of man. It assumes that the human 
being has a cerebral cortex, that he 
seeks understanding, that he consistently 
attempts to make sense of the world 
about him, that he possesses discriminat- 
ing and reasoning powers which will 
assert themselves over time, and that 
he is capable of self-criticism and self- 
insight. It relies heavily upon getting 
adequate information to people. Our 
educational system is based upon this 
rational model. The present emphasis 
upon the improvement of communica- 
tion, upon developing more adequate 
channels of two-way communication, 
Of conferences and institutes, upo” 
bringing people together to interchange 
ideas, are all indications of the belie 
ìn the importance of intelligence a? 
comprehension in the formation an 
change of men’s Opinions. 

.YOW either school of thought can 
Point to evidence which supports its 
assumptions, and can make fairly dam- 
aging criticisms of its opponent. Solo- 
mon Asch (1952) and his colleagues 
im attacking the irrational model, have 
called attention to the biased characte! 
of the old experiments on prestige SUB 
gestion which gave the subject ae 
Opportunity to demonstrate critica 


1960, 24, 163-77, with permission of the author and 
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thinking. And further exploration of 
subjects in these stupid situations does 
indicate that they try to make sense 
of a nonsensical matter as far as pos- 
sible. Though the same statement is 
presented by the experimenter to two 
groups, the first time as coming from 
a positive source and the second time 
as coming from a negative source, it is 
given a different meaning dependent 
upon the context in which it appears. 
Thus the experimental subject does his 
best to give some rational meaning to 
the problem. On the other hand, a large 
body of experimental work indicates 
that there are many limitations in the 
tational approach in that people see 
their world in terms of their own needs, 
remember what they want to remember, 
and interpret information on the basis 
of wishful thinking. H. H. Hyman and 
and P. Sheatsley (1947) have demon- 
strated that these experimental results 
have direct relevance to information 
campaigns directed at influencing public 
opinion. These authors assembled facts 
about such campaigns and showed con- 
Clusively that increasing the flow of in- 
formation to people does not necessarily 
Increase the knowledge absorbed or p10- 
duce the attitude changes desired. 
„The major difficulty with these con- 
flicting approaches is their Jack of spec 
fication of the conditions under whic 
men do act as the theory would predict. 
‘or the facts are that people. do act at 
times as if they had been decorticated 
and at times with intelligence and coni 
Prehension. And people themselves do 
recognize that on occasion they have 
haved blindly, impulsively, 
thoughtlessly. A second major diff if 
iS that the rationality-irrationality di 
mension is not clearly defined. At the 
extremes it is easy to point to examples, 
as in the case of the acceptance © 


stupid suggestions under emotional 
stress on the one hand, or brilliant 
problem solving on the other; but this 
does not provide adequate guidance for 
the many cases in the middle of the 
scale where one attempts to discriminate 
between rationalization and reason. 


Reconciliation of the conflict in a 
functional approach 

The conflict between the rationality 
and irrationality models was saved from 
becoming a worthless debate because 
of the experimentation and research 
suggested by these models. The findings 
of this research pointed toward the 
elements of truth in each approach and 
gave some indication of the conditions 
under which each model could make 
fairly accurate predictions. In general 
the irrational approach was at its best 
where the situation imposed heavy re- 
strictions upon search behavior and 
response alternatives. Where individuals 
must give quick responses without ade- 
quate opportunities to explore the na- 
ture of the problem, where there are 
very few response alternatives available 
to them, where their own deep emo- 
tional needs are aroused, they will in 
eneral react much as does the unthink- 
ing subject under hypnosis. On the 
other hand, where the individual can 
have more adequate commerce with 


m 
oh ma Il reflect the use of his 


ulties (cf. Scott, 1958). The 
i he directive 
ild will often respond to t 7 
cen parent not by implicit obedience 
but by testing out whether or not the 
rent really meant what he said. 
Pathe theory of psychological con- 
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sonance, or cognitive balance, assumes 
that man attempts to reduce discrep- 
ancies in his beliefs, attitudes, and be- 
havior by appropriate changes in these 
processes. While the emphasis here is 
upon consistency or logicality, the the- 
ory deals with all dissonances, no matter 
how produced. Thus they could result 
from irrational factors of distorted per- 
ception and wishful thinking as well 
as from rational factors of realistic 
appraisal of a problem and an accurate 
estimate of its consequences. Moreover, 
the theory would predict only that the 
individual will move to reduce disso- 
nance, whether such movement is g 
good adjustment to the world or leads 
to the delusional systems of the para- 
noiac. In a sense, then, this theor 
would avoid the conflict between the 
old approaches of the tational and the 
irrational man by not dealing with the 
specific antecedent causes of behavior 
lar ways in which 
s his problems, 


ized their theories 
which attitude 


sonality, Samoff, Katz 
„at approach, have 
ention to 
attitudes and 


given primary att 
tional bases of 
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tion and attitude change must be under- 
stood in terms of the needs they serve 
and that, as these motivational processes 
iffer, so too will the conditions and 
techniques for attitude change. Smith, 
Bruner, and White (1956) have also 
analyzed the different functions which 
attitudes perform for the personality. 
Both groups present essentially the 
same functions, but Smith, Bruner, and 

ite give more attention to percep- 
tual and cognitive processes and Sarnoff, 
Katz, and McClintock to the specific 
conditions of attitude change. 

he importance of the functional 
approach is threefold, (1) Many pre 
vious studies of attitude change have 
dealt with factors which are not genu- 
in psychological variables, for exam- 
ple, the effect on group prejudice of 
Contact between two groups, or the 
exposure of a group of subjects to 4 
communication in the mass media. Now 
Contact serves different psychological 
functions for the individual and merely 


nowing that people have seen a movie 
or watched a television program tells 
us nothing abou 


t the personal values 
engaged or not engaged by such 4 
Presentation. If, however, we can geat 
Our research to the functions attitudes 
Perform, we can 


zations about hu: 
with variables : 
suc generalization difficult, if not im- 


(2) By Concerning ourselves with 
the different functions attitudes can 
Perform we can avoid the great error 
of Oversimplification—the error of at- 
tributing a single cause to given types 
of attitude. It was once popular to 
ascribe radicalism in economic and 
political matters to the psychopathology 
of the insecure and to attribute conserv- 
atism to the rigidity of the mentally 
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aged. At the present time it is common 
practice to see in attitudes of group 
prejudice the repressed hostilities stem- 
ming from childhood frustrations, 
though Hyman and Sheatsley (1954) 
have pointed out that prejudiced atti- 
tudes can serve a normative function 
of gaining acceptance in one’s own 
group as readily as releasing unconscious 
hatred. In short, not only are there a 
number of motivational forces to take 
into account in considering attitudes 
and behavior, but the same attitude 
can have a different motivational basis 
different people. 

(3) Finally, recognition of the com- 
plex motivational sources of behavior 
can help to remedy the neglect in gen- 
eral theories which lack specification of 
conditions under which given types of 
attitude will change. Gestalt theory tells 
us, for example, that attitudes will 
change to give better cognitive organiza- 
tion to the psychological field. This 
theoretical generalization is suggestive, 
but to carry out significant research we 
need some middle-level concepts to 
bridge the gap between a high level 
of abstraction and particularistic or 
Phenotypical events. We need concepts 
that will point toward the types ° 
Motive and methods of motive satis- 
faction which are operative in bringing 
about cognitive reorganization. ‘ 
Before we attempt a detailed analysis 
of the four major functions whic 
attitudes can serve, it is appropriate to 
Consider the nature of attitudes, their 

imensions, and their relations to other 
Psychological structures and proc 
esses, 


Nature of attitudes: their dimensions 
Attitude 1s the predisposition of the in- 
dividual to evaluate some symbol oF 
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object or aspect of his world in a favor- 
able or unfavorable manner. Opinion 
is the verbal expression of an attitude, 
but attitudes can also be expressed in 
nonverbal behavior. Attitudes include 
both the affective, or feeling core of lik- 
ing or disliking, and the cognitive, or 
belief, elements which describe the 
object of the attitude, its characteristics, 
and its relations to other objects. AN 
attitudes thus include beliefs, but not 
all beliefs are attitudes. When specific 
attitudes are organized into a hierarchi- 
cal structure, they comprise value sys- 
tems. Thus a person may not only hold 
specific attitudes against deficit spend- 
ing and unbalanced budgets but may 
also have a systematic organization of 
such beliefs and attitudes in the form 
of a value system of economic conserv- 
atism. 

The dimensions of attitudes can be 
stated more precisely if the above dis- 
tinctions between beliefs and feelings 
and attitudes and value systems are 
kept in mind. The intensity of an 
attitude refers to the strength of the 
affective component. In fact, rating 
scales and even Thurstone scales deal 
primarily with the intensity of feeling 
of the individual for or against some 
social object. The cognitive, or belief, 
suggests two additional 
the specificity or generality 
de and the degree of differ- 
he beliefs. Differentiation 
mber of beliefs or cog- 
nitive items contained in the oe 
and the general assumption is that the 
simpler the attitude in a a ane 
ture the easier it is to change a rs k 
& Crutchfield, 1948, pp- 160-63) < "Or 
e structures there is no defense in 
once a single item o on 

i changed the attitude wi 
ek rather different dimension 


component 

dimensions, 
of the attitu 
entiation of t 
refers to the nu 
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of attitude is the number and strength 


d value system, 
budget balanc- 


f wright (1949) calls 
an action structure than 


Brewster Smith 
dimension ą 


n day and 
will know where and when he should 
vote and will go to th 
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he deals with the action structure of 
the attitude itself by png mene ee 
tween attitudes where the affect is here 
to verbal Expression and attitudes W ed 
the affect is tied to behavior pr 
with more objective referents of case 
attitude (cf, 1960). In the Say from 
an individual derives satisfaction on 
talking about a problem; in the ‘taking 
case he derives Satisfaction from ta 
Some form of Concrete action. be 
ttempts to change attitudes can o- 
cted primarily at the belief sompe 
nent or at the feeling, or affective, € an 
Ponent, Rosenberg theorizes that wi 
effective change in one component ws 
result in Changes in the other ae 
Ponent ang Presents experimental (cf. 
dence to Confirm this hypothesis di- 
1960). For example, a political can e 
date will often attempt to win peop 


dire 


«nate 
S Opponent, and thus OnT 
affect rath T than ideas. If he is hi 
Cessful, 


People will not only like et 
ut entertain favorable beliefs pe 
candidate may deal Phe 
ideas and hope that, if n 
: ange People’s beliefs about 3 
Issue, their feelings will also change- 


rou functions Which attitudes 
Perform for e individual s 
nections which attitudes 
€ personality can a 
according to their motivation 
ows: 


major fy 
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2. The ego-defensive function in which 
the person protects himself from 
acknowledging the basic truths 
about himself or th> harsh realities 
in his external world. Freudian psy- 
chology and nco-Freudian thinking 
have been preoccupied with this 
type of motivation and_ its out- 
comes. 


3- The value-expressive function in 
which the individual derives satis- 
factions from expressing attitudes 
appropriate to his personal values 
and to his concept of himself. This 
function is central to doctrines of 
ego psychology which stress the 
importance of self-expression, self- 
development, and self-realization. 


4 The knowledge function based upon 
the individual’s need to give ade- 
quate structure to his universe. The 
search for meaning, the necd to 
understand, the trend toward better 
Organization of perceptions and 
beliefs to provide clarity and con- 
sistency for the individual, ate other 
descriptions of this function. The 
development of principles about 
perceptual and cognitive structure 
have been the contribution of 
Gestalt psychology. 


Stated simply, the functional ap- 
Proach is the attempt to understan 

€ reasons people hold the attitudes 
oo do. The reasons, howevel, are at 
€ level of psychological motivations 
and not of the accidents of external 
oe and circumstances. Unless we 
now the psychological need which 1s 
Sells the holding of an attitude We 
a in a poor position to predict when 
ae how it will change. Moreover, the 
ame attitude expressed toward a politi- 


cal candidate may not perform the same 
function for all the people who express 
it. And while many attitudes are pre- 
dominantly in the service of a single 
type of motivational process, as de- 
scribed above, other attitudes may serve 
more than one purpose for the indi- 
vidual, A fuller discussion of how atti- 
tudes serve the above four functions is 
in order. 


1. THE ADJUSTMENT FUNCTION 
Essentially this function is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that people strive to 
maximize the rewards in their external 
environment and to minimize the penal- 
ties. The child develops favorable atti- 
tudes toward the objects in his world 
which are associated with the satisfac- 
tions of his needs and unfavorable 
attitudes toward objects which thwart 
him or punish him. Attitudes acquired 
in the service of the adjustment function 
are either the means for reaching the 
desired goal or avoiding the undesirable 
one, or are affective associations based 
upon experiences in attaining motive 
satisfactions (Katz & Stotland, 1959). 
The attitudes of the worker favoring a 
political party which will advance his 
economic lot are an example of the 
first type of utilitarian attitude. The 
Jeasant image one has of one’s favorite 
food is an example of the second type of 
utilitarian attitude. 

In general, then, the dynamics of 
attitude formation with respect to the 
adjustment function are dependent 
upon present or past perceptions of 
the utility of the attitudinal object for 
the individual. The clarity, consistency, 
and nearness of rewards and punish- 
ments, as they relate to the individual’s 
ties and goals, are important fac- 
acquisition of such attitudes. 
des and habits are formed 


activi 
tors in the 
Both attitu 
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toward specific objects, people, and 
symbols as they satisfy specific needs. 
The closer these objects are to actual 
need satisfaction and the more they 
are clearly perceived as relevant to need 
satisfaction, the greater are the prob- 
abilities of positive attitude formation. 
These principles of attitude formation 
are often observed in the breach rather 
than the compliance. In industry, man- 
agement frequently expects to create 
favorable attitudes toward job perform- 
ance through programs for making the 
company more attractive to the worker, 
such as providing recreational facilities 
and fringe benefits. Such programs, 
however, are much more likely to pro- 
duce favorable attitudes toward the 
company as a desirable place to work 
than toward performance on the job. 
The company benefits and advantages 
are applied across the board to all em- 
ployees and are not specifically relevant 
to increased effort in task performance 
by the individual worker. 

Consistency of reward and punish- 
ment also contributes to the clarity of 
the instrumental object for goal attain- 
ment, If a political party bestows Tecog- 
nition and favors on party workers in 
an unpredictable and inconsistent fash- 
ion, it will destroy the favorable evalua- 
tion of the importance of working hard 
for the party among those whose moti- 
vation is of the utilitarian sort. But, 
curiously, while consistency of reward 
needs to be observed, 100 per cent con- 
sistency is not as effective as a pattern 
which is usually consistent but in which 
there are some lapses. When animal 
or human subjects are invariably re- 
warded for a correct performance, they 
do not retain their learned responses 
as well as when the reward is some- 
times skipped (Jenkins & Stanley, 
1950). 
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2. THE EGO-DEFENSIVE FUNCTION 
People not only seek to make the most 
of their external world and what it 
offers, but they also expend a great deal 
of their energy on living with them- 
selves. The mechanisms by which the 
individual protects his ego from his 
own unacceptable impulses and from 
the knowledge of threatening forces 
from without, and the methods by 
which he reduces his anxieties created 
by such problems, are known as mech- 
anisms of ego defense. A more complete 
account of their origin and nature will 
be found in Sarnoff (1960). They 1m 
clude the devices by which the individ- 
ual avoids facing either the inner reality 
of the kind of person he is, or the outer 
reality of the dangers the world holds 
for him. They stem basically from in- 
ternal conflict with its resulting insect- 
tities. In one sense the mechanisms of 
defense are adaptive in temporarily 
Temoving the sharp edges of conflict and 
in saving the individual from complete 
disaster, In another sense they are not 
adaptive in that they handicap the 
individual in his social adjustments 
and in obtaining the maximum satisfac- 
tions available to him from the world 
in which he lives. The worker who per- 
sistently quarrels with his boss and with 
his fellow Workers, because he is acting 
Cut some of his own internal conflicts, 
may in this manner relieve himself © 


Some of the emoti i hich 
Deset hin, 2 onal tensions w 


A e is not, however, solving 
i problem of adjusting to his work 
uation and thus may deprive himself 


of advancemen m 
ja t or ey dy em- 
plo E en of steady 


g pefense mechanisms, Miller and 
dustin: (1960) point out, may be 
Be a ed into two families on the basis 

ae DOTE or less ornan eat 
the devices primitive natu 


employed. The first family, 
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more primitive in nature, are more 
socially handicapping and consist of 
denial and complete avoidance. The 
individual in such cases obliterates 
through withdrawal and denial the 
realities which confront him. The ex- 
aggerated case of such primitive mech- 
anisms is the fantasy world of the para- 
noiac. The second type of defense is 
less handicapping and makes for distor- 
tion rather than denial. It includes 
rationalization, projection, and displace- 
ment. 
_ Many of our attitudes have the 
tion of defending our self-image. When 
We cannot admit to ourselves that we 
have deep feelings of inferiority we May 
Project those feelings onto some con- 
venient minority group and bolster oui 
gos by attitudes of superiority toward 
this underprivileged group. The forma- 
tion of such defensive attitudes differs 
n essential ways from the formation 
Of attitudes which serve the adjustment 
function, They proceed from within 
nip person, and the objects and situa- 
a to which they are attached are 
merely convenient outlets for their ex- 
Pression, Not all targets are equally satis- 
factory for a given defense mechanism, 
but the point is that the attitude is not 
Created by the target but by the individ- 
ual’s emotional conflicts. And when no 
Convenient target exists the individual 
will create one. Utilitarian attitudes, On 
the other hand, are formed with specific 
reference to the nature of the attitudinal 
object. They are thus appropriate to 
ih nature of the social world to which 
cy are geared. The high school student 
who values high grades because he wants 
to be admitted to a good college has 
a utilitarian attitude appropriate to the 
Situation to which it is related. 
ù All people employ defense 
isms, but they differ with respect 


func- 


mecha- 
to the 


extent that they use them and some of 
thcir attitudes may be more defensive 
in function than others. It follows that 
the techniques and conditions for atti- 
tude change will not be the same for 
cgo-defensive as for utilitarian attitudes. 

Moreover, though people are ordinar- 
ily unaware of their defense mecha- 
nisms, especially at the time of employ- 
ing them, they differ with respect to 
the amount of insight they may show 
at some later time about their use of 
defenses. In some cases they recognize 
that they have been protecting their 
egos without knowing the reason why. 
In other cases they may not even be 
aware of the devices they have been 
using to delude themselves. 


3, THE VALUE-EXPRESSIVE FUNCTION 
While many attitudes have the func- 
tion of preventing the individual from 
revealing to himself and others his true 
nature, other attitudes have the func- 
tion of giving positive expression to his 
central values and to the type of person 
he conceives himself to be. A man may 
consider himself to be an enlightened 
conservative or an internationalist or a 
liberal, and will hold attitudes which 
are the appropriate indication of his 
central values. Thus we need to take 
account of the fact that not all be- 
havior has the negative function of 
reducing the tensions of biological drives 
or of internal conflicts. Satisfactions 
also accrue to the person from the ex- 
pression of attitudes which reflect his 
cherished beliefs and his self-image. 
The reward to the person in these in- 
stances is not so much a matter of 
gaining social recognition OT monetary 
rewards as of establishing his self- 
identity and confirming his notion of 
the sort of person he sees himself to 
be. The gratifications obtained from 
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value expression may go beyond the 
confirmation of self-identity. Just as we 
find satisfaction in the exercise of our 
talents and abilities, so we find Teward 
in the expression of any attributes as- 
sociated with our egos. 

Value-expressive attitudes not only 
give clarity to the self-image but also 
mold that self-image closer to the 
heart’s desire. The teenager who by dress 
and speech establishes his identity as 
similar to his own peer group may ap- 
pear to the outsider a weakling and a 
craven conformer. To himself he is 
asserting his independence of the adult 
world to which he has rendered child- 
like subservience and conformity all his 
life. Very early in the development of 
the personality the need for clarity of 
self-image is important—the need to 
know “who I am.” Later it may be even 
more important to know that in some 
measure I am the type of person I 
want to be. Even as adults, however, 
the clarity and Stability of the self- 
image is of Primary significance, Just as 
the kind, considerate person will cover 
over his acts of Selfishness, so too will 
the ruthless individualist become con- 
fused and embarrassed by his acts of 
sympathetic compassion. One Teason it 
is difficult to change the character of 
the adult is that he is not comfortable 
with the new “me,” Group Support for 
such personality change is almost a 
necessity, as in Alcoholics Anonymous, 
so that the individual js aware of ap. 
proval of his new self by people who are 
like him. 

The socialization process during the 
formative years sets the basic outlines 
for the individual’s self-concept, Parents 
constantly hold up before the child the 
model of the good character they want 
him to be. A good boy eats his spinach, 
does not hit girls, etc. The candy and 


the stick are less in evidence in ct 
ing the child than the constant appea 
to his notion of his own character. It is 
small wonder, then, that children reflect 
the acceptance of this model by in- 
quiring about the characters of the 
actors in every drama, whether it be 4 
television play, a political contest, os 
War, wanting to know who sees 
“good guys” and who are the a 
guys.” Even as adults we persist in labe 
ing others in the terms of such character 
images. Joe McCarthy and his caus¢ 
collapsed in fantastic fashion when the 
telecast of the Army hearings showe 
him in the role of the villain attacking 
the gentle, good man represented by 
Joseph Welch, 

A related but somewhat different 
process from childhood socialization 
takes place when individuals enter 4 
new group or Organization, The ine? 
vidual will often take over and interna” 
We the values of the group. What ac 
counts, however, for the fact tha 
Sometimes this occurs and sometimes it 

Ces not? Four factors are probably 
Operative, and some combination © 
them may be Necessary for internaliza 
tion. (1) The values of the new grouP 
may be highly consistent with existing 
values central to the personality. THe 
girl who enters the nursing professio 
finds jt congenial to consider herse 
3 good nurse because of previous values 
of the importance of contributing t° 

Te of others. (2) The nem 


the welfa 
&roup may in its į a cleat 
mod:l of yan its ideology have 


what the good group membe! 
should be like and i persistently 
indoctrinate 


group members in these 
terms. One of the reasons for the codé 
of conduct for members of the arme 
sees, devised after the revelations 
about the Conduct of American prison” 
ets in the Korean War, was to attempt 
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to establish a model for what a good 
soldier docs and docs not do. (3) The 
activities of the group in moving toward 
Its goal permit the individual genuine 
Opportunity for participation. To be- 
come ego-involved so that he can in- 
ternalize group values, the new member 
must find one of two conditions. The 
group activity open to him must tap 
his talents and abilities so that his chance 
to show what he is worth can be tied 
into the group effort. Or clse the activ- 
ities of the group must give him an 
active voice in group decisions. His 
particular talents and abilities may not 
be tapped but he does have the oppor- 
tunity to enter into group decisions, 
and thus his need for sclf-determination 
is satisfied. He then identifies with the 
gtoup in which such opportunities for 
cgo-involvement are available. It is not 
Necessary that opportunities for self- 
expression and self-determination be of 
recat magnitude in an objective sense, 
so long as they are important for the 
Psychological cconomy of the individ- 
uals themselves. (4) Finally, the indi- 
vidual may come to see himself as a 
group member if he can share in the 
rewards of group activity which includes 
his own efforts. The worker may not 
Play much of a part in building a ship 
as make any decisions in the process 0 
building it. Nevertheless, if he and his 
cllow workers are given a share in every 
oat they build and a return on the 
Proceeds from the earnings of the ship, 
ig May soon come to identify with 
the ship-building company and see 
€mselves as builders of ships- 


$ THE KNOWLEDGE FUNCTION 
peividuals not only acquire beliefs in 
ieee of satisfying various peci 
Sint they also seek knowledge to 8Y 

Caning to what would otherwise be an 


unorganized chaotic universe. People 
need standards or frames of reference 
for understanding thcir world, and atti- 
tudes help to supply such standards. 
The problem of understanding, as John 
Dewey (1910) made clear years ago, 
is one “of introducing (1) definiteness 
and distinction and (2) consistency and 
stability of meaning into what is other- 
wise vague and wavering.” The definite- 
ness and stability are provided in good 
measure by the norms of our culture, 
which give the otherwise perplexed in- 
dividual ready-made attitudes for com- 
prehending his universe. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s classical contribution to the 
study of opinions and attitudes was his 
description of stereotypes and the way 
they provided order and clarity for a 
bewildering sct of complexities (1922). 
The most interesting finding in Herzog’s 
familiar study of the gratifications ob- 
tained by housewives in listening to 
davtime scrials was the unsuspected role 
of information and advice (1944). The 
stories were liked “because they ex- 
plained things to the inaiticulate 
listener.” 

The need to know does not of course 
imply that people are driven by a thirst 
for universal knowledge. The American 
public’s appalling lack of political in- 
formation has been documented many 
times. In 1956, for example, only 13 
per cent of the people in Detroit could 
name the two United States 
rom the state of Michigan 
8 per cent knew the name of 
(Katz & Elders- 
People are not avid seekers 
ge as judged by ee the 

i former would desire. 
educator OF 2a i to understand the 
But they do wan : ; 

ih f e directly on their 
events which imping ee 
own life. Moreover, many a d gi 

o already acquired give 
tudes they have 4 
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them sufficient basis for interpreting 
much of what they perceive to be im- 
portant for them. Our already existing 
stereotypes, in Lippmann’s language, 
“are an ordered, more or less consistent 
picture of the world, to which our habits, 
our tastes, our capacities, our comforts 
and our hopes have adjusted them- 
selves. They may not be a complete pic- 
ture of the world, but they are a picture 
of a possible world to which we are 
adapted” (1922). It follows that new 
information will not modify old atti- 
tudes unless there is some inadequacy 
or incompleteness or inconsistency in 
the existing attitudinal structure as it 


relates to the perceptions of new situa- 
tions. 


Determinants of attitude arousal and 
attitude change 


The problems of attitude arousal and 
of attitude change are separate prob- 
lems. The first has to do with the fact 
that the individual has many predisposi- 
tions to act and many influences play- 
ing upon him. Hence we need a more 
precise description of the appropriate 
conditions which will evoke a given 
attitude. The second problem is that of 
specifying the factors which will } 


r hel 
to predict the modification of different 
types of attitude. 


The most general statement that can 
be made concerning attitude arousal is 
that it is dependent upon the excitation 
of some need in the individual, or some 
relevant cue in the environment. When 
a man grows hungry, he talks of food. 
Even when not hungry he may express 
favorable attitudes toward a preferred 
food if an external stimulus cues him. 
The ego-defensive person who hates 
foreigners will express such attitudes 
under conditions of increased anxiety 
or threat or when a foreigner is per 
ceived to be getting out of place. 

The most general statement that can 
be made about the conditions conducive 
to attitude change is that the expression 
of the old attitude or its anticipate 
expression no longer gives satisfaction 
to its related need state. In other words» 
it no longer serves its function and the 
individual feels blocked or frustrated 
Modifying an old attitude or replacing 
it with a new one is a process of leam- 
ing, and learning always starts with 4 
Problem, or being thwarted in coping 
with a situation. Being blocked is 4 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition 
for attitude change. Other factors must 
be operative ang will vary in effective- 


ness dependi a ine 
valet” ng upon the function 
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CHARLES E. OSGOOD 


Over the past two decades a great deal 
of social-psychological research has been 
Converging on a conclusion about 
human thinking that common sense had 
already isolated as the consistency which 
is the “hobgoblin of little minds.” It 
appears, however, that “consistency” 
can plague big minds as well as little, 
in high places as well as low. Indeed, the 
difficulties we face today on both na- 
tional and international levels can be 
traced, in part at least, to these dynam- 
ics of human thinking. Research that 
is relevant to our problem cuts a wide 
swathe through the social sciences—at- 
titude formation and change; the effects 
of context upon the interpretation © 
a perceptual and linguistic signs: 
€rpersonal perception and group 4Y- 
amics; the interactions among beliefs, 
cisions, and social behavior; and even 
public affairs, The researchers have come 
ta a diversity of theoretical, molds. 
oon the purposes of this paper 
nee to provide a brief purview of this 
di Search on cognitive dynamics, tO in- 
ia the essential similarities in 
eoretical notions that have been Pre” 
ee and to point up the signifi 
eo cognitive dynamics 
n porary human affairs. But first we 
ced a few specimens of the phenomena 
we wish to study. 
f Specimen 1: International affairs. Be- 
cht the delegates to the United Nations 
tushchey makes sweeping proposals 


Repri: 
permisero with slight abridgment from the P! 
ission of the author and publisher. 
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ublic opinion Quart 


Cognitive dynamics in the conduct 


for world disarmament. A large segment 
of the American press editorializes 
about the deceptive nature of these pro- 

osals, that, rather than sincere over- 
tures toward peaceful solutions of prob- 
lems, his proposals are carefully planned 
moves in the Cold War. It is cognitively 
inconsistent for us to think of people 
we dislike and distrust making honest, 
conciliatory moves, behaving as human 
beings ought to behave, and assuming 
noble postures. 

Specimen 2: Internal affairs. A noted 
counterspy is invited to speak in the 
high school auditorium of a university 
town. In the course of his talk, he em- 
phasizes the fact that the university 
hasn’t invited any anti-Communists (in- 
cluding himself) to make public appear- 
ances in its halls. Although no allega- 
tions are directly made, many people in 
his audience are led to conclude (a) 
that the university has invited pro-Com- 
munists (which it hasn't), or at least 
(b) that the university must include 
some powerful Communist supporters. 

Specimen 3: Individual behavior and 
belief. Some time after stories 10 the 
mass media about the relation between 
smoking and lung cancer had saturated 
the public, a survey iN Minneapolis 
inquired about both the smoking habits 
of respondents and whether they thought 
the relationship between smoking and 
lung cancer had been proven OF not 
proven. The results showed that 29 peT 


erly, 1960, 24 341-65, with 
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cent of nonsmokers, 20 per cent of light 
smokers, but only 7 per cent of heavy 
smokers believed it had been proven. It 
is cognitively inconsistent to believe 
one way and behave another; people 
who smoke heavily find it easier to dis- 
believe information that it is damaging 
to their health (Festinger, 1957). 

Specimen 4: Interpersonal affairs, 
Fraternity men were asked to (a) name 
the men in their group they liked best 
and liked least, (b) rate themselves on 
a series of traits, and (c) rate the other 
men on the same series of traits. The 
results showed that these men assumed 
greater similarity in Personality traits 
between people they liked and them. 
selves than actually existed (Fiedler, 
Warrington, & Blaisdell, 1952). It has 
also been shown that husbands and 
wives attribute more similarity between 
them than actually exists, and this is 
more true for happily married than for 
unhappily married couples (Preston, et 
al, 1952). It is “natural” to assume 
that people we like must think and feel 
as we do—at least, to the extent that 
we like ourselves, 

Specimen 5: Making inferences about 
people. If we observe, or are told, that 
so-and-so is intelligent and considerate, 
and this is all the information we have, 
we are nevertheless able to generate 
many inferences about him—he is also 
likely to be sensitive, 
alert, and so forth, we ass 
we infer are not haph 
generated from the re, 


La A 
ake about 
we have of 
ces of this 


Specimen 6: Perceptual affairs. In his 
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Film Technique and Film Acting = 
dovkin (1954) describes a little Pea 
ment in film editing. A simple, pase a 
Close-up of the well-known Bu 
actor, Mosjukhin, was joined to pe 
different Strips of film. In one $ a 
close-up was followed by a shot 0 it 
bowl of soup on the table; in another d 
was followed by shots showing a aie 
woman in a coffin; in the third it wa 

followed by shots of a little girl pa 
with a funny toy bear. The effects fi 
an unsuspecting audience were m plic 
according to Pudovkin. “The aem 
raved about the acting of the arti. 

€y pointed out the heavy pensiven¢ 

of his mood over the forgotten soup» 
were touched and moved by the en 
Sorrow with which he looked a at 
cad woman, and admired the light 
aPPy smile with which he survey 
the girl at Play. But we knew that in 4 


he 
three cases the face was exactly t! 
same.” “A 


Specimen p 
Tose by 
we hay 


7: A matter of naming. fe 
any name would smell as swee’ 
e been told—but would w e 
do not know of any experiments on af 
influence of labels upon perception a 
Odors, but this should be easily demon” 
cuted, smells being the elusive, Tie 
jective business they are. But from t” 


myth of suburbia we can gather y 
examples of the same sort 
cramped 


it 
» Standardized, insignificant F 
tle house with its 


or in ; 
Ow assumes ą splendor and grace 

could never have in “Southside Brighton 
venue, Subdivision No. 7.” The ae 

b aste bedroom set, produ’ z 
y the hundreds of thousands but gir 

nished with the name “Beverley ig 

b ae  @Cquires a distinction 
eyond its Cost and worth: 
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Specimen 8: Attitudinal affairs. Sup- 
pose that we are favorably disposed 
toward Eisenhower, both as a person 
and as the President of our country. In 
Uruguay, let us say, he is greeted with 
flowers and smiles, but in Paraguay an 
unruly mob of students boos him and 
has to be dispersed with tear gas. Having 
little information, and generally neutral 
attitudes, toward both Uruguay and 
Paraguay, we find ourselves considerably 
More favorable toward the former than 
toward the latter. Subsequent news that 

Tuguay lives under a harsh dictator- 
ship will be discounted—it must really 
be “benevolent”—and the fact that 
Paraguay has a democratic form of 
government, much like our own, is 
“io difficult to assimilate. As this 
lypothetical example shows, we strive 
to maintain internal consistency among 
Our attitudes and beliefs, often at the 
price of doctoring reality. if 
i much for specimens of cognitive 

eraction in human affairs. Such ex- 
anples could be elaborated ad infinitum. 
rena Les thing is that they are a 
ion Tom the same cloth; they are 5 
in ances of a basic dynamism accor : 
pe to which human judgment, belief, 
i ception, and thought are transforme 
" midflight, so to speak. 


Some theory of cognitive interaction 
Insight into the dynamics of human 
i hinking has been available in the writ- 
ngs of brilliant men of all periods. Cer 
aoe Aristotle was aware of these 
Bg when he dealt with the poner 
i of rhetoric; Shakespeare imposes 
€ rules of psycho-logic (Abelson 5 
ai betg, 1958) on the thought and 
ea of his characters; and nee 
it could not have had the understan¢e 
& he did of politics without an intuk 


tive grasp of the same rules. But 
intuitive grasp and common sense— 
essential though they may be to dis- 
covery in science—are not the same 
thing as explicit and testable principles 
of human behavior. 

Among psychologists who have dealt 
with cognitive interaction in recent 
times, Fritz Heider undoubtedly has 
given the earliest and richest analysis, 
in his two papers in the middle forties 
(1944, 1946) and patticularly as elabo- 
rated in his new book, The Psychology 
of Interpersonal Relations (1958), 
which is a much broader study of 
human perception and thinking than 
the title implies. Working in the area of 
human communication, particularly in 
small groups, Theodore Newcomb 
(1953) has utilized very similar theo- 
retical notions to Heider’s. In his A 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, Leon 
Festinger (1957) has probably given 
the clearest statement of this type of 
theory and, through his own ingenious 
experiments, has extended it into the 
whole area of relations between cogni- 
tions and overt behavior. Osgood and 
Tannenbaum (1955), working in the 
area of attitude change, have presented 
what they call “the congruity hypoth- 
esis” which again has similar features 
to the Heider-Newcomb-Festinger ap- 
proaches. The most explicit statement 
of this hypothesis appears in The Meas- 
urement of Meaning in the context of 
Osgood’s mediation theory of meaning 
and the measurement procedures of the 
semantic differential (Osgood, Suci, & 
Tannenbaum, 1957): Rather than 
try to describe each of these theories 
in isolation, it will be more useful 
to describe them comparatively in 
terms of certain common and differen- 


tial features. 


1. Cognitive modification results from 
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the psychological stress produced by 
cognitive inconsistencies, We have here 
a kind of motivation, analogous to other 
drive states like hunger, sex, and anx- 
iety, but purely cognitive in origin. It is 
necessary, of course, to define the states 
of cognitive “consistency” and “incon- 
sistency” and in terms as close as pos- 
sible to observables. Heider himself 
speaks in terms of balance and imbal- 
ance (from within a gestalt framework), 
but he does not provide us with a ve 

clear statement, beyond the fact that 
“a balanced state is. |, a situation in 
which the relations among the entities 
fit together harmonious} 
stress toward change.” 


stimuli (things, persons, events), the 
individual strives to maintain balance 


among the proximal signs (cognitions) 
of these external affairs, 


Newcomb sees human 
tion as a means of achievi 
taining symmetry in the or 
individuals with Tespect t 
events. Festinger’s theory 
in terms of consonance an 
These terms refer to the relations which 
may exist between pairs of Cognitive 
elements (bits of knowledge about the 


world, other people, the self, one’s own 
behavior), 


Where Heider h 
formal definition o 
tem, Cartwright and Harary ( 


communica- 
ng or main- 
ientations of 
© objects or 
is expressed 
d dissonance, 


0 hey need not be, cf. 
section 2 below), en we connect them 
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with a line; the line must be directed 
by means of an arrow in order ita e 
into account Heider’s distinction ider 
tween agent and recipient. Since Hei j 
talks about both sentiments (liking i 
disliking) and cognitive units (helong 
ing vs. not belonging) as being two 
valued, we also require a signed wn 
which Cartwright and Harary accomp" g 
y means of solid vs. dashed ip 
Finally, since Heider distinguishes or 
two types of relations, “liking” vs- A 
onging,” it is suggested that a YPS a 
graph, using two colors, for en 
should be employed. However, on 
wright and Harary make little use, e 
this last distinction and, in fact, ae 
the ambiguity in Heider’s Rec eet 
unit” Conception (see section 2 below 
D a more recent paper Harary (1959 E 
has further elaborated this type of a > 
ysis, with special reference to the Me 
urement of structural balance in sM4 
groups. en 
_ This brings up a source of confusio” 
n this field that has hardly been au" 
nized, as far as Į am aware, but oe. 
e cleared up before we proceed. Cogn 


tive interactions, obviously, transpire 
within the Nervous systems of single 1” 
dividuals, The “maps” we draw 
represent such i 

reflect 


1 d 
weomb and Cartwright a” 
arary seem to 


the subjecti 


re and dy hic 
ence. Now it ma be that the laws wh! 
apply to the inert? 


interactions, stresses, 3 
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resolutions among the cognitive proc 
esses of individuals can be directly trans- 
ferred to interactions within groups of 
people—where persons are the elements 
rather than cognitions—but this re- 
mains to be proven. The bridge between 
the two levels presumably lies in the 
fact that the structuring of a group de- 
pends upon the cognitive “maps” indi- 
vidual members have of it. l 
_ Osgood et al. (1957) equate “cogni- 
tive elements” with the meanings of 
signs, and these are indexed in terms of 
n bipolar dimensions or factors. How- 
ever, since interactions are assumed to 
occur on each dimension independently 
of the others, we may restrict our atten- 
tion to the dominant evaluative factor 
a the meaning space—which is the one 
Which has interested all other investi- 
Bators. In the measurement system p70- 
vided by the semantic differential, the 
tvaluative factor runs from +3 (& 
remely good) through o (neutral) to 
=g (extremely bad). The evaluative 
Meaning of a concept (cognitive ele- 
ment) is its location along such a scale; 
he polarization of a concept is its 
pap from o, regardless of sign- Now, 
ar is assumed that evaluative meanings 
acti mediated by a representational re- 
ion system (perhaps here the auto- 
nn nervous system and its connec 
whic with the central nervous system) 
on a can only do one thing, ami 
fol posture,” at one time. t air 
S Ow, therefore, that if two (or more 
‘Ns associated with different evaluative 
o occur near- simultaneously 
in Y one cognitive reaction can occur 
the system, and this must be a com 
Promise, According to Osgood et ra 
mo8ruity exists when the evaluat i 
Pia of interacting signs a€ equa 5 
arized or intense—either in the sam 

t opposite evaluative directions (see 


section 2 on types of assertions). To the 
extent that there are differences in polar- 
ization, some degree of incongruity must 
exist to be resolved in the process of 
cognizing these signs. 

Although this theory will be shown 
to lead to similar conclusions about 
human thinking, it developed from a 
very different conceptual background 
than the others we have been consider- 
ing, and certain critical differences 
should be noted at this point. First, it 
attributes degrees of incongruity to sin- 
gle pairs of elements rather than the 
all-or-nothing relations found in Heider 
and Festinger. Coupled with a measur- 
ing device like the semantic differential, 
this can lead to more refined predictions. 
Second, it assigns affective or attitudinal 
yalues to the cognitive elements them- 
selves, and not to their relations, whereas 
Heider, at least, assigns both affective 
and connecting properties to the rela- 
tions between cognitive elements. This 
double function of the relational varia- 
ple is, to my mind, the major weakness 
in Heider’s theory. ; 

2. If cognitive elements are to interact, 
they must be brought into some rela- 
tion with one another. Contiguity is a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition 
for interaction among cognitive ele- 
ments. In “Tom is a thief; Paul will 
catch him” “Paul” ie spatialy and 
temporally closer to “thief than is 
“Tom,” but the structure of the sen- 
tence brings “Tom” and ` thief” into 
interaction. We have varying attitudes 
toward myriad people, things, and 
events, many of them potentially incon- 

ruent, imbalanced, OF dissonant as 
t would have it, but these 
not continuously inter- 
hen they are brought to- 


in some way. , z 
me ory fails to give explicit 
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recognition to this variable. Implicit 
recognition of the need for linkage in 
some unit appears in the design of his 
experiments, however—dissonance only 
occurs when a person has been forced 
to make a choice between two gifts, 
when he has been exposed to informa- 
tion consistent or inconsistent with his 
beliefs, and so on. Analysis into “ 
vant” and “irrelevant” pairs of cognitive 
elements is not sufficient; cognitions 
of the attractiveness of 
toaster and an electric cloc 
potentially relevant, but only become 
effectively relevant when, by forced 
choice, the implied negative assertion 


that one is better than the other js 
made. 


Tele- 


an electric 
k are always 


“Separate 
n they are 
together, For 


Proximity, common fate 
tion, set and 


Sense js 
c ficulty with Heider’s 
analysis, as Cartwright and Harary have 


g in a unit (U 
r Same status as 
liking (L ys, DL), both as Telations be- 
tween cognitive elements. Thus the triad, 
P worships O EE O) O : 
(O UX), and P disapprove 
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(ie, +0 4 —X) is itself cognitively 
unbalanced or dissonant for P. pso- 
Osgood et al, (1957) make an a nd 
lute distinction between structure ai 
content in the representation and oats 
ysis of cognitive interactions. In fier 
for two Cognitive elements to ca 
they must be related in some kind fe 
assertion. Assertions may be linguis ae 
(“Eisenhower favors Big pewa (a 
tead in an editorial) or behaviora the 
Picture of Eleanor Roosevelt pantri ey 
head of a little colored boy), and E 
may be either associative (x gies) 
ikes, owns, is a member of, heen 
or dissociative (X attacks, og 
throws away, is excluded from, etc., at 
But whether a Particular cognitive ee 
tern is congruen 
both the struct 
us 
the a 
an a 


t or not depends t 
ure and the aoe 
> 0 contradistinction to Hele 
Ssertion P likes O merely indica i 
Ssociative or positive structures 
and O have the same ic 

i the assertion is Cone 

(eg, “God is on our side” and ibe 
evil aids the enemy” are both ¢? 
gruent assertions), but if P is + and 
=> OF vice versa, then P likes O 


À : with 
comes MCongruent (eg, “God is W! 
the enemy”) 


Al though 
Came to his 


be- 


; «der 
it is significant that nia 
theory via a very ene at 
ordinary language of hu sy- 
Which he calls a “naive po 
chology’; Ses not seem to me tA 
he has ful 


i 
veloped a technique te 
affective content of val g 
sages, called evaluative assertion rate 
ysis: (1) Objects of attitude are iso then 
Tom common-meaning terms ane ster 
masked by substituting nonsense hem: 
Pairs like AZ, BY, and CW for t 


a stracting the 
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AZO = 


x~ attacks ex. A 


Figure 1 


(2) Complex utterances in the masked 
message are broken down into compo 
nent assertions of the actor-action- 
Complement form. (3) Evaluative 
Weights are given to the symbols for 
attitude objects in terms of their struc- 
tural relations to evaluative common- 
Meaning terms and other attitude ob- 
jects. (4) The attitudinal consistency 
Of the original utterances is checked by 
applying the congruity test (an even 
Number of negative signs in each asser- 
tion), 

Take, for example, the masked sen- 
tence, “AZ attacks the expansionist 
ambitions of both BY and CX.” This 
breaks into three component assertions: 
/SZ/attacks/expansionist ambitions/; 
/BY /has/expansionist ambitions/, and 

CX/has/expansionist ambitions/. The 
circles and solid lines in Figure 1 Pro" 
Vide a signed di-graph of the structural 
relations actually given. However, if one 
'S also given the valence of the com- 
Mon-meaning cognitive element, “expan 
Sionist ambitions,” he can fill in by the 
ple of inference of psycho-logic wha 
2€ valences of all of the attitude-object 
Sircles must be: AZ must be +, 
E be —, and CX must be — other- 
with we would have an assertion line 
a an odd number of negatives. But 
ote that we still cannot decide whether 
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or not this is a congruent or incongruent 
pattern until we know that, in fact and 
for some particular language user, AZ is 
+ in evaluation, BY is —, and so forth. 
If AZ (e.g. Franco Spain) is in fact 
somewhat negative for a person, then 
it is incongruous psycho-logically for it 
to be “attacking” something (e.g. the 
“expansionist ambitions”) belonging to 
two bad things (e.g. Russia and the 
Arab League), and he is under some 
pressure to modify his cognitive map. 
The process of inference through 
psycho-logic—hence the possibility of 
predicting the effects of implicit asser- 
tions in linguistic and behavioral situa- 
tions—is also illustrated in Figure 1 by 
the dashed lines. Given that AZ is +, 
BY is —, and CX is — (i.e. a balanced 
situation), even though nothing is 
said about other relations, we can pre- 
dict (1) that AZ should be against BY 
and vice versa, (2) that AZ should be 
against CX and vice versa, and (3) that 
BY should be in favor of CX and vice 
versa. Much of what is communicated 
attitudinally by messages and by be- 
havior is based on such inferences; this 
is, of course, the chief tool of the prop- 
agandist, the technique of “innuendo.” 
The syntax of language and of behavior 
rovides a structural framework within 
which meaningful contents are put; the 
structure indicates what 1s related to 
what, and how, but only when the 
meaningful values are added does the 
combination of structure and content 
determine psycho-logical congruence Or 
incongruence. 
mt a ‘Abelson and Rosenberg (1958) 


introduced the term “psycho-logic” 
A ‘contrasted it with ee T 
i number of the rules of psycho: 
E ik i—A likes B and B likes Cc 
logic: F that A likes C also; rule a 
A likes B and B dislikes C implies that 
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A dislikes C; rule 3—A dislikes B and 
B dislikes C implies that A likes C, and 
so forth. It is important to point out 
that the inferences from psycho-logic 
are not necessarily invalid; they are 
simply illogical. For example, if Kru- 
shchev were to indicate that he favors a 
particular American presidential hopeful 
—the so-called “kiss of death” —many 
people would, psycho-logically, become 
suspicious of this candidate, Now, 
Khrushchev’s support might be valid 
grounds for suspicion, but the inference 
is not logically necessary. 

Abelson and Rosenberg also make an 
assertional analysis of linguistic state- 
ments, very much as Osgood, Saporta, 
and Nunnally have done, and they ex- 
tend this type of analysis to interlocking 
sets of statements on the same topic. 
If the connectives (positive, p, and neg- 
ative, n) in the following assertions— 
“Tm for having coeds at Yale,” 


“I want 
good grades,” and “Having coeds would 
undoubtedly interfere y 


vith getting good 
grades” —are arranged in a matrix in 
this fashion, 


Good 
Ego Coeds Grades 
Ego p p 
Coeds p p 
Good Grades p n p 


the degree and locus of incongruity 
can be clearly indicated. Since we can- 
not change the signs of any correspond- 
ing row and column in the matrix 
(always leaving the diagonal entries 
signed p) and thereby reduce the num- 
ber of n’s in one half of the matrix, the 
minimum complexity or imbalance jg 
1. If the first statement were changed 
to “I am against having coeds at 
Yale,” similar analysis shows that all 
entries could be changed to the same 
sign, and hence the matrix of state- 


ments would then be congruent. mi 
approach is similar to that of Cartwrigh 
and Harary, but is based on eS 
algebra rather than the mathematica 
theory of graphs. y 
35 Magnitude of stress toward a 
fication increases with the degree © 
cognitive inconsistency, Most of the 
theories we have been considering €X- 
press this relation, but it only becomes 
useful when a theory permits quant- 
fication, Heider’s own statements i 
main essentially qualitative. Wewe t 
on the other hand, states his princip ik 
in quantitative form, e.g., “the strong” 
the forces toward A’s co-orientation in 
respect to B and X, .. . the greater 
A’s strain toward symmetry with B We 
PSSPECE tO Xe... 2 (1953) but see 
units in which “forces toward co-orie™ 
tation” ang “strain toward symmetty 
are to be measured remain obscure 
Festinger Specifies that the magnitu® 
of dissonance increases (1) with the im 
portance of the dissonant elements 3”. 
(2) with the weighted proportion of a 


5 re 
< ements in a Cognitive cluster that 4 
dissonant. Bu 
see 


Importance” or 


are dissonant” are 


Association of the Osgood and et 
nenbaum congruity hypothesis with t 


Semantic differential provides quanti it 
Pangi of cognitive inconsistency, but i 
also limits the types of situation tha 
can be studied. Total pressure towa" 


» iS stated to be equal 


Grucnce (under the condition 

tween two ). Perfect congruence Jier 
elements was defined ear 

as equal Polarization (intensity), eithet 

m the same evaluative direction (FO! 
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associative assertions) or in opposite 
evaluative directions (for dissociative 
assertions). Thus, for a hypothetical in- 
dividual for whom Eisenhower is +3 
and Uruguay is +1, the assertion 
“Eisenhower was greeted with flowers 
in Uruguay” would be congruent if 
Eisenhower were only +1 or Uruguay 
were +3. We therefore have 2 units of 
Pressure toward congruity, P, in this 
situation—and it may be noted in pass- 
mg that the P’s associated with the 
various interacting elements are always 
equal according to this hypothesis. 
Cartwright and Harary arrive at the 
degree of balance of an S-digraph by 
taking the ratio of the number of posi- 
tive semicycles to the total number of 
Semicycles (cf., above). They state that 
such an index makes it possible to deal 
With cognitive inconsistencies in prob- 
abilistic and statistical fashions; they do 
not state any relation between degree 
n balance and the total stress towar 
Onsistency, however. Abelson an 
Rosenberg define the complexity of 
imbalance as the minimum number of 
changes of relations necessary to achieve 
alance. In the example given earlier 
about having coeds at Yale, the sign of 
oi of the three assertions would have 
$ Be changed to achieve psycho-logical 
Consistency. Again, however, there is 
No statement to the effect that amount 
of stress toward consistency varies with 
e “complexity of imbalance.” It is 
Possible, of course, that total pressure 
Miers cognitive modification does not 
aed in any simple way with 
Consistency. This may b 
Particularly when only the structural 
relations and not the affective value o 
tin, contents are considered. Both pe 
ae and Osgood, who expres tl 
ceed principle explicitly, 
€ properties of the cognitive 


themselves, not just their structural re- 
lation to each other. 

4. The dynamics of cognitive inter- 
action are such that modifications under 
stress always reduce total cognitive in- 
consistency. We have here a kind of 
“mental homeostasis” (Stagner, 1951) 
—cognitive inconsistencies set up pres- 
sures toward their own elimination. But 
we must say at the outset that modifica- 
tions do not necessarily occur at all. 
People simply may not think about the 
matter or, as Festinger has shown, they 
may avoid exposing themselves to dis- 
sonance-arousing information. Further- 
more, as Heider points out, some people 
seem to be able to “live with it” or even 
actively seek cognitively disturbing situ- 
ations; they are more “tolerant of am- 
biguity,” to borrow an older phrase. 
Such tolerance probably increases with 
intelligence and education, and it cer- 
tainly decreases under states of height- 
ened emotion. But even here there may 
be a larger consistency operating: it 
may be intrinsically disturbing for some 

eople to follow the simple-minded dic- 
tates of psycho-logic, at least to the 
extent they are aware of them. f 

But let us assume that our subjects 
are exposed to inconsistency, that they 
are thinking about it, and that they are 
susceptible to psycho-logic—what are 
the alternative resolutions available and 
how can we decide which will occur? 
We will find that theories in this field 


have been better at stating alternatives 


than at deciding among them. ‘ 
i istence, of a 
a. The sign, OT even exis 4 
relationship may be changed. For the- 
ories like Heider’s that deal only with 
relations and not with the values of 


rage is 
included elements, this 1s the only 
ae Jution. However, since he 


e of reso c 
Jis with several types of relations, 
eg. L YS L and U vs. notU, the 
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situation is complicated. In the simplest 
diadic case, if P L O but also P notU Q, 
either P may decide he doesn’t like O 
or he may try to join O in some unit— 
what happens presumably depends upon 
the relative strengths of L ys, notU. 

b. The sign, or even existence, of a 
cognitive element may be changed. Al- 
though Festinger does not attribute 
evaluations per se to cognitive elements, 
he does deal with changes of these ele- 
ments in the direction of consonance, 
By making certain assumptions about 
the importance of differ 
and other factors in particular experi- 
mental situations, Festinger is able to 
select among alternative resolutions, 

Osgood and Tannenbaum have form- 
ulated a general law governing inter- 
actions among cognitive events: Inter- 
acting elements are modified in inverse 
proportion to their intensity or polariza- 
tion, i.e. the congruity formula, 


___ ll 
i a + [pa P 


ent elements 


lal 
= Weal + [pay P 
in which me refers to mea 
on some dimension (e.g. 
refers to polarization ( 
neutrality regardless of si 
total pressure toward 
section 3 above), and ť 
and 2 refer to the inter 
elements. Given the as 
hower was greeted with flowers in Uru- 
guay,” and known values of +3 for 
Eisenhower and +1 for Uru uay, we 
can predict that three-fourths of the 
attitude change should be exerted on 
Uruguay and only one-fourth on Eisen- 
hower. Similarly, in Heider’s triadic P 
L O, P L X, O DL X, imbalance situa- 


mC, 


ning change 
attitude), p 
deviation from 
gn), P refers to 
congruity (cf. 
he subscripts 3 
acting Cognitive 
sertion, “Eisen- 
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tion, if the attitude toward O were more 
intensely favorable than that toward t 
the formula would have to predict = 
most of the pressure in this disaoer 
assertion would be on making X much 
less favorable. The Eisenhower/Uru- 
guay example illustrates another eat: 
acteristic of the congruity hypothe e 
it predicts changes on a quantita’ 
basis even where relations are pha 
tatively balanced (here a + associate 
with a +), 

However, some insufficiencies of me 
congruity hypothesis of Osgood “ 

annenbaum appear when it is applie p 
experimentally, First, although the 3% 
Sociative or dissociative nature of asser 
tions (relations) determines the direc- 
tion of congruence (and hence the sig? 
of P) in this model, the formula deals 
entirely with the changes in the mean’ 
mgs of the cognitive elements. Y¢ 
change in sign or even denial of the 4% 
Sertion itself js obviously one type ° 
resolution, The assertion that et 

ower iS à cardca, ing Commun! 
Produces incredulity and is denied. 1 
order to 8enerate accurate predictions 
in his attitude-cha Gen 
nenbaum had 
incredulity” that 


distinction between agen 
and recipient) —p praises O has th 
same effects upon the elements as 

Praises P, as far as the formula is cO™ 
cerned. Yet Tannenbaum’s evidence? 
where Sources come out for or again’ 
Concepts, Suggests that a greater share 
of the impact is exerted upon the ws 
“pient than the agent. The invers 
Proportionality formula underlying thé 


congruity hypothesis may be valid in the 
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“other things equal” sense, but there are 
certainly other factors to be considered. 
In a recent paper titled “Modes of 
Resolution of Belief Dilemmas,” Abel- 
Son (1958) presents a considerable 
variety of resolution types. He limits 
his consideration to the simplest diadic 
situations, in which A is either associ- 
ated with or dissociated from B by asser- 
tions, but follows Osgood et al. (1957) 
in attributing positive or negative values 
to the cognitive elements A and B, them- 
selves, His first type—which he unfor- 
tunately calls denial—includes both the 
major forms of resolution discussed 
above, (1) where the sign of the relation 
is changed and (2) where the sign of 
one or both of the cognitive elements is 
changed. The term “denial” implies an 
all-or-nothing quality and a conscious- 
ness of decision which certainly do not 
apply to many of the interactions We 
Would like to handle, eg. in perceptual 
Modification or in semantic adjustments 
a word mixtures. But let us now look at 
ome of these other resolution typcs- 
_ © Other cognitive elements that are 
in balanced relation with one or the 
other of the dissonant elements may be 
adduced (bolstering). As Abelson points 
Out, this does not eliminate the imbal- 
ance but tends to “drown it out.” This 
i a type of resolution stressed by 
estinger, eg. the heavy smoker who 
Says that one is more likely to die in an 
automobile accident, that he has a large 
ches expansion, that he wouldn't be 
we the unlucky 15 per cent anyway, 
iai so forth. Abelson also points out 
tend is usually the more strongly m 
ao (attitudinally polarized?) © 
aa that receives bolstering: if one 1$ 
agr €vout Catholic, yet intellectually 
he ces with the use of contraceptives, 
co os likely to react to the Church's 
mdemnation of this practice by think- 


ing of the Church’s long history of 
being right, of God relying on him to 
exercise will power, and so on. 

d. Other cognitive elements that are 
in a relation of imbalance with one or 
the other of the dissonant elements may 
be adduced (undermining). Abelson 
does not distinguish this type of resolu- 
tion from “bolstering,” perhaps because 
it is the converse. Here new cognitive 
elements that have a dissociative (im- 
balance) relation to the less firmly en- 
trenched element are adduced—the 
familiar process of rationalization. 

In most real-life situations we are 
dealing with complex clusters of cogni- 
tive elements, each with its valence and 
each connected with others by an inter- 
locking set of assertions, explicit or im- 
plicit. Patterns of bolstering and under- 
mining relations already exist, without 
need for adducing them. We may, fol- 
lowing Abelson’s analysis, suggest a 
general rule for resolution in complex 
cases: those cognitive modifications 
(changes in assertions or in element 
valences) will occur which require the 
minimum restructuring of the entire 
cognitive map. 

e. One or the other of the dissonant 
cognitive elements may be split into two 

arts, these parts being of opposed 
yalence and dissociatively related (dif- 
ferentiation). It may be interesting to 
note that what is involved in differentia- 
tion is 4 denotative reclassification of 
cognitive units forced by a connotative 
(affective) stress. Behaving the same way, 
having the same attitude, toward all 
members of a class (racial group, teli- 
gious group, teachers, students, fried 
foods, sport-cat owners, cats, etc.) often 
runs us into cognitive conflicts of an 


affective, psycho-logical sort, and intel- 


lectual ‘edifferentiation provides one 


way out. 
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f£. Dissonant cognitive elements may 
be combined into a larger unit which, 
as a whole, is in balance with other 
cognitive elements (transcendence). 
Abelson gives as an example of this the 
typical resolution of the dissonance be- 
tween “rational man” (A) and “spiritual 
man” (B): joined together in a larger 
unit, “the whole man,” they become 
congruent with positive concepts (C) 
like “the full life,” “a balanced educa- 
tion,” and so forth. Or another exam- 
ple: Cain and Abel are always squab- 
bling with each other; their father 
manages to avoid choosing between 
them by saying, “You are both my sons, 
and I love my sons.” In itself, tran- 
scendence does not resolve incongruities 
—it merely hides them. However, as 
Heider has pointed out, simply being 
included within a common unit implies 
a consonant relation among the disso- 


his must weaken 


—the father is im- 
pelled toward believing that Cain and 


Abel really love one another, and our 
educator is impelled toward believ; 


ing 
that religion can be rationalized, 


Some evidence on 
interaction 


Here some indication will be given of 
the diversity of phenomena which ap- 
pear to follow th 


e rules of cognitive 
interaction. These 


rules may be sum- 
marized as follows: Wh 


of human thinking, 
nitive elements are f 
linguistic or behavior. 
is produced in propo: 
tude of the incons 


Cognitive 


en, in the course 
inconsistent cog- 
orced together by 
al assertions, stress 
ttion to the magni- 
istency, this Stress 
© modifications which 


i € nature of the asser- 
tion, changing the 


t Connotatiye mean- 
ings of the elements, differentiating or 


integrating the denotations of ein 
ments—serve to re-establish wee 
Consistency. No attempt will be ma i 
cover the experimental literature 


ra eaten 
haustively; it has become quite ext 
sive. 


1. ATTITUDE CHANGE kor 
Whenever a person reads a be pee Fes 
newspaper, listens to the belief is a 
ments of others, or even rumina ts 
within his own storehouse of ponen 
he is exposing himself to meng 
which are likely to be incongruent of 
some degree with his existing frame to 
reference, In experiments we try tti- 
measure some part of his SARNE Fs 
tude structure, Produce messages W it 
are congruent or incongruent to penis 
definable degree, predict what the € a 
on him should be, and then EE 
his attitude structure again to detent 
the correctness of these predictions nd 
annenbaum, 1953; Kerrick, 1959 


S SOGNITIGN any namaviOR <- ahat 

Tessures toward Consistency in W ve 
One believes and how one behaves ae 
been studied Most intensively by Fes o 
ger and his associates in a haga 
ingeniously contrived, realistic exp 


‘ je 
ments (1957). Two examples will hav 
to suffice, 


25 The 
a. Consequences of decisions. 


ee implies 
making a decision a in 
are dissonant elemen 


the unchose 
Overlap of e 
decisions wi 
e€ reduced, s Disso- 
b. Exposure to formano: opon 
nance theory also leads to the preci dis- 
that people will avoid exposure to 


ee 0! 
n Course, and the ie oat 
lements in the two ee to 
ll leave some dissonan 
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sonance-increasing information and seek 
exposure to dissonance-decreasing infor- 
mation; if exposure to dissonant infor- 
mation is forced, they will defend 
against fully cognizing it. 


3. INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 
Although Heider himself has not con- 
tributed heavily on the experimental 
side, many other people have done re- 
search either inspired by or at least 
televant to his theoretical notions. 
Jordan (1953) directly tested Heider’s 
prediction that people prefer balanced 
to imbalanced situations. Sixty-four hy- 
pothetical (and, unfortunately, very 
abstract) triadic situations were given 
to subjects to rate for degree of pleas- 
antness, half of them being cognitively 
balanced and half unbalanced. An ex- 
ample would be: “I dislike O; I have a 
sort of bond or relationship with X; 
O likes X.” The ratings for balanced 
triads were significantly more “pleasant 
than ratings for unbalanced triads, and 
Cartwright and Harary have shown that 
if the ambiguous notU situations ar¢ 
eliminated, the difference becomes ever 
8reater, 


4. COMMUNICATION AND GROUP 
COHESIVENESS s 
ewcomb cites experiments by Festin- 
ger and Thibaut (1951), by Schachter 
(1951), and by Back (1951), whic 
cmonstrate (a) that attempts to influ- 
ence others increase with the attractive- 
ness of the others to Ego, (>) that 
Communications in cohesive groups tend 
to be directed toward those perceived 
as most deviant (up to the point where 
the sign of the relation shifts and 4 
deviate is ejected from the group), and 
(c) that communications within groups 
typically result in both increased uni 
formity (co-orientations toward relevant 


X’s) and increased cohesiveness (co- 
attractions among members). There are 
many other experiments in which the 
role of interpersonal communication 
can legitimately be inferred even though 
it was not directly observed, e.g. in a 
study by Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back (1950) where a correlation of 
+.72 was found between a measure of 
interpersonal attractiveness and a meas- 
ure of attitudinal conformity among 
people in a housing project. 


5. SEMANTIC INTERACTIONS 
Finally, we will look briefly at a series of 
experiments which—precisely because 
of their remoteness from familiar every- 
day matters like attitudes, beliefs, and 
interpersonal relations—may serve to 
indicate the generality of our principles. 
All these studies are alike in that mean- 
ing as measured with a form of semantic 
differential is the dependent variable. 
They are also alike in general design: 
subjects first judge the meanings of a 
set of component stimuli and then 
judge the meanings of various combi- 
nations of these stimuli; predicted mean- 
ings of the combinations, derived from 
applying the congruity formula to the 
component meanings, are checked 
against the actual meanings of the 
combinations derived from subject rat- 
ings. i 

a. Word mixture. All subjects first 
rated the meanings of eight adjectives 
“sincere,” “breezy,” “listless,” etc.) 
and eight nouns (“nurse,” “husband,” 
“prostitute,” etc.). Then they rated 
eight of the sixty-four possible com- 
pinations (“sincere husband,” “breezy 
rostitute,” “listless nurse,” etc.), eight 
groups being required to complete the 
design (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
baum, 1957 PP- 275-84). Problem: 
Can the meanings of the combinations 
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be predicted from the measured mean- 
ings of the components? Correlations 
between predicted and obtained mean- 
ings were high, .86, .86, and .go for the 
evaluative, potency, and activity factors 
respectively. A constant error appeared 
for the evaluative factor, however—ob- 
tained evaluations of the mixtures were 
consistently less favorable than pre- 
dicted evaluations. No obvious expla- 
nation for this error is at hand. 

b. Fusion of facial expressions. The 
affective meanings of five facial expres- 
sions posed by the same person (in- 
tended to convey glee, rage, optimistic 
determination, complacency, and pas- 
sive adoration) were obtained from 
thirty subjects in terms of two dom- 
inant factors, pleasantness and activa- 
tion (Hastorf & Osgood, unpublished). 
Then the same subjects viewed all pos- 
sible combinations of these expressions 
when fused in a steroscope under 
conditions designed to minimize eye 
dominance. The apparent meanings of 
these fused expressions proved to be 
predictable via the congruity formula 
to a high degree. The median intra- 
subject correlation (across the ten com- 
binations) between predicted and ob- 
tained scores was ‘84 for pleasantness 
and .82 for activation. Furth 
must be predicted from the congruity 
hypothesis, the semantic profiles for 
combinations regularly correlated more 
highly with the more polarized compo- 
nent; that is, the more intensely mean- 
ingful expression dominated ‘in the 
process of interaction. 

c. News photos and captions. Kerrick 
(1959a) devised two unrelated captions 
(“A Quiet Minute Alone” and “Exiled 
Communist”) to go with each of five 
pictures (e.g. a full profile shot of a 
well-dressed man on a park bench). 
Subjects judged the captions and pic- 


ermore, as 


tures alone and then in combination 
(the design was such that subjects 
judging one set of captions alone would 
get the other set linked with the pic- 
tures). The results were strikingly dif- 
ferent from those of (a) and (b) above: 
if picture and caption in isolation had 
Opposed meaning, the meaning of their 
combination was predictable via con- 
gtuity; but if picture and caption in 
isolation had similar meanings, their 
effects summated in combination, 
contrary to the congruity principle. 
In other words, combining a slightly 
happy” picture with a slightly “happy” 
caption produced a very “happy’ 
whole. 
_ d. Sound movies. A similar summa- 
tion effect was found by Gregory in an 
unpublished study on the combinations 
of words with sight in sound movies. 
Five short “takes” of an actor saying 
five phonetically similar things with 
different meanings, with appropriate 
facial expressions and gestures, were 
recorded on sound film (eg., “I can’t 
Thee ate death of my wife,” ry. 
ws Is the happiest day of my life’): 
Subjects judged the heard verde alone, 
ne viewed movies alone, the original 
combinations, and crossed combina- 
Hons produced by splicing the words 
With the sight of an- 
other, The results of the RATI com- 
from the conn. generally predictable 
the meani 
nations w 


(c) and (d) but not 
; (a) and (b); both situ- 
eit (c) and (d) involve interactions 
: re modalities, and it may be that in 
$ tuations Something other than 
PI congruity iş Operating. 
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Cognitive dynamics in public affairs 
In the absence of a science of public 
affairs, national and international, we 
can at least hypothesize that laws gov- 
erning the thinking and behaving of 
individuals also govern the “thinking 
and “behaving” of groups. The leap 
from individual cognitive maps to the 
structuring of relations within small 
groups has already been made—in some 
cases apparently without any self-con- 
sciousness of the shift in reference. 
However, application of the laws o: 
cognitive dynamics to public affairs can 
be justified on several grounds: first, 
with nothing but communication | to 
bind us together, it is clear that “de- 
cisions” and “behaviors” of nations 
must come down to myriad decisions 1n 
individual nervous systems and myriad 
behaviors of individual human organ- 
isms. Second, to the extent that govern- 
ment is popular, we can wark on ne 
basis of averaging over individua’s, 
and to the extent that government 1° 
not, we are back to individuals anyhow. 
Finally, evidence abounds that we z 
“Personalize” groups and a eo 
so much by an error of oversimpli ta 
tion as by an intuitive grasp Ob SINE 
underlying laws. re 

The analogue of a cognitiv 1 
for an individual is what we may Oils 
cultural meaning (stereotype i ‘6 
Image, etc.) for a group- Althoug ‘ol 
dividuals within groups May be on is 
to vary in their private meanings, it ! 
characteristic of cohesive groups, al 
Newcomb has shown, for interpersona 
communication to produce me 
uniformity of opinion and attitude- 
Mass communications 
tion for the larger groupi 
viduals in modern society, 
tions. Many of the applications of 
semantic differential—in the study © 


e element 


information about mental health and 
illness, of images of political personali- 
ties and issues, of commercial institu- 
tions and products, and so forth—have 
dealt with cultural meanings based on 
reasonably representative groups of peo- 
ple. The degree of conformity on issues 
is often striking, go to 100 per cent of 
subjects frequently choosing the same 
side, if not the same intensity. This 
happens both for common meanings 
(tornadoes are active) and for attitude 
objects (the Bible is good). 

Now, to the extent that the cultural 
meanings of two socially significant 
referents have different evaluative lo- 
cations, increasing proportions of indi- 
viduals will necessarily experience pres- 
sures toward congruity when these items 
are forced into interaction by assertions 
in the mass media. If, under accusation 
by his rival or perhaps a mantle of 
honesty, a candidate for public office 
admits that he, John Jones, does not 
believe in God, we have for large num- 
bers of people a somewhat unfamiliar 
and neutral source making a negative 
assertion about a deeply entrenched and 
favorably polarized concept. The result 
is inevitable—all the pressure toward 
consistency is on John Jones to move 
in a negative direction. Whenever 
political candidates, particularly un- 
familiar ones, run into conflict with the 
mores—become associated with bad 
things, like gambling, call girls, and 
divorce, or become dissociated from 
good things, like Mother, God, and 
Country—they Jose out. Conversely, 

olitical candidates themselves try to 
establish associative assertions with good 
things and dissociative assertions with 
bad, by their statements and by their 
behavior. Even if the private attitudes 
and beliefs of the elites in Sane 
governments may be at variance wit 
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such a simple-minded organization of 
the universe, they rarely run counter 
to the tide. These are all very fa- 
miliar facts about public affairs, but 
I think they illustrate the underlying 
laws. 

Among our store of cultural meanings 
are a large number of “personalized” 
national stereotypes, Whether it is valid 
or not, populations in various countries 
do react to nations as if they were a 
collection of people, having certain 
“personality” traits and being organized 
into unstable group structures. The find- 
ings of Buchanan and Cantril (1953) 
in their book, How Nations Sce Each 
Other, are quite consistent with this 
idea. Following Heider, if p likes O 
(e.g. O is an ally of P) and P dislikes 
X (eg. X is an enemy of P), then P 
should attribute favorable characteris- 
tics to O and unfavorable ones to X, 
We find that Americans mo 
tribute to the British the traits of being 
intelligent, hard-working, brave, and 
peace-loving, whereas they most often 
attribute to the Russians the traits of 
being cruel, backward, hard-working, 
and domineering (being “hard-working” 
is obviously independent of general 
evaluation). We would also expect peo- 
ple to view their own countrymen fa- 
vorably, in the interest of cognitive 
balance; the four most frequent self- 
attributions (across the eight countries 
sampled) were peace-loving, brave, in- 
telligent, and hard-working. Although 
Buchanan and Cantril did not get into 
this matter, Heider’s notions of cogni- 
tive balance would lead us to expect 
that if P likes O and P likes Q, but P 
dislikes X, then P would infer that O 
likes Q and that O and Q dislike x, 
and vice versa. Americans expect the 
British to favor the French, and vice 
versa, but they expect both to be as 


st often at- 
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antagonistic to the Russians as we are. 
If P likes O, he also must infer that O 
likes P reciprocally; but as studies Fea 
The Ugly American (Lederer & Burdie 
1958) show only too clearly, this doesn 
necessarily follow, f 
€ Operation of psycho-logic in na- 
l and international affairs shows 
PP quite generally once you start tO 
look for it. All nations in time of Sak 
flict, for example, create “bogey men 
On this basis, If we are good, kind, an 
fair and they are our enemy, then 
Psycho-logic dictates that they must be 
bad, cruel, and unfair, However, when 
we are exposed to live Russians, 35 
tourists in their country or as hosts tO 
em in our homes and farms, and we 
find them in Many ways just like us 
Cognitive disturbance js produced; v 
may be eliminated by the technique ° 
ifferentiation— jp is the Russian leaders 
who are bad, not the Russian people. 
nd we confidently wait for the g0° 
Russian People to overthrow the ba 
Russian leaders—just as the Russians, 
70 doubt, confidently wait for the g 
American Workers to begin the revolu- 
tion against their bad capitalist leaders: 
elson illustrates how differentiation 
works With a different example, m 
eolici, Over hydrogen bomb testing 
(+) being associated with poisonous 
iat (—): if one can accept a distin® 
ton between Using “clean bombs” an 
then a cognitively cor- 


‘dirty bombs,” 
sistent resolution is achieved (Abelson, 


1958) 


tiona’ 


i Such examples could be adduced ad 
infinitum, but they would not further 
Prove the thesis, The essential argument 
T this Paper has been as follows: (1 
t nere has been Considerable confluence 
(if not unanimity) in theories of co& 
> Sufficient at least tO 
ere to formulate sev 
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eral general principles, (2) there is a 
great deal of evidence for the operation 
of such principles in the thinking and 
behaving of human individuals, in areas 
as diverse as interpersonal relations and 
the semantics of word combination; and 
(3) we can at least hypothesize the 
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As a formal statement, Festinger’s theory 


of cognitive dissonance (1957) Ì$ quite 
Primitive; it lacks the elegance and pre- 
cision commonly associated with scien- 
tific theorizing. Yet its impact has been 
great, As McGuire has observed in his 
Tecent survey in the Annual Review © 

Psychology (1966a, p. 492) “Over the 
Past three years, dissonance theory con- 
tinued to generate morc research and 
more hostility than any other one ap- 
proach.” I will allude to the “hostility 

Part of this statement from time to time 
throughout this chapter; but first let us 
discuss the research. 

l The research has been 
E: been plentiful; its ran 
rom maze running in rats 
ş Festinger, 1962), to the development 
Of values in children (Aronson Carl- 


as diverse as it 
ge extends 
( Lawrence 


Abridged from Chapter 1 in R. P. AD 


b a 
00k. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co.. 1968. 


operation of the same laws at the level 
of groups, national and international, 
and find illustrations which seem fo 
support the hypothesis. How useful 
such a model would be for predicting 
in the area of public affairs remains to 
be seen. 


theory: progress and problems 


smith, 1963); from the hunger of col- 
lege sophomores (Brehm, Back & Bog- 
donoff, 1964), to the proselytizing be- 
havior of religious zealots (Festinger, 
Riecken, & Schachter, 1956). For de- 
scriptive summaries of dissonance ex- 
periments, the reader is referred to Fes- 
tinger, 19573 Festinger and Aronson, 
1960; Brehm and Cohen, 1962; Fes- 
tinger and Bramel, 1962; Festinger and 
Freedman, 1964- 

The proliferation of rescarch testing 
and extending dissonance theory is due 
for the most part to the generality and 
simplicity of the theory. Although it 
has been applied primarily in social 

sychological settings, it is not limited 
P? social psychological phenomena such 
as interpersonal relations or feelings 
toward a communicator and his com- 


f Cognitive Consistency: A Source- 


Theories © x 
eison €t a (Eas emission of the author and the publisher. 
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munication. Rather, its domain is in the 
widest of places: the skull of an indi- 
vidual organism.1 

The core notion of the theory is ex- 
tremely simple: Dissonance is a negative 
drive state which occurs whenever an 
individual simultaneously holds two cog- 
nitions (ideas, beliefs, opinions) which 
are psychologically inconsistent. Stated 
differently, two cognitions are dissonant 
if, considering these two cognitions 
alone, the opposite of one follows from 
the other. Since the Occurrence of dis- 
sonance is presumed to be unpleasant, 
individuals strive to reduce it by adding 
‘consonant’ cognitions or by changing 
one or both cognitions to make them 
‘fit together’ better—i.e., so that they 
become more consonant with each 
other.2 To use Festinger’s time-worn 
(but still cogent) example, if a person 
believes that cigarette smoking causes 
cancer and simultaneously knows that 
he himself smokes cigarettes, he ex- 
periences dissonance, Assuming that the 
person would rather not have cancer, 
his cognition “I smoke cigarettes” is 
psychologically inconsistent with his cog- 
nition “cigarette smoki. 
cer.” Perhaps the mo 
reduce disson: i 


» aS many of us 
have discovered, this is by no means 
easy. Thus 


» 4 person will usually work 


Pter will indicate. 
pects of the theory (for example the ri i 
tions relevant to the Magnitude of prey 
will not be discusseq here Cause th, 
peripheral to the major focus Pade 
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on the other cognition. There are several 
Ways in which a person can make as 
arette smoking seem less absurd. He 
might belittle the evidence linking cig- 
arette smoking to cancer (“Most of the 
data are clinical rather than experimen- 
tal”); or he might associate with a 
Cigarette smokers (“If Sam, Jack, ane 

arty smoke, then it can’t be very dan- 
serous”); or he might smoke he 
tipped Cigarettes and delude himsel 
that the filter traps 


the cancer-producing 
materials; or he mi 


ght convince himself 
shit smoking is an important and highly 
sian activity (“Pd rather have 4 
shorter but more ‘enjoyable life than F 
onger, unenjoyable one”); or he migh 
actually make a Virtue out of smoking 
y developing a romantic, devil-may- 
care image of himself, flaunting dange" 
y Smoking. All of these behaviors 1e 
duce dissonance, in effect, by reducing 
the absurdity involved in going out © 
alle Contract cancer. Thus, disso- 
nance theory does not rest upon the as 
sumption that man is a rational animals 
rather, it Suggests that man is a rational 
izing animal—that he attempts to aP 
finn rational, both to others and tO 
himself, To clarify the theoretical state 
ment and to illustrate the kind of re 
search Sencrated by the theory, I wi 
briefly describe a few experiments. 
DISSONAN, 


CE FOLLOWING A DECISION 
One of the ear 


performed by Brehm (1956). Brehm 
gave individuals their choice between 
two appliances which they had Be 
viously evaluated, He found that follow- 
ing the decision, when the subjects 
Teevaluated the alternatives, they ie 
Nanced their liking for the chosen E 
pliance and downgraded their eval 
of the unchosen one. The derivation ! 
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clear. After making a difficult choice, 
people experience dissonance; cognitions 
about any negative attributes of the 
preferred object are dissonant with hav- 
ing chosen it; cognitions about positive 
attributes of the unchosen object are 
dissonant with not having chosen it. To 
reduce dissonance, people emphasize 
the positive aspects and deemphasize 
the negative aspects of the chosen ob- 
jects while emphasizing the negative 
and deemphasizing the positive aspects 
of the unchosen object (sec also Fes- 
tinger, 1964). 


DISSONANCE RESULTING FROM EFFORT 

Aronson and Mills (1959) reasoned 
that, if people undergo a great deal of 
trouble in order to gain admission toa 
group which turns out to be dull and 
uninteresting, they will experience dis- 
sonance, The cognition that they worked 
hard in order to become members of the 
group is dissonant with cognitions con- 
cerning the negative aspects of the 
group. One does not work hard for noth- 
ing. To reduce dissonance, they will 
distort their perception of the group 11 
a positive direction, In the Aronson- 
Mills experiment, college women under- 
went an initiation in order to become 3 
member of a group discussion On me 
Psychology of sex. For some of the an 
the initiation was very embarrassing" 
consisted of reciting a list of obscene 
words in the presence of the male ex- 
Perimenter. For others the initiation 
was a mild one. For still others there was 
no initiation at all. All of the sabie 
then listened to the same tapeTece’’” 
ing of a discussion being held by 1 
group they had just joined. As predic i 
the girls in the Severe Initiation Com 

tion rated the discussion much more 
favorably than did those in the other 
two conditions (see also Aronson, 1901; 


Zimbardo, 1965; Lewis, 1964; Gerard 
& Mathewson, 1966). 


INSUFFICIENT JUSTIFICATION 

Aronson and Carlsmith (1963) pre- 
dicted that if threats are used to prevent 
people from performing a desired activ- 
ity, the smaller the threat, the greater 
will be the tendency for people to dero- 
gate the activity. If an individual re- 
frains from performing a desired activity, 
he experiences dissonance: The cogni- 
tion that he likes the activity is disso- 
nant with the cognition that he is not 
performing it. One way to reduce disso- 
nance is by derogating the activity—in 
that way he can justify the fact that he 

is not “performing it. However, any 

threat provides cognitions that are con- 

sonant with not performing the activity; 

and the more severe the threat, the 

greater the consonance. In short, a se- 

vere threat provides ample justification 

for not performing the activity; a mild 

threat provides less justification, leading 

the individual to add justifications of 

his own in the form of convincing him- 

self that he doesn’t like to perform the 

activity. In their experiment, Aronson 

and Carlsmith found that children who 

were threatened with mild punishment 

for playing with a desired toy decreased 

their liking for the toy to a greater extent 

than did children who were severely 

threatened (sce also Turner & Wright, 


1965; Freedman, 1965)- 


What is psychological inconsistency? 
The very simplicity of the core of the 
< at once its greatest strength 


theory is € ength 
and its most serious weakness. We have 
already discussed the heuristic value of 


It should be emphasized 
e hypotheses which are 
from the theory are 


its simplicity. 
that many of th 
obvious derivations 
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unique to that theory—i.e., they could 
not be derived from any other theory. 
This increases our confidence in disso- 
nance theory as an explanation of an 
important aspect of human behavior. 
The weakness occurs primarily in the 
difficulty involved with defining the 
limits of the theoretical statement, 
While at the ‘center’ of the theory it is 
relatively easy to generate hypotheses 
that are clear and direct, at its ‘fringes’ 
it is not always clear whether or not a 
prediction can be made from the theory 
and, if so, exactly what that prediction 
will be? Although investigators who 
rave had experience working with the 
theory seem to have little difficulty in- 
tuiting its boundary conditions, 
have had considerable difficulty 
municating this to other people; indeed, 
a situation has evolved which can best 
be described by the statement: “If you 
want to be sure, ask Leon.” This has 
proved to be both a source of embarrass- 
ment for the proponents of the theory 
as well as a source of annoyance and 
exasperation to its critics, ` 

Why is it so difficult to make 
precise theoretical statement? 
the most basic reason has to 
the nature of the inconsistency 
in the core definition of dissonance 
theory. It would be easy to specify dis- 
sonant situations if the theory “Were 
limited to logical inconsistencies. There 
exist relatively unequivocal tules of logic 
which can be applied without ambiguity 
or fear of contradiction, But recall that 
the inconsistency that Produces disso. 
nance, although it can be logical in- 
consistency, is not necessarily logical, 
Rather, it is Psychological inconsistency, 
While this aspect of the theory increases 


they 
com- 


a more 
Perhaps 
do with 
involved 


its power, range, and degree of interest, 
at the same time it also causes some 
Serious problems. Thus, returning to 
our friend the cigarette smoker, the 
cognition regarding smoking cigarettes 
is not logically inconsistent with the 
cognition linking cigarette smoking ste 
cancer; i.e., strictly speaking, having in- 
formation that cigarette smoking causes 
cancer does not make it illogical to 
smoke cigarettes, But these cognitions 
do produce dissonance because, taken 
together, they do not make sense psy 
chologically, Assuming that the smoker 
oes not want cancer, the knowledge 
hat cigarettes cause cancer should lead 
to not smoking cigarcttes. Similarly, 
none of the research 
tioned above deals with logical incon- 
sistency; e.g., it is not illogical to 8° 
through hell and high water to gain ad- 
Mission to a dull discussion group; it 1$ 
Not illogical to choose to own an appli 
ance that one considers slightly more ak 
tractive than the unchosen alternative 
it is not illogical to refrain from playing 
with a toy at the request of an adult, 
’ Festinger (1957) lists four kinds 0! 
Situations in Which dissonance can arise? 


th 


examples men- 


(2) Ogical inconsistency, (2) incon 

j 5 p- 
sistency with cultural mores, (3) ™ 
Consistency 


between one cognition and 
3 ral, more encompassing €08 
nition, (4) past experience. 

1. Logical inconsistency: Suppose 4 
person believed that all men are morta 


but also held the belief that he, as @ 
man, would live forever. These two COS” 
Nitions 


‘ ; , are 
logical S dissonant because they a" 
Ogically Mconsistent. The contrary ° 
one fol 


tee Ows from the other on strict 
Bical grounds, 
2, Q 


ultural 


a more gene 


Mores: If a college aed 
Ser Moses: hiis: patience wath ena ol Do 
students and shouts at him angrily, his 
knowledge of what he is doing is dis 
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sonant with his idea about what is the 
proper, acceptable behavior of a profes- 
sor toward his students—in our culture. 
In some other cultures this might be 
appropriate behavior and, therefore, 
would not arouse dissonance. ; 

3. Inconsistency between one cogni- 
tion and a more encompassing cogni- 
tion: In a given clection, if a person 
who has always considered himself to be 
a Democrat votes for the Republican 
candidate, he should experience disso- 
nance. The concept “J am a Democrat 
encompasses the concept “J vote for 
Democratic candidates.” 

4 Past experience: If a person stepped 
on a tack while barefoot and felt no 
pain, he would experience dissonance 
because he knows from experience that 
Pain follows from stepping 0n tacks. If 
he had never had experience with tacks 
Or other sharp objects, he would not 
Experience dissonance. 

The illustrations presented above are 
Clear examples of dissonance. Similarly, 
the situations investigated in the expen- 
ments I have described above are clearly 
dissonant. But there are situations where 
for all practical purposes it is not per 
fectly clear whether two cognitions are 
dissonant or merely irrelevant. Because 
dissonance is not limited to logical in- 
Consistencies, it is occasionally difficult 
to specify a priori whether or not a cul- 
tural more is being violated, whether oF 
not an event is markedly different from 
Past experience, or whether or not it is 
different from a more general cognition. 
Recall the basic theoretical statement: 

‘WO cognitions are dissonant if, con- 
sidering these two cognitions alone, the 
OPposite of one follows from the other. 

Je major source of conceptual am- 
nae rests upon the fact that Fes- 
ts has not clarified the meaning © 

ords “follows from.” 


For example, if I learn that my favor- 
ite novelist beats his wife, does this 
arouse dissonance? It is difficult to be 
certain. Strictly speaking, being a wife- 
beater is not incompatible with being 
a great novelist. However, there may be 
a sense in which the term “great novel- 
ist” implies that such a person is wise, 
sensitive, empathic, and compassionate 
—and wise, sensitive, empathic, and 
compassionate people do not go around 
beating their wives. This is not a logical 
inconsistency; nor is it a clear violation 
of a cultural more; moreover, it may 
have nothing to do with past experi- 
ence—and it is not necessarily imbedded 
in a more general cognition. Thus, a 
knowledge of the kinds of situations in 
which dissonance can occur is not al- 
ways useful in determining whether 
dissonance does occur. 

A tule of thumb which I have found 
useful is to state the situation in terms 
of the violation of an expectancy. For 
example, one might issue the following 
instructions: “Consider Thurgood Mar- 
shall. I’m going to tell you something 
about his beliefs about the native 
1.0. of Negroes relative to that of Cau- 
casians. What do you expect these be- 
liefs to be?” I imagine that most people 
would have a firm expectancy that 
Justice Marshall would have said that 
there are no innate came anes 
quently, one could then sen pum J 
individuals were exposed to a : a emen 
by Justice Marshall to the c! ect war 
Negroes were innately stupider than 
Caucasians, most would experience dis- 
sonance. Let us try our difficult no 
Suppose We confronted a large number 
ple with the following proposi- 


eo 
“ee Consider the great novelist X. 


Į am about to tell you something shout 
he ther or not he beats his wife. W hat 

4 T ou expect me to say?” My guess 1s 
o you © 
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that most people would shrug; i.e., they 
would not have a strong expectancy 
(but, again, this is an empirical question; 
I am not certain that it would come out 
this way). If this occurred, one could 
conclude that X’s wife-beating behavior 
is irrelevant to his status as a novelist. 
An empirical rule of thumb may be of 
practical utility but is, of course, no 
substitute for a clearer, less ambiguous, 
more precise theoretical statement. 
Near the end of this chapter we will 
elaborate upon this rule of thumb and 
indicate how it might be used con- 
ceptually. 


The “nothing but” critique 

Scientists tend to be conservative, par- 
simonious creatures. This is generally a 
healthy attitude which most frequently 
manifests itself in a reluctance to accept 
a new theory or a novel explanation for 
a phenomenon if the phenomenon can 
be squeezed (even with great difficulty) 
into an existing approach. In this regard, 
dissonance theory has been referred to 
as nothing but a new name for an old 
phenomenon. This has been Most per- 
sistently stated in regard to that aspect 
of the theory related to decision making, 
In this context dissonance theory has 
been referred to as nothing but another 
name for conflict theory. 

In fact, there are several differences, 
Conflict occurs before a decision iş 
made, dissonance occurs after the deci- 
sion. During conflict it is assumed that 
an individual will devote his energies to 
a careful, dispassionate, and sensible 
evaluation and judgment of the alterna- 
tives. He will gather all of the informa- 
tion, pro and con, about all of the 
alternatives in order to make a reason- 
able decision. Following the decision, a 
person is in a state of dissonance—all 


negative aspects of X are dissonant with 
having chosen X; all positive aspects of 
Y are dissonant with not having chosen 
Y. Far from evaluating the alternatives 
impartially (as in conflict), the indi- 
vidual experiencing dissonance will seck 
biased information and evaluations de- 
signed to make his decision appear more 
Teasonable, As in Brehm’s (1956) ex- 
periment, he will seck to spread the al- 
ternatives apart. The more difficulty a 
person had making a decision, the 
Bteater the tendency toward this kind 
of behavior as a means of justifying his 
decision, ý 
But how ¢ 
spreading 
Brehm’s e 
decision? 


an we be certain that the 
apart of the alternatives in 
Xperiment occurred after the 
l Could it not have occurred 
during the conflict stage? That is, it 15 
conceivable that, in order to make thcir 
decision casier, subjects in Brehm's 
experiment began to reevaluate the ap- 
Pliances jn a biased manner before the 
is were the case, then 


: rS 
© complicate matter 
additional terminology: 


Brehm’s experiment does not allow 


us to determin, 


hosen alternatives was 
apart before or after the decision- 
experiments by Davidson and 
(1964) and by Jecker (1964) 
clarify this issue (see Jecker, 
1968). In Jecker’s experiment, subjects 
Were offered their choice between two 


as a very good chance 
€ceive both records nO 
y chose. In three other 
conflict was produced 


that they Would r 
matter which the 
conditions, high 
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by telling them that the probability was 
high that they would be given only the 
record that they chose. All of the sub- 
jects rated the records before the instruc- 
tions; in cach of the conflict conditions 
subjects rerated the records either (2) 
after they discovered that they received 
both records, (b) after they discovered 
that they received only the one record 
they chose, or (c) before they were 
certain whether they would get one or 
both. The results are quite clear: No 
spreading apart occurred when there was 
no dissonance; i.c., when the subject 
actually received both records or when 
he was not certain whether he would 
Teccive one or both he did not reevaluate 
the alternatives systematically. Where 
dissonance did occur there was a system 
atic reevaluation; i.e., subjects spread 
their evaluation of the alternatives when 
they received only one record—this 0C- 
curred independently of the degree of 
Conflict. This experiment provides clear 
evidence that conflict and dissonance are 
different processes; whatever celse dis- 
Sonance theory might be, it is not 
nothing but conflict theory.” 


Dissonance theory and reward- 
Incentive theory ; 
One of the intriguing aspects of dis- 
Sonance theory is that it frequently leads 
to predictions which stand in apparent 
Contradiction to those made by other 
theoretical approaches—most notably, 
to a gencral reward-incentive theory. 
he words “stand in apparent contra- 
diction” were carefully chosen, for 3 
We shall sce, these theories ate not 
Mutually exclusive on a conceptual level. 
No advocate of dissonance theory would 
take issue with the fact that people fre- 
quently perform actions in order to 0%” 
tain rewards or that activities associated 


with rewards tend to be repeated. What 
they would suggest is that under certain 
carefully prescribed conditions, cognitive 
events are set in motion which result in 
behaviors quite different from what one 
would except from reward-incentive 
theories. Moreover, they might also sug- 
gest that such situations are not rare 
and, therefore, such behaviors are not 
flukey. Rather, they are quite common; 
one reason that they seem strange or 
‘ancommonsensical’ to us is that total 
reliance on other theoretical approaches 
(explicitly or implicitly) has blinded us 
to alternative possibilities or has made us 
disinclined to look beyond the obvious 
events generated by reward-reinforce- 
ment theories. The much discussed 
‘nonobvious’ predictions generated by 
dissonance theory are only nonobvious 
in an apparent sense; they become obvi- 
ous and make sense—once we gain an 


understanding of the dissonance-reduc- 


ing process. 
When discussing alternative ways of 


reducing dissonance, I have tried to 
make the point that it is not very fruit- 
ful to ask what the mode of dissonance 
reduction is; rather, it is far more mean- 
ingful and instructive to isolate the vari- 
ous modes of reducing dissonance and 
to ask what the optimum conditions are 
for cach. Similarly, rather than ask 
whether dissonance theory or reward- 
incentive theory is the more valid, one 
should attempt to determine the opti- 
mal conditions for the occurrence of 
processes and behaviors predicted by 
each theory. 

In Gerard 
conceptual rep 
Mills (1959) 


and Mathewson’s (1966) 
lication of the Aronson- 
experiment, they found 

hen dissonance was climinated 
eat vie experimental situation (in the 
No Initiation condition), subjects le 
to rate the group discussion as being less 
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attractive if it followed severe electric 
shock. This is opposite to the “feelings 
of accomplishment” interpretation pro- 
posed by Chapanis and Chapanis (1964); 
rather, it can be considered as consistent 
with a general teward theory—i.e., 
stimuli contiguous with severe shock are 
considered to be unattractive. Similar 
findings relevant to reward theory 


are 
reported by Aronson (1961). 


cation he fo 


f und the 
opposite effect: Those ho i 
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any reason to Suspect that an experi- 
menter is running him for no reason at 
all. If the subject performed the task 
in good faith, he had no way of knowing 
his data would not be used by the ex- 
Perimenter, That is, experimenters do 
not generally collect data that they have 
No intention of using. Accordingly, the 
Subject does not need to seck justifi- 
cation for performing the task—the fact 
that his Performance tumed out to be 


futile was Nothing that he could have 
Possibly fo: 


in advance, 


his efforts might be futile 
‘ious condition), he in 
al justification—he ma 
elf that he chose to do a 
ake. The point I want t 
S that where little or ae 
exists, an incentive effec 


š » task 
emerges: The More valuable the task 


the ‘better’ 


; s 
V side. Moreover, it help’ 
f the limiting conditions 


ein, a recent experiment! 
» Collins, and Helmreich 
has taken us a long way towat’ 
an p nderstanding of the conditions opt 
€ emergence of incentive ie 
terattin, a Phenomena following cou 
itudin la vocacy, ; 
© dissonance theory, te 
he type aS Something he feels is eS 
Pctiences dissonance: The cog a 
” is dissonant with w 
elieve not-X.” In order to 
conving Ssonance, he might attempt s 
© himself that what he said Y e 
theory y untrue, Thus, ge 
posite gests that advocating an 7 
Position MCreases one’s tendenc} 
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to believe in that position. However, if 
one is provided with a great deal of 
justification for advocating an opposite 
Position (for example, if one is paid a 
great deal of money for telling a lie), 
one experiences less dissonance. That is, 
if I told a small lie for $53,000, I would 
have ample justification for having lied: 
The cognition that I received $53,000 
is consonant with having lied. Conse- 
quently, I would have less need to justify 
my action by convincing myself that I 
really believed what I said than if I had 
been paid a mere 53 cents for lying. This 
type of prediction has been confirmed 
by several experiments (e.g, Festinger 
& Carlsmith, 1959; Cohen, 1962; Nuttin, 
1964; Lependorf, 1964). These expen- 
ments have shown greater attitude 
change for less reward across a wide 
range of topics; morcover, it has been 
Confirmed across a wide range of re- 
wards, from $20.00 (high) and $1.00 
(low) in the Festinger-Carlsmith experi- 
Ment, to 50 cents (relatively high) and 
5 Cents (relatively low) in the Lepen- 
dorf experiment. Thus, it would appear 
that this is a sturdy finding. On the 
Other hand, there is some evidence that, 
under certain conditions, the opposite 
cect might emerge (Janis & Gilmore, 
1965; Elms & Janis, 1965; Rosenberg, 
1965d).4 Briefly, under certain condi- 
tions, offering a high incentive for advo- 
cating a given position may lead wa 
better performance—i.., thinking UP 
More and better arguments, This coul 
Cad to greater attitude change; om 
Person changes his attitude because he 
as exposed himself to more arguments 
ecause he has looked harder because he 
Was paid more money. 
But what are these conditions? Or 
Ctter still, what conditions are optima 


4 is of all 
of of More detailed critical analysis 
these experiments, see Aronson, 1966. 


a 


for the dissonance effect and what con- 
ditions are optimal for the incentive 
effect? The experiment by Carlsmith, 
Collins, and Helmreich (1966) provides 
us with a solid clue. In their experiment 
subjects were put through a dull task 
and were then asked to describe the 
task as interesting. The dependent vari- 
able was the extent to which the sub- 
jects convinced themselves that the task 
really was interesting. The results showed 
a dissonance effect (the smaller the 
reward, the greater the opinion change) 
only under conditions where subjects 
lied to another person in a highly com- 
mitting face-to-face situation. In other 
conditions, subjects wrote an cssay, were 
assured complete anonymity, and were 
told that only bits and pieces of their 
argument would be used. Here an incen- 
tive effect emerged: The greater the 
reward, the greater the opinion change. 
In the early experiments (e.g., Festinger 
& Carlsmith, 1959) the importance of 
the face-to-face situation was not fully 
appreciated by the investigators because 
this variable was not systematically ma- 
nipulated. In a recent analysis of this 
area (Aronson, 1966) I suggested that 
the important distinction between the 
above conditions is “degree of commit- 
ment.” That is, in the face-to-face situ- 
ation, the subject was saying things toa 
person which he himself believed were 
untrue. As I see it, this situation involves 
much more commitment and, hence, 
arouses much more dissonance than the 
writing of an anonymous essay which 
the subject had been told would not 
be used in its original form. 

At the same time, it should be noted 
that the complexity of the experimental 
operations employed by Carlsmith, Col- 
lins, and Helmreich (1966) allows for 
alternative explanations. One of the 
most serious of these alternative expla- 
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nations is in terms of the complexity of 
the counterattitudinal task involved. 
Rosenberg (1966) has argued that dis- 
sonance theory may be limited to situa- 
tions where not much cognitive elabora- 
tion is required; he contends that where 
the task is more complex, incentive 
effects might occur. In analyzing the 
Carlsmith, Collins, and Helmreich 
study, Rosenberg makes the reasonable 
point that writing an essay and telling a 
lie not only differ in degree of commit- 
ment, but also may differ in the degree 
of cognitive complexity required. Conse- 
quently, this experiment cannot be 
taken as offering unambiguous support 
for my suggestion that degree of com- 
mitment is the decisive factor, 

Two very recent experiments shed 
some additional light on this problem, 
In one, Linder, Cooper, and Jones 
(1967) were careful to h 
plexity of the task const: 
was a complex one in al 
college students were 
essay favoring more 5 
istic supervision of stu 
lege administration, T) 
varied (a) the degree 
(in terms of whether or 


old the com- 
ant. The task 


1 conditions— 
asked to w 


sonance effect; i.e, 
centive, the greate 
When commitme 
there Was an incentiye cttect. A different 
experiment (Helmrej i 


in Press) produce 
Here the 


T the opinion change. 
nt was relati 


cord a statement which would be played 
to a large classroom of other auan 
In two relatively high-commitmen 
conditions the subject's simple T 
ment was put on video tape along wu 
his name, class, major, and hometown: 
In a low-commitment condition the 
subjects made statements anonymously 
on audio tape. The results paralleles 
those obtained by Linder, Cooper, me 
Jones. In the high-commitment cont ~ 
tions the smaller the incentive, m 
greater the opinion change Cinta 
effect); in the low-commitment ee 
tion the greater the incentive, 
Steater the opinion change (incentiv 


cffect) . 


The “underlying cognition" problem : 
The importance of commitment sa 
most clearly when we scrutinize t ç 
phenomenon of the white lic as 
thoroughly, Clearly, every time we ae 
something that we do not believe, a 
do not experience dissonance. Under en 
tain conditions there are some tinder 
ing cognitions which serve to pee 
the occurrence of dissonance. For oe 
ple, if we stated a counterattitudinal k 
sition in the context of a formal a oe 
we would not experience dissonance 5 
Scott, 1957, 1959; Aronson, 1966) - ker 
clearly understood both by the spea HH 
and the audience that a debator’s with 
personal views have nothing to do W ð 
the opinions he expresses. The SG A 
the game of debating provide an Beas 
lying cognition which prevents the #6 
currence of dissonance. Similarly: a 
teachers we frequently are exposed tu- 
great many stupid ideas from our ae 
dents. I think that unless we know ple 
student well—know that he is capa is 
of better ideas and know that ee 
capable of ‘taking it’—most teach 
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refrain from tearing the idea to pieces. 
Instead, we tend to give the student our 
attention, nod and smile, and suggest 
that it is not such a bad idea. We do 
this because we have a gencral underly- 
ing cognition that we should not dis- 
courage students carly in their carcers 
and that it is wrong to be unkind to 
people who are relatively powerless to 
fight back. It would be ludicrous to sug- 
gest that teachers begin to believe that a 
student’s poor idea is really a pretty good 
one simply because the teacher had said 
“pretty good idea” to the student. The 
underlying cognition prevents the oc- 
currence of dissonance. But observe how 
commitment can make it a dissonant 
situation: If, on the basis of the teach- 
cr’s statement, the student had decided 
to read his paper at the state psycho- 
logical convention, the teacher might 
begin to convince himself that it was 
not such a bad idea—because the 
teacher has now been committed—he 
has misled the student into taking some 
action. This increases the teacher’s com- 
mitment to the situation and is probably 
More powerful than the underlying con” 
Sonant cognition “this is how we treat 
Students.” The teacher now seeks addi- 
tional justification for having misled 
the student, perhaps by conv’ 


incing him- 
self that it was not such a bad idea 
after all, 


The gencral point to be 
an important one. Inconsisten 
to arise between two cognitive 
if, “considering these two 2 ae 

©pposite] of onc clement follows ee 

the other” (Festinger, 1957 pP- SE a 
261), But we know that in most Si T 
tions two cognitions are almost ee 
taken by themselves. Occasionally, = 
Cognitions which in the abstract ee 
Appear to be dissonant fail to arouse : 
Sonance because of the existence 


made here 1$ 
cy is saic 
elements 


lone, the 


neutralizing underlying cognition. For 
example, suppose I know a brilliant 
fellow who is married to an incredibly 
stupid woman. These cognitions are in- 
consistent but I would contend that they 
do not necessarily produce dissonance. 
I can tolerate this inconsistency—it does 
not cause me pain, it does not neces- 
sarily lead me to change my opinion 
about the brilliant fellow or his wife, I 
do not conclude that he is dumber than 
I thought or that she is smarter. Why? 
Because I have a general, underlying, 
pervasive cognition that there are a 
multitude of factors which determine 
mate sclection—similarities of intelli- 
gence being only one of them. Morcover, 
I know that it is extremely rare for all 
of these to be matched in a marital 
relationship. Therefore, although taken 
by themselves the above two cognitions 
are incompatible, I simply do not ever 
take them by themselves. 

Festinger suggests that one way to 
reduce dissonance is to martial conso- 
nant cognitions—thus, he might say that 
the above reasoning is one way of reduc- 
ance. But it is a moot and 
important point whether I martialed the 
above cognitions as a result of the incon- 
sistency, OT whether I walked around 
ss Í itions about mate selec- 


with these cogni ; 
tion before the fact. If the latter is the 
then it can hardly be said that 


case, 1 y th 
] dredged up this overriding cognition 
as a means of reducing dissonance. For 
example, let us look at the finding 
(Aronson & Carlsmith, 1963; Turner 
& Wright, 19655 Freedman, 1965) that 
children threatened with mild punish- 
ment for playing with a toy tend to 
derogate that toy after refraining from 
playing with it. Suppose that many chil- 
dren entered the situation with the 
strong feeling that adults must be 
obeyed always, even when commands 


ing disson 
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are arbitrary and threats are nonexistent 
(“My mother, right or wrong! )- Put 
another way (which will become impor- 
tant in a moment), suppose that part 
of the self concept of these children 
was “obedience to adult authority.” If 
this were the case there would have been 
no dissonance—even though, taken by 
itself, the cognition “I like that toy’ is 
dissonant with the cognition “I’m not 
playing with it.” If this were not already 
a part of the person’s sclf concept, it 
might have become one as a function 
of the experiment—i.c., developing a 
belief in the importance of obedience 
is one way of reducing dissonance in the 
above situation. But if it were already 
there—there would have been no disso- 
nance to begin with. 

This added complexity should not lead 
us to throw our hands up in despair. 
Rather, it should lead us to a more care- 
ful analysis of the situations we are deal- 
ing with and perhaps ev 


en to a greater 
concern with individual 


differences, 


The importance of the 
and other expectancies 


In discussing the difficulties in m 
precise predictions from 
theory in some situations, w 


posely tiptoed around the problem of 
individual differences, The fact that all 
people are not the same presents in- 
triguing problems for dissonance theory 
as it does for all general motivational 
theories. Of course, one man’s ‘Problem’ 
is another man’s primary d 
psychologists who are interes 
i d individual di 
interest, For th 

primarily inte 


l Tested in estg 
mothetic laws 


» individual differ 
ally constitute i 


Noying source 


self concept 


aking 
dissonance 
e have pur- 


atum; i.c., 
ted in per- 
fferences as 
ose who are 


than an an- 
of error variance, Never- 


theless, whether or not we arc interested 
in individual differences per se, Ta 
understanding of the way people diffe 
in dissonant situations can be an mpo 
tant means to clarify and strengthen the 
theory. Basically, there are three ways 
that individuals differ which should aS 
of concern to people investigating dis 
sonance theory: j 

1. People ifer in their ability 3 
tolerate dissonance. It seems reasona iy 
to assume that some people are si 
better than others at shrugging off a 
Sonance; i.c., it may take a greata 
amount of dissonance to bring aow 
dissonance-reducing behavior in son 
eople than in others. y os 
F People probably differ in their ee 
ferred mode of dissonance reduse 
E.g., some people may find it a 
derogate the source of a communicat st 
than to change their own opini¢ s 
Others may find the reverse resolutio 
casier. 

3- What is dissonant for one arte 
may be consonant for someone else; - i 
people may be so different that certai 


5 ome 
events are regarded as dissonant for $ 
but not for others, 


? 
= . shat? 
Dissonant or consonant with wl 


Recall the earlier discussion where! n 
described a rule of thumb based se 
an expectancy (e.g, the AA 
Marshall and wife-beating novelist nE 
trations). In my judgment, agen a 
theory makes a clear prediction Lh the 
Tm expectancy is involved as one 0 E 
cognitions in question, Thus, our be- 
nition about Thurgood Marshall s io 
havior can be dissonant with our exp“! 


x chall w! 
‘tancy about how Justice Marshall w’ 


behave. Dissonance theory is clearer i 
when that firm expectancy iane by 
individual’s self concept, for—almos out 
definition—our expectancies about ex- 
own behavior are firmer than our 
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pectancies about the behavior of another 
person. Thus, at the very heart of dis- 
sonance theory, where it makes its clear- 
est and neatest prediction, we are not 
dealing with just any two cognitions; 
rather, we are usually dealing with the 
self concept and cognitions about some 
behavior. If dissonance exists it is be- 
cause the individual’s behavior is incon- 
sistent with his self concept. 

As an cmpirical refinement this self 
Concept notion is probably trivial. The 
experimenters who made the tacit as- 
sumption that people have high self con- 
cepts achieved positive results—which 
indicates that this assumption is valid 
for most people in these situations. But 
it may constitute a valuable and inter- 
esting theoretical refinement. A theory 
becomes infinitely more meaningful 
when its domain is clearly demarcated; 
ie., when it states clearly where it docs 
not apply. If it is the case that disso- 
Nance theory makes unequivocal predic- 
tions only when the self concept oF 
another strong expectancy is involved, 
then an important set of boundary con- 
ditions has been drawn. What I de- 
scribed earlier as a rule of thumb may 
actually be a conceptual clarification. 

I stated carly in this chapter that “at 
the ‘center’ of the theory” predictions 
are unequivocal, but at the ‘fringes’ they 
are somewhat fuzzy. At this point, we 
can say that ‘at the center’ means situ- 
ations in which the self concept °F 


other firm expectancies are involved 
—and in which most people share 
the same self concepts or other firm 
expectancies. Thus, most people have 
self concepts about being truthful 
and honest so that we can make clear 
predictions intuitively, as in the Carl- 
smith, Collins, and Helmreich (1966) 
experiment. Most people have self con- 
cepts involving making reasonable and 
wise decisions so that we can intuit 
clear predictions, as in the Brehm (1956) 
or Jecker (1964) experiments. Also, 
most people have firm expectancies 
about what Thurgood Marshall would 
say about Negro intelligence, so that 
a dissonance theory prediction makes 
sense and can be made clearly, even 
though a self concept is not involved. 
The prediction about the great novelist 
who beats his wife gives the theory 
trouble precisely because people differ 
tremendously with regard to whether or 
not they expect a particular novelist to 
be a gentle and considerate man. In a 
specific instance, the knowledge of 
whether or not individual X has this 
expectancy would increase the accuracy 
of the prediction. I do not regard this of 
great importance. What I do regard as 
important is merely the recognition of 
the fact that dissonance theory may be 
best suited for making general predic- 
tions in situations where expectancies 
are firm and nearly universal. 
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Most everyone would agree that the 
total number of beliefs which a grown 
person possesses is probably very large. 
By the time we have grown into adult- 
hood we have formed tens, and possibly 
hundreds, of thousands of beliefs con- 
cerning what is, and what is not, true 
and beautiful and good about the physi- 
cal and social world in which we live. 
It is inconceivable that all these 
countless beliefs which we each possess 
would be retained in an unorganized, 
chaotic state within our minds, Rather, 
it must be assumed that man’s belicfs— 
like the physicist’s electrons and protons, 
like the astronomer’s moons and planets 
and suns, like the geneticist’s chromo- 
somes and genes—become somehow 
organized into architectural systems hav- 
ing describable and measurable struc- 
tural properties which, in turn, h 
observable behavioral consequences, 
When I use the term belief I am not 
necessarily referring to a believer's 
verbal reports taken at face value; beliefs 
are inferences made by an observer about 
underlying states of expectancy. When 
a person says: “This I believe . , , "he 
may or may not represent accurately to 
us what he truly believes because there 
are often compelling personal and social 
reasons, conscious and unconscious, why 
he will not or cannot tell us. For these 
reasons, beliefs—like motives, genes, and 
neutrons—cannot be directly observed 
but must be inferred as best one can, 
with whatever psychological devices 


ave 
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available, from all the things the believer 
says or does. 

A belief system may be defined as 
having represented within it, in some 
organized psychological—but not neces- 
sarily logical—form, each and every one 
of a Person’s countless beliefs about 
physical and social reality. By definition, 
we do not allow beliefs to exist outside 
the belief system for the same reason 
that the astronomer docs not allow stats 
to remain outside the universe. , 

There are at least seven major kinds 
of interrelated questions which it is Po 
sible to ask about the nature of mans 
systems of belief, First, what are the 
Structural properties which all belie 
systems have in common, regardless ys 
content? Second, in what structura 
Nays do belief systems differ from one 
another? Third, how are they develope 
and learned? Fourth, what motivation4 
functions do belief systems serve? Fifth, 
what is the relation between belief an 
emotion Or, in other terms, betwee? 
NE eee and affection? Sixth, how g? 
belief systems guide perceiving, thit 
ng, learning, and aou 
what conditions facilitat 


he ificati f belie 
Stee modification o 


It is not my intent to discuss all these 
questions he 


r ; Te; they are mentioned one 
© Point to the broader theoretiC? 
framework for the present conce™ 
which is to focus particular attention 0” 
theory, method, and findings relevant to 
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the first and last of the seven questions 
mentioned, namely, those mainly con- 
cerned with the organization and modi- 
fication of systems of belief. In doing $0, 
it is my hope that the discussion will 
Serve to increase an understanding of a 
variety of situations in real life in which 
man’s belief systems would seem to 
undergo change. For example, changes 
in systems of beliefs are often said to 
Occur as a result of successful therapy, 
Or as a result of political or religious 
Conversion, or conversely, as a result of 
undergoing processes of ideological dis- 
ilusionment and defection. Mention 
might be made also of various coercive 
attempts to alter belief systems, such as 
the “thought reform” procedures em- 
ployed in Communist China and the so- 
called “brainwashing” techniques em- 
ployed in North Korean prisoner-of-war 
camps and, somewhat earlier, by Khru- 
shchev’s own admission, in the great 
Soviet purge trials of the mid-thirties- 


I 
I will begin the analysis with three sim- 
ple assumptions: first, not all beliefs are 
equally important to the individual; 
beliefs vary along a central-peripheral 
dimension; second, the more central— 
°F, in our terminology, the more pini 
tive—a belief, the more it will resist 
change; third, the more central the 
elief change, the more widespread the 
repercussions in the rest of the beliet 
ae These assumptions are not un- 
ie the assumptions made by the atomic 
Physicist who conceives of a centra 
nucleus within the atom wherein m 
a within the nucleus are hel 
aa er in a stable structure, and COn- 
n vast amounts of potential energy: 
thr ET some circumstances, for example, 
th Ough processes of fission or fusion, 
€ potential energy contained within 


the nucleus will be released, thus chang- 
ing the structure of the nucleus and, 
thereby, the structure of the whole atom. 
Is it possible, in a roughly analogous 
fashion, to conceive also of belief sys- 
tems as having “nuclear” beliefs which, 
if we only understand their nature and 
how to alter that nature, might lead us 
to better understand why it is that belief 
systems are typically in a relatively stable 
state highly resistant to change, and 
under what conditions they will change? 

By what logical criteria can one de- 
cide which ones of a person’s countless 
beliefs are central or primitive and 
which ones are not? To deal with this 
question, we have assumed that every 
one of a person’s beliefs, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, is at least in one 
sense a social belief. For every belief 
a person forms, he also forms some 
notion about how many others in a 

osition to know believe it too. We 
define primitive beliefs as taken-for- 
granted, uncontroversial beliefs sup- 
ported by a unanimous social consensus 
among those in a position to know. It 
is as if the believer says to himself: “I 
believe, and everyone else who could 
know believes it too.” 

Primitive beliefs can be thought of as 
being represented within the innermost 
core of the belief system. Such beliefs 
are called primitive because they are 
meant to be roughly analogous to the 

rimitive terms of an axiomatic system 
in mathematics Or science. A person’s 
primitive beliefs represent his | basic 
truths” about physical reality, social real- 
ity, and the nature of the self; they rep- 
resent a subsystem within the total 
system in which the person has the 
heaviest of commitments. In the ordi- 
nary course of life’s events, they are so 
h taken for granted that they do 
Pee ven come up as a subject for dis- 
ane or controversy. I believe this is 
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look to, as we go about our daily lives 
seeking information about the world? 
The particular authorities relied on for 
information, in order to have a basis for 
action, differ from one person to the 
next and would depend upon learnin 
experiences within the context of the 
person’s social structure—family, class, 
peer group, ethnic group, religious and 
political group, country, et cetera, 

If we know about a person only that 

he believes in a particular authority, we 
should be able to deduce a great number 
of his other beliefs, those which emanate 
or derive from the authorities he hap- 
pens to identify with. Because they are 
derived from other beliefs, I have called 
them peripheral beliefs. They are less 
important, dynamically, than beliefs 
about authority, and therefore a change 
of belief with respect to authority, or a 
direct communication from one’s au- 
thority, should lead to many other 
changes in beliefs deriving from author- 
ity. It is these peripheral beliefs which 
form what is ordinarily Teferred to as 
an ideology and, along with the identi- 
fications with reference Persons and 
groups on which such ideologies are 
based, provide one with a sense of group 
identity. 

In summary, a 
system includes pe 
ideological beliefs ab 
ity, and Pre-ideologi 
about the nature 
society, and the s 


develop 
d. They 
the con- 


very early in the life of a chil 
are undoubtedly first learned in 
text of interactions with parents. As the 
child grows older, he somehow learns 


that there are certain beliefs which vir- 


tually all others believe, other beliefs 


Taken together, the total belief system 
may be seen as an organization of beliefs 
varying in depth, formed as a result of 
living in nature and in society, designed 
to help a person maintain, insofar as 
Possible, a sense of ego and group iden- 
tity, stable and continuous over time, an 
identity which experiences itself to be 4 
part of, and simultaneously apart from, 
a stable physical and social environment. 


u 
To be discussed next is a series of inves- 
tigations designed to test various hy 
Potheses stemming from our theoretica 
formulations, The full details of these 
investigations are too complex to pi 
sent here; they will be reported in sep4 
Tate publications. Instead, I will ne 
to content myself here with a relatively 
rief discussion of the different types ©” 
Phenomena Studied, the methods i 
ployed, as wel] as some of the mal? 


ndings and treir implications for eveTY” 
day life, 


In one 
with Alber: 
whether 
indeed 
other þ 


study, done in collaboration 
t Zavala, we tried to ascertain 
Primitive beliefs, as defined, ae 
More resistant to change tha 
would be expected te- 
Ty. Table 1 shows nine sta 

ments which were presented to abor 
79 subjects representing the three pe 
of beliefs designated as primitive, im 
thority, and Peripheral beliefs. They 


ts 
Were asked to rank these nine statemen 
1n terms of whi 


Next most reluctant to relinquish, 2° 


foie te Subjects were also eres 
cate how strong] they agree 
each of the ni balicts ad 


«ate 
h ne beliefs and to estimat 
ow many others believed as they fs 
With respect to each of the nine belie : 
e first Column of Table 1 shows t» 
tank order of Tesistance to change of t 
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nine beliefs, as judged by our subjects. 
It is seen that the three primitive ones 
are ranked highest in resistance to 
change. These are followed by the three 
authority belicfs and, finally, by the 
three peripheral beliefs. The rankings 
of all nine beliefs conform to theoretical 
expectations without exception. More- 
over, as shown in the second column of 
Table 1, the vast majority of our subjects 
adhere to primitive beliefs with absolute 
Intensity while considerably fewer sub- 
jects do so with respect to authority and 
peripheral beliefs. Finally, as shown 1m 
the last column of Table 1, about three- 
fourths of our subjects report that all 
others unanimously believe as they do 
with respect to primitive beliefs while 
only a scattered few claim unanimous 
Social consensus for authority and pe- 
Tipheral beliefs. Thus, the theoretical 
distinctions drawn among central, au- 
thority, and peripheral beliefs are opera- 
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tionally demonstrated. Naive subjects 
who know nothing of our theory seem to 
behave as if they, too, can tell the 
difference among the three kinds of 
beliefs. 

These results suggest that beliefs 
about such things as the Bible, the fal- 
libility or infallibility of the Pope, or the 
United States Constitution are not 
among the most deeply held of man’s 
beliefs. More deeply held and possibly 
more resistant to change are those be- 
liefs which all men would share with one 
another, which rarely come up for dis- 
cussion or controversy, namely, primitive 
beliefs. These results would further sug- 
gest that in the event there is a conflict 
between two beliefs varying in centrality, 
that the more central belief would win 
out. Such a conflict is neatly exemplified 
in a slogan we are all familiar with, a 
political slogan first made famous by 
Bertrand Russell: Better red than dead 


TABLE 1 


DEGREE OF RESISTANCE TO CHANGE, INT! 


ENSITY OF AGREEMENT, AND PERCEIVED 
Y, AND PERIPHERAL BELIEFS 


CONSENSUS OF PRIMITIVE, AUTHORIT 
% who 
absolutely % reporting 
accept or unanimous 
reject social 
Primitive heliefs Mean rank ns eee 
1. Death is inevitable i a 2z a 
: be, cannot live unless we have oxyse? 2.86 98 Ba 
; e aa 
y name is 93-7 76.3 
Authorit i 
y beliefs a 2 
4- There is only one true Bible Aad 
5. The U. S. Constitution is the best o 2h 4 
constitution ever frame f 73 2 
e Pope is infallible in matters 8. | pe : 
faith and morals = 42.0 
42.0 43 
P eripheral i a 
beliefs 48 
7. I favor birth control ba 28 3 
- Adam had a navel 789 EAN 
9. It is wrong to smoke 36.7 3:7 
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and the counter-slogan Better dead than 
red. These slogans become theoretically 
interesting precisely because they seem 
to pit two beliefs against each other, one 
a primitive belief which is shared by 
everybody, It is better to be alive than 
dead, and the other an ideological belief, 
in our terms, a peripheral belief, It is 
better to be anti-Communist than Com- 
munist. In line with our theory, we 
would have to predict, contrary to what 
many Americans would undoubtedly 


predict, that most people, even anti- 
Communist Americans, prefer 


the state of redness to the state of dead- 
ness, simply because of the greater 


potency of primitive beliefs over pe- 
ripheral beliefs, 


To find out if 
study was recently conducted at Michi- 
gan State Univers 
with Irwin Horowi 
were simply asked 
with the statement: 
able to living under 


gime.” Only 40% Teported that they 
would rather be dead than ted, while 
60% reported th 


€y would rather be red 
than dead. But even the findi 
40% who prefer bei 


tionable in the ligh 
data which were a 
jects. 

We found further that a Majority of 
the better-dead-than-red group believes 
that no one would be mad enough to 
start a nuclear holocaust and a Majority 
of them does not believe that war is 
probable in the next decade. The sub- 
jects are college students, as Į have aj. 
ready indicated, and it may be assumed 
that a decade represents for such sub- 
jects a very long time. In other words, 
the subjects who say they prefer death 
to life under Communism do not seem 
to conceive of their own death as a 
realistic or immediate possibility: they 


ditiona] 
he sub- 
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o 
would rather be dead than red, ei 
one would be mad enough to pe 
nuclear war; and, besides, it won't = 
within the next decade. In ern 
sizable Majority of the better-re that a 
dead group admits to the fear t any 
madman can start an atomic war a ddi- 
moment, On the basis of these a 
tional data, it may be doubted Pa 
40% of our sample really prefer 
to life under Communism. oning 
Following a similar line of ser peo 
it may be suggested that Ee iee 
ple have been given a choice he der 
such alternatives as death and life ee 
ascism, between death and religi 
conversion, as was the case PR 
Panish Inquisition, their belief Sate 
and psyches have been so gons E 
hat, by ang large, they have Pegi 
life to death. Thus on psycho 
Btounds, 7 would not be incline 
thet seriously an invitation to Tptfol 
this or that Cause because it is dou Ises 
that Ose who advocate dying for on 
» When the chips are down, t? 


3 sperate 
Selves die for that cause. The delibe” 
Choice of 


chosen q riori f 
. o 
7 All the Preceding is not to deni e 
ue that most of us possess prinia 
ets r tdi wpe der W 
We wou mg conditions un 


ic 
Prefer death to life, wh! 


‘on 
Far tt? N graces to Oey 
eli &xamp €, Most mothers pene ae 
fa eve: í €y would prefer to j 
‘a peg wn lives to save the i i 
c chi imitively 
lieve t Ost of us primiti 


x het 
We would prefer to die rat 
bead betray a coniřade to death at = 
are l of an enemy. But such insta” re 
vio eltogether different from those P in 
usly 'seussed, What seems to bë 
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volved in the examples just cited is not 
a primitive belief pitted against a periph- 
eral belief but primitive beliefs sup- 
ported by unanimous social consensus, 
or one altogether independent of social 
consensus, about the value of the life 
of one’s own child as compared with 
one’s own, or about the utter worthless- 
ness of one’s own life when bought at 
the expense of a comrade’s. 
_ In addition to the three kinds of be- 
liefs already discussed—primitive beliefs, 
authority beliefs, and peripheral beliefs 
—we have recently found it necessary 
to posit a fourth kind of belief not 
Previously discussed, called inconsequen- 
tial beliefs. The latter refers to beliefs 
Mmvolving matters of taste which, if 
changed, are not expected to lead to 
any important consequences in the rest 
of the belief system. i 
Some examples of peripheral beliefs, 
that is, ideological beliefs derivable from 
authority, are: “The Russians were justi- 
fied in putting down the Hungarian 1e- 
volt in 1956.” “The Gettysburg Address 
does not really say anything important, 
and “I think this country would have 
been better off if the South had won the 
Civil War.” 
__ Finally, let me give some examples of 
inconsequential beliefs, beliefs which if 
Changed, are not expected to produce 
aa significant changes in other beliefs: 
een is no doubt in my mind that 
lizabeth Taylor is more peautiful than 
Jinah Shore,” and “I think summer- 
time is a much more enjoyable time ° 
the year than winter.” j 
Consider next several instances in 
which there is a violation of primitive 
beliefs about physical reality. The tele- 
vision program Candid Camera often 
achieves its “entertaining” effects Pro 
cisely because the audience is observing 
he reactions of persons whose primitive 
eliefs are being violated. Another €% 
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ample comes from the well-known Asch 
experiments, in which a subject over- 
hears five other subjects in a group ex- 
eriment report that two lines are of 
equal length when in fact they are 
clearly of unequal length. The subject 
does not know that these other five sub- 
jects are really confederates of the ex- 
perimenter, instructed in advance to give 
the same wrong answer when comparing 
lines of varying length. This experiment 
is typically emotionally upsetting to the 
subject because all the other subjects are 
clearly in a position to know, yet they 
all disagree with him. There has been 
a violation of primitive belief which is 
relieved only when, at the end, the sub- 
ject is let in on the nature of the ex- 


periment. 
Ethical considerations clearly forbid 
social scientists from conducting 


“thought control” experiments or tam- 
pering with a normal child’s or adult's 
primitive beliefs for prolonged periods. 
Jt was because of such considerations 
that it was necessary to turn away from 
further investigations with normal per- 
sons to focus instead on psychotic per- 
sons holding delusional belief systems. 
It is the object of psychotherapy and 
social policy to alter the psychotic’s de- 
lusional beliefs and to readjust him to 
reality insofar as possible. Thus, experi- 
mental attempts over prolonged periods 
to change beliefs become ethically more 
justifiable when they serve therapeutic 
rather than destructive or “thought con- 
trol” or “brainwashing ends. , 
Such considerations culminated in 
our bringing together for study over a 
two-year period three chronic paranoid 
schizophrenic patients, each believing he 
was the re-incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Leon, in his mid-thirties, had been hos- 
italized five years before. Joseph was in 
his late fifties and Clyde was about 
seventy years of age. Both had been in- 
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a recently acquired attitude depends 
upon continuing rather than cutting off 
sources of information about the atti- 
tude-object. 


Il 

There are various ways in which such a 
proposition might be tested in the lab- 
oratory. But insofar as one is interested, 
as I have been, in long-range effects, one 
will make use of “natural” settings. I 
shall therefore cite a few findings from 
two of my own studies, mentioning 
only briefly the less immediately relevant 
one (1961), which involved the daily 
observation of two populations of 17 
male students, all initial strangers to 
one another, who lived intimately to- 
gether for four-month periods. The 
only attitudes of these subjects that 
showed much change, from first to last, 
were their attractions toward each other 
—attitudes which had not even existed, 
of course, before their initial encounters 
in this research setting. Expressions of 
interpersonal attraction during the first 
week or two were highly unstable, but 
after about the fifth week they showed 
only slow and slight changes (cf. New- 
comb, 1963). 

Under the conditions of this research, 
imposed environments (in the form of 
arbitrarily assigned rooms, roommates, 
and floors) had no consistent effects 
beyond the first week or two in inter- 
personal preferences. That is, one could 
predict little or nothing about inter- 
personal attraction from the fact of be- 
ing roommates or floormates. Self- 
selected interpersonal environment, 
however, was closely associated with in- 
terpersonal attraction, At all times later 
than the first week or two, pairs of sub- 
jects who were reported by others to 
belong to the same voluntary subgroups 
were almost invariably pairs whose mem- 


bers chose each other at very high levels 
of attraction. If this seems to be k 
commonplace observation (as monte 
is), let me remind you of my reason ra 
Teporting it; interpersonal environmen 

are not only consequences of existing 
attraction but also sources of future 
attraction. It is an everyday et 
non that, having developed differentia 
attitudes toward one’s several acquaint- 
ances, one manipulates one’s interper 
sonal environment, insofar as one C4? 
to correspond with one’s interpersona 
Preferences. And insofar as one is SUC 
cessful, chances are that the preferences 
will be further reinforced. My data 
showing Stability both of preferences 
and of voluntarily associating subgroup 

following the first month or so, indicat? 
that exactly this was occurring. The tar 
that it is an everyday occurrence pa 
hances rather than negates the impor 
tance of the principle involved, name!y; 


that a recently acquired attitude ot 
persist insofar as it results in the sele 


tion of an environment that is SUP 
Portive of that attitude. 


m 

I now tum to a totally different set a: 
ata, or rather to two sets of data fro s 
€ same subjects, obtained over an p 
tval of more than 20 years. The earlie 
responses were obtained between 194p 
and 1939 at Bennington College (Ne 


te 


ore consecutive years n 
mg the 1930's, To be specific, out 

141 former Students in this category 
in 1960 were alive, resident 7 
Continental United States, and ee 
hopelessly invalided, 130 (scattered ? 
28 states) were interviewed, and 9 


C or 
the Temaining 11 completed more 
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less parallel questionnaires. The inter- 
view dealt primarily with their present 
attitudes toward a wide range of public- 
affairs issues, with attitudes of their 
husbands and other contemporary as 
sociates, and with their histories an 
careers since leaving the College. 
Before telling you some of the follow- 
up findings, I ought to report a few of 
the original ones. During each of four 
Consecutive years (1935-36 through 
1938-39), juniors and seniors were on 
the average markedly less conservative 
than freshmen in attitude toward many 
Public issues of the day. Studies of the 
same individuals over three- and four- 
year intervals showed the same trend, 
which was not attributable to selective 
withdrawal from the College. Compar 
sons with other colleges showed almost 
no intercollege differences in freshmen 
attitudes, but much less conservatism at 
Bennington than at the other institu- 
tions on the part of seniors. Individual 
studies showed that at Bennington non- 
Conservatism was rather closely associ- 
ated with being respected by other stu- 
dents, with participation in college ac- 
tivities, and with personal involvement 
in the College as an institution. The 
telatively few malcontents were, with 
Surprisingly few exceptions, those who 
held conservative attitudes toward pub- 
lic issues, 
Given these initial findings, 07° of 
my concerns in planning the follow-up 
study was the following: Under what 
conditions would individuals who hac 
come less conservative during their 
College years remain relatively noncon- 
Servative 20-odd years later, and under 
What conditions would they “tegres 
to relatively conservative positions? 
to the problem of comparing attitudes 
toward one set of issues in the 1930 § 
With those toward quite different issues 


in the 1960's, I shall for present pur- 
poses note only that at both times we 
used indices of relative, not absolute 
standing: each subject is compared with 
the same set of peers.) 

By way of noting the general pattern 
of persistence vs. regression on the part 
of the total population, I shall first 
compare one early with one later datum. 
In the 1940 presidential election, 517% 
of our interview sample who reported a 
preference for either major candidate 
chose the Democrat, F. D. Roosevelt, 
and 49% the Republican, W. Willkie. 
Twenty years later, the comparable fig- 
ures were 60% for J. F. Kennedy and 
40% for R. M. Nixon. No single elec- 
tion, of course, provides a very good 
test of what might be termed “general 
conservatism concerning public affairs,” 
but at any rate this particular compari- 
son does not suggest any conspicuous 
regression toward freshman conserva- 
tism. This conclusion is also supported 
by the following finding: In six consecu- 
tive presidential elections (1940 through 
1960), an outright majority of our in- 
terviewees (51%) reported that they 
had preferred the Republican candidate 
either once or never, whereas only 27% 
of them had preferred that candidate as 
many as five times out of the six times. 

The problem of regressive effects can 
also be approached by comparing rela- 
tive conservatism on the part of the 
same individuals over the interval of 
20-odd years. In terms of party or 
candidate preference in 1960, the de- 
gree of individual stability 1s startling. 
As shown in Table 1, individuals who 
were in the least conservative quartile of 
the total population, on graduating, 

referred Kennedy by frequencies of 

and those in the next quartile 
to 8; 83% of this half of the 


by @ d Kennedy 20 years 


population preferre 
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TABLE 


* 
PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES IN 1960, ACCORDING TO QUARTILES OF PEP 
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1 


SCORES 
ON LEAVING COLLEGE IN THE LATE 1930's 
Nixon Kennedy 1 
PEP quartile preferred preferred Tota 
1 (least conservative) 3 30 7 
2 8 25 33 
3 18 13 3 
4 (most conservative) 22 11 33 
TOTAL 51 79 130 


* Political and Economic Progressivism—Eds, 


later, while 37% of the initially more 
conservative half preferred Kennedy 
after 20 years. Political party prefer- 
ences, and also an index of general 
political conservatism, showed about 
the same relationship to political con- 
servatism more than two decades ear- 
lier. These data provide no support for 
a prediction of general regression— 
either toward previous conservatism or 


in the statistical sense of regression 
toward the mean. 


Other evidence concern 
eral nonconservatism in th 
in the early 1960s includ 
ing: 


ing the gen- 
is population 
es the follow- 


hemselves “liberal” 


as Compared with 
Tvative” or “some- 


strongly approved” of 
e aged under Social 


These and other data 
population as a whole 
conservative than is to 
view of its demographic 
Its socio-economic level 
from these facts: (1) 
respondents who were 
ried were judged by t 


suggest that the 
is now far less 
be expected in 
characteristics. 
may be judged 
77% of the 117 
or had been mar- 
he interviewer to 


be at least “fairly well-to-do,” with on 
nual incomes of not less than ae 
and (2) of 113 mothers in the Petneit 
tion, 65% had sent at least one 0 igious 
children to a private school. In relig a 
background, about cs pe t ai 
them were Protestants (more bana less 
of whom were Episcopalian), an ew 
than 10% were either Catholic or Hie 
ish, According to information assem nter 
y the Survey Research Cenie 
University of Michigan, lege 
Proportion of Protestant women CO his 
Braduates at the income level of t 
Population who in 1960 expresse 
or Kennedy over song 
5—as compared with 
mnae population. 
now revert to my © less 
this population is ei ue 
Conservative than one might ar rms 
What extent is this explainable in ook 
Of its members’ selection of pork aye 
lege Environments that were suppo" ves 
of ponconservative attitudes? It PO ta 
to b ifficult to categorize few 
from this point Loran 
T the present I shall eet 
self to a Single aspect of post-c0 ing 
environments. husbands. I am eA 
no assumptions here except that 


was 
less than 2 
of this alu 


shall 


arliet 
theme: If 


1 
hom 
* By my Colleague Philip Converse, to W 
am most gı 


rateful, 
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husbands were indeed a part of their 

wives’ environments; (2) wives had 

had something to do with selecting this 

part of their environments; and (3) 

husbands, as environmental objects, 

were capable of being either supportive 
or nonsupportive of their wives’ attr 
tudes. 

Nearly 80% of our respondents both 
had a husband and were able to report 
on his attitudes toward most of the 
issues with which we were concerned, 
during all or most of the past 20 years; 
One reason for placing a good deal of 
confidence in their reports is that they 
seem highly discriminating, as indicated 
by such responses as these: I don't 
think I know how he'd feel on that 
particular issue,” or “Now on that one 
he doesn’t agree with me at all.” Here 
are some summaries concerning all hus- 
bands whose wives were willing to at 
tribute attitudes toward them (nearly 
all wives on most issues) : 
sce the husbands in 1960 favored 

ne Ji . 

64% of them either “approved” or “strongl 
approved” of “Medicare” for the age 
under Social Security; 

57% of them either “approve 
approved” of admitting R 
the United Nations. 
And so it is almos 

bands as of wives that they re 

Conservative than is to be expect a 

View of their demographic characte 4 

tics: husbands’ and wives’ demograp 1 

characteristics are taken to be identica 

except for a very few couples digen g 

in religious background, and their pr % 

ent attitudes are highly similar Crei 

Of 1960 presidential preferences by pa 

Of spouses, for example, being repor 

as the same in 1960). It would har J 

Seem to be a matter of sheet chance 

that a set of men who are less conserva, 

tive than is to be expected are ma 


Ken- 


q” or “strongly 
ed China into 


t as true of hus- 
are less 


to a set of women of whom just the 
same thing is true. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to assume that attitudes to- 
ward public affairs had something to do 
with husbands’ and wives’ reciprocal 
selection of one another, or with post- 
marital influence upon one another, or 
with both. Here is one statistical sup- 
port for this assumption: the correlation 
between wives’ scores on an instrument 
labeled Political and Economic Progres- 
sivism, as of their graduating from col- 
lege in the late 1930’s, with the number 
of Republican candidates that their sub- 
sequent husbands voted for between 
1940 and 1960 was .32; this does not 
account for much of the variance, but 
its p value is < .0005. 

Another interesting finding has to do 
with the number of women in our inter- 
view sample whose husbands had at- 
tended Ivy League colleges; one would 
expect this proportion to be high, since 
so many of the women’s fathers and 
brothers had attended these colleges. 
The actual frequency turned out to be 
just 50%. These Ivy League husbands’ 
voting preferences in 1960, however, 
turned out to be much more like their 
wives’ preferences than like their class- 
mates’ preferences: 52% of husbands 
whose wives were able to state a pref- 
erence were for Kennedy—which is to 
say that they did not differ at all in 
voting preferences from all non-Ivy 
League husbands. This total set of facts 
can best be interpreted as follows: Our 
Bennington graduates of the late 1930’s 
found their husbands in the kinds of 
places where their families expected 
them to be found, but they selected 
somewhat atypical members of these 
“proper” populations of eligibles; they 
tended not to have conservative atti- 
tudes that were then typical of these 


populations. 
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epee ty he 
tion is to be seen in the = a 
distribution of these women’s husban: s- 
Only 38% of all husbands are classi- 
fiable as “in management or business, 
the remaining 62% representing for the 
most part a wide range of professions 
(especially college teaching, entertain- 
ment, and the arts) and public em- 
ployment (especially in government), 
Husbands in these two general cate- 
gories (management and business vs, 
all others) differed sharply in their vot- 
ing preferences in 1960; of the 11 
husbands whose wives attributed pref- 
erences to them, 26% of those in man- 
agement and business preferred Ken- 
nedy, and 68% of all other husbands 
preferred Kennedy. In sum, these 
women’s husbands had typically come 
from “the right” places but a majority 
of them did not have “the tight” atti- 
tudes or occupational interests, 
If, therefore, I were to Select a single 
factor that contributed most to these 
i nce of nonconserya- 
ween the late 1930s 
> I think it would be 
ing husbands of gen- 
tive stripe who helped 
hem an environment 
ive of their existing 


erally nonconserya 


that was support 
attributes, 


IV 

Now I shall turn fro 
tion of interviewees 
sons of subpopulations, The most cru- 
cial of these, from the point of view of 
my proposition about Supportive en- 


e found within the 


m the total popula- 
to some compari- 


; ect 
1960's? Such comparisons will of 
be impressionistic, since num 

cases are small, PENE 
pi 22 individuals pevos 
labeled as clearly tine amie ome 
their third or fourth year of es ah 
at the College, just half belong E et 
same category now. Only three pa i 
are clearly conservative today, jier 
maining eight being one enero 
mediate, Here are these wives : 


” political post 
tions of their husbands political p 
tions over the years: 


ican 
3 Presently conservative wives: 3 Republ . 
husbands (100% ) ives: 3 Republi- 
7 Presently intermediate wives: 3 ‘ 
can hu: 2 yee 
presently na?) sive wives: 2 Rep 
lican husbands (25%) ative 
OF the three presently ‘pee 
women, none mentions having or othet 
in activities related to political or inter- 
i of the eight who are l na 
mention some ers ac- 
ut they identify their 7 
y in such general ae the 
or “Democratic Party's “eight 
nonconseryvative women, half 
Mention such activities, more than öf 
of them Specifying such ae ae 
Organizations as labor unions, civi 
erties, the ADA, or the NAACP. 
Each interviewee was also asked @ out 
the genera] orientation of “most of thet 
friends” toward political and © o 
public affairs, More than half (23) as 
the 22 Women originally bela al 
Conservative described t! in 
environment of friends as heey es 
GENE of the: fier that most of mica 
lived in Suburbs or other ge0er ocak 
areas not Senerally renowned for li w 
ism, Interestingly enough, Hio onta 
are now relatively conservative ans same 
this question in just about the tively 
Way as did those who are still rela 


11 still 


bout 
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nonconservative. The 16 women orig- 
inally labeled as clearly conservative, on 
leaving college, answered this question 
somewhat differently; more than half of 
them (g) described their environment 
of friends as predominantly “conserva- 
tive,” but answers differed with the 
Present attitudes of the respondents. 
That is, those who are now, in fact, rela- 
tively conservative with near-unanimity 
describe their friends as conservative, 
whereas those who are now relatively 
Nonconservative consider a substantial 
Proportion or even most of their friends 
to be “liberal.” Thus only those who 
Were quite conservative in the late 
1930’s and who still remain so see 
themselves surrounded by friends who 
are primarily conservative. 

In sum, nearly all of the still non- 
Conservative women mention either 
husbands or public activities (most 
Commonly both) that have served to 
support and maintain previously non- 
Conservative attitudes, while none ° 
the three formerly nonconservative but 
Presently conservative women mentions 
either husband or public activities which 
have served to maintain earlier attitudes. 

What about attitude persistence 0” 
the part of those who, after three OF 
Our years in college, were still relatively 
Conservative? Sixteen of those who 
were then labeled conservative Were in- 
terviewed in the early 1960'S, ten O 
them being categorized as still conserva- 
tive and three as now nonconservative 
Only one of the nonchangers reported 
having a husband who was 4 Democrat, 
and in this lone case he turned out to 

ave voted for Nixon in 1960. TWO 9 
the three changers, on the other hand, 
Teport husbands who were Democrats 
and Kennedy voters in 1960. Only two 
gi the persistent conservatives MEN- 
tioned public activities presumably sup- 


portive of their attitudes (in behalf of 
the Republican Party, in both cases); 
eight of the ten described most of their 
friends either as conservative or as Re- 
publicans. The conditions that favor 
the persistence of conservatism over the 
20-odd years are thus about the same as 
those that favor the persistence of non- 
conservatism: supportive environments 
in the form of husbands, local friends, 
and (for the nonconservatives but not 
the conservatives) in the form of asso- 
ciates in activities related to public is- 
sues. 

There is a special subpopulation of 
students who, as of graduating in the 
late 1930°S, were candidates for regres- 
sion; that is, they became much less 
conservative during their college years. 
Of these, about one-third (9 of 28) 
were among the most conservative half 
of the same population in the early 
1960's, and may be regarded as regres- 
sors, in some degree at least. Eight of 
these potential regressors were, for vari- 
ous reasons, unable to report on hus- 
bands’ preferences. Among the remain- 
ing 19 respondents, five were actual 
regressors, four of whom reported their 
husbands to be Republicans or ‘“‘con- 
servative Republicans.” Among 14 ac- 
tual non-regressors reporting, ten de- 
scribed their husbands as Democrats or 
“qjberal Democrats,” two referred to 
them as “Republicans who have been 
voting Democratic,” and only two call 
their husbands Republicans. These are 
highly significant differences: the actual 
regressors can pretty well be differ- 
entiated from the nonregressors merely 
by knowing their husbands’ present at- 
titudes. By this procedure only 3 of 19, 
or 16% of all predictions would not 
have been correct. 

This total set o 
either regression and 


f data suggests that 
persistence of at- 
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titudes as of leaving college are, over 
the years, influenced by husbands’ at- 
titudes, or early post-college attitudes 
had something to do with the selection 
ọf husbands, or both. In either case, 
both regression and persistence are facil- 


itated by the supportiveness of hus- 
bands. 


v 


If there is any very general principle 
that helps to account for this whole 
range of phenomena (both my 1946 
and my 1963 versions), I believe that 
it is to be found in an extended version 
of “balance theory,” as originally out- 
lined by Heider (1946, 1958). Heider’s 
formulations are formulated in individ- 
ual and phenomenological terms; a 
balanced state is a strictly intrapersonal, 
psychological state. But it is also pos- 
sible to conceptualize an objective, 
multi-person state of balance, referring 
to the actual relationships among dif- 
ferent persons’ attitudes, regardless of 
the person’s awareness of each other. 
Such a concept is psychologically useful 
not only because it describes an actual, 
existing situation—an environment of 
which each person is himself a part, as 
suggested by Asch (1952)—but also 
because it describes a relationship 
which, given reasonably full and ac- 
curate communication, comes to be ac- 
curately perceived. My own recent work 
on the acquaintance process has been 
interesting to me primarily because it 
inquires into the processes by which 
and the conditions under which intra- 
personal states of balance come to cor- 
respond with interpersonal ones. As 
outlined by Heider, and subsequently 
by many others (cf. Brown, et al, 
1962), the processes by which im- 
balanced states serve as goals toward 


the attainment of balanced ones include 
both internal, psychological changes 
and external modifications of the en- 
vironment. Thus, one may achieve 4 
balanced state with the important fig- 
ures in one’s social environment— 
whether by selecting those figures, by 
modifying one’s own attitudes, or by 
influencing others’ attitudes—and at the 
same time continue to perceive that 
environment accurately. 

According to such an extended, inter- 
Personal concept of balance, an im- 
balanced state under conditions of con- 
tinued interaction js likely to be an 
unstable one, simply because when it 
is discovered it arouses intrapersona 
imbalance on the part of one or more 
of the interactors, and this state arouses 
forces toward change. Given marked at- 
titude change on the part of one but 
not the other member of a dyad ac 
tually in balance with respect to that 
attitude, imbalance results. This was 
what typically happened to students at 

ennington College vis-à-vis their pat 
ents, in the 1930's, A common way in 
which they attempted to reduce iM- 

alance was by avoidance—not nece 
sarily of parents but of the divisive 1% 
sues as related to parents. As Heidet 


might say, unit formation between issue 


and Parents was broken up, and psycho- 
logical imbalance th 


j am us reduced. Such : 
“solution” resembles autistic hostility 
in that it i 


nvolves a marked restrictio” 
of communication, 


But this solution, as many of my 


Subjects testified, was not a particularly 
comfortable one. Hence, it wou 

hardly be Surprising if many of them» 
during early Post-college years, were 1n 
search of environments that would pt 
vide less uncomfortable solutions—0” 
better yet, more positively rewarding 
ones. An ideal one, of course, would be 
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a husband who was rewarding as a sup- 
porter of one’s own attitudes as well 
as in other ways. 

And so, vis-a-vis parents and fellow- 
students at first, and later vis-a-vis hus- 
bands (or perhaps working associates), 
forces toward balance were at work. 
Specifically, support from important 
people concerning important issues came 
to be the rule, and its absence the ex- 
ception. Support sometimes came about 
by changing one’s own attitudes toward 
those of needed supporters, of, more 
commonly, by selecting supporters for 
existing attitudes. The latter stratagem 
Tepresented not merely an automatic 
tendency for attitudes to perpetuate 
themselves. More significantly, I believe, 
it represents an adaptation to a world 
that includes both persons and issues: 
Such a dual adaptation can be made, 
of course, by sacrificing one’s stand on 
the issues (regression). But if the dual 


adaptation is to be made without this 
sacrifice, then an interpersonal world 
must be selected (or created) that is 
supportive— in which case we can say 
that the attitude has been expressed by 
finding a supportive environment. 

An existing attitude may be main- 
tained by creating environments in 
which either new information can be 
avoided or in which other persons sup- 
port one’s own information. In either 
case, the fate of an attitude is mediated 
by the social environment in which the 
individual attempts to maintain or to 
restore balance regarding that same at- 
titude. Insofar as that environment ex- 
cludes disturbing information or pro- 
vides reinforcing information, the atti- 
tude persists. And insofar as the selec- 
tion or the acceptance of that environ- 
ment is a consequence of holding the 
attitude, we have a steady-state, self- 
maintaining system. 


39  Judgmental processes and problems of 


attitude 


MUZAFER SHERIF and CARL |. HOVLAND 


Traditional approaches to attitude and 
attitude change 

Studies of attitude conducted during 
the twenties and thirties were mainly of 
the “survey” type in which individuals 
were asked to check prepared categories 
on an issue. The primary concern was 
with the extent to which different 
groups held particular attitudes, for ex- 
ample the difference between attitudes 
toward war of student and nonstudent 
populations. Relatively little concern 
was manifested in regard to the psycho- 
logical processes underlying the individ- 
ual’s expression of his attitudes or to 
the pattern of stimulus conditions under 
which the responses were obtained. 
Thurstone (1929) and his 
made a major contribution in 
more systematic means for 
tudinal responses. But their underlying 
assumption, that the intervals between 
varicus positions on an attitude scale 
are independent of the Position of the 
individual who is making the judg- 
ments, has been called into question by 
the research of the writers (Hovland & 
Sherif, 1952; Sherif & Hovland, 1953). 
It now appears that distances between 
different points on an attitude scale 
derived by the method of equal ap- 
pearing intervals are affected by the 
position of the individual making the 
evaluation. 


During the same span of years inter- 


associates 
providing 
scaling atti- 


Abridged from Chapter 1 of Social Judgment, New 
pp. 2-14, with permission of the first author and the 
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est in the effect of communications on 
attitudes was largely in showing that 
changes in questionnaire or “attitude 
scale” checkings occur as a conse- 
quence of exposure to communication. 
There was much less concern with the 
psychological processes underlying the 
changes. Considerable divergence in re 
sults was obtained, some showing 
change in the direction of the gom: 
munication and others showing shifts 1n 
the opposite direction, Thus while a 
number of studies showed that lecturers, 
Pamphlets, and motion pictures could 
Produce changes in attitude, few studies 
were made until the forties to show 
how specific content transmitted by 
specific communicators affects particular 
audiences (cf, eg, Hovland, Lums- 
daine, & Sheffield, 1949). ‘ 
The change which has taken place 19 
the analysis of attitudes is well illus- 
trated by the studies presented in the 
recent special issue of the Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly (Katz, ed., 1960). It will 
be seen that in the fifties there has been 
an increased concern with fundamental 
factors underlying attitudes and their 
modification, Illustrative of recent ap- 
proaches to these problems are the 
studies of Heider (1958) and Festinger 
(1957). It is the writers’ belief, how- 
ever, that attitude research should be 
more solidly based on previous work in 
asic Psychological processes, particu- 


Haven, Conn.: 


Yale University Press, 1961, 
Publisher, 
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larly of judgment. What appears to be 
seriously needed is more extensive ex- 
ploration of the underlying principles 
governing attitudinal evaluations by the 
individual and the factors by which 
such evaluations are modified. It is to 
this type of analysis that the present 
volume is addressed. 


Relevance of judgment processes to 
attitude problems 

Our underlying assumption is that ee 
Processes of judgment are critical or 
understanding research findings 1m the 
area of attitude and attitude change- 
A few illustrations may serve to give 
substance to our assumption. 

During the baseball season, one miy 
observe judgments from thousands . 
spectators relative to the decisions o 
the umpire. When he declares the ver- 
dict “You're out” against their favore 
team, the boos from the partisans ate 
resounding expressions of their p 
judgment of the event. Of course, the 
fans are capable of making objectively 
correct judgments if they have the opi 
portunity to examine all the details o 
the episode through slow-motion pic 
tures, However, in complex stimulus 
situations such as that in a crowded 
Stadium, “committed” individuals witi 
a strong attitude on an issue do md 
wait: they readily pass judgments a 
act in terms of them. aati 

As the above example implies, 
person’s attitude on an issue may we 
influence the way he appraises relevan 
behavior and events. Thus individuals 
who straddle the fence in public ie 
are frequently judged differently 3Y 
people holding one extreme pon 
than by people taking an extreme san 
on the opposite side. For example, the 
vacillating labor lead, Samuel Gompets, 


a 


was judged as rather radical by the 
conservatives of his day, but he was 
dubbed a conservative by left-wingers 
in the labor movement. Supreme Court 
justices Charles Evans Hughes and 
(probably to a lesser extent) Owen J: 
Roberts balanced between the “conserv- 
atives” and “liberals” of the “Roosevelt 
court” in the thirties. Evaluations ren- 
dered by various authors of these two 
justices are strongly colored by the atti- 
tudes of the writer passing judgment. 
Liberal writers tend to place these jus- 
tices on the conservative side, but this 
is not the judgment of writers who are 
not liberals. 

As discussed in earlier volumes of 
this series, an attitude toward an object, 
person, group, Or social issue is not 
directly observable but is inferred from 
a persistent and characteristic mode of 
reaction to that stimulus or stimulus 
class. This characteristic mode of re- 
action signifies differential treatment of 
the object of attitude. It is inferred that 
the object of attitude is placed in a 
category Or class favorable or unfavor- 
able in some degree, high or low in 
some degree, acceptable or unaccept- 
able in some degree in the individual’s 
scheme of things. In short, one essential 
aspect of the attitudinal reaction is a 
categorization process, whether or not 
the individual is aware that he is passing 


a judgment. 


Categorization as an essential aspect 
of attitudinal response 

ici ression of an 
When one solicits an exp o 
individual’s attitude toward some social 
issue, person, OT group, one typically 
finds that the process involves place- 
ment of the issue in a framework and 
assignment to a category. Thus if a 
person (who is a practicing member of 
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one of the religious groups that use 
some kind of baptism as part of the 
initiation of new members) is asked to 
express his attitude toward baptism, he 
is likely to place baptismal ceremonies 
into differentiated rankings, the pre- 
ferred practice of his own group prob- 
ably being at the top and serving as the 
standard. Likewise, if one asks an indi- 
vidual for his opinion as to acceptability 
of various groups, he is likely to place 
them in a certain number of categories 
ranging from encouragement of close 
personal association, through the cate- 
gory of tolerating residence in his own 
neighborhood, all the way to the cate- 
gory of desiring their exclusion from the 
country. We typically find that the 
individual has internalized categories 
designating relative positions or “social 
distance” for placement of the indi- 
vidual in a group, and that each cate- 
gory is endowed with certain qualities. 
A person’s attitude is revealed in his 
favorable or derogatory reactions tegu- 
lated by the category in question and 
by the attributes attached to that cate- 
gory. If the X group is “endowed” by 
the Y group with qualities a, b, andc 
(favorable or unfavorable) the repre- 
sentative members of the Y group will 
tend to see these qualities in the collec- 
tive or individual behavior of the X 
group and react accordingly in a char- 
acteristic way. 


Differentiation of judgment processes: 
discrimination, placement, and 
acceptance-rejection 

From the point of view of conceptual 
analysis and experimental specification, 
it is feasible to differentiate the judg- 
ment process in various ways. A con- 
ceptual differentiation can be made in 
terms of item discrimination, placement 


of items, and acceptance-rejection of 
items. A great deal of experimental 
work has accumulated along each of 
these three lines. 

Discrimination refers to the task of 
identifying a stimulus item (a weight, 
a tone, a statement) as different from 
another item. The tremendous amount 
of work dealing with just noticeable 
differences (jn.d.s) between two stim- 
uli differing along the same dimension 
1S representative, 

It is convenient to refer to that kind 
of discrimination which locates a given 
stimulus relative to more than two 
other discriminable items as placement 
Or Categorization of the item. Studies 
dealing with scaling of neutral items, 
like weights or tones, are representative 
of this approach. Our concern in this 
[account] is primarily with reactions to 
motivationally relevant items, as exem- 
plified by statements evaluating a social 
ssue Or a group of people. However 
even in placement of motivationally 
neutral items, Variations occur as a func- 
tion of the stimulus arrangements anc 
Procedures of the experimental condi- 
tions. Therefore, if the effects of att 
tudes upon placement of items are to be 
assessed adequately, it is necessary first 
to consider judgmental variations attrib- 
utable to such stimulus arrangements 
and procedures, In particular, such con 
sideration wil] yield methodological 
guides for evaluating the conditions in, 
which attitudina] factors are maxi- 
mally or minimally effective in produc: 
mg judgmental variations, such as 
displacements, over- and under-estima 
tions. The general problem was illus- 
trated earlier with reference tO 
judgments concerning an umpire’s Ver 

ict at the baseball stadium or on the 


asis of slow-motion pictures after the 
game. 
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The judgment task carried out under 
acceptance-rejection instructions also 
requires placement or categorization of 
items (statements, objects, human 
groups) in terms of the preferences of 
the individuals. Scales of judgment 1m- 
structing the subjects to place the most 
acceptable items at one end, the most 
objectionable oncs at the other extreme, 
and other items in appropriate places 
between the extremes, are representa: 
tive of this line of analysis. Placement 
of groups along a social-distance scale 
and rank-order scales based on prefer- 
ence (such as ranking of composers oF 
painters) are representative of place- 
Ment in terms of affectively 
attitudes. 


Motivational and learning factors 
relevant to placement of items 


A judgment always involves @ compari- 
son between two or more stimuli. For 
Purposes of conceptual analysis, PSY- 
chologists devise laboratory experiments 
in which judgment consists of the com- 
parison of only two objects or items: 
One of the objects is just noticeably 
heavier, brighter, louder, oT longer than 
the comparison object. Or one stimulus 
item is noticeably more pleasant O7 
more favorable than another item. T 
items may be compared simultaneous Y 
OF successively with a very short interva 
etween presentations. In such exper 
ments, the task is discrimination an 
the main psychological problem is the 
keenness of discrimination. When keen- 
Ness of discrimination (keenness of tac- 
tual, visual, auditory, O! kinesthetic 
Sense, or keenness in discriminating the 
dictionary meaning of words) 18 the 
Principal problem, experimental pio 
cedures requiring the subject to mase 
this kind of comparison are suitable. 


charged 


However, if the primary problem of 
research concerns the judgmental ac- 
tivity ordinarily involved when a person 
judges stimuli related to an attitude, the 
above procedures and analysis may not 
be appropriate. Procedures suitable for 
the study of simple discrimination cir- 
cumscribe the stimulus pattern dras- 
tically and thereby constrict the 
operation of attitudinal factors in the 
judgment process. 

Learning factors. Judgment of a stim- 
ulus item relevant to an individual's 
attitude is necessarily related to other 
similar items to which the individual 
has been exposed. The individual forms 
an attitude as a consequence of repeated 
encounters with objects, persons, or 
communications. Comparison of an 
item related to an attitude is made 
against a whole background of similar 
objects which constitutes the range of 
such objects perceived and categorized 
on the basis of the individual’s prior 
encounters with them. Therefore, the 

rocess of comparison in judgment of 

a relevant stimulus is not represented 
by having the individual compare two 
objects presented simultaneously or in 
close succession. 

We shall refer to the background for 
mparison as the reference 
scale of the individual in that respect. 
Placement of stimulus items is made 
relative to a reference scale formed by 
the individual. The formation of refer- 
ence scales by the individual whether 
in relation to objects, human groups, or 
social norms is clearly a problem of 

ning. 
e arona factors. As stated above, 
the judgment of an item relevant to an 
attitude involves comparison with an 
appropriate reference scale, rather than 
a simple comparison between two items 
as in a typical laboratory experiment on 


a particular co! 
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result, the stimulus conditions affecting 
the formation of a reference scale have 
to include the social setting: established 
norms, the properties of the interaction 
among the individuals involved, the 
general setting of their interaction, the 
prevailing pattern of relationships 
among them, and so on. 

Once established, psychological scales 
initially based on psycho-social actuali- 
ties serve a function similar to those 
based on series of physical gradations, 
Namely, they serve as a basis for com- 
parison and appraisal of relevant stimu- 
lus items on subsequent encounters. 
Social reference scales that individuals 
in human groups use in judging politi- 
cal, religious, ethical, and aesthetic mat- 
ters cannot be gauged against an 
objectively graded stimulus series, They 
are psycho-social in origin and can be 
gauged against social realities, They 
define and regulate one’s relationship to 
other individuals, groups, social objects, 
and institutions. A certain category in 
such a reference scale becomes the indi- 
vidual’s preferred category. This posi- 
tion within the scale represents his own 


stand on the issue and serves as a major 
anchor in judgment. If the issue is a 
significant one to him, he is willing to 
tolerate only slight deviation from this 
category and finds further deviation ob- 
noxious. 

On a social reference scale, we may 
tefer to the range of positions that in- 
cludes an individual's stand and other 
positions that he will tolerate as his 
latitude of acceptance, Beyond this, 
other positions on the issue are rejected, 
and that range of positions is his lati- 
tude of rejection, 

The individual’s reactions to a com 
munication and the effect of that com- 
munication on his attitude can be 
studied relative to his established cate- 
Borizations of the issue, that is, his refet- 
ence scale for judgment of the issue: 
Investigation of these problems must 
determine the location of his latitudes 
of acceptance and rejection relative tO 
the stand advocated in communication: 
The resulting information about the 
individual’s Placement of the com- 
munication and his evaluation of it 
may clarify problems of attitude change: 


40 The obstinate audience: the influence process 
from the point of view of social communication 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


The model held by the general public, 
and by social scientists when they talk 
about advertising, and somebody else’s 
propaganda, is one of the exploitation 
of man by man. It is a model of one- 
way influence: The communicator does 
something to the audience, while to 
the communicator is generally attrib- 
uted considerable latitude and power 
to do what he pleases to the audience. 
This model is reflected—at its worst— 
in such popular phrases as “brainwash- 
ing,” “hidden persuasion,” and “sub- 
liminal advertising.” 

: The second model—which ought to be 
inferred from the data of research—is of 
communication as a transactional proc- 
ess in which two parties each expect to 
give and take from the deal approxi- 
mately equitable values. This, although 
it ought to be the scientific model, is 
far from generally accepted as such, a 
state of affairs on which W. Philips 
Davison (1959) makes the comment: 


be communicator’s audience is not a passive 
tecipient—it cannot be regarded as a lump 
a clay to be molded by the master propa- 
gandist. Rather, the audience js made up © 
individuals who demand something from the 
cap en cabins to which they are expose 
nd who select those that are likely to be 
Useful to them. In other words, they must 
to. something from the manipulator if he is 
to get something from them. A bargain is 
ee Sometimes, it is true, the manipu- 
ator is able to lead his audience into 3 ba 


argain by emphasizing one need at the ex- 


Abri Pi 
eed from the American psychologist, i 
ical Association), with permission of the 
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9, 319-2 
author an 


ense of another or t i 

ieee of ptt ri menbra da 
it actually has been. But audiences, too, can 
drive a hard bargain. Many communicators 
who have been widely disregarded or mis- 
understood know that to their cost (p. 360). 

Davison does not contend that all 
the exchanges are equitable, but that 
the inequities may be on either side. He 
only implies that neither the audience 
nor the communicator would enter into 
this exchange unless each party ex- 
pected to “get his money’s worth,” at 
least most of the time. After all, Davi- 
son is not speaking as a social philoso- 
pher nor as an apologist for the 
industry, but as an experienced re- 
searcher trying to make sense out of 
the accumulated evidence. 

Whether fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, social criticism has long been 
associated with the study of communi- 
cation. The latter was largely stimulated 
by the succession of exposés of propa- 
ganda following World War I, particu- 
larly of the munitions-makers’ lobby 
and of the extensive propaganda of the 
public utilities. There was also social 
concern over the new media, the movies 
and radio, and the increasingly monopo- 
listic control of newspapers. Propaganda 
analysis, which is what research com- 
munication was called in those days, 
was occupied with three inquiries: the 
structure of the media (who owns and 
controls them, and what affects what 
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gets into them); content analysis (what 
was said and printed); and propaganda 
techniques (which are the devil’s de- 
vices to influence people). In this 
period, effects for the most part were 
not studied: They were taken for 
granted. Out of this tradition evolved 
Laswell’s (Smith, Laswell, & Casey, 
1946) formulation of the process of 
communication that is the most famil- 
iar one to this day: “Who says what, 
through what channels [media] of com- 
munication, to whom [with] what... 
results [p. 121].” This apparently self- 
evident formulation has one monu- 
mental built-in assumption: that the 
initiative is exclusively with the com- 
municator, the effects being exclusively 
on the audience. 

While the stimulus and the model of 
research on communication were devel- 
oping out of the analysis of propaganda, 
survey research, relatively independ- 
ently, was evolving its technology in the 
commercial world of market research 
and audience and leadership measure- 
ment. As is well known, Crossley, Gal- 
lup, and Roper each tried their hands 
at predicting the 1936 presidential elec- 
tion and whipped the defending cham- 
pion, the Literary Digest. By 1940, 
Lazarsfeld was ready to try out the new 
technology on the old model with a 
full-scale panel study of the effects of 
the mass media on voting in a national 
election, having tested his strategy in 
the New Jersey gubernatorial race in 
1938. 

The results of this study, again, are 
well known. Virtually nobody in the 
panel changed his intention, and most 
of the few who did so attributed it to 
personal influence (Lazarsfeld, Berel- 
son, & Gaudet, 1948). The mass media 
had had their big chance—and struck 
out. Negative results had been reached 
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before but none which had been dem- 
Onstrated by such solid research. A 
number of equally dramatic failures to 
detect effects of campaigns carried on 
in the mass media followed, and by the 
end of the decade Hyman and Sheatsley 
(1947) were attempting to explain 
why. No one could take the effects of 
communication for granted. 

As a matter of fact a considerable 
number of the sociologists studying 
communication grew discouraged with 
inquiring into the immediate effects © 
the mass media, and went looking for 
“opinion leaders,” “influentials,” the 
“web of influence,” and so on. At the 
same time, a few here and there bega? 
doing something we now call “func 
tional studies.” They were curious tO 
know how the audience was behaving: 

In the meantime, at just about w 
time that the students of the effect O 
communication in a natural setting 
were beginning to wonder if communi- 
cation ever had effects, experimenta 
studies were burgeoning under essen- 
tially laboratory conditions. Experi 
ments had been conducted before, but 
the tradition of experimenting on me 
eects of communication was vastly 
enhanced by the War Department $ 
Information and Education Division, 
and after the war by Hovland and his 
associates at Yale (Hovland, Lums- 
daine, & Sheffield, 1949). The Yale 
Soup's output, and that of colleagues 
and students of Kurt Lewin, account 

for a very high Proportion of the expe™ 


tal work on the subject in the past 
two decades, 


The experi 


o 
menters generally had ” 
trouble cony, p y 


a eying information or chang- 
ing attitudes, Of course nobody stopp? 
to record very explicitly the main find- 
ing of all the experiments: that com 
munication, given a reasonably large 
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audience, varies in its impact. It affects 
some one way, some in the opposite 
way, and some not at all. But never- 
theless the experimenters got results. 

By the end of the fifties it was quite 

clear that the two streams of investi- 
gation needed reconciling, and Carl 
Hovland (1959) did so. More recently, 
pursuing the same theme, I stated Hov- 
land’s major point as being that the 
audience exercises much more initiative 
Outside the laboratory than it does in 
the experimental situation (Bauer, 
1962). The audience selects what it 
will attend to. Since people generally 
listen to and read things they are inter- 
ested in, these usually are topics on 
Which they have a good deal of infor- 
Mation and fixed opinions. Hence the 
Very people most likely to attend to a 
Message are those most difficult to 
change; those who can be converted do 
Not look or listen. A variety of studies 
attribute to this circumstance alone the 
fact that actual campaigns have often 
Produced no measurable results, while 
quite marked effects could be produced 
in a laboratory. 

Two favorite problems 
tory experimenters take © 
different aspect when consi 
Natural setting. One is the 
the order of presentation 0 
Is it an advantage to have 
ment stated first (the so-call 
Primacy) or stated last 
law of recency)? In a laboratory the 
answer is complex but it ma 
Simple in a natural situation: 
Presents his argument first may 
the audience and they in turn may Xer 
cise their oft-exercised prerogative o 
not listening to the opposing case- 
Hence to have the first word rather than 
the last could be decisive in the real 
world, but for a reason which may see™ 


of the labora- 
n quite a 
dered in a 
question o! 
f arguments. 
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irrelevant to the relative merits of pri- 
macy versus recency. 
Of course, another important vari- 
able is the credibility of the source. By 
creating an impression of the credibility 
of the stooge or experimenter in fhe 
laboratory, it is often possible to convert 
a person to a position far removed from 
his original one. But in real life, the 
audience usually does its own evaluation 
of sources, and at a certain point some- 
times arrives at a result quite the oppo- 
site of that reached experimentally. If 
the audience is confronted with a com- 
ator trying to convert it to a 
position opposed to its own it is likely 
to see him as “biased,” and the like, 
and come away further strengthened in 
its own convictions. 
a was quite clear from Hovland’s 
iece, and should have been even ear- 
lier, that the characteristic behavior of 
the audience in its natural habitat is 
such as to bring about crucial modifica- 
tions of the results seen in the labora- 
tory. In general, these modifications are 
strongly in the direction of suppressing 
ffect. 
° In a sense, Joseph Klapper’s 1960 
book, The Effects of Mass Communi- 
cation, marks the end of an era. Twenty 
years earlier, a social scientist would 
have taken effects for granted and spec- 
ified the devices the propagandist em- 
ployed to achieve them, But Klapper 
(1960) makes statements like these: 
“[my position] is in essence a shift 
away from the tendency to regard mass 
communication as 4 necessary and suf- 
ficient cause of audience effects, toward 
a view of the media as influences, work- 
ing amid other influences, in a total 
situation [p- AR He sees communica- 
tions as operating through mediating 
factors—group membership, selective 
exposure, defense mechanisms— such 


munic 
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Meanwhile, new trends have been 
developing in psychological research on 
communication. Until about a decade 
ago, the failure of experimental subjects 
to change their opinions was regarded 
as a residual phenomenon. Little sys- 
tematic or sympathetic attention was 
paid to the persistence of opinion. The 
considerable volume of recent research 
using what the Maccobys (Maccoby & 
Maccoby, 1961) call a homeostatic 
model is dominated by theories based 
on the psychology of cognition, Hei- 
der’s balance theory, Festinger’s disso- 
nance theory, Osgood and Tannen- 
baum’s congruity theory, and New- 
comb’s strain for symmetry. While the 
proponents of each theory insist on 
adequate grounds on their distinctive- 
ness, all agree that man acts so as to 
restore equilibrium in his system of 
belief. In any event, homeostatic studies 
do finally accord some initiative to the 
audience. Specifically, they reveal indi- 
viduals as deliberately seeking out in- 
formation on persons either to reinforce 
shaken convictions or consolidate those 
recently acquired. Festinger, for exam- 
ple, is interested in the reduction of 
dissonance following upon decisions— 
which means he views people as react- 
ing to their own actions as well as to the 
actions of others. This influx of new 
ideas and new research is a valuable 
and welcome addition to both the the- 
ory and practice of social communica- 
tion. 

Restoring cognitive equilibrium is, 
however, only one of the tasks for which 
man seeks and uses information. Fur- 
thermore, the homeostatic theories, 
while according initiative to the audi- 
ence, make it peculiarly defensive. They 
do little to counteract the notion of a 
one-way flow of influence—although it 
must be conceded that a scientific 
model is under no moral obligation to 


correct the defects, if any, of the social 
model. 

Much is gained by looking upon the 
behavior of the audience as full-blown 
problem solving, Such a viewpoint re- 
quires the assumption that people have 
more problems to solve than simply 
relating to other people and reducing 
their psychic tension, among them 
being the allocation and conservation 
of resources. 

The necessity for taking explicit cos" 
nizance of the audience’s intention we 
forced on us when we were studying 
Soviet refugees. We knew that virtually 
every Soviet citizen was regularly €% 
posed to meetings at which were con 
veyed a certain amount of news, the 
party line on various issues, and gencral 
political agitation and indoctrination- 
In free discussion our respondents com- 
plained endlessly of the meetings so WE 
knew they were there. But when v 
asked them, “From what sources di 
you draw most of your information 
about what was happening?” only 19% 
specified them, in contrast to 87% 
citing newspapers, 50% citing radio. 
and another 50% word of mouth (Ink 
cles & Bauer, 1959, p, 163), Gradually 
the obvious dawned on us; our respone 
ents were telling us where they learn 
what they wanted to know, not where 
they learned what the regime wantee 
them to know, 

A similar perplexity arose with re- 
spect to the use of word-of-mouth 
Sources of information. It was the least 
anti-Soviet of our respondents who 
claimed to make most use of this ut 
official fountain of information. Re 
reading the interviews, and further 
analysis, unraveled the puzzle. It was 
the people most involved in the regime 
at least in the upper social groups, who 
were using word-of-mouth sources thé 
better to understand the official media» 
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and the better to do their jobs (Inkeles 
& Bauer, 1959, p. 161)! As a result we 
had to conduct analysis on two levels, 
one where we took into account the 
intentions of the regime, the other, the 
intentions of the citizen. Thus, viewed 
from the vantage point of the regime’s 
intention, the widespread dependence 
upon word of mouth was a failure in 
communication, From the point of 
view of the citizen and what he wanted, 
his own behavior made eminent sense- 

At the next stage, we benefited from 
the looseness of our methods, the im- 
portance of the people we were study- 
ing, and from highly imaginative 
colleagues from other disciplines. We 
were studying the processes of decision, 
communication, and the like, in the 
business and political community. As 
we studied “influence” by wandering 
around and getting acquainted with the 
parties of both camps, and kept track 
of what was going on, the notion of a 
One-way flow became preposterous. It 
became clear that men in influential po- 


sitions did a great deal to determine what 
s directed 


1963). At this juncture, Ithiel de Sola 
Pool crystallized the propositio 
the audience in effect influences the 
Communicator by the role it forces 0n 
him, This idea became the organizing 
hypothesis behind the Zimmerman anc 
Bauer demonstration (1956) that indi- 
viduals process new information as a 
function of their perceived relationship 
to future audiences. Specifically, they 
are less likely to remember information 
that would conflict with the audience’s 
views than they are to remember infor- 
mation to which the audience would 
be hospitable. 

The final crystallization of my pres- 
ent views began several years ag when 
a decision theorist and I together 1e- 
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viewed the studies by motivation re- 
searchers of the marketing of ethical 
drugs to doctors. Surprisingly, I found 
the level of motivation discussed in 
these reports quite trivial, but the re- 
ports provided perceptive cognitive 
maps of the physician’s world and the 
way he went about handling risk. The 
now well-known studies of the adoption 
of drugs by Coleman, Menzel, and Katz 
(1959) contributed data consistent 
with the following point: Physicians 
become increasingly selective in their 
choice of information as risk increases 
either because of the newness of the 
drug or difficulty in assessing its effects. 
Thereupon, a group of Harvard Busi- 
ness School students (in an unpub- 
lished manuscript) established by a 
questionnaire survey that as the seri- 
ousness of the disease increased, physi- 
cians were increasingly likely to prefer 
professional to commercial sources of 
information. 

Why doesn’t the physician always 
prefer professional to commercial 
sources of information? The physician 
is a busy man whose scarcest resources 
are time and energy, two things which 
commercial sources of information, on 
the whole, seem to help him conserve. 
Even so, he is selective. Let us assume 
two components in the choice of source 
of information: social compliance and 
the reduction of risk. Consider, then, 
that the doctor may be influenced by 
his liking either for the drug company’s 
salesman who visits his office, or for the 
company itself. We may assume that, 
of these two components of influence, 
social compliance will be more asso- 
ciated with his sentiments toward the 
salesman and risk reduction with the 

any’s reputation. 
Pa Gas aac’ with the Sche- 
ring Corporation (Bauer, 1961), I found 
that in the case of relatively riskless 
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drugs, the correlation of preference for 
drugs with preference for salesman and 
for company was about equal. How- 
ever, with more hazardous drugs—and 
with large numbers of subjects—prefer- 
ence for the company carried twice the 
weight of preference for the salesmen: 
The physicians selected the source 
closest associated with reduction of 
risk, 

In the latest and fullest development 
of this point of view, Cox (1962) asked 
approximately 300 middle-class house- 
wives to evaluate the relative merits of 
“two brands” of nylon stockings (Brand 
N & Brand R) as to over-all merits and 
as to each of 18 attributes. After each 
rating the subject was asked to indicate 
how confident she was in making it. 
The subjects then listened to a tape- 
recorded interview with a supposed 
salesgit] who stated that Brand R was 
better as to six attributes, 
they were asked to judge th 
again and to evaluate the s 
their confidence in ratin 
they completed a questionnaire which 
included three batteries of questions 
on personality, one of which was a 
measure of self-confidence, 

The findings of interest here bear 
upon personality and persuasibility, 
Male subjects low in generalized self. 
confidence are generally the more per- 
suasible. Females are more persuasible 
in general but on the whole this is not 
correlated with self-confidence or self- 
esteem. 

The reigning hypotheses on the rela- 
tionship of self-confidence to persuasi- 
bility have been based either on the 
concept of ego defense (Cohen, 1959) 
or social approval (Janis, 1954), and 
Cox chose to add perceived self-confi- 
dence in accomplishing a task. He was 
dealing, then, with two measures of 


whereupon 
e stockings 
alesgirl and 
g her. Finally, 
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self-confidence: generalized self-conf- 
dence, presumably an attribute of “pe 
sonality”; and specific self-confidence, 
that is, perceived confidence in judging 
stockings. 

It has been suggested that the me 
that in women personality has not beer 
found correlated with persuasibility ; 
that the issues used in experiments pars 
not been important to them. And im 
portance may account for the stong 
relationship Cox found when he ga 
them the task of rating stockings- f 

The virtue of Cox’s data is that they 
enable us to relate the problem-solving 
dimensions of behavior to social rele 
tionships and ego defensive. It is gene 
esting that—in this study—the a 
“psychological” processes come alt 
play only at the point at which a 
self-confidence in accomplishing n 
task falls below a critical point, Thus, 
tendency to accept the suggestions g 
the alleged salesgirl in Cox’s experimen i 
must be seen as a function of Bor 
ability to deal with the task and pc 
sonality. iat 
The difficulty of the task may eithe? 
fortify Or suppress the more scent 
Psychological” processes, depending ay 
the specific circumstances. Thus, oe 
of drug preference shows that as t A 
task gets easier, the individual can ei 
dulge in the luxury of concurring W' n 
Someone whom he likes, whereas W ne 
tisk is great he has to concentrate 2 
the risk-reducing potentialities of th 
source of information. A 
_ lus the full-blown, problem-solving 
Interpretation of the behavior of ay 
audience in no sense rules out nie 
problems with which students of co™. 
munication have recently concern? 
themselves: ego defense and 
adjustment, As a matter of fact, sae 
Problems seem explorable in a mO" 
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profitable fashion if, simultaneously, 
attention is paid to the more overt tasks 
for which people use information. Yet, 
while there has been a consistent drift 
toward granting the audience more 
initiative, it cannot be said that the 
general literature on communication 
yet accords it a full range of intentions. 

Of course, the audience is not wholly 
: free agent: It must select from what 
is offered, But even here, the audience 
has influence, since it is generally of- 
fered an array of communications to 
Which it is believed it will be receptive- 
The process of social communication 
and of the flow of influence in general 
pans be regarded as a transaction. 

Transactionism,” which has had a 
Variety of meanings in psychology, is 
used here in the sense of an exchange 
of values between two or more parties: 
cach gives in order to get. 

The argument for using the trans- 
actional model for scientific purposes IS 
that it opens the door more fully to 
exploring the intention and behavior of 
Members of the audience and encour 
ages inquiry into the influence of the 
audience on the communicator by 
Specifically treating the process as 8 
two-way passage. In addition to the 
influence of the audience on the com- 
Municator, there seems little doubt that 
influence also operates in the “reverse 
direction, But the persistence of the 
One-way model of influence discourages 
the investigation of both directions © 
relationship. With amusing adroitness 
Some writers have assimilated the ongir- 
nal experiment of Zimmerman an 
Bauer (1956) to establish concepts 
Such as reference groups, thereby ignor- 
ing what we thought was the clear 


1 s $ S p 
mplication of a two-way flow of influ 
ence, 


At our present state of knowledge 
there is much to be said for the trans- 
actional model’s pragmatic effect on 
research, but at the same time it is the 
most plausible description of the proc- 
ess of communication as we know it. 
Yet there seems to be a tendency to 
assume that words such as “trans- 
action,” “reciprocity,” and the like 
imply exact equality in each exchange, 
measured out precisely according to the 
value system and judgment of the ob- 
server. This is nonsense. Obviously 
there are inequities, and they will per- 
sist, whether we use our own value 
systems as observers or if we have per- 
fect knowledge of the people we ob- 
serve. 

The rough balance of exchange is 
sufficiently equitable in the long run to 
keep most individuals in our society 
engaged in the transactional relations 
of communication and influence. But 
some “alienated” people absent them- 
selves from the network of communica- 
tion as do, also, many businessmen who 
have doubts about the moncy they 
spend on advertising. The alienation is 
by no means peculiar to one end of the 
chain of communication Or influence. 


This point of view may be taken as 
a defense of certain social institutions 
such as advertising and the mass media. 
There is a limited range of charges 
against which impotence may indeed 
be considered a defense. Once more, 
ironically, both the communicator and 
the critic have a vested interest 1n the 
exploitative model. From the point of 
view of the communicator, it is reassut- 
ing that he will receive at least a fair 
return for his efforts; to the critic, the 
exploitative model gratifies the sense of 


moral indignation. 
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The man who doesn’t feel he has a real 
justification for holding a socially un- 
desirable attitude is in much the same 
psychological position in the voting 
booth as he is in the interview situation, 
albeit one is by appearances more private 
than the other. In both cases, he must 
cither allow himself to be trapped into 
making the socially desirable response, 
or else suffer the social discomfort asso- 
ciated with making an undesirable re- 
sponse. 

I do not mean to assert that there are 
no differences at all between interview 
and voting-booth situations. There might 
be a number of people who would vote 
differently from the way they would 
poll, but not necessarily all would vote 
in favor of the less socially desirable 
response. Some individuals might even 
use the privacy of the voting booth to 
guiltily register a conforming Tesponse 
(for example, a pro-minority group vote) 
that they would be too embarrassed to 
support in public. This orientation 
might especially apply to moderate 
Negro candidates such as Massachusetts 
Senator Edward Brooke and Cleveland 
Mayor Carl Stokes. The matter deserves 
further analysis and study, but there is 
no evidence for massive “secret votes” 
in recent Presidential campaigns. Į 
would further assert that in general the 
validity of surveys is quite high, although 
there is a certain kind of exception to 
which I refer below, 


Excerpted from “Computers, polls, and Public o 
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Primary elections 
Many of the most spectacular apparent 
failures of polls have been in primarics. 
“Pollsters Fooled Again,” declared the 
New York Times on page 1 of its News 
of the Week section the Sunday after 
Eugene McCarthy’s stunning showing 
in the New Hampshire primary, which 
began the incredible 1968 political 
Season. The idea that pollsters have been 
tricked by a shrewd electorate makes 
appealing journalism, but it can tend to 
Petpetuate a serious misrepresentation, 
as I shall try to show, 
In 1964; there were three key Repub- 
lican Primaries, and the polls were 
Wrong in all three cases, In New Hamp- 
shire, Rockefeller Was supposed to be 
slightly ahead, but Lodge won casily. 
Odge was supposed to be 
ahead, but Rockefeller won easily. And 
in crucial California, the final poll had 
Rockefeller the winner but, of course, 
Goldwater won, 
In 1968, only one primary winner 
was miscalled by the polls (Robert 
€nnedy’s loss to McCarthy in the close 
> but the percentage pre- 


< occasionally way off, 
in New Hampshire, 


1€ percentage errors in two of the 
three 1964 cases were much too large 
to be accounted for by sampling varia- 
tion, but the clue to what might have 
Bone wrong was that the eventual 


and paradoxes" (Copyright © 
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winner gained five percentage points 
between the next-to-last poll and the last 
poll. A late trend was also evident in 
McCarthy’s New Hampshire showing in 
1968. This is the basis for what I like to 
call the First Law of Poll-Watching: 
If in a dull primary you see a trend in 
the polls a week before the election, 
extrapolate to the result by tripling this 
trend in the final week. 

The psychological basis for this care- 
free, slightly tongue-in-cheek rule of 
thumb is that unless the issues are 
sharply drawn early, the attributes of 
the candidates do not usually make a 
clear impression until the last two weeks 
before the election, As the day of de- 
cision nears, however, any compelling, 
pithy argument may create a wave of 
Social endorsement for the lucky candi- 
date in whose behalf the argument can 
be made. With Lodge in the 1964 New 
Hampshire primary, the pithy argument 
Was that Lodge, unlike the other candi- 
dates, was after all a New Englander. 
With Rockefeller in Oregon, it was that 
Rockefeller was at least campaigning 
While Lodge wasn’t eyen clearly inter- 
ested. In California, the situation was 
tather more complicated. The campaign 
Commanded sharper interests and loyal- 
ties, and no sweeping overall trend was 
discernible just before the last poll, so 
the First Law did not apply- J 

In 1968 in New Hampshire. the sim- 
ple idea of registering a protest against 

Tesident Johnson gained rapid currency 

though less than half of the voters 
knew that McCarthy was a “dove ). 
And in Oregon and elsewhere Robert 
Kennedy apparently suffered neat voting 


ia from the charge that he was ruth- 
ess, 


Local referendum campaigns 
With local referendum campaigns, SIM- 


ilarly, there is every indication that a 
strong last-minute amplification of sim- 
ple, possibly trivial, arguments occurs, 
carrying the day for one side or the 
other. Here, too, there are some notable 
examples of polls seeming to be incor- 
rect. National samples typically show 
sentiment in favor of water fluoridation 
at around 60 percent. Yet three out of 
four local fluoridation referenda lose. 
The explanation seems to be that before 
the referendum campaign starts, more 
positive than negative arguments are 
known, but during the last two weeks 
the negative arguments gain wider cur- 
rency, and a sufficient number of people 
change from weak pro to weak anti 
opinions to ensure defeat. I have some 
very detailed data from a study I 
did of the water-fluoridation referendum 
in Berkeley in 1964, which clearly 
showed this effect. 

Two other cases, both notorious, in 
which polls were accurate in predicting 
the referendum outcome but were scri- 
ously incorrect in calling the percentage 
margin of victory, were the Proposition 
14 vote against fair housing in California 
in 1964, and the repeal in New York of 
a civilian police review board in 1966. 
‘And lest anyone think from these exam- 
ples that the illiberal side always wins 
referenda when the chips are down, I 
hasten to mention a contrary instance: 
In California in 1966, a very strict pro- 
vision (called CLEAN) against obscene 
literature was leading slightly in the polls 
yet lost on election day, even while 
Reagan was romping away with the gov- 

rship. 
T keane suggest a Second Law 
of Poll-Watching: If in a referendum 
an abstract principle is pitted against a 
yery concrete fear or desire, the concrete 
yde will gain heavily as the campaign 
nears its conclusion. 
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Ordinarily, polls are not taken 
frequently enough in referendum cam- 
paigns to allow extrapolation of last- 
minute trends. If they were, the experi- 
enced poll-watcher could add to this 
Second Law the triple-trend principle of 
the First Law—that is, take the percent- 
age gain of the concrete side of the issue 
in the next-to-last week of the campaign 
and triple it to predict the final outcome, 
The reason I suspect that this would 
work is that the psychological processes 
involved in last-minute trends are prob- 
ably similar in referenda and primaries: 
Just when public attention finally begins 
to focus lazily on the imminence of vot- 
ing on a complex matter, a compelling 
little summarization of what it’s all 
about makes the social rounds, 

The feelings involved may range 
widely in intensity, and the arguments 
may vary in content from one issue to 
the next, without disturbing the general- 
ization that in a public confrontation 
the concrete side of an issue gains voters 
from the abstract side. The principle of 
preventive dental hygiene is rather ab- 
stract, whereas the various alarms that 
can be conjured up about fluoride 
poisoning and impure water are immedi- 
ate and concrete. In parallel fashion, it 
is all well and good to declare in princi- 
ple against pornography, but if it means 
that someone is going to censor what 
you read, or worse, take away your copy 
of Playboy, well, then one must stand 
and be counted. 

Now, the discrepancies between ab- 
stract and concrete can, to the outside 
observer, look like sheer hypocrisy, and, 
on racial issues, conniving bigotry as 
well. Yet the voter himself may be bliss- 
fully unaware of a discrepancy as he 
switches from his bland early endorse- 
ment of a general principle in an inter- 
view to his later concerned support of 


an application of its contrary, under 
the stimulus of a pointed campaign ex- 
Posing him largely to the latter side. 
Even if he is aware of the discrepancy, 
it may not disturb him. As political 
scientist Robert Dahl puts it, “[It is] 4 
common tendency of . . , mankind . ice 
to qualify universals in application while 
leaving them intact in rhetoric.” = 

As my Preceding remarks have indi- 
cated, local campaigns possess a volatil- 
ity not characteristic of national cam- 


Paigns, Computerizing local public 
Spimion is therefore more hazardous 
than 


=. COMputerizing national public 
Opinion. Furthermore, it is an expensive 
Proposition because data-bank informa- 
tion cannot be transferred from one 
locale to another, Extensive backgroun¢ 
on the local issues and voters in Berkeley 
doesn’t help you much in predicting the 
outcome of an election in Indianapolis. 
were are quite a number of very i 
teresting Psychological questions to a 
Investigated in local referenda or mass 
public controversies, however, and the 
Construction of computer models whos¢ 
Predictions can be checked against TC- 
Sponses from local survey panels Fess 
least one useful way to proceed ah 
such an investigation, To check the 
Predictions of one computer model de- 
vised a few years ago by Alex Bernste!? 
and: ‘me.I have assembled intensive 
data from three cities on fluoridation 
and school-se, Ip 
this endeavor, we have encountered on€ 
Peculiar problem that deserves mention, 
though ] will not explore it in detail 
here. In a local computer model, it !$ 
Hct. to predict individual rath! 
than 8toup opinion changes because 
there are not enough respondents te 
construct a large bank of voter types 
but when we examine some of these 
individual changes, however, we fin 


gtegation controversies- 
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strong evidence of unreliable pseudo- 
change. Many respondents hop wildly 
back and forth on the attitude scales 
from one time to the next, while report- 
ing no exposure to any conversations OF 
persuasive appeals on the issue. It is as 
if their interview responses are given 
randomly, This is the phenomenon that 
sociologists Paul Lazarsfeld and James 
Coleman refer to as “turnover,” and 
political social psychologists Philip Con- 
verse and Milton Rosenberg call “non 
attitudes.” It is especially prevalent on 
topics that for uninformed voters are 
essentially “nonsense issues,” such as 
water fluoridation, but it occurs to some 
extent on all issucs. And computer simu- 
lation models, obviously, will have dif- 
ficulty in tracing something that isn’t 
there, 

Most of what I have said thus far 
Paints a picture of public opinion as 
disorganized and wishy-washy. But in 
fact T believe that there are definite sim- 
ple patterns at work. The forces acting 
upon public opinion may be viewed as 
gravitational masses pulling Up? a 
shallow body of water. If more than one 
force is applied, then the resultant 
Tesponse is often a simple sum of the 
various appropriate responses- Thus, al- 
though the published account of our 
1960 and 1964 computer analyses 1 
voke so-called cross-pressute theory, the 


theory that opposing decisional ele- 
Ments impinging on the voter interact 
effects, I 


to produce strong motivational 
am much more inclined in retrospect to 
take the view that different issues Supe" 
Pose upon one another without mutua 
interference, Characterizing this View 
are four simple assumptions: 


1. Most issues have so little effect that 


for practical purposes one may ignore 
them; 


2. One or two issues may have the 
same effect across all voter types; 

3. Onc or two issues may have differ- 
cent effects across major voter types, ef- 
fects proportional to measurable suscep- 
tibilities to the issuc among the various 
types; and 

4. These effects combine additively to 
determine the final outcome. 


What convinces me most strongly of 
the accuracy of this simple “gravita- 
tional” model is the great success of 
another kind of computer analysis—the 
election-night computer projections by 
the television networks of final vote out- 
comes (sce Skedgell, 1966). In the early 
projection attempts, a number of prat- 
falls occurred, but in 1964 and again in 
1966 the speed and accuracy of projec- 
tion were awesome. In the 229 races 
called in those two election years, each 
of the two major networks made but two 
errors. The successful pattern is by now 
familiar: The bemused announcer, with- 
out the slightest understanding of how 
it’s done, and not knowing whether he 
should believe it himself, reports, “With 
the polls closed only 20 minutes, and o 
percent of the vote tabulated, the com- 
puter already predicts that incumbent 
Governor Sam Smurch of Idaho will lose 
to his opponent, Runaway Roberts.” 
And sure enough, when the tabulation is 
finally in four hours later, Sam Smurch 


loses. 


Observation in a few key districts 

On the basis of my experience at NBC 
in 1964, I can suggest how these minor 
miracles can be performed. One basic 
and extremely simple supposition is 
that a trend observed in a few districts 
oeneralizes to a large portion of states 
or even to the whole state. Since the 
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early observation of trends is clearly 
important to early projection, key dis- 
tricts can be chosen from among those 
known to have early returns available. 
But another crucial Property of key 
districts is whether their shifts in vot- 
ing from election to election have cor- 
responded to the state’s shifts Over cor- 
responding elections—that is, whether 
these districts are “swingometric.” 
Suppose that in a state that voted 
47 percent Democratic in a previous 
comparable election, a swingometric 
precinct that last time went 30 per- 
cent Democratic now goes 38 percent 
Democratic, and one that went 50 per- 
cent Democratic now goes 58 percent 
Democratic. On the basis of only these 
two pieces of early information, the best 
guess about the outcome would be a 
statewide 8 percent swing toward the 
Democratic side from the Previous state 
results; thus, if in the Previous election 
the Democrats had captured 47 percent 
of the statewide vote, they would now 
be predicted to capture 55 percent. Of 
course, the accuracy depends upon 
whether these key Precincts are in some 
sense representative of the State, unless 
all precincts have swung the same 8 
percent, in which case it doesn’t matter 
which ones you choose for early projec- 
tion. 

If one party’s campaign exerts equal 
attraction on all voter types, it will pro- 
duce roughly the same amount of swing 
in all precincts. The Projection proce- 
dure will then be very “robust,” that is, 
insensitive to the choice of key carly 
precincts. But consider the slightly more 
subtle situation where the campaign 
exerts different effects across the state’s 
major population types, say urban versus 
rural. In that case, the key precincts 
must be carefully selected to give a bal- 
anced picture of swings in both groups. 


Ideally the selection of key precincts 
should be deliberately balanced on the 
basis of the population characteristics 
known or thought to be important ina 
swing. Thus, if the state is divided 
59°50 between urban and rural popula- 
tion, and key Precincts show a 4 percent 
Swing to the Democrats in urban areas 
and a 6 Percent swing to the Repub- 
licans in rural areas, then the projected 
Swing in the state as a whole would be 
? percent in favor of the Republicans. 

There are Many variations on this 
basic scheme, Instead of previous Speed 
records, polls throughout the state and 
in the key Precincts can provide the 
baseline for calculating a probable swine: 
This polling approach is especially ugale 
1n party Primaries lacking a histor 
Precedent. The networks have manage¢ 
to project primary as well as final elec- 
tion results, although in 1964 and again 
™ 1968 CBS almost goofed in mercuria 

alifornia with overly quick declarations 
‘sed too heavily on Southern Califor- 
nia key Precincts. 


_ That rather simple election-night pro- 
Jection models ca 


mony 
forces 


unique constellation of many different 
orces i : 


Seographical variation of outcomes 
would be so high and so apparently 


unsystematic that any prediction wou 
e hazardous, 7 


Is the y 
espousing, 
simplicity, an unusual view? No, indeed. 

rofessiona] politicians, and lay and aca- 
emic analysts of the public mind, have 
closely related themes: 
sky, following an analy- 
A aled weak and self-contra- 
dictory clusters of public beliefs about 
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Democratic norms and practices, put the 
matter quite sharply. He said, “As intel- 
lectuals and students of politics we are 
disposed both by training and sensibility 
to take political ideas seriously. . . - 
We are therefore prone to forget that 
most people take them less seriously 
than we do, that they pay little attention 
to issues, rarely worry about the consist- 
ency of their opinions, and spend little 
or no time thinking about the values, 
Presuppositions and implications which 
distinguish one political orientation 
from another.” 

It seems to me that we can under- 
Stand and perhaps even sympathize with 
the general public’s failure to organize 
the political world very well if we realize 
that there are limits on the typical man’s 
intellectual reach—that his organizing 
Capacities and efforts are usually applied 
only over a small content area. 


Opinion molecules 

To see this pattern, let us postulate the 
Cxistence of self-contained cognitive 
units called opinion molecules. Each 
molecule functions for the person hold- 
Ing it by serving most of the purposes 
an opinion serves. Much has been writ- 
ten about the expressive purposes or 
Opinions and about the psychodynamıc 
functions of more general attitude oni 
entations, but there is a more homey 
and widespread function that opimon® 
Satisfy, Opinions bestow conversational 
and cognitive security—they give you 
Something to say and think when the 
topic comes up. To serve this function, 
as well as some of the deeper psycho 
Ogical functions, the usual minimum- 
Sized, stable opinion molecule seems to 
Tequire a fact, a feeling, and a following 
—that is, some item of “information 


(which may or may not be objectively 
correct); some emotional orientation; 
and some sense that there are others 
who hold the same opinion. 

It is easy to give examples of such 
molecules: “It’s a fact that when my 
Uncle Charlie had back trouble, he was 
cured by a chiropractor. You know, I 
feel that chiropractors have been sneered 
at too much, and I’m not ashamed to 
say so, because I know a lot of people 
who feel the same way.” Or again, “No- 
body on this block wants to sell to 
Negroes, and neither do I. The property 
values would decline.” These sorts of 
opinions are often quite impervious to 
other levels of argumentation because of 
their complete, closed, molecular char- 
acter. It is as if the opinion-holder were 
saying, “What else could there possibly 
be to add?” 

Certainly the opinion molecule’s size 
will vary, from individual to individual, 
depending upon habit, education, intel- 
ligence, personality, and social context. 
Sometimes a molecule will have only two 
components, say just a fact and feeling 
with no following, as in private little de- 
lusions, or a feeling and a following with 
no essential dependence on variations in 
fact, as in “Burn, baby, burn.” On the 
other hand, it is quite possible to have 
larger molecules that include arguments 
to counter the opposition, qualifications 
of the opinion, and an organized ac- 
count of the facts, feclings, and follow- 
ing on the other side. f 

How elaborate the structure housing 
an opinion will be depends upon how 
elaborate the individual requires it to 
be to serve his purposes. For example, 
if no counter-arguments are expected, 
then there is no need to prepare for 
them. But this is also a matter of cogni- 


tive style, varying according to a self- 
imposed question, “How much do I 
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have to know to be entitled to an opin- 
ion?” Presumably, highly educated in- 
dividuals feel some embarrassment when 
and if their opinions are revealed as su- 
perficial, and therefore are at pains to 
try to construct them well. But most of 
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the general public feels no such pressure, 
and there is no realistic reason why they 
should. Without question, this is @ 
source of great frustration to all those 
who in some way work to try to increase 
the public’s level of sophistication. 


VIL NORMATIVE BEHAVIOR, CONFORMITY, AND 
INTRA-GROUP PROCESSES 


Social psychology has had a long-standing concern with conformity and 
oups. Indeed, because these processes constitute 


i : 
nfluence processes in gt 
one of the main traditional interests in the field, a considerable amount 


of experimentation has devolved about the mechanisms which produce 
adherence to group norms. The breadth of this research is represented in 
such significant works as Group Dynamics: Research and Theory (Cart- 
wright & Zander, 1968), The Handbook of Small Group Research (Hare, 
1962), Small Groups (Hare, Borgatta, & Bales, 1965), and Small Group 
Research (McGrath & Altman, 1966). 

A major locus for studying groUP processes is the small group, in which, 
by definition, members share a common function, OT task, and have an 
associated “structure” for achieving it. Structure includes some division 
of labor and status differentiation, a pattern of communication, a sense of 
identity, and expectations for conformity to normative demands. Though 
Our interest in this section is directed especially toward intra-group 
Processes related to conformity, the leadership of the group serves a sig- 
nificant influence function which is considered in the next section. 
Furthermore, the results which flow from research on conformity in small 
8toups may hold various implications for the wider society. 


Social interaction within any social framework implies demands for 
regularized behaviors, in the form ° tions or attitudinal ex- 


f patterned ac 
pressions, as has been pointed out tions. Gouldner in his 


in previous sec 

Paper in Section V, illustrates One such persisting demand, “the norm of 
, 
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basis for conformity and some mis- 


conceptions that prevail about it, before we examine some of these 


emphases, 


Affiliation with functional groups is frequently based upon a voluntary 
desire by the individual to take part in the gtoup’s activity; it is also true 


which they might lack alo 
reality,” and what Cantril 


group’s common Perspective on the world ( 


see Newcomb, 1950). One 
function of a reference group, for 


. t example, is to provide a standard of 
judgment (see Hyman and Singer, Section II). Furthermore, individuals 


tend to find relationships more rewarding with another person when im- 
portant attitudes are shared by the other (see Newcomb, Section VI): 


quite directly from conforming, despite the 
view that they give up some precious individuality in the process, and ihe 


telated commonplace that conformity is inimical to individuality. A way 
of clarifying this point is to think of true individuality not as slavish nor~ 
conformity (or anticonformity), but rather as involving a range of choices 
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not relying at either extreme upon a norm as the determinant of 

whether pro or anti. Therefore, as Willis (1963, 1965) has yale 
what is called nonconformity is comprised of two quite patty fe, 
anticonformity, which is fixed to a norm as much as is che ean a 
and independence, which is a freer expression of individual choice. ENEG 
or not it coincides with the norm. Gardner, in Section II, also spedks n 
this more productive conception of individuality. 

Essentially, there are four elements associated with conformity. They 
the individual, with his own E E 
the qualities of the group and its settin ; 
(3) the nature of the norm itself; and (4) the past and present PE 
change between the individual and the others within the situation. 

A great deal of attention has been directed to issues raised by the initial 


two emphases, the person and the situation. In the first place, there is a 


C n . P eA L i 7 ` 
ontention that individuals bring to numerous situations a differential 
the extreme, some people are “con- 


inclination to conform and that, at 
formists” and others “nonconformists,” in the sense of an attribute of 
personality. This line of emphasis is represented by Crutchfield’s (1955) 
study of the individual differences in conforming behavior produced by 
group pressure” induced in a manner adapted from the original studies 
of Sherif (1935) and Asch (1952). Another line of work on personality 
dispositions toward conformity is seen in the studies of “persuasibility” 
reported by Hovland and Janis (1959). One problem with such results 
as that the “groups” studied in these various experiments are low on func- 
tionality, and normative expectations often are set by the experimenter. 


Furthermore, little or no interaction occurs between subjects. 

In the second view, conformity is treated more as an outgrowth of a 
group process. It is recognized that persons may react differently to 
different situations, as a function of how they perceive them. The differ- 


ing properties of situations, filtered through the perception of individuals, 
have some effect even if persons positions with them to 


bring different dis 
many social settings. And this suggests 4 range within which people are 
variously sensitized to the demands for conformity across situations. A 
formulation of the pressures towat oups is represented 


: d “uniformity” in gr 
in Festinger’s well-known theory of info unication (195°). 


I mal social comm 
n hi Ti 
his position, he accounts for processe 


may be summarized as: (1) 
exemplified by personality; (2) 


5 which may alter the consensus, 
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in contrast to the “personality disposition” approach which conceives 
conformity as dependent upon a relatively fixed standard to which com- 
pliance is demanded, without reference to change. Viewing norms as 
fixed standards obscures what is probably more true of group norms, 1-€- 
that they stand as “normative perceptions” of w 
they are neither fixed nor general, as Hollander 
paper in this section. 

In a related way, Kelman treats the r 
underlying aspects of conformity 
fluence processes leading to compli 
An individual may not be motivat 


hat is expected and that 
and Willis note in thei 


elationship between manifest and 
in his paper here. He distinguishes 1” 
ance, identification, and internalization. 
ed to conform but be unable to do as he 


; > With its motivational emphasis- 
Though social psychology studies conforming behavior without invoking 


(1963), deals with nonconfo 
interest in deviance, defined 
Becker notes, however, this 
cause a person may break the 
by the rules of another. This 
Blau (1964, p. 26) that an eq 
tions is often achieved at the c 


once people have been labeled as “deviants,” says Becker they share some- 
thing in common—not in the sense of bein i 


, $ : g alike so much as being se¢©™ 
as “outsiders” and being treated as such. This illustrates again the commo” 
fact of social life that people and objects are responded to mainly in ter™’ 
of the social categories to which they are allocated. In this regard Petti- 
grew’s analysis in Section II of the Negro 


; i s 
: : Tole is especially pertinent a 
are Brown’s paper in Section IV and the general discussion of roles 
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Section V. One of the consequences of this process is the alienation from 


the rules that relatively powerless elements of society come to feel, which 


Becker views as a wellspring of conflict in society. 


In the paper which follows, Hollander and Willis point to the wide- 


spread e oa s , ; . $ 
F ry aoa cael re Ea the study of conforming behavior 
y y. In their review and critique of the cur- 
rent work on these phenomena, they consider the importance of distin- 
guishing between description and explanation as levels of analysis, and 
between movement conformity, in the classic sense of “convergence” to 
a common norm, and congruence conformity which relies essentially on 
past habituation to a social convention. n 

In treating the differential responses associated with conformity and 
nonconformity, the Willis distinction between anticonformity and inde- 
pendence provides a better indication of the various options available to 
the individual in a given influence situation. Let us be clear, however, 
that this is not a typology of people, in the sense of personality dispositions, 
so much as it is an indication of possible modes of response by an indi- 
vidual. On the descriptive level, at least, there is a similarity between the 
Becker view and that represented by the Willis model. 

After a review of salient points in the history of research on movement 
conformity, or “convergence,” Hollander and Willis consider various 
Issues raised by a concern with situational versus personality determinants 
of conformity. They reject this either-or proposition, favoring instead the 


interactionist position of J. McV. Hunt, in Section III (see also Yinger 
oves to a consideration of the 


there). The last major part of their paper m 
effects of conformity, with some particular attention to social exchange. 
Associated with this perspective is the “idiosyncrasy credit” model (Hol- 
lander, 1958, 1964), which emphasizes the interpersonal perceptions 
which individuals hold of each other tha e, in terms of 
credit, to take actions eventually which might ot 
Vhus, conforming or nonconforming produces effects, 
tewards or costs to others, which alter the pattern of s 
action. The three papers which follow in this section are 1 


this transactional feature of social exchange. 
For some years, George Homans has devoted attention to conformity 
J , 


processes, and his book Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms (1961) 


t give them latitud 
herwise be seen as deviant. 
in the sense of 
ubsequent inter- 
Iustrative of 
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extends his ideas on social exchange even more bro 


republished here, he lays out the essential featu 
conception based upon reinforcer 
the implicit exchange of a reci 


adly. In his recent pape 
j ; 
res of his rewards-cost 


ation of the applicability of these 


; € 
processes generating status. Among the mor 
important outgrowths of his position is the concept of “distributive justice 


which has ramifications to a number of areas of contemporary concer? 
surrounding equity and the perception of inequity (see, e.g., Adams, 1965): 
This concept has a certain resonance with the ideas of Heider on “balance 

and Festinger on “dissonance,” emphasizing as they do a degree of sy™ 


metry or aptness between actions and counteractions, as well as actions 
and perceptions. 


Thibaut and Kelley are re 


: ae : ; z m 
; i presented in his section by a discussion fro! 
their provocative book The 


Social Psychology of Groups (1959), which 
norms for the maintenance 
xercise of personal power 
s a referent, a range of 1m- 
“tOup processes, An important 
employ is “comparison level for alter- 


1 r available rewards and is suggestive © 
adaptation level phenomena (see Helson, 1948). Though the Thibaut 


and Kelley matrix of rewards and costs resembles Homans’s matrix, it 1$ 
arrived at with somewhat different emphases. The study of interactions 
by persons involved in various “payoff” matrices has been followed exte™ 


sively in experimental games (see Vinacke, Section V). Another source 
for this work is Rapoport’s Two-Person Game Theory (1966) 
There are other similarities in the ke Por 


Taba and Kelley, and some el istinction, Both views imp'y 
an interchange in the responses indi als one to another in a diadic 
relationship, but with implicati 

of an exchange is implied as w 
credit,” the emphasis there is 
which individuals hold of each 


-person relationship a 
plications is provided in their book for intra 


psychological construct which they 
natives,” which has to do with othe 


ory of “idiosyneras) 
interpersonal percepti? p 
atitude that this come i 

: alt thers through positive J 
pressions. An important distinction here js the fact ay normative 
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demands become associated with individuals as a feature of ongoing inter- 
action. Acceptable behavior from one person within a stable group con- 
text, would therefore not necessarily be acceptable behavior for another. 

In his paper here, Jones is also concerned with manifest conformity as 
it affects others’ perceptions. In his book Ingratiation (1964) he sees mani- 
fest conformity as one tactic of “ingratiation,” especially where a person 
of lower relative status secks to gain more favorable outcomes from a per- 
son of higher status. This viewpoint meshes well with the “idiosyncrasy 
credit” concept in that they both stress the gains the individual may 
achieve through observable conformity in social interaction. Given a basis 
for knowing what is expected, Jones considers such conformity to be moti- 
vated especially by a practical desire to secure benefits from another person 
in a more powerful position. Thus, multiple motivations may be at work 
in determining the basis for conformity; these are crucially dependent 
upon the way in which the individual perceives others within his situation, 
and various rewards must be entertained as possible sources of action 


whatever conception of conformity is employed. l 
In the final paper in this section, Latané and Darley consider some of 


the expectancies and rewards affecting behavior in emergency situations. 
positive rewards for successful action in an 


Because there are evidently few 7 
-nplicit norm has grown up toward 


emergency, they contend that an imp grown ul 
je ia te - consider the conditions under which individuals are 
; 


more likely to violate that norm by acting in a nonconforming fashion. 

They sna Ar that a series of decisions is involved. Rather than requiring 

a single course of action the individual is faced with a complex matrix of 
u , 


is i icated by the fact that most 
i i s further complica 
choice alternatives. This * events, and that there are few firm guide- 


e ‘ ; nbiguous 
an igs begin as = 5 tions. Furthermore, the presence of other 
miie ko be followed > ait dividual’s action insofar as he takes 
eople may act as 4 e 
a publie tisk of Gurs a ction i unjustified 
< a 3 
may a nclude tha i i 
k, ata A Taanga Darley pape! consists of their report of a 
e E Late i i 
i heart DEE ovative experiments on bystander intervention. These 
A es of highly inn sai a circumstance involving an apparent fire, on 
EAA range -airy 19 someone who seems to have fallen in the 
n TONER a ae ae al customers in a store who observe a case of beer 
ext room, to the act 
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being stolen, and then to an emer 
of an epileptic attack. In assessi 


at fault. One key finding from the work 
tions, is that knowing 
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42 Three processes of social influence 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 


The study of social influence 

Social influence has been a central area 
of concern for experimental social psy- 
chology almost since its beginnings. 
Three general research traditions in this 
area can be distinguished: (2) the study 
of social influences on judgments, stem- 
ming from the earlier work on prestige 
suggestion (e.g. see Asch, 1952); (2 

the study of social influences arising 
from small-group interaction (e.g. See 
Cartwright & Zander, 1953); and (3) 
the study of social influences arising 
from persuasive communications (€8- 
see Hovland, et al., 1953): In recent 
years, there has been a considerable 
convergence between these three tradi- 
tions, going hand in hand with an 
increased interest in developing general 
principles of social influence and socially 
induced behavior change. 

One result of these developments has 
been that many investigators found it 
necessary to make qualitative distinc- 
tions between different types of influ- 
ence. In some cases, these distinctions 
arose primarily out of the observation 
that social influence may have qualita- 
tively different effects, that it may p10- 
duce different kinds of change. or 
example, under some conditions it may 
result in mere public conformity—in 
superficial changes on 4 verbal or overt 
level without accompanying changes 
in belief; in other situations it may Te- 
sult in private acceptance—in a change 
that is more general, more durable, 


Excerpted from “Processes of Opinion Change, 
permission of the author and publisher- 
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more integrated with the person’s own 
values (Festinger, 1953; Kelman, 1953; 
French & Raven, 1959; Jahoda, 1959). 
Other investigators found it necessary to 
make distinctions because they observed 
that influence may occur for different 
reasons, that it may arise out of differ- 
ent motivations and orientations. For 
example, under some conditions influ- 
ence may be primarily informational— 
the subject may conform to the influ- 
encing person or group because he 
views him as a source of valid informa- 
tion; in other situations influence may 
be primarily normative—the subject 
may conform in order to meet the posi- 
tive expectations of the influencing 
person or group (Deutsch & Gerard, 
1955; Thibaut & Strickland, 1956; Jack- 
son & Saltzstein, 1958). 

My own work can be viewed in the 
general context that I have outlined 
here. I started out with the distinction 
between public conformity and private 
acceptance, and tried to establish some 
of the distinct determinants of each. I 
became dissatisfied with this dichotomy 
as I began to look at important exam- 
ples of social influence that could not 
be encompassed by it. I was especially 
impressed with the accounts of ideo- 
logical conversion of the “true be- 
liever” variety, and with the recent ac- 
counts of “brainwashing,” particularly 
the Chinese Communist methods of 
“thought reform” (Lifton, 1956). It is 
apparent that these experiences do not 


c Opinion Quarterly, 1961, 25, 57-78, with 
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simply involve public conformity, but 
that indeed they produce a change in 
underlying beliefs. But it is equally ap- 
parent that they do not produce what 
we would usually consider private ac- 
ceptance—changes that are in some 
sense integrated with the person’s own 
value system and that have become 
independent of the external source. 
Rather, they seem to produce new 
beliefs that are isolated from the rest 
of the person’s values and that are 
highly dependent on external support. 
These considerations eventually led 
me to distinguish three processes of 
social influence, each characterized bya 
distinct set of antecedent and a distinct 
set of consequent conditions. I have 
called these processes compliance, iden- 
tification, and internalization. 


Three processes of social influence 


Compliance can be said to occur when 
an individual accepts influence from 
another person or from a group because 
he hopes to achieve a favorable reaction 
from the other. He may be interested 
in attaining certain specific rewards or 
in avoiding certain specific punishments 
that the influencing agent controls, For 
example, an individual may make a 
special effort to express only “correct” 
opinions in order to gain admission into 
a particular group or social set, or in 
order to avoid being fired from his 
government job. Or, the individual may 
be concerned with gaining approval or 
avoiding disapproval from the influ- 
encing agent in a more general way. 
For example, some individuals may 
compulsively try to say the expected 
thing in all situations and please every- 
one with whom they come in contact, 
out of a disproportionate need for fa- 
vorable responses from others of a 
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direct and immediate kind. In any 
event, when the individual complies, 
he does what the agent wants him to 
do—or what he thinks the agent wants 
him to do—because he sees this as 4 
way of achieving a desired response 
from him. He does not adopt the 
the induced behavior—for example, a 
particular opinion tesponse—because 
he believes in its content, but because it 
is instrumental in the production of a 
satisfying social effect. What the in- 
dividual learns, essentially, is to say OF 
do the expected thing in special situa- 
tions, regardless of what his private 
beliefs may be. Opinions adopted 
through compliance should be expressed 
only when the person’s behavior is ob- 
servable by the influencing agent. 

Identification can be said to occut 
when an individual adopts behavior de- 
rived from another person or a group 
because this behavior is associated with 
a satisfying self-defining relationship tO 
this person or group. By a self-defining 
relationship I mean a role relationship 
that forms a part of the person’s self- 
image. Accepting influence through 
identification, then, is a way of estab- 
lishing or maintaining the desired 1€- 
lationship to the other, and the self- 
definition that is anchored in this 
relationship. 

The relationship that an individual 
tries to establish or maintain through 
identification may take different forms- 
It may take the form of classical ident! 
fication, that is, of a relationship 1 
which the individual takes over all oF 
part of the role of the influencing agent: 
To the extent to which such a relation- 
ship exists, the individual defines his 
own role in terms of the role of the 
other. He attempts to be like or actually 
to be the other person. By saying what 
the other says, doing what he does, 
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believing what he believes, the individ- 
ual maintains this relationship and the 
satisfying self-definition that it provides 
him. An influencing agent who is likely 
to be an attractive object for such a 
relationship is one who occupies a tole 
desired by the individual—who pos 
sesses those characteristics that the in- 
dividual himself lacks—such as control 
in a situation in which the individual 
is helpless, direction in a situation in 
which he is disoriented, oF belonging- 
ness in a situation in which he is 180- 
lated. 

The behavior of the brainwashed 
prisoner in Communist China provides 
one example of this type of identifica- 
tion. By adopting the attitudes and 
beliefs of the prison authorities" 
cluding their evaluation of him—he 
attempts to regain his identity, which 
has been subjected to severe threats. 
But this kind of identification does, not 
occur only in such severe crisis situa- 
tions, It can also be observed, for ex: 
ample, in the context of socialization 
of children, where the taking over of 
parental attitudes and actions is a 
normal, and probably essential, part 
of personality development. The more 
or less conscious efforts involved when 
an individual learns to play @ desired 
occupational role and imitates an ap- 
propriate role model would also am 
plify this process. Here, of course, pa 
individual is much more selective 1", the 
attitudes and actions he takes over from 
the other person. What is at stake is 
not his basic sense of identity oT the 
stability of his self-concept, but rather 
his more limited “professional iden- 
tity.” 

The self-defining relationship that an 
individual tries to establish OF maintain 
through identification may also take 
the form of a reciprocal role relation- 


ship—that is, of a relationship in which 
the roles of the two parties are defined 
with reference to one another. An in- 
dividual may be involved in a reciprocal 
relationship with another specific in- 
dividual, as in a friendship relationship 
between two people. Or he may enact 
a social role which is defined with refer- 
ence to another (reciprocal) role, as 
in the relationship between patient and 
doctor. A reciprocal-role relationship 
can be maintained only if the partici- 
pants have mutually shared expectations 
of one another’s behavior. Thus, if an 
individual finds a particular relationship 
satisfying, he will tend to behave in 
such a way as to meet the expectations 
of the other. In other words, he will 
tend to behave in line with the require- 
ments of this particular relationship. 
This should be true regardless of 
whether the other is watching or not: 
quite apart from the reactions of the 
other, it is important to the individual’s 
own self-concept to meet the expecta- 
tions of his friendship role, for example, 
or those of his occupational role. 

Thus, the acceptance of influence 
through identification should take place 
when the person sees the induced be- 
havior as relevant to and required by 
a reciprocal-role relationship in which 
he is a participant. Acceptance of influ- 
ence based on a reciprocal-role relation- 
ship is similar to that involved in 
classical identification in that it 1s a way 
of establishing or maintaining a satisfy- 
ing self-defining relationship to another. 
The nature of the relationship differs, 
of course. In one case itis a relationship 
of identity; in the other, one of reci- 
procity. In the case of reciprocal-role 
relationships, the individual is not iden- 
tifying with the other in the sense of 
taking over his identity, but in the sense 


of empathically reacting in terms of the 
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other person’s expectations, feelings, or 
needs. ‘ 
Identification may also serve to main- 
tain an individual’s relationship to a 
group in which his self-definition is 
anchored: Such a relationship may have 
elements of classical identification as 
well as of reciprocal roles: to maintain 
his self-definition as a group member an 
individual, typically, has to model his 
behavior along particular lines and has 
to meet the expectations of his fellow 
members. An example of identification 
with a group would be the member 
of the Communist Party who derives 
strength and a sense of identity from 
his self-definition as part of the van- 
guard of the proletarian revolution and 
as an agent of historical destiny. A 
similar process, but at a low degree of 
intensity, is probably involved in many 
of the conventions that people acquire 
as part of their socialization into a par- 
ticular group. 

Identification is similar to compliance 
in that the individual does not adopt 
the induced behavior because its con- 
tent per se is intrinsically satisfying. 
Identification differs from compliance, 
however, in that the individual actually 
believes in the opinions and actions 
that he adopts. The behavior is ac- 
cepted both publicly and privately, and 
its manifestation does not depend on 
observability by the influencing agent. 
It does depend, however, on the role 
that an individual takes at any given 
moment in time. Only when the ap- 
propriate role is activated—only when 
the individual is acting within the re- 
lationship upon which the identification 
is based—will the induced opinions be 
expressed. The individual is not pri- 
marily concerned with pleasing the 
other, with giving him what he wants 
(as in compliance), but he is concerned 
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with meeting the other’s expectations 
for his own role performance. Thus, 
opinions adopted through identification 
do remain tied to the external source 
and dependent on social support. They 
are not integrated with the individual's 
value system, but rather tend to be 
isolated from the rest of his values—to 
Temain encapsulated. 

Finally, internalization can be said to 
occur when an individual accepts influ- 
ence because the induced behavior 18 
congruent with his value system. It is 
the content of the induced behavior 
that is intrinsically rewarding here. The 
individual adopts it because he finds it 
useful for the solution of a problem, oF 
because it is congenial to his own orien- 
tation, or because it is demanded by his 
own values—in short, because he per- 
Ceives it as inherently conducive to the 
maximization of his values, The char- 
acteristics of the influencing agent do 
Play an important role in internaliza- 
tion, but the crucial dimension here— 
as we shall see below—is the agent's 
credibility, that is, his relation to the 
content. 

The most obvious examples of intern- 
alization are those that involve the evalu- 
ation and acceptance of induced be- 
havior on rational grounds, A person 
may adopt the recommendations of an 
expert, for example, because he finds 
them relevant to his own problems and 
congruent with his own values. Typi- 
cally, when internalization is involved, 
le will not accept these recommenda- 
tions in toto but modify them to some 
degree So that they will fit his own 
Unique situation. Or a visitor to 4 
foreign Country may be challenged by 

© different patterns of behavior tO 
which he js exposed, and he may decide 
to adopt them (again, selectively and 
in modified form) because he finds 
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them more in keeping with his own 
values than the patterns in his home 
country. I am not implying, of course, 
that internalization is always involved 
in the situations mentioned. One would 
speak of internalization only if accept- 
ance of influence took the particular 
form that I described. 

Internalization, however, does not 
necessarily involve the adoption of in- 
duced behavior on rational grounds. I 
would not want to equate internaliza- 
tion with rationality, even though the 
description of the process has decidedly 
rationalist overtones. For example, I 
would characterize as internalization 
the adoption of beliefs because of their 
congruence with a value system that is 
basically irrational. Thus, an authori- 
tarian individual may adopt certain 
racist attitudes because they fit into his 
paranoid, irrational view of the world. 
Presumably, what is involved here 1s 
internalization, since it is the content 
of the induced behavior and its relation 
to the person’s value system that is sat- 
isfying. Similarly, it should be noted 
that congruence with a person’s value 
system does not necessarily imply logical 
consistency. Behavior would be con- 
gruent if, in some way or other, it fit 
into the person’s value system, if it 
seemed to belong there and be de- 
manded by it. i 

It follows from this conception that 
behavior adopted through internaliza- 
tion is in some way—rational or other- 
wise—integrated with the individual’s 
existing values. It becomes part of a 
personal system, as distinguished from 
a system of social-role expectations. Such 
behavior gradually becomes independent 
of the external source. Its manifestation 
depends neither on observability by the 
influencing agent nor on the activation 
of the relevant role, but on the extent 


to which the underlying values have 
been made relevant by the issues under 
consideration. This does not mean that 
the individual will invariably express 
internalized opinions, regardless of the 
social situation. In any specific situa- 
tion, he has to choose among competing 
values in the face of a variety of situa- 
tional requirements. It does mean, 
however, that these opinions will at 
least enter into competition with other 
alternatives whenever they are relevant 
in content. 

It should be stressed that the three 
rocesses are not mutually exclusive. 
While they have been defined in terms 
of pure cases, they do not generally 
occur in pure form in real-life situa- 
tions. The examples that have been 
given are, at best, situations in which 
a particular process predominates and 
determines the central features of the 
interaction. 


Antecedents and consequents of 
the three processes 

For each of the three processes, a 
distinct set of antecedents and a 
distinct set of consequents have been 
proposed. These are summarized in the 
table below. First, with respect to the 
antecedents of the three processes, it 
should be noted that no systematic 
quantitative differences between- them 
are hypothesized. The probability of 
each process is presented as a function 
of the same three determinants: the 
importance of the induction for the 
individual's goal achievement, the power 
of the influencing agent, and the pre- 
otency of the induced response. For 
each process, the magnitude of these 
determinants may vary over the entire 
range: each may be based on an induc- 
tion with varying degrees of importance, 
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on an influencing agent with varying 
degrees of power, and so on. The proc- 
esses differ only in terms of the qualita- 
tive form that these determinants take. 
They differ, as can be seen in the table, 
in terms of the basis for the importance 
of the induction, the source of the in- 
fluencing agent’s power, and the man- 
ner of achieving prepotency of the in- 
duced response. 

1. The processes can be distinguished 
in terms of the basis for the importance 
of the induction, that is, in terms of 
the nature of the motivational system 
that is activated in the influence situa- 
tion, What is it about the influence 
situation that makes it important, that 
makes it relevant to the individual’s 
goals? What are the primary concerns 
that the individual brings to the situa- 
tion or that are aroused by it? The 


SUMMARY OF THE DISTINCTION. 
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differences between the three prot: 
esses in this respect are implicit in 
the descriptions of the processes 
given above: (a) To the extent that 
the individual is concerned—for what- 
ever reason—with the social effect of 
his behavior, influence will tend to take 
the form of compliance. (b) To the 
extent that he is concerned with the 
social anchorage of his behavior, in- 
fluence will tend to take the form of 
identification, (c) To the extent that 
€ is concerned with the value congru- 
ence of his behavior (rational or other- 
wise), influence will tend to take the 
form of internalization. 

2. A difference between the three 
Processes in terms of the source of the 
influencing agent’s power is hypothe- 
sized. (a) To the extent that the agent's 
power is based on his means control, 
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influence will tend to take the form of 
compliance. An agent possesses means 
control if he is in a position to supply 
or withhold means needed by the indi- 
vidual for the achievement of his goals. 
The perception of means control may 
depend on the agent’s actual control 
over specific rewards and punishments, 
or on his potential control, which would 
be related to his position in the social 
Structure (his status, authority, or gen- 
eral prestige). (b) To the extent that 
the agent’s power is based on his attrac- 
tiveness, influence will tend to take the 
form of identification. An agent is at- 
tractive if he occupies a role which the 
individual himself desires (see Whiting, 
1959) or if he occupies a role reciprocal 
to one the individual wants to estab- 
lish or maintain. The term “attractive- 
ness,” as used here, does not refer to 
the possession of qualities that make a 
person likable, but rather to the posses- 
sion of qualities on the part of the agent 
that make a continued relationship to 
him particularly desirable. In other 
words, an agent is attractive when the 
individual is able to derive satisfaction 
from a self-definition with reference to 
him. (c) To the extent that the agent's 
power is based on his credibility, 0- 
fluence will tend to take the form of 
internalization. An agent possesses 
credibility if his statements are con- 
sidered truthful and valid, and hence 
worthy of serious consideration. Hov- 
land, Janis, and Kelley (1953. p- 21) 
distinguish two bases for credibility: €x- 
pertness and trustworthiness. In other 
words, an agent may be perceived as 
Possessing credibility because he is likely 
to know the truth, or because he is 
likely to tell the truth. ‘Trustworthiness, 
in turn, may be related to over-all 
respect, likemindedness, and lack of 
vested interest. 


3. It is proposed that the three proc- 
esses differ in terms of the way in which 
prepotency is achieved. (a) To the ex- 
tent that the induced response becomes 
prepotent—that is, becomes a “distin- 
guished path” relative to alternative 
response possibilities—because the indi- 
vidual’s choice behavior is limited, in- 
fluence will tend to take the form of 
compliance. This may happen if the 
individual is pressured into the induced 
response, OF if alternative responses are 
blocked. The induced response thus 
becomes prepotent because it is, es- 
sentially, the only response permitted: 
the individual sees himself as having no 
choice and as being restricted to this 
particular alternative. (b) To the ex- 
tent that the induced response becomes 
prepotent because the requirements of 
a particular role are delineated, influ- 
ence will tend to take the form of identi- 
fication. This may happen if the situa- 
tion is defined in terms of a particular 
role relationship and the demands of 
that role are more Or less clearly 
specified; for instance, if this role is 
made especially salient and the expec- 
tations deriving from it dominate the 
field. Or it may happen if alternative 
roles are made ineffective because the 
situation is ambiguous and consensual 
validation is lacking. The induced re- 
sponse thus becomes prepotent because 
it is one of the few alternatives available 
to the individual: his choice behavior 
may be unrestricted, but his opportunity 
for selecting alternative responses 1S 
limited by the fact that he is operating 
exclusively from the point of view of a 

articular role system. (c) Finally, to 
the extent that the induced response 
becomes prepotent because, there has 
been a reorganization in the individual s 
conception of means-ends relationships, 


influence will tend to take the form of 
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internalization. This may happen if the 
implications of the induced response 
for certain important values—implica- 
tions of which the individual had been 
unaware heretofore—are brought out, or 
if the advantages of the induced re- 
sponse as a path to the individual’s 
goals, compared to the various alterna- 
tives that are available, are made appar- 
ent. The induced response thus becomes 
prepotent because it has taken on a 
new meaning: as the relationships be- 
tween various means and ends become 
restructured, it emerges as the preferred 
course of action in terms of the person’s 
own values. 

Depending, then, on the nature of 
these three antecedents, the influence 
process will take the form of compliance, 
identification, or internalization. Each 
of these corresponds to a characteristic 
pattern of internal responses—thoughts 
and feelings—in which the individual 
engages as he accepts influence. The 
resulting changes will, in turn, be dif- 
ferent for the three processes, as indi- 
cated in the second half of the table. 
Here, again, it is assumed that there 
are no systematic quantitative differ- 
ences between the processes, but rather 
qualitative variations in the subsequent 
histories of behavior adopted through 
each process. 

1. It is proposed that the processes 
differ in terms of the subsequent condi- 
tions under which the induced response 
will be performed or expressed. (a) 
When an individual adopts an induced 
response through compliance, he tends 
to perform it only under conditions of 
surveillance by the influencing agent. 
These conditions are met if the agent is 
physically present, or if he is likely to 
find out about the individual’s actions. 
(b) When an individual adopts an in- 
duced response through identification, 


he tends to perform it only under con- 
ditions of salience of his relationship 
to the agent. That is, the occurrence of 
the behavior will depend on the extent 
to which the person’s relationship to the 
agent has been engaged in the situation. 
Somehow this relationship has to be 
brought into focus and the individual 
has to be acting within the particular 
tole that is involved in the identifica- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that he is consciously aware 
of the relationship; the role can be 
activated without such awareness. (C) 
When an individual adopts an induced 
response through internalization, he 
tends to perform it under conditions of 
relevance of the values that were initially 
involved in the influence situation. The 
behavior will tend to occur wheneve! 
these values are activated by the issues 
under consideration in a given situa 
tion, quite regardless of surveillance or 
salience of the influencing agent. This 
does not mean, of course, that the be 
havior will occur every time it becomes 
relevant. It may be out-competed by 
other responses in certain situations: 
The probability of occurrence with 4 
given degree of issue relevance will de- 
i on the strength of the internalize 

ehavior, 

2. It is hypothesized that responses 
adoped through the three processes wil 
differ in terms of the conditions unde 
which they will subsequently be aban- 
doned or changed. (a) A response 
adopted through compliance will be 
abandoned if it is no longer perceive 
as the best path toward the attainment 
of social rewards. (b) A response 
adopted through identification will Þe 
abandoned if it is no longer perceive 
as the best path toward the maintenance 
or establishment of satisfying self-de- 
fining relationships, (c) A response 
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adopted through internalization will 
be abandoned if it is no longer per 
ceived as the best path toward the 
maximization of the individual’s val- 
ucs. 

3. Finally, it is hypothesized that re- 
sponses adopted through the three proc- 
esses will differ from each other along 
certain qualitative dimensions. These 
can best be summarized, perhaps, by 
referring to the type of behavior system 
in which the induced response is €m- 
bedded. (a) Behavior adopted through 
compliance is part of a system of ex- 
ternal demands that characterize a spe- 
cific setting. In other words, it is part 
of the rules of conduct that an indi- 
vidual learns in order to get along 1M 
a particular situation or series of situa- 
tions. The behavior tends to be related 
to the person’s values only in an 1m- 
strumental rather than an intrinsic way. 
As long as opinions, for example, remain 
at that level, the individual will tend 
to regard them as not really representa- 
tive of his true beliefs. (>) Behavior 
adopted through identification 1S, part 
of a system of expectations defining a 
particular role—whether this 1S the 
role of the other which he is taking over 


or a role reciprocal to the other's. This 
behavior will be regarded by the person 
as representing himself, and may in 
fact form an important aspect of him- 
self. It will tend to be isolated, however, 
from the rest of the person’s values— 
to have little interplay with them. In 
extreme cases, the system in which the 
induced response is embedded may 
be encapsulated and function almost 
like a foreign body within the person. 
The induced responses here will be rel- 
atively inflexible and stereotyped. (c) 
Behavior adopted through internaliza- 
tion is part of an internal system. It is 
fitted into the person’s basic framework 
of values and is congruent with it. This 
does not imply complete consistency: 
the degree of consistency can vary for 
different individuals and different areas 
of behavior. It does mean, however, 
that there is some interplay between 
the new beliefs and the rest of the per- 
son’s values. The new behavior can 
serve to modify existing beliefs and can 
in turn be modified by them. As a result 
of this interaction, behavior adopted 
through internalization will tend to be 
relatively idiosyncratic, flexible, com- 
plex, and differentiated. 


43 Outsiders 
HOWARD S. BECKER 


All social groups make rules and at- 
tempt, at some times and under some 
circumstances, to enforce them. Social 
tules define situations and the kinds of 
behavior appropriate to them, specifying 
some actions as “right” and forbidding 
others as “wrong.” When a tule is en- 
forced, the person who is supposed to 
have broken it may be seen as a special 
kind of person, one who cannot be 
trusted to live by the rules agreed on by 
the group. He is regarded as an outsider. 

The outsider—the deviant from 
group tules—has been the subject of 
much speculation, theorizing, and scien- 
tific study. What laymen want to know 
about deviants is: why do they do it? 
How can we account for their rule- 
breaking? What is there about them 
that leads them to do forbidden things? 
Scientific research has tried to find an- 
swers to these questions. In doing so it 
has accepted the common-sense premise 
that there is something inherently dc- 
viant (qualitatively distinct) about acts 
that break (or seem to break) social 
rules. It has also accepted the common- 
sense assumption that the deviant act 
occurs because some characteristic of 
the person who commits it makes it 
necessary or inevitable that he should. 
Scientists do not ordinarily question the 
label “deviant” when it is applied to 
particular acts or people but rather take 
it as given. In so doing, they accept 


the values of the group making the judg- 
ment. 

It is easily observable that different 
groups judge different things to be de- 
viant. This should alert us to the possi- 
bility that the person making the judg- 
ment of deviance, the process by which 
that judgment is arrived at, and the situ- 
ation in which it is made may all be 
intimately involved in the phenomenon 
of deviance, To the degree that the 
common-sense view of deviance and the 
Scientific theories that begin with its 
Premises assume that acts that break 
tules are inherently deviant and thus 
take for granted the situations and proc: 
esses of judgment, they may leave out 
an Important variable, 

Another, Sociological view is more rel- 
ativistic. It identifies deviance as the fail- 
ure to obey group rules, Once we have 
described the rules a group enforces 0? 
its members, we can say with some pre 
cision whether or not a person has v10- 
lated them and is thus, on this view, 
deviant. 
This view is closest to my own, but i 
fails to give sufficient weight to the am- 
biguities that arise in deciding which 
rules are to be taken as the yardstick 
against which behavior is measured an! 
judged deviant. A society has many 
Soups, each with its own set of rules, 
and people belong to many groups simul- 
taneously. A person may break the rules 
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of one group by the very act of abiding 
by the rules of another group. Is he, 
then, deviant? Proponents of this defini- 
tion may object that while ambiguity 
may arise with respect to the tules pe- 
culiar to one or another group in society, 
there are some rules that are very gener- 
ally agreed to by everyone, in which case 
the difficulty does not arise. This, of 
course, is a question of fact, to be settled 
by empirical research. I doubt there are 
many such areas of consensus and think 
it wiser to use a definition that allows 
us to deal with both ambiguous and un- 
ambiguous situations. 


Deviance and the responses of others 
The sociological view I have just dis- 
cussed defines deviance as the infraction 
of some agreed-upon rule. It then goes 
on to ask who breaks rules, and to search 
for the factors in their personalities and 
life situations that might account for the 
infractions, This assumes that those who 
have broken a rule constitute a homo- 
geneous category, because they have 
committed the same deviant act. 

_ Such an assumption seems to me to 
ignore the central fact about deviance: 
it is created by society. I do not mean 
this in the way it is ordinarily under- 
stood, in which the causes of deviance 
are located in the social situation of the 
deviant or in “social factors” which 
prompt his action. I mean, rather, that 
social groups create deviance by making 
the rules whose infraction constitutes 
deviance, and by applying those rules to 
Particular people and labeling them as 
Outsiders. From this point of view, de- 
viance is not a quality of the act the 
Person commits, but rather a con- 
Sequence of the application by others 
of rules and sanctions to an “offender.” 


The deviant is one to whom that label 
has successfully been applied; deviant 
behavior is behavior that people so 
label. 

Since deviance is, among other things, 
a consequence of the responses of others 
to a person’s act, students of deviance 
cannot assume that they are dealing 
with a homogeneous category when they 
study people who have been labeled de- 
viant. That is, they cannot assume that 
these people have actually committed a 
deviant act or broken some rule, because 
the process of labeling may not be in- 
fallible; some people may be labeled 
deviant who in fact have not broken a 
rule. Furthermore, they cannot assume 
that the category of those labeled de- 
viant will contain all those who actually 
have broken a rule, for many offenders 
may escape apprehension and thus fail 
to be included in the population of “de- 
viants” they study. Insofar as the cate- 

ory lacks homogeneity and fails to in- 

clude all the cases that belong in it, one 
cannot reasonably expect to find com- 
mon factors of personality or life situa- 
tion that will account for the supposed 
deviance. 

What, then, do people who have been 
labeled deviant have in common? At the 
least, they share the label and the experi- 
ence of being labeled as outsiders. I will 
begin my analysis with this basic similar- 
ity and view deviance as the product of a 
transaction that e place >o 

jal group and one who IS views 
a D a a rule-breaker. I will 
2 d with the personal and 
be less concerne á 
i -tics of deviants than 
social characteristics ©! rote 
with the process by which they co 


tatements of this 
aum (1951), and 
position very 


rtant earlier Sl 
d in Tannenbi 
article stating @ 
Kitsuse (1962). 


1 The most impo 


similar to mine is 
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be thought of as outsiders and their 
reactions to that judgment. 

The degree to which other people will 
respond to a given act as deviant varies 
greatly. Several kinds of variation seem 
worth noting. First of all, there is varia- 
tion over time. A person believed to 
have committed a given “deviant” act 
may at one time be responded to much 
more leniently than he would be at some 
other time. The occurrence of “drives” 
against various kinds of deviance illus- 
trates this clearly. At various times, en- 
forcement officials may decide to make 
an all-out attack on some particular kind 
of deviance, such as gambling, drug ad- 
diction, or homosexuality. It is obviously 
much more dangerous to engage in one 
of these activities when a drive js on 
than at any other time. (In a very in- 
teresting study of crime news in Colo- 
tado newspapers, Davis (1952) found 
that the amount of crime Teported in 
Colorado newspapers showed very little 
association with actual changes in the 
amount of crime taking place in Colo- 
rado. And, further, that peoples’ esti- 
mate of how much increase there had 
been in crime in Colorado was asso- 
ciated with the increase in the amount 
of crime news but not with any increase 
in the amount of crime.) 

The degree to which an act will be 
treated as deviant depends also on who 
commits the act and who feels he has 
been harmed by it. Rules tend to be ap- 
plied more to some persons than others, 
Studies of juvenile delinquency make 
the point clearly. Boys from middle-class 
areas do not get as far in the legal proc- 
ess when they are apprehended as do 
boys from slum areas. The middle-class 
boy is less likely, when picked up by the 
police, to be taken to the station; less 
likely when taken to the station to be 
booked; and it is extremely unlikely that 


he will be convicted and sentenced (see 
Cohen & Short, 1961). This variation 
occurs even though the original infrac- 
tion of the rule is the same in the two 
cases. Similarly, the law is differentially 
applied to Negroes and whites. It is well 
known that a Negro believed to have 
attacked a white woman is much more 
likely to be punished than a white man 
who commits the same offense; it 15 
only Slightly less well known that a 
Negro who murders another Negro is 
much less likely to be punished than a 
white man who commits murder (sce 
Garfinkel, 1949). This, of course, 5 
one of the main points of Sutherland’s 
analysis of white-collar crime: crimes 
committed by corporations are almost 
always prosecuted as civil cases, but the 
same crime committed by an individual 
is ordinarily treated as a criminal offense 
(Sutherland, 1940). 

Some rules are enforced only when 
they result in certain consequences. The 
unmarried mother furnishes a clear €x- 
ample. Vincent (1961) points out that 
illicit sexual relations seldom result in 
Severe punishment or social censure fot 
the offenders, If, however, a girl becomes 
pregnant as a result of such activities the 
Teaction of others is likely to be severe- 
(The illicit Pregnancy is also an inter- 
esting example of the differential en- 
orcement of rules on different cate- 
gones of People. Vincent notes that 
unmarried fathers escape the severe cen- 
Sure visited on the mother.) 

XY Tepeat these commonplace 0b- 
servations? Because, taken together, they 
Support the proposition that deviance is 
not a simple quality, present in some 
Kinds of behavior and absent in others- 
Rather, it is the product of a process 
which involves Tesponses of other people 
to the behavior. The same behavior may 

€ an infraction of the rules at one time 
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and not at another; may be an infrac- 
tion when committed by one person, 
but not when committed by another; 
some rules are broken with impunity, 
others are not. In short, whether a given 
act is deviant or not depends in part on 
the nature of the act (that is, whether 
or not it violates some rule) and in part 
on what other people do about it. 

Some people may object that this is 
merely a terminological quibble, that 
one can, after all, define terms any way 
he wants to and that if some people 
want to speak of rule-breaking behavior 
as deviant without reference to the reac- 
tions of others they are free to do so. 
This, of course, is true. Yet it might be 
worthwhile to refer to such behavior as 
tule-breaking behavior and reserve the 
term deviant for those labeled as deviant 
by some segment of socicty. I do not 
insist that this usage be followed. But 
it should be clear that insofar as a scien- 
tist uses “deviant” to refer to any rule- 
breaking behavior and takes as his sub- 
ject of study only those who have been 
labeled deviant, he will be hampered by 
the disparities between the two cate- 
gorics, 

If we take as the object of our atten- 
tion behavior which comes to be labeled 
as deviant, we must recognize that we 
cannot know whether a given act will 
be categorized as deviant until the re- 
sponse of others has occurred. Deviance 
is not a quality that lies in behavior it- 
Self, but in the interaction between the 
person who commits an act and those 
who respond to it. 


Whose rules? 

I have been using the term “outsiders” 
to refer to those people who are judged 
by others to be deviant and thus to 


stand outside the circle of “normal” 
members of the group. But the term 
contains a second meaning, whose anal- 
ysis leads to another important set of 
sociological problems: “outsiders,” from 
the point of view of the person who is 
labeled deviant, may be the people who 
make the rules he had been found guilty 
of breaking. i 

Social rules are the creation of specific 
social groups. Modern societies are not 
simple organizations in which everyone 
agrees on what the rules are and how 
they are to be applied in specific situa- 
tions. They are, instead, highly differ- 
entiated along social class lines, ethnic 
lines, occupational lines, and cultural 
lines. These groups need not and, in 
fact, often do not share the same rules. 
The problems they face in dealing with 
their environment, the history and tradi- 
tions they carry with them, all lead to 
the evolution of different sets of rules. 
Insofar as the rules of various groups 
conflict and contradict one another, 
there will be disagreement about the 
kind of behavior that is proper in any 
given situation. 

Italian immigrants who went on mak- 
ing wine for themselves and their friends 
during Prohibition were acting properly 
by Italian immigrant standards, but were 
breaking the law of their new country 
(as, of course, were many of their Old 
American neighbors). Medical patients 
who shop around for a doctor may, from 
pective of their own group, be 
is necessary to protect their 
making sure they get what 
he best possible doctor; 


the pers 
doing what 
health by 1 
seems to them t t ; 
but, from the perspective of the physi- 
cian, what they do is wrong because it 
breaks down the trust the patient ought 
to put in his physician. The lower-class 
delinquent who fights for his “turf 
is only doing what he considers neces- 
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conformity that have been formally ana- 
lyzed by Willis (1964) and labeled 
congruence and movement. At the 
purely descriptive level, the congruence 
criterion requires that conformity (or 
nonconformity) be measured in terms 
of the extent of agreement between a 
given response and the normative ideal. 
The movement criterion dictates the 
measurement of conformity (positive or 
negative) in terms of a change in re- 
sponse resulting in a greater or lesser 
degree of congruence, 

When these two aspects of social re- 
sponse are not conscienciously differenti- 
ated, paradoxes can result. This may be 
readily shown in the recent work of 
Walker and Heyns (1962) in which 
conformity was quite explicitly defined 
in terms of, and only in terms of, move- 
ment: “Let us define conformity as 
movement toward some norm or stand- 
ard and nonconformity as movement 
away from such a norm or standard 
[p. 51.” 

The implication of this definition, 
standing alone as it does, is clearly that 
an individual complying fully with the 
norm or standard from the beginning 
cannot be considered to reveal conform- 
ity. Walker and Heyns evidently con- 
templated this dilemma, since later on 
the same page they stated, “To describe 
a person or a group as conformist on the 
basis of a single observation implies an 
earlier state in which the degree of 
agreement with the norm was not so 
great.” This would mean that an indi- 
vidual who had moved only slightly from 
a position of extreme nonconformity 
would be considered more conforming 
than one who had from the outset 
matched the norm. 

Tt becomes apparent, then, that con- 
gruence conformity and the potential 
for movement conformity are actually 


perfectly and inversely related! The mie 
ing of these two aspects of conformity, 
or the failure to recognize one or the 
other, doubtless explains much of the 
confusion encountered in attempts to 
understand the workings of “conform: 
ity” at the global level, For purposes r 
understanding, it is accordingly essentia 
to maintain a strict distinction between 
these inversely related aspects of con- 
formity. : 

At a somewhat more psychological 
level, a roughly analogous distinction 
can be made between habituation tO 
past social demands which have as 
continuity in the present, as exemplific 
by musical preferences and aversions 
(Beloff’s “conventionality,” the congru- 
ence criterion), or a reaction to oe 
immediate influence, as exemplified by 
compliance with a request to leave the 
room (Beloff’s “acquiescence,” the move 
ment criterion), 


Unidimensional approaches 
Another jn, 
View of res 
the tenden 
mension o 
formity at 
thing else, 
independene 
in this con 
made by 
his work 
orderings: 


adequacy in the customaly 
ponse to social influence $$ 
cy to cast it into a single di- 
f response, with perfect mE 
one end and perfect some 
Usually nonconformity °" 
€, at the other. Instructive 
nection is an observation 
DeSoto (1961) in reporting ne 
on the predilection for sap, 
á “In the theorizings of soc! 
Scientists about society and culture [ths 
Predilection] shows up as a stubbort 
urge somehow to reduce discrepar"! 
orderings of people, or classes, Or oe 
tures, to single orderings [p. 22]. ; 
. Cse unidimensional approaches 
give rise to the classical bipolar sooner 
tion of conformity-nonconformity, T ; 
as the J curve formulation of Floyd A 
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port (1934); or to the conformity-inde- 
pendence variant, seen in the work of 
Asch (1951, 1956), Marie Jahoda 
(1959), and many others. Throughout 
the literature on social influence, one 
sees a view of perfect conformity as an 
cxact matching of one and only onc 
group-approved position along the re- 
sponse continuum, which stands in con- 
trast to an opposite response location, 
viewed cither as nonconformity or indc- 
pendence, Although Walker and Heyns 
(1962) constitute an exception, there 
appears to be some tendency for those 
adopting the nonconformity contrast to 
think of conformity as being like others, 
while those employing the independence 
Contrast typically view conformity as 
becoming more like others. Clearly, the 
first formulation is appropriately ad- 
dressed to the congruence criterion, 
whereas the second applies to movement. 

In what follows, we are concerned 
Primarily with the movement criterion, 
the one customarily employed in experi- 
mental social psychology, particularly in 
Studies of convergence. Nonetheless, we 
wish to stress our belief that, ultimately, 
both criteria must be rigorously ana- 
lyzed, thoroughly investigated empiri- 
cally, and fully interrelated with one 
another, ‘ 

Bearing in mind specifically the move- 
ment criterion, consider the hypothetical 
case of an individual who consistently 
Tesponds negatively to any and all social 
pressures. Where can he be located 
along the conformity-independence di- 
mension? Obviously he is not a con- 
e but, equally apparent, he can- 
ne € considered independent. Nor can 
= be placed at any intermediate pos! 

on. Actually, he is maximally depend- 
ae since his behavior is highly pre- 
tba from a knowledge of the social 

ires to which he is exposed, but 


at the same time he is minimally con- 
forming. There is no place for this “anti- 
conformist” and yet a place must be 
provided—not because such perfect anti- 
conformists are known to exist “bor 
because there is no logical reason that 
one could not exist, and also because 
such negativistic behavior tendencies 
have often been observed in more atten- 
uated form. It can be shown that a 
two-dimensional model of social rs 
sponse is capable of resolving this di- 
lemma. 


A two-dimensional approach 


A two-dimensional model of social re- 
sponse, applying to the movement cri- 
terion and to binary judgments, has 
recently been suggested by Willis (1963) 
and adapted in research by Willis and 
Hollander (1964a) and Hollander and 
Willis (1964). This model stipulates 
two dimensions of response, the first of 
which is dependence-independence, or 
merely independence. The second is con- 
formity-anticonformity, or net conform- 
ity. These are orthogonal of one another, 
not in the sense of being uncorrelated 
(the extent of the correlation being an 
empirical matter and varying from situ- 
ation to situation), but rather in the 
same sense that one plots two such 
obviously correlated variables as height 
and weight against orthogona coordi- 
nates. In the initial conception of the 
model, the response space, which defines 
the limits of possible patterns of re- 
sponding over trials, is an isosceles 
triangle with vertices labeled Conform- 
ity and Anticonformity along the net 
conformity dimension, and Independ- 
t the vertex formed by the con- 
two equal sides. These 
t three basic modes of 


ence, 4 
junction of the 


vertices represen 
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responding to social pressure, defined 
descriptively (operationally) as follows: 

Pure conformity. Viewed telative to 
the movement criterion, this consists of 
maximal and completely consistent 
movement in the direction of greater 
congruence. This descriptive definition 
stands in contrast to the conceptual 
definition of conformity given earlicr, 

Pure independence. This behavior is 
describable within the triangular model 
as a total lack of movement from pre- 
exposure to postexposure Tesponses. In 
psychological terms, such behavior 
would occur when (but not only when) 
the individual perceives relevant norma- 
tive expectancies, but does not tely upon 
them as guides to his behavior, 

Pure anticonformity, This corresponds 
to movement that is maximal and com- 
pletely consistent (like pure conformity), 
but in the direction of lesser congruence, 
Also like conformity, anticonformity 
implies dependence upon the normative 
expectancies, but of a negative kind. 

Crutchfield has conceived of conform- 
ity and its alternatives in similar terms. 
Although he usually speaks of counter- 
formity rather than anticonformity, 
essentially the same three modes of 
responding are considered to be inter- 
related as the vertices of a triangle 
(Krech, Crutchfield, & Ballachey, 1962, 
Pp. 506-507). Crutchfield and his as- 
sociates have not embarked upon ex- 
periinentation on counterformity be- 
havior, but he has discussed some of the 
personality characteristics of “the coun- 
terforming personality” (Crutchfield, 
1962, 1963). 

Our own experimentation derivin 
from the Willis triangular model has 
revealed significant differences both in 
the factors producing the various modes 

of response and in the reactions cach 
has elicited from observers. As a demon- 


stration of the variables producing con- 
formity and nonconformity of both 
the independence and anticonforming 
varieties, Willis and Hollander (19643) 
induced large and highly significant 
differences in patterns of responding 
among three experimental conditions 
in line with the three modes of this 
triangular model, The significance 
of this experiment resides in the a 
that it indicates the possibility © 
cvoking in considerable strength al 
three modes of reactions specified by this 
triangular model, thus supporting the 
two-dimensional view as more adequate 
than the usual unidimensional onc. I? 
this Connection, it should be noted a 
(a) the conformity-independence mode 
iS a special case of the two-dimension@ 
formulation, and (b) it is perfectly satis- 
factory so long as negativistic tendencies 
are absent, that is, so long as all mov 
ment is in the direction of greate! 
congruence, 

Another kind of support comes from 
an experiment by Hollander and Willis 
(1964) in which it was found that sub- 
Jects reacted differently to independence 
and anticonformity on the part of part: 
ners, Tt follows that these two kinds 0 
nonconformity must be distinguishe¢, 
not only as modes of social response, but 
also in their differential social stimulus 
values, 

A refinement of the triangular model, 
the diamond model, was subsequently 
developed. It takes acconnt of a fourt? 
mode of response, Variability or “Sel 
anticonformity”? (Willis, 1965a; willis 
& Hollander, 1064b), Pure variability 
behavior would be exhibited by a subje? 
who always changes his mind fro™ 
mitial to subsequent judgments on cae 
trial. Tt can be considered as a kind a 
“inverted” independence, insofar as 1™ 
variable change precludes taking into 3° 
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count normative expectancies. That is, if 
a subject always changes his response m 
a two-choice situation, his postexposure 
responses are predictable from his pre- 
exposure responses but not from the 
source of social pressure defining on cach 
trial onc of the two responses as correct. 
Such variability behavior, except in di- 
luted form, is probably rare. Still, a 
rather dramatic instance of this gencral 
kind of behavior has been reported by 
Aronson and Carlsmith (1962). In their 
experiment, and one would expect in 
general, variability or sclf-anticonform- 
itv was associated with negative, or at 
least very low, self-esteem. 

Several experiments have now been 
conducted within the framework of the 
diamond model (Willis, 1965b, 19656, 
1966), with results demonstrating its 
tescarch utility, The most detailed expli- 
cation of the underlying logic, including 
the rationale for replacing the triangular 
response space with the diamond, is to 
be found in Willis (19658). í 

This concludes our descriptive analysis 
of conformity and nonconformity. In 
the following sections we turn to a con- 
sideration of both earlier and recent 
conformity research in light of the fore- 
going but at a more psychological (i-¢. 
inferential or explanatory) level. 


Studies of movement conformity 

The classic study of Muzafer Sherif 
(1935) provided a model for much sub- 
sequent work on group conformity. 
Earlier, Arthur Jenness (19324, 1932b) 
had conducted experiments in which 
Subjects judged the number of beans m 
a bottle, then discussed this judgment 
with others to arrive at a single judg- 
ment, after which each made a second 
set of individual judgments. Results con- 
Sistently indicated convergence (i.e. 


movement) towards a group standard. 
Sherif employed a comparable research 
paradigm but used the autokinetic phe- 
nomenon as the basis for his stimulus. 
In the absence of physical cues to 
distance and with the requirement for 
absolute judgments, he found a marked 
tendency for the perceptual judgments 
of subjects to converge in this highly 
ambiguous situation. 

A number of studies followed which 
varied the Sherif procedure, employing 
a variety of stimuli and tasks, all within 
the framework of conformity in terms of 
perceptual convergence (e.g., Asch, 
1951, 1956; Crutchfield, 1955; Schon- 
bar, 1945). In a related vein, the studies 
of Mausner (1953, 19542), Kelman 
(1950), and Luchins and Luchins 
(1961) manipulated the reinforcement 
of accuracy and the alleged character- 
istics of a partner in order to determine 
their effects on the degree of movement. 
In general, reinforcing the subject for 
accuracy of his own responses leads to 
a decrease in conformity as measured by 
the convergence procedure, and the net 
effect, therefore, seems to be to increase 
independence from the partner or group. 
Conversely, perceptions of the other(s) 
as more competent or of higher status 
than the subject usually result in greater 
conformity. : 

Such studies highlight the impor- 
tance of the immediately preceding 
information supporting one’s own ac- 
curacy in determining nonconformity. 
However, the source of this supporting 
information appears to be critical. 
Hollander, Julian, and Haaland (1965) 
have recently demonstrated that prior 
agreement from other subjects, rather 
than from the experimenter, leads to 
higher subsequent movement conform- 
ity. Furthermore, as predicted, the pat- 
tern of conformity varied over time. 
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Thus, the condition with complete prior 
support produced more initial conform- 
ity than either of two conditions of less 
prior support, but the decrement in con- 
formity over trials was also most marked 
for this condition. 

Other studies have manipulated the 
credibility, prestige, or competence of 
the source of judgments and have found 
that subjects are affected by sources 
having these attributes more than by 
those who do not possess them (eg; 
Croner & Willis, 1961; Gerard, 1954; 
Kidd & Campbell, 1955; Mausner, 
1954b; Wolf, 1959). The results con- 
sistently indicate predictable situational 
sources of conformity and nonconform- 
ity in terms of the perception of the 
influence source—whether a co-worker, 
a group, or an experimenter. 

By and large, even with its productive 
features, this line of investigation (i.e., 
the Sherif construction of conformity 
as perceptual convergence, and related 
approaches) has tended to further a view 
which is still in popular currency, 
namely, that there exists a general norm 
equally applicable to all group members. 
The limitations of this assumption of 
norm homogencity, as we can term it, 
are considered in some detail in a later 
section. Briefly, it involves the concep- 
tion of a standard of conduct as a place 
on a continuum where some consensus 
rests, and is associated historically with 
Floyd Allport’s J curve description of 
conforming behavior on a collective level 
as an accumulation of approved re- 
sponses at one end of the response con- 
tinuum (Allport, 1934). A more ade- 
quate view allows the definition of 
conformity to vary as a function of the 
status of the actor (Hollander, 1958, 
1959, 1960, 1961). 

A second criticism that can be leveled 
against the traditional work on percep- 


tual convergence is that it is heavily 
biased against the clicitation of non- 
conformity. It shares with almost all 
psychological experimentation the fea 
ture of very high experimenter status 
as measured relative to the subject. TyPr 
cally, experimenters create influence as- 
sertions directed at producing me 
ment conformity by the constructions 
of the situations they pose to subjects, 
‘specially through instructional sets an4 
task materials. The demand character 
istics (Orne, 1962) implicit in this sub- 
ject-experimenter relationship tend tO 
force one kind of modal response. l 
Milgram (1965) has recently reporte? 
an experiment closer to the substance 9 
a real-life problem and involving a test 
of experimenter influence. It is illumi- 
nating in several ways. As the expel 
menter, he instructed subjects to ad- 
minister what was falsely thought to be 
a painful shock to another (mock) sub- 
ject. In one set of experimental condi- 
tions, two other mock subjects either 
agreed to administer the shock or 1° 
fused to do so. He found significantly 
more subjects refusing to administe’ 
shock if the other “subjects” would n° 
than he did when they were instructet 
to do so with no others present. wha 
is particularly striking is that he foun 
NO significant differences in wi lingn 
to give shock between subjects run yah 
two other compliant subjects and those 
run alone. The very presence of the 
experimenter so biased the situation ™ 
favor of compliance that results pom 
the confederates-complying and the con 
federates-refusing conditions are not d 
rectly comparable. 
Teater u 
dures in 


pr oct- 


Si 'xperimenta 
€ of experimen is 


which the experimenter i 
perceived by the subject as incompcte? 
obnoxious, vulgar, or needlessly cruel (4 
rationale was provided in the Milgra™ 
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study) might reveal varieties of behavior 
that have been to date rarely observed in 
the psychological laboratory. The ques- 
tion of the ethics of deception, which 
has deservedly received much attention 
recently (e.g, Kelman, 1966), is by- 
passed here because of space limitations. 
We emphasize, rather, that customary 
experimental techniques conspire with 
well-channeled habits of unidimensional 
thinking to foster a pervasive fixation on 
the conformity end of the spectrum and 
a particular neglect of negativistic reac- 
tions. 

On the more encouraging side, there 
appears to be increasing attention de- 
voted to the study of resistance to influ- 
ence, which is to say, the independence 
mode. In addition to the work of Asch 
and the Milgram experiment just noted, 
this tack is represented by V: aughan and 
Mangan (1963), Kiesler and Kiesler 
(1964), McGuire (1964), and Mc- 
Guire and Millman (1965)- 


The situation and conformity 

Among the situational variables that 
have been identified as affecting move- 
ment conformity are the ambiguity oF 
difficulty of the stimuli; the greater 
status, power, or competence of the 
influence source; the observable una- 
nimity of attractive others; and the gen- 
cral appropriateness of the act of con- 
formity to achieving a desired goal 
(Asch, 1951, 1956; Blake, Helson, & 
Mouton, 1956; Goldberg, 1954 Jackson 
& Saltzstein, 1958; Mausner & Block, 
1957; Thibaut & Strickland, 1956; 
Walker & Heyns, 1962). Further, the 
effects of these variables have usually 
been found to be enhanced by the 
requirement of a public response (e.g 
Argyle, 1957; Gorden, 1952; Mouton, 
Blake, & Olmstead, 1956), although the 
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seemingly simple distinction between 
public compliance and private accept- 
ance is in fact a complex one (Asch 
1959; Jahoda, 1959; Kiesler, 1969). 

The essential thrust of this work ie 
towards the understanding of conditions 
in the situation which do lead to pre- 
dictably greater conformity in the sense 
of convergence towards a group judg- 
ment. Psychologically, all of these effects 
appear to be explainable in terms of a 
heightened willingness to accept influ- 
ence as a feature of dependence (cf. 
Berkowitz, 1957). In this regard, Blake 
and Mouton (1961) have said: 


conformity behavior increases when it is 
necessary for an individual to rely more 
heavily on the responses of others in “making 
his own adjustment. Attitudes are more 
easily shifted than are reactions to factual or 
logical items, probably because attitudes are 
more social in character. Increasing the diffi- 
culty of items, reducing external cues which 
provide objective information, and increas- 
ing the strength of command in the direc- 
tion of the compliant behavior all serve to 
increase the effectiveness of conformity pres- 
sures in shifting a person’s response [p. Tul. 


While all of this may be demon- 
strably so, a question which requires 
additional study concerns the situational 
bases for nonconformity. Most theo- 
retical treatments are very lopsided in 
this respect. French’s (1956) otherwise 
instructive formal model of social power, 
for example, focuses almost exclusively 
on pressures towards increased consen- 
sus, with only the most oblique concern 
for factors affecting diversity. Zetter- 
berg’s (1957) axiomatic treatment of 
compliant actions also provides little 
consideration of motivational or situa- 
tional factors which would prevent a 
state of perfect agreement in the long 
run. 

There is another reason for this habit- 
ual neglect of nonconformity, over and 
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above the constraints of the traditional 
experimental paradigm. It is the wide- 
spread and highly questionable assump- 
tion that the situational and motiva- 
tional bases of nonconformity are identi- 
cal to those of conformity, but working in 
reverse, Taken literally, this assumption 
leads to the notion that knowledge about 
conformity means knowledge about non- 
conformity. This assumption of sym- 
metry, as it might be called, fails to 
take into account that there are usually 
multiple ways of not conforming op- 
posed to any particular manner of con- 
forming. Another source of asy 
arises from the fact that in groups larger 
than two, perfect consensus (congruence 
conformity) is always possible in prin- 
ciple, but perfect dissensus is not. 

Another entirely different kind of 
asymmetry that enters into social influ- 
ence, and which has been very little 
investigated as yet, concerns the rela- 
tionship between power over another 
and power to resist that other (Cart- 
wright, 1959). It was found by Croner 
and Willis (1961) that perceptions of 
differential competence on a prior task 
within dyads resulted in significant dif- 
ferences in influence transmitted in each 
direction during a subsequent task, as 
would be expected, but it was also ob- 
served that task similarity was a critical 
factor. French (1963) has advanced the 
interesting idea that power to influence 
and power to resist will be positively 
correlated in the case of persuasive power 
but negatively correlated in the case of 
coercive power. 


mmetry 


Personality and conformity 

Despite some voices raised to the con- 
trary (e.g., Crutchfield, 1955; Hovland 
& Janis, 1959; Tuddenham, 1959), it is 


increasingly clear that the search for 
sovereign attributes of a conforming pe 
sonality have not been especially frut 
ful. Truc, for any particular situation 
individual differences are invariably ol 
served, and these are often substantial, 
but it is also true that conformity in oo 
situation is not generally a very reliable 
Predictor of conformity in other “" 
tions. Although Vaughan (1964): < 
example, found some consistency a 
conformity or nonconformity for 2° i 
of the subjects he studied across fou 
Situations, the remainder were quite 
clearly affected differentially by the situ 
ations in terms of the amount of com 
formity manifested. says 
Additional examples are not lacking: 
Weiner and McGinnies (1961) w 
ducted a study of the relative levels © 
conformity by authoritarians and 0" 
authoritarians, finding no confirmation 
for their hypothesis that authoritarians 
conform more, Smith (1961) foun 
no relationship between conformity a" 
Barron’s Ego-Strength Scale (Barron 
1953). Using several measures growin’ 
out of the work of Schroder and Hunt, 
an investigation by Wilson (1960) wA 
ported his predictions regarding pe" 
sonality determinants of conformity for 
Some attitudinal stimuli, but not for £ 
series. of Perceptual stimuli. These m 
similar studies often fall back on the 
necessity to look further at the charac 
teristics of the situation, and how it }§ 
defined by the subjects, to account in 
principle for the apparent inconsiste™” 
cles in the observed patterns of behavior 
ne can conform or not conform in 
service of such a wide variety of persona 
needs and perceived instrumentaliti¢s 
as to permit only a very limited validity 
to the construct of the conforming Pe% 
sonality, 


Ar ius arliet 
The issue js reminiscent of the earl 
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one about leadership attributes. It will 
be recalled that a prolonged search for 
the general traits of leaders was suff- 
ciently discouraging as to produce a 
thoroughgoing reorientation of thought 
on the topic, with the situational de- 
terminants of leadership receiving al- 
most exclusive consideration for a time 
(see, e.g., Gouldner, 195°)- Eventually 
the pendulum swung back to a more 
moderate position, and today the im- 
portance of the situation continues to 
be stressed while the role of personal 
attributes (temperamental, intellective, 
and physical) as group resources 1$ also 
generally recognized (cf. Hollander & 
Julian, 1968). i 
Whether the issue is leadership or 
conformity, the recent penetrating treat- 
ment by Hunt (1965)' is especially 
noteworthy, pointing out as it did that 
personality factors are more likely to be 
most important in their interactions 
with situational factors rather than 1m 
any sense of total primacy Over them. 
For his data, which serve only an illus- 
trative function, differences among situ- 
ations accounted for somewhat morc 
variance than differences among persons. 
More to the present point, however, 1$ 
the fact that the interactions were More 
important than either, accounting for 4 
to 11 times the variance due to persons: 
In Hunt's own words, “Thus, it 1s 
neither the individual differences among 
subjects, per se, mor the variations 
among situations, per Se, that produce 
the variations in behavior. It is, rather, 
the interactions among these which are 
important [p. 83].” 7 
Related to the idea of the conforming 
personality is that of the “conforming 
society.” At least one experimental study 
(Milgram, 1961) has demonstrated con- 


1 This paper appears in Section III here —Eds- 
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sistent differences in amount of move- 
ment conformity between samples from 
two countries. Norwegian university 
students were observed to be more con- 
forming than French university students 
across all of five situations related to 
the Crutchfield procedure. Concerning 
these results, Milgram (1961) said, “No 
matter how the data are examined they 
point to greater independence among 
the French than among the Norwegians 
[p. 50].” He went on to relate this dif- 
ference in “independence” to differences 
in the two national cultures. 

Although it may be true that the 
French are the more independent, Mil- 
gram’s data do not actually allow this 
conclusion. There exists another equally 
tenable interpretation. If it is recalled 
that anticonformity, like conformity, is 
a variety of dependence (cf. the triangu- 
lar or diamond model of social response), 
it becomes apparent that one very real 
possibility is that the French group was 
exhibiting substantially stronger anti- 
conformity tendencies than the Nor- 
wegian group. If so, it could well be that 
the French subjects were at the same 
time less conforming but more de- 
pendent. While the Norwegians felt less 
free to not conform, the French may 
have felt less free to conform. Or, if 
one may put it this way, the French 
may have been in some degree conform- 
ing to a norm of anticonformity. l 

It should be borne im mind that this 
f the Milgram experi- 
ment remains speculative, because his 
data do not allow a direct test of it; 
and his data do not allow a test because 
they derive from experimentation based 
upon the conformity-independence para- 
digm. However, the main point is that 


conformity and dependence are not 


iv the distinction 
ically equivalent, and 
be ko bs maintained both in the 


interpretation 0! 
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design of research and in conceptual 
analyses. 

Whether or not Norway does in fact 
constitute a conforming society, a whole 
school of social criticism has developed 
around the theme that American culture 
can be so described (e.g., Riesman et al., 
1950; Whyte, 1956). The most char- 
acteristic tack in such critiques is to 
describe conventional behavior in mod- 
ern American society, label it conform- 
ity, invoke the “self-evident” premise 
that conformity is oppositional to indi- 
viduality or independence, and therefore 
conclude that modern society and its 
component institutions hamper con- 
structive initiative and are accordingly 
bad. 

Apart from the value-laden feature of 
this literature, it neglects and indeed 
often hides the particular psychological 
utility of conformity behavior. Under 
many circumstances an objective analysis 
of possible courses of action leads to the 
conclusion that conformity will most 
effectively serve the individual’s goals, 
whether these are social (e.g., need for 
approval) or nonsocial (e.g., need for 
food). From the assumption that all 
that qualifies as conformity, descrip- 
tively, is fully explainable in strictly 
social terms, an unfortunate confound- 
ing of description and explanation re- 
sults which obscures the necessary and 
distinct place of each, 

Although it is true that conformity 
and individuality are in opposition in- 
sofar as the perfect conformist cannot 
display individuality, they are in very 
imperfect opposition by virtue of the 
fact that even the most individualistic 
person often conforms. The hypothetical 
perfect individualist would not waste his 
energy and his status by not conforming 
in trivial ways—such as wearing red silk 
suits instead of gray flannel. Rather, he 


would feel free to not conform whenever 
something of importance to him was at 
stake, just as he would feel free to con- 
form whenever this had instrumental 
value. 

The distinction, already considered, 
between conventionality and acquies- 
cence (or, more generally, between con- 
gtuence and movement), is useful for 
liberating conventional behavior from 
the blanket stigma of acquiescent con- 
formity. Thus, the convention of wear- 
ing clothes in public cannot be treated 
as slavish conformity in the same sense 
as accommodating to any and all fads, 
indiscriminately, The former represents 
a long-term habituation to a patter? 
which has obvious advantages as 4 
necessary condition for normal social 
Interaction of almost all kinds; the latte! 
represents a series of short-term vicldings 
which, taken í 


in the aggregate, do not 
have any ger 


neral instrumentality. / 
mathematician is not considered lacking 
in initiative just because he adopts the 
conventional notation of mathematics 
for this is obviously a necessary precon- 
dition for the demonstration of whatever 
professional skills he may have. 

` Clearly, then, much of the social 
criticism regarding conformity is mis 
placed in that what an individual’s cul- 
ture teaches him may severely limit 
alternatives that are socially and psy 
chologically economical. His habits be- 
come conventionalized along the lines 
occasioned by cultural requirements that 
usually Encourage the self-sufficiency of 
a particular mode of behaving. As Asch 
(1959) has put it: 


Each social order confronts its members 
with a selected Portion of physical and S0- 
cial data, The most decisive feature of this 
selectivity is that it presents conditions lack 
ing in perceptible alternatives. There is nO 
alternative to the language of one’s group» 
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to the kinship relations ıt practices, to 
the dict that nourishes it, to the art it 
supports. The field of the individual is, espe- 
cially in a relatively closed society, in large 
measure circumscribed by what is included 
in the given cultural setting [p. 380]. 


Like the idea of a conforming per 
sonality, the conforming socicty concept 
appears to be of limited utility. A real- 
istic assessment of the precise limits of 
the utility of these concepts gill bergae 
Possible only after the correction of such 
ambiguities and confusions as have been 
discussed here lead to a less superficial 
level of analysis. 


Conformity-nonconformity and social 
exchange 
Another, very promising avenue to un- 
derstanding “conformity and noncon- 
formity is to be found in recent concep- 
tions of reciprocity and social exchange 
(Adams, 1965; Blau, 1964; Gouldner, 
1960; Homans, 1958, 1961; Jones, 1964; 
Thibaut & Kelley, 1959); which has 
tics both to reinforcement theory and to 
game theory. The approach is applicable 
to a study of social behavior either as 
response or as stimulus, although in this 
Section only the latter is considered. 
The social-exchange view construes 
conformity as a social process in which 
Positive effects are occasioned in inter- 
actions with others by manifestations of 
expected behavior, Seen in this light, 
conformity becomes either a deserved re- 
ward to others which smooths the path 
of interaction and provides for further 
prospects for rewarding exchange, OT as 
a payment in advance for anticipated 
rewards, In this latter regard, Jones 
(1965) has called attention again to the 
various ways in which conformity may 
be used as a technique of ingratiation. 
Phe ingratiation concept indicates onc 


instrumental basis for displaying con- 
formity in interaction which forms a 
counterpart to the more basic “deserved 
reward” conception. Moreover, it em- 
phasizes the potential alteration of cx- 
pectancies which is an essential feature 
of social interaction in the full sense of 
the term. 

Related to these schemes is the “idio- 
syncrasy credit” model (Hollander, 
1958, 1964), which looks upon conform- 
ity as one input to the accumulation 
of status in the form of positive impres- 
sions or “credit” awarded by others. ‘This 
credit then permits greater latitude for 
nonconformity under certain conditions. 
A basic feature of the idiosyncrasy credit 
model is the view that conformity and 
nonconformity are not invariably defined 
relative to a fixed norm to which every- 
one in the group is expected to comply 
equally, as in the Sherif paradigm. 
Rather, nonconforming behavior is seen 
to be variously defined by the group for 
any given actor depending upon how 
that actor is perceived. Conformity is 
thus considered to be to some degree 
person-specific and functionally related 
to status. That individuals of higher 
status or greater esteem have wider lati- 
tude for deviation has been widely ob- 
served and variously demonstrated in 
recent experiments by Berkowitz and 
Macaulay (1961), Hollander (1960, 
1961), Julian and Steiner (1961), Sa- 
bath (1964), and Wiggins, Dill, and 
Schwartz (1965). 

The consideration that when a person 
is perceived to have higher status his 
behavior is evaluated differently provides 
a useful bridge for understanding the 
relationship between conformity and the 
ential for the kinds of deviancy 


later pot 5 y 
E with leadership. Thus, the 
apparent paradox that leaders are said 


to be greater conformers to group norms 
o a 
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(Homans, 1950; Merei, 1949), while 
also being initiators of change reflected 
in seemingly nonconforming behavior, 
is handled within the idiosyncrasy credit 
model as a matter of sequence. Early 
conformity, in combination with such 
attributes as perceived competence, en- 
hances acceptance of later nonconform- 
ity. 

Nonconformity can also be viewed 
with regard to the distinction between 
common expectancies of a group regard- 
ing its members and those special ex- 
pectancies associated with high status, 
While there is more tolerance of non- 
conformity for the high-status person in 
some directions, there are greater restric- 
tions in others. These obligations are 
the particular role obligations associated 
with his position in the group. There 
are at least two reasons why the role 
obligations of high-status persons are 
more severely delimited (Hollander, 
1964, p. 227). First, because high status 
is perceived to hold greater self-deter- 
mination, those in high-status POsitions 
are assumed to be more tesponsible for 
their actions. Second, and no less 
critical, high status carries with it role 
demands which are more likely to affect 
important outcomes for the members of 
the group. 

The visibility associated with higher 
status also means that the outcome of 
any given act of nonconformity will be 
judged not only in terms of intentions 
but also in terms of the rewards it pro- 
duces for the group. Other things equal, 
the high-status group member’s behavior 
is more likely to be perceived as Providing 
good outcomes to the group, rather than 
bad. Norm violations are more often 
seen as instances of “productive noncon- 
formity” in the terminology of Pauline 
Pepinsky (1961). Uppermost here, how. 
ever, is the consideration that acts of an 


evidently nonconforming variety will be 
variously interpreted as a function of 
others’ perceptions of the actor based on 
their past experience with him, and in 
particular their imputation of motives 
to him (cf. Heider, 1958). Thus it has 
been found that the high-status person 
who conforms is seen to do so for intern- 
ally determined causes while the low- 
status person is seen to conform for 
externally determined causes (Thibaut & 
Riecken, 1955). Accordingly, the mo- 
tives seen to underlie the action wil 
vaty as a function of the actor’s pet 
ceived status and the related assumption 
that the high-status person is more 1? 
command of initiatives to do as he 
wishes, is 
It should follow, too, that when 1 
actions are scen to hurt the group, me 
high-status person will be held more 1e 
sponsible than would a low-status men” 
ber. This would hold in particular whet 
some basic role requirement, specific 
the position of the individual, 15 ne 
met. It is true that the acts of the high- 
status person are less likely to be per 
ceived negatively than those of a pY 
status person, but given that the ae 
tion of acts is equally unfavorable, ei 
high-status person will pay the highe 
social price. 
_ In sum, conformity and nonconforn 
ity are observed and evaluated as features 
of interaction which may influence H 


Subsequent action of others toward the 
actor. 


Conclusions and implications 

. 7 ud 
Let us now consider some salient CO" 
clusions, 

1. Current research on social sag 
ence is preoccupied with conformity 0 
an extent sufficient to produce a rean 
neglect of nonconformity. It should 
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evident from the numerous studies cited 
that conceptual and experimental work 
on nonconformity phenomena has Te 
ceived only a fraction of the attention 
devoted to the conformity side of the 
picture. The obvious implication is that 
a shift of emphasis is much needed. 

2. Current research is characterized 
by a failure to distinguish consistently 
between descriptive (phenotypic) and 
explanatory (genotypic) levels of anal- 
ysis. A mutual interdependence exists 
between the two levels of analysis, and 
refinements at either level can be ex- 
pected to facilitate progress at the other. 
In the area of social influence, however, 
the distinction has not been maintained 
as conscientiously as it might. An un- 
fortunate result is that it becomes very 
easy to overlook the fact that the same 
overt act, or the same kind of overt act, 
observed on different occasions, can COT- 
respond to a variety of underlying psy- 
chological states and processes. A second 
effect has been the almost total neglect 
of careful descriptive analysis; this in 
turn has led to the necessity of making 
the next point. f 

3. Current research is characterized 
by a nearly universal failure to distin- 
guish between two basically different 
descriptive criteria of conformity-non- 
conformity, here termed congruence and 
movement. Of writers known to US, only 
Halla Beloff (1958) has approached an 
explicit distinction of this kind. Her 
conventionality corresponds to congru- 
ence, while her acquiescence CO’ 
sponds to movement—at least SO it 
would seem from the kinds of measures 
she employed. She, like most others, 
considered only the conformity side of 
social influence. 

From a strictly descriptive or opeta- 
tional point of view, congruence refers 
to the proximity between the position of 


the response along the response con- 
tinuum and the point defining the 
normative ideal. Movement refers to 
changes in level of congruence from one 
occasion to another. The customary fail- 
ure to distinguish between the two is 
roughly analogous to a failure to dis- 
tinguish between hot and cold, since 
there is a perfect inverse relationship 
between the level of congruence and the 
potential for movement conformity. 

4. Current research is characterized 
by a persisting tendency to conceptualize 
conformity and its alternative(s) in an 
overly restrictive unidimensional man- 
ner. Here two versions of a two-dimen- 
sional approach to movement conform- 
ity were described. The first, a triangular 
model, is similar to a less fully articu- 
lated conceptualization by Crutchfield 
and his associates. Conformity, indc- 
pendence, and anticonformity (or coun- 
terformity) are considered to be inter- 
related as the vertices of a triangle. A 
refinement of the triangular model, the 
diamond model, introduces a fourth 
mode of response, variability or self- 
anticonformity. 

The unidimensionality of previous 
and current research was documented in 
a selective survey of the literature on 
movement conformity as a function of 
situational factors. y 

5. Current thinking on conformity 
and nonconformity often indulges in 
unwarranted value judgments. Here the 
reference was to the related ‘conforming 
personality” and “conforming society 

oints of view. The former fails to rec- 
ognize that interactions between per- 
sonality and situational factors are more 
a rtant than personality variables per 
impo i] to take into account 

Both also fail to : 
se. hat nonconformity, as well as 
the fact tha esent dependency. 
conformity, cam rept T CORR 
J ider both the individual’s 
One must const 
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freedom to not conform and his freedom 
to conform. At the societal level, a 
higher level of conformity does not 
necessarily imply a lower level of psy- 
chological freedom or individuality. 

6. Current thinking by social psy- 
chologists is frequently characterized by 
the simplistic and unwarranted assump- 
tion that conformity to the general 
group norms is defined alike for all mem- 
bers of the group. This assumption of 
norm homogeneity fails to incorporate 
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Human institutions and human societies 
often appear so well established and so 
powerful that they dominate individual 
men and escape human control alto- 
gether. Yet these leviathans are the 
products of something that we think of 
as being weaker than water—individual 
human choices. Every last one of them 
consists of human actions, including 
those uniquely human ones: the things 
men say. It is not true that these mon- 
sters consist of the actions of men and 
something more. They are the actions 
of men: they can be analyzed into indi- 
vidual actions with nothing left over. 
And if they consist of individual actions, 
they must be finally explained by the 


Abridged from ‘Fundamental Social Processes,” 
New York: Wiley, 1967, pp. 27-78, with permission of th 
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the effects of those group processes that 
produce variations in normative expe 
tations as a function of the status of the 
actor. These processes were discussed 1" 
terms of the idiosyncrasy credit formula- 
tion, and related to the social-exchang¢ 
view of interaction. From extensions 0 
this kind, a more adequate understand- 
ing of the mechanisms producing such 
group phenomena as leadership, innova 
tion, and deviance becomes possible. 


Fundamental processes of social exchange 


principles of individual behavior. Herts 
Our purpose is to show how the wea 
creates the strong, and how huma” 
choice creates social institutions. 


The basic Propositions 
Consider a 


4 je 
person performing what W 
call an actiy 


; ity; that is, some intelligible 
unit of voluntary behavior—voluntaty 
a the sense that it is not a mere reflex 
action like the familiar knee jerk. Sup” 
Pose the activity is baiting a hook on ^ 
fishing line and casting it into a po” 

ie first question we ask about such 4” 
activity is whether it is successful. Is the 
cast rewarded by a bite or at least a 15° 


chapter 1 in Neil Smelser (Ed.), Sociolog 


e author ang the publisher. 
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If the fisherman does get a bite, he is 
likely to repeat the activity. We sum up 
what happens in this and other examples 
of rewarded activity by stating our first 
proposition which, like all explanatory 
propositions, presents a relationship be- 
tween at least two variables.t In this 
case, the variables are the frequency 
with which the activity is rewarded and 
the probability that a person will per- 
form it. 


Proposition I The more often a per- 
son’s activity is rewarded, the more 
likely he is to perform the activity. 


We call this the success proposition- 
Like our other propositions, it is only 
approximately true. It implies that if 
an activity, once rewarded, is never Te- 
warded thereafter, the probability that 
a person will perform it will, sooner OT 
later, decrease to zero; that is, the per- 
son will cease to perform it at all. In the 
language of psychologists, the activity 
will become extinguished. But the prop- 
osition does not specify just how long 
“sooner or later” will be. Much depends 
on the pattern in which the reward 
comes. For a given number of rewards 
within a given period of time, the evi- 
dence is that a person will perform an 
activity less often if the rewards come at 
regular ratios—in our case, for example, 
a bite at every third cast—than if they 
come at irregular and random ratios. 
Furthermore, an activity onc ya 

at regular ratios will, when the reward 
ceases, become extinguished sooner than 
one rewarded at irregular ratios. One 0 
the reasons why people work so hard at 
fishing and keep on fishing even when 


1 For the basic propositions of behavioral PSY 
chology as applied to social behavior, see es- 
Pecially Skinner (1953), Staats & Staats (1963), 
Homans (1961). 


they have little success is that this activ- 
ity is almost always rewarded at irregular 
ratios. Yet Proposition I, although only 
approximately true, is true cnough for 
our purposes. 


Proposition II If in the past the occur- 
rence of a particular stimulus, or set of 
stimuli, has been the occasion in which 
a person's activity has been rewarded, 
then the more similar the present stim- 
uli are to the past ones, the more likely 
the person is to perform the activity, or 
some similar activity, now. 


We call this the stimulus proposition. 
Like the success proposition, the stimu- 
lus proposition is only approximately 
true, The crucial variable is the simi- 
larity of stimuli, but similarity may have 
many more than one dimension—things 
may be similar in different ways—and 
the subtleties of the psychology of per- 
ception are beyond the scope of this 
chapter. Moreover, the proposition as 
stated here says nothing about the re- 
lationship in time between the stimulus 
and the activity. If the original stimulus 
coincided with the rewarded activity in 
time, it is apt to be more effective in 
cliciting future activity than if it had 
occurred much earlier or later. If we use 
ordinary language, we Say that the per- 
son would be more likely to perceive the 
connection. ; 

The first two propositions imply an 
important tendency toward generaliza- 
tion in a person’s behavior. Both the 
stimulus and the activity may be gen- 
eralized. The fisherman, if he has been 
successful in fishing in a shady pool, will 
fish in other shady pools or even 1n pools 
that are quite dark. If he has been suc- 
cessful at one kind of fishing, he will be 
more eaget to try other kinds, and oe 
sports that are similar to fishing, such as 
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freedom to not conform and his freedom 
to conform. At the societal level, a 
higher level of conformity does not 
necessarily imply a lower level of psy- 
chological freedom or individuality. 

6. Current thinking by social psy- 
chologists is frequently characterized by 
the simplistic and unwarranted assump- 
tion that conformity to the general 
group norms is defined alike for all mem- 
bers of the group. This assumption of 
norm homogeneity fails to incorporate 
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Human institutions and h uman societies 
often appear so well established and so 
powerful that they dominate individual 
men and escape human control alto- 
gether. Yet these leviathans are the 
products of something that we think of 
as being weaker than water—individual 
human choices. Every last one of them 
consists of human actions, includin: 
those uniquely human ones: the things 
men say. It is not true that these mon- 
sters consist of the actions of men and 
something more. They are the actions 
of men: they can be analyzed into indi- 
vidual actions with nothing left over, 
And if they consist of individual actions, 
they must be finally explained by the 


Abridged from “Fundamental Social 
New York: Wiley, 1967, pp. 27-78, with 


Processes, 
Permissio; 


the effects of those group processes that 
Produce variations in normative expec- 
tations as a function of the status of the 
actor. These processes were discussed in 
terms of the idiosyncrasy credit formula- 
tion, and related to the social-exchange 
view of interaction. From extensions of 
this kind, a more adequate understand- 
ing of the mechanisms producing such 
group phenomena as leadership, innova- 
tion, and deviance becomes possible. 


xchange 


principles of individual behavior. Here, 
Our Purpose is to show how the weak 
creates the strong, and how human 
choice creates social institutions. 


The basic Propositions 


Consider a person performing what we 


call an activity; that is, some intelligible 
unit of voluntary behavior—voluntary 
in the sense that it is not a mere reflex 
action like the familiar knee jerk. Sup’ 
Pose the activity is baiting a hook on @ 
fishing line and casting it into a pool- 

ne first question we ask about such an 
activity is whether it is successful. Is the 
cast rewarded by a bite or at least a rise? 


” Chapter 1 in i 
n of the author anaa Smelser (Ed.), Sociology» 


d the publisher. 
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If the fisherman does get a bite, he is 
likely to repeat the activity. We sum up 
what happens in this and other examples 
of rewarded activity by stating our first 
Proposition which, like all explanatory 
Propositions, presents a relationship be- 
tween at least two variables.1 In this 
case, the variables are the frequency 
with which the activity is rewarded and 
the probability that a person will per- 
form it. : 


Proposition I The more often a per- 
son's activity is rewarded, the more 
likely he is to perform the activity. 


We call this the success proposition. 
Like our other propositions, it is only 
approximately truc. It implies that if 
an activity, once rewarded, is never Te- 
warded thereafter, the probability that 
a person will perform it will, sooner or 
later, decrease to zero; that is, the per- 
Son will cease to perform it at all. In the 
language of psychologists, the activity 
will become extinguished. But the prop- 
Osition docs not specify just how long 
“sooner or later” will be. Much depends 
on the pattern in which the reward 
comes, For a given number of rewards 
Within a given period of time, the evi- 
dence is that a person will perform an 
activity less often if the rewards come at 
Tegular ratios—in our case, for example, 
a bite at every third cast—than if they 
Come at irregular and random ratios. 
F urthermore, an activity once rewarded 
at regular ratios will, when the reward 
ceases, become extinguished sooner than 
One rewarded at irregular ratios. One of 
the reasons why people work so hard at 
fishing and keep on fishing even when 


1 For the basi iti behavioral psy- 
asic propositions of bel z 

chology as applied to social behavior, see es- 

Pecially Skinner (1953), Staats & Staats (1963), 

Homans (1961). 


they have little success is that this activ- 
ity is almost always rewarded at irregular 
ratios. Yet Proposition I, although only 


approximately true, is true enough for 
our purposes. 


Proposition II If in the past the occur- 
rence of a particular stimulus, or set of 
stimuli, has been the occasion in which 
a person's activity has been rewarded, 
then the more similar the present stim- 
uli are to the past ones, the more likely 
the person is to perform the activity, or 
some similar activity, now. 


We call this the stimulus proposition. 
Like the success proposition, the stimu- 
lus proposition is only approximately 
true. The crucial variable is the simi- 
larity of stimuli, but similarity may have 
many more than one dimension—things 
may be similar in different ways—and 
the subtleties of the psychology of per- 
ception are beyond the scope of this 
chapter. Moreover, the proposition as 
stated here says nothing about the re- 
lationship in time between the stimulus 
and the activity. If the original stimulus 
coincided with the rewarded activity in 
time, it is apt to be more effective in 
cliciting future activity than if it had 
occurred much earlier or later. If we use 
ordinary language, we Say that the per- 
son would be more likely to perceive the 
connection. f ; 

The first two propositions imply an 
important tendency toward generaliza- 
tion in a person’s behavior. Both the 
stimulus and the activity may be gen- 
eralized. The fisherman, if he has been 
successful in fishing in a shady pool, wil 
fish in other shady pools or even 1n pools 
that are quite dark. If he has oon 
cessful at one kind of fishing, he wi ibe 

; kinds, and even 
more eager to try other s Pa 
sports that are similar to fishing, SU 
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hunting. In time, of course, the tend- 
ency toward generalization may run 
into difficulty. The fisherman may find 
that he does well in shady pools but 
poorly in pools that are positively dark, 
and thus he may, in time, come to dis- 
criminate between the stimuli of shadi- 
ness and darkness. The process of dis- 
crimination accompanies the process of 
generalization. 

Propositions I and II imply that a 
person’s behavior is learned, and that 
his past experience—both his past his- 
tory of success in his activitics and the 
past circumstances attending them— 
has an enormous effect on his present 
behavior. Men, of course, have been 
aware of this fact for a long time, but 
modern psychology has reemphasized its 
importance. We now know that a per- 
son’s past experiences (such as those of 
his early childhood) and his unconscious 
experiences (unconscious in the sense 
that he cannot talk about them) may 
influence the likelihood that he will 
perform certain activities and respond 
to certain stimuli today. Also his experi- 
ence may be vicarious rather than im- 
mediate. At the outset the fisherman 
may fish in shady pools because some- 
one has advised him to do this, or be- 
cause he has read about fishing in a 
book. Nevertheless, immediate experi- 
ence must enter the picture at some 
point. The angler is unlikely to take 
advice about fishing without question 
unless he has had an earlier experience 
in which he took advice and actually 
found it rewarding. 

In stating Propositions I and II we 
assumed that a person’s activity was re- 
warded, but we did not comment upon 
the degree of the reward. The fact is, 
of course, that the degree of a reward 
is a variable, which we call its value, 
and we must state a Proposition de. 


scribing the effect of this variable on 
other behavioral variables. If fish is the 
only food a hungry person can get, fish 
becomes very valuable to him, and he is 
likely to work harder at fishing than if 
he had just caten his fill. Accordingly, 
We state the next proposition. 


Proposition Il The more valuable the 
reward of an activity is to a person, thg 
more likely he is to perform the activity. 


We call this the value proposition. We 
Must recognize that the value in ques- 
tion is the value per unit of the reward, 
no matter how that unit is defined, since 
(as we shall sce) the values of successive 
units may change. 

The success proposition and the value 
proposition must be considered together. 
Some social scientists talk as if the only 
thing that determines whether a man 
performs an activity is his motivation: 
his need for the reward, his drive to get 
the reward—what we call its value. But 
aman may need a certain reward veiy 
much and still take no action to get it 
if, in his past experience, he never has 
been successful in getting it. Only if suc- 
cess presents no problem does value 
alone determine the probability of a 
man’s performing an activity. 

The value Proposition, simple as it 
looks, runs into many difficulties. Al- 
though it is hard to think of performing 
an activity at a negative frequency, itas 
easy to think of rewards of negative 
values, which we call punishments. Out 
hypothetical fisherman is punished if he 
has to struggle through brambles to get 
to his pool, if he gets his line tangled in 
a tree, or if he slips off a rock and falls 
headlong in the water. The value prop- 
Osition has this implication: the more 
Punishing is the result of an activity 
(that is, the more negative its value), 
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the more likely a man is not to per- 
form it. i 

What is much more important: any 
activity that permits a person to escape 
or avoid the punishment becomes, by 
that fact, a rewarded activity—and the 
more painful is the punishment avoided, 
the more valuable is the reward. Note 
that I have said any activity. This has 
crucial implications for the use of pun- 
ishment in controlling behavior. The 
cflect of a positive reward usually is to 
tender the performance of a specific 
activity morc likely, but punishment has 
the effect of rendering more likely the 
Performance of any activity, and there 
May be a wide variety of such activities, 
that allows a person to avoid the punish- 
Ment. If we propose to get a man to 
Perform a specific action by punishing 
him if he does not do it, we must take 
Care that he cannot perform any other 
action that might avoid the punishment. 

osing the other avenues of escape may 
de very costly. 

Values are always relative. We cannot 
Speak of the degree of reward that a man 
Sets from an activity except in relation 
to some alternative reward to be ob- 
tained from some alternative activity. 
: hat is, a man compares activities and 
their rewards and chooses between them, 
Whether consciously or unconsciously. 
a fisherman may either go fishing 7 
“Y mM camp and play bridge; he maj 
Shin one pool rather than in another. 
¿y hat we mean by an alternative reward 
ìs something that he must give uP» °F 
tego, if he chooses to do something 
else. Man’s greatest tragedy is that he 
tay cannot do two things at once. In 
ti of relative values, the value Pt 
hee implies that the probability = 
H s performing an activity depenes 
n the relation between the reward of 
ae activity that he performs and the 
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reward to be obtained from some alter- 
native activity, relinquished by the fact 
that he performs the first one. We call 
the foregone reward the cost of the ac- 
tivity, and the probability that a man 
will perform the activity depends on its 
net value, or reward less cost. But we 
must be careful in interpreting this state- 
ment. It does not imply, in the least, 
that as the reward less the cost of an 
activity approaches zero, the probability 
that a man will perform the activity also 
approaches zero. It implies only that the 
probability that the man will perform 
the activity tends to become equal to 
the probability that he will perform the 
alternative activity. 
There are many activities from which 
a man cannot reap a reward without, at 
the same time, incurring some punish- 
ment. The fisherman may be unable to 
fish a certain pool without first scram- 
bling through a bramble patch. Our 
statement about relative values still ap- 
lies to such activities. Since any activity 
that permits a man to avoid punishment 
is, by that fact, rewarded, the cost of 
fishing the pool is the foregone value of 
avoiding the brambles. And the greater 
the cost (in this case, pethaps, the 
reater the extent of the brambles), the 
Tess likely it is that the man will fish the 
Pe doctrine that all values are rela- 
tive may seem to imply that a mam 
when he acts, compares the rewards of 
all of the activities that he penn 
might perform. In explaining DOR E 
havior we can, in practice, FOTE RAARO 
this possibility. In practice a man ory 
only the alternatives open to him 
pares os ae. But what does “open 


at any given tin i 
t pe mean? It means, naturally, that 
; activity or course of activities 
z and started, the act of 


i ivity 
starting the activity 


once an 
has been chosen 
choosing and 
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changes the net rewards of future activ- 
ities, making the costs of some of them 
prohibitive. Once our fisherman has 
committed himself to fishing and has 
gone upstream, he has, for the moment, 
greatly increased the cost of his alterna- 
tive activity—playing bridge—since he 
must now get back to camp before he 
can play. The fact that present choices 
affect future rewards and costs is another 
inescapable tragedy of the human con- 
dition, Think of something more im- 
portant than fishing, such as commit- 
ment to a career. No one should sell his 
freedom of choice except for a high 
price. 


Proposition IV The more often in the 
recent past a person has received a par- 
ticular reward, the less valuable any 


further unit of that reward becomes to 
him. 


But suppose that we are not assessing 
the value to a man of a single type of 
reward on two separate occasions but 
the relative value that he sets on two 
different rewards on the same occasion, 
Suppose also there is no obvious differ- 
ence between the rewards in the degree 
to which the man has been deprived of 
them or satiated with them. Clearly, the 
problem is very common, For instance. 
suppose that the fisherman prefers catch. 
ing salmon to catching trout, Is it really 


true that we have no measure of the 
relative value to him of 


: Proposition becomes 
tautological? It might be true if the 


fisherman were a member of a native 
tribe that we had just begun to study 
and all we knew about him was his 
actual fishing habits. But if we knew 
that he was an Eastern sports fisherman, 


and that Eastern sports fishermen as- 
signed a higher prestige to salmon than 
to trout, then we should have in these 
facts a measure of the relative value to 
him of the two fish—at least in the sense 
of his tanking them in order of value— 
and the measure would be independent 
of the fact that he did more to catch 
one than the other. Someone might 
argue that we had only driven the prob- 
lem of tautology back one step. Ior how 
can we measure the value that our man 
sets on prestige? Is not, perhaps, what 
he is teally deprived of prestige and not 
fish? But one Step back is far cnough 
to get the problem out of the way, at 
least for an approximate treatment like 
this one. 

We have thus far treated man as if 
he never displayed what we usually call 
emotional behavior, Actually he is one 
of the most emotional of animals, Think 
of the parts played in a man’s life, even 
his social life, by love and hatred, joy 
and sorrow, hope and fear, cuphoria and 
melancholy, and even ease and con- 
straint. Take, for example, the anxiety 
that arises when a highly valued result 
1S uncertain and long deferred. Under 
these Conditions almost any activity that 
is, in fact, followed by the desired re- 
sult is, by the success proposition, likely 
to be repeated, no matter how fortuitous 
the origin of the action and no matter 
how little it really has to do with pro- 
ducing the result. An old-time scaman 
longed for a wind to fill his sails; he hap- 
pened to whistle, and the wind came. 
It always does come sooner or later. Also 
whistling as a stimulus is similar to the 
sound of the wind. Thus whistling be- 
ame teinforced as an activity that 
brings wind to seamen. It became estab- 
ihe as Wwind-magic, Think of the part 
Played in society by magic and super- 
Stitious behavior in general. It flourishes 
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cven today in an age of science, although 
it is not always recognized as being what 
it is. 

liven though we recognize the enor- 
mous range and weight of emotional 
behavior, we shall introduce here only 
4 single proposition about cmotionality. 
Our justification is a desire not to com- 
Plicate unnecessarily an introductory 
treatment. The proposition that follows 
'S particularly important for explaining 
Social processes. 


Proposition V When a person's activ- 
ity does not receive the reward he ex- 
pected, or receives punishment he did 
Not expect, he will be angry, and in 
anger, the results of aggressive behavior 
are rewarding. 


We call this the frustration-aggression 
Proposition. Perhaps we should add 
that when the person does get what he 
Expected, he still will have an emotional 
teaction, which we might call satisfac- 
tion. But satisfaction is seldom as spec- 
tacular as anger. 

Phe terms in Proposition y 
further definition, What a man expects 
18 defined by Proposition II: when a set 
f stimuli are present, similar to that in 
Which a man’s activity was rewarded in 
the past, he expects that the activity will 
© rewarded again now, and to the cx- 
tent that it is not, he will be frustrated 
and angry. He is apt to be more angry 

'¢ more often he was successful im 
ah Circumstances in the past gee 
ie 1) and the more valuable a 
note i 's to him (Proposition Ill). Bu 
no hat his failure to get the rewar 

Ww will change his expectations for the 
ture, so that the next time he fails in 
tee circumstances he may well get 
is bee Finally, aggressive behavior 

Mavior that apparently hurts some- 


need 
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thing OF somebody, especially the some- 
thing or somebody that looks like the 
source or reason for the frustration, but 
in a pinch almost anything will do. The 
proposition says that in anger the results 
of aggressive behavior become relatively 
more valuable than they were before, ` 

These five propositions certainly do 
not exhaust the findings of behavioral 
psychology. Instead, they represent the 
very minimum needed in explaining the 
simpler features of social behavior. Of 
equal importance with the propositions 
themselves is the fact that they hold true 
simultancously, cach limiting, modi- 
fying, or masking in particular circum- 
stances the features of behavior that the 
others would lead us to expect. We 
have given some examples of this, but 
let us consider one more. According to 
Proposition I, the more often a man’s 
activity is rewarded, the more often he 
performs it. But, by Proposition IV, the 
more often an activity is rewarded, the 
less valuable any further unit of the 
reward becomes and, by Proposition II, 
the less valuable the reward, the less 
often a man performs the activity. In 
effect, the propositions combined imply 
of course, we know) that if a 
ivity is successful often enough, 
this fact will create the conditions that 
lead to his ceasing to perform it. The 
propositions also imply that if a man 
is to keep on working hardest to get ‘ 
particular reward, he must be a xl 
just often enough to satiate par Iy, m 
not wholly, his need for the Tew a 
he is working to appease his Mangen he 
should be just successful enough to keep 
i little hungry all the time. No suc- 
ate ld lead, by Proposition I, to 
sia mid success would lead, 
rie ie er IV, to satiation. Since all 
by Propos or imultaneously 

f are simulta J 
of the propositions 


i inci i ase 
true, we should, in principle, either u 
rue, We $ 


(which, 
man’s act 
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them all in explaining any particular 
feature of behavior or show why, under 
the circumstances, one or more of them 
do not apply. In practice we do not 
make this effort when the reasons for 
the omissions are obvious. 


Social interaction 


Although our subject is social behavior 
(that is, when a man’s activity is re- 
warded or punished directly or indi- 
rectly by one or more other men), we 
have stated our propositions about a 
man’s behavior under the influence of 
reward as if it made no difference where 
the reward came from: our fisherman 
was not rewarded by other men but by 
fish. And, in one sense, it docs indeed 
make no difference, since no new prop- 
ositions arc needed to explain social be- 
havior. But it docs make a difference to 
the complexity of the explanation, 
When a man’s activity is rewarded by 
the nonhuman environment, he acts in 
accordance with the laws of human 
psychology, but the environment does 
not. When a man’s activity is tewarded 
by the activity of another man, both are 
acting in accordance with these laws. 
The activity of each is influencing the 
activity of the other, and in human 
ways. The two are interacting, and it is 
this reciprocal influence that causes 
complexity. 

To replace fishing, let us find a typical 
example of social interaction, Suppose 
that at least two men, whom we shall 
call Person and Other, are working in 
the same office.2 Person, who i 


; a s inexperi- 
enced in the job, needs some advice 
about how to do his Paper work. He 


goes to Other, who is an old hand at the 
game, and asks for help. Other gives 
the advice, and Person thanks him. Per- 
2 This example is taken from Blau (1955). 


son’s activity has been rewarded by 
advice, and Other's activity by thanks. 
Or, stated another way, they have ex- 
change advice for thanks, 

How do we explain why the inter- 
action—the exchange—takes place? The 
answers are obvious, but unless we make 
them explicit we shall never be able to 
explain the more complicated cases of 
social interaction. Let us first go back 
to our propositions, and reexamine the 
stimulus proposition (11). In social be- 
havior the most important stimuli are 
those presented by persons. Assume that 
Person considers Other as being the 
kind of experienced man who could give 
him good advice, and that Person has 
had previous success in getting help of 
some kind from those more knowledge- 
able than he is himself. Most of us have 
had some such experience from child- 
hood onward. Therefore, there is some 
likelihood that Person will ask Other 
for help. Assume also that, as far as 
Other is concerned, there is nothing 
about Person to suggest that he will be 
ungrateful, 

_ Now let us turn to the value proposi- 
tion (IIT). Since values are relative tO 
alternatives, we must look at the alter- 
native rewards Open to each man. Per- 
son can either ask for advice or keep on 
doing his own work. Since he is inex- 
Perienced in the ways of the office, We 
assume that getting advice is more val 
uable to him than doing his own work 
—indeed, it will ultimately help him do 
his own work better—and that, for the 
time being, he is not satiated with ad- 
vice (Proposition IV). But we must also 
consider the costs of getting advice, costs 
that he would avoid incurring if he 
Simply did his own work. One of the 
Costs is low, Person’s friend, Other, 18 
near at hand, so that Person does not 
nave to spend much time finding him- 
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Physical proximity is one of the chicf 
factors reducing the costs, and thus 
increasing the probability of human in- 
teraction.’ Another kind of cost may be 
heavier. If Person asks Other for advice 
he, by so doing, admits to Other (and, 
indeed, to any spectator) that, in at 
Teast this respect, he is inferior to Other 
and, for some men, this is a heavy cost 
indeed. We shall consider this kind of 
cost in more detail later but, for the 
Moment, assume that it is not too great 
to prevent Person from asking for advice. 
_In the same way, Other may either 
§lve advice or keep on doing his own 
Work. If he gives advice, he expects to 
be rewarded by thanks, or, to speak 
More generally, with social approval. 
All of the evidence suggests that for 
Many men social approval is a valuable 
reward, and that it is difficult to satiate 
them with it, Other’s cost in giving ad- 
Vice is, of course, the time he takes off 
from doing his own work, but this cost 
may not be great, since he is an exper- 
need man and therefore can do his own 
work quickly, 
Once it has taken place, the exchange 
+ the interaction—has consequences for 
the future, By Propositions T and I (the 
Success and the stimulus propositions). 
the probability increases that cach party 
wil, in the future, exchange the same 
eda with the same other person, so 
mor the attendant cikeumnetanee m 
May avorable. In the short run, they 
ay not remain favorable. The more 
advice Other gives Person in the course 
Of a day's work at the office, the less 
time he has left for doing his own work: 
twee of giving advice becomes pro- 
ve, and he will break off the ex- 
Change. In the same way, Person may 
tave gotten all the advice he needs for 


3 Fora Roo 


and d example, see Festinger, Schachter, 


Back (1950), pp. 33-59. 
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the time being (Proposition IV). But 
by the next morning these drawbacks 
may have disappeared. That is, in the 
long run the probability that the ex- 
changes will continue has increased. 
Note that many of the most persistent 
features of social life consist of repeated 
interactions between individuals in fam- 
ilies, in other small groups, and in large 
organizations. A repeated exchange of 
the same kinds of reward between two 
persons may be called a relationship be- 
tween them. 

A repeated interaction also makes a 
difference to future behavior because it 
changes expectations. Suppose that 
Other has been giving Person advice 
whenever he has asked for it, and then 
suddenly refuses. Person has come to 
expect the advice and is angry when he 
fails to get it. Generally speaking, if 
Person has performed an activity that 
has been repeatedly rewarded by Other 
in the past, and finds on a new and 
similar occasion that the reward is not 
forthcoming, he is, by the frustration- 
aggression proposition (V ) apt to be 
angry; and, in anger, hostile activities 
become rewarding to him, especially ac- 
tivities that punish Other. Since the 
withholding of an expected reward is a 
hment, these activities may include 
Person’s refusal to enter into future 
exchanges with Other, even if he still 
needs advice. He is cutting off his roi 
to spite his face but, in anger, it ‘ = Y 
it if he can get back at Other. vo ar 
as Other values his future exc ae 
with Person, he may learn to ayoid the 

is t by living up to Person’s 

punishes He is the more likely to do 

expe } Š punishment would hurt 

so, the more pie mean that there is no 

him, which a which he could get 

alternative way DY Y l approval) that 
d (socia app 


i waT 
he kind of rewe i oe 
eine would deny him. To sum up 


punis 
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expectations may arouse pee = 
tions if they are not met, and thus a 
in a new reward—preciscly the tawar 
of avoiding the aggression—that may 
help maintain the relationship. 

Note that we have just introduced a 
new meaning of alternative. Besides 
alternative rewards, there are alternative 
ways of getting the same kind of reward. 
These ways may be activities directed 
at alternative persons. If there is some 
third man who can provide Other with 
the approval that Person denics him, 
Other will have less to fear from Person’s 
anger. 


The elaboration of interaction 


Thus far, from our discussion, it would 
seem as if the two persons in interaction 
each rewarded the other with only one 
kind of activity and as if the activities 
were essentially dissimilar: Other gives 
advice; Person gives approval. But per- 
sons who interact repeatedly are apt 
to enter into more than one kind of ex- 
change, and some of the activities ex- 
changed may not be entirely dissimilar, 
In the course of giving and getting ad- 
vice, Other and Person may begin talk- 
ing about matters of common interest 
outside the office, exchanging opinions 
about the affairs of the day. Sociologists 
would say that their relationship has 
become elaborated, The reasons for the 
claboration should be obvious, A man 
who rewards another in one way is, by 
the stimulus proposition, perceived as 
the kind of man who may be more 
generally rewarding. And the very fact 
that the two have already been brought 
together by one kind of exchange may 
make it less costly for them to enter into 
a new kind of exchange with one an- 
other than with third parties. Elabora- 


tion is a common feature of social re- 
lationships. 

The new exchanges may affect the 
original one, and vice versa. Let us cx- 
amine the exchange of opinions. It may 
be cynical but it is often truc that what 
rewards a man’s expression of opinion 
is another’s agreement with it, and the 
second party’s agreement is more apt to 
be forthcoming if the first party’s opin- 
ion is, in fact, similar to that of the 
second party. Now suppose that in the 
course of their conversation, Person ER 
presses disagreement with Other’s opin- 
ion. To some degree he has frustrated 
Other, deprived him of an expected 
reward. As usual, in anger, any activity 
that hurts the offender becomes, by that 
fact, rewarded. And one way in which 
Other can now hurt Person is by with- 
drawing from the original exchange: he 
may cease to give Person advice. If a 
man values his own opinions strongly 
enough, he may break off all previous 
relations with a person who disagrees 
with them. 


But Person may readily learn to fore- 
stall this result. The higher the value he 
sets on getting advice from Other, the 
more likely he is to change his expressed 
opinion in order to make it more like 
Other’s, and he may even, eventually, 
believe sincerely what he says. The total 
result of the many situations of this kind 
is a certain strain toward consistency in 
human relations: either two persons 1e- 
ward one another in More than one way: 
like each other on more than one count, 
and increase their interaction, or they 
will hurt one another in more ‘than one 
“ay, dislike one another, and decrease 
interaction, Tt appears to be rather difi- 
cult, although not impossible, to keep 
on interacting with a person who Te- 
wards in one way and punishes in an- 
other. This strain toward consistency 
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has been widely discussed by psychol- 
ogists under the heading of balance 
theory (see especially Heider, 1958; Fes- 
tinger, 1957). It should also be clear 
why persons who interact frequently 
with one another are apt to become 
similar in some respect: to express simi- 
lar opinions, to share common interests, 
and even to dress alike. To summarize: 
the claboration of a relationship tends 
cither to strengthen it or to weaken it, 
but not to leave it unchanged. 


Status 


Among the things that men rank are the 
things people do and what they get for 
what they do—their outward and visible 
signs, if not their inward and spiritual 
values, They certainly rank the outward 
and visible signs of differences in powert. 
And from ranking these things, it is but 
a step to ranking the man himself. Other 
8lves more advice than Person oF the 
Third Man; he gets more approval; he 
Provides them with knowledge they can- 
Not provide for themselves. Therefore. 
ie himself is a “better” or “bigger” oF 
higher” man than they are. And since 
both Person and the Third Man need 
advice and both give approval for it in 
return, the two men may be called 
equals. From ranking persons it is an- 
other short step to ranking classes of 
Persons. With respect to skill, at least, 
skilled persons are “better” than w- 
Killed persons, and unskilled persons 
4 ie to one another. After actual 
o ences An power, the verbal ranking 
persons is the crucial feature of differ- 

CNnces in status. 
ni next question is why, in any 
Sten Status differences should form a 
= hn When we talk of a system, we 
Sik. a some kind of consistency; in the 
Status, two kinds are at stake. 
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First, why should not a person rank 
high on one dimension of status but not 
another, so that it would be difficult to 
rank him as a whole, so to speak, as 
higher or lower than other persons? 
Many cases like this, of course, occur, 
cases of what sociologists call status in- 
congruence; for instance, a person who 
is wealthy, because he has inherited 
money, but who appears to have almost 
no intelligence to go with it. But at 
least in small groups some tendency 
toward consistency is built into the 
underlying power relationships. A power- 
ful person like Other gives more advice 
and gets more approval than either 
Person or the Third Man: on the two 
dimensions, or two counts, if you like— 
what he gives and what he gets—he is 
better than they are. There are other 
forces making for status congruence, in- 
cluding the tendency for persons who 
command one source of power to acquire 
additional sources, but we must post- 
pone these other forces until we get 
further in our argument. 

The second problem of consistency is 
this: Why should all the members of a 
group rank others mm the same way? 
Why should not one man rank Other 
1 another man rank him low? 
consistency of this sort 
is never attained, but there is a ten- 
dency toward it: The origin of differ- 
ences in status is differences in power, 
and men are powerful when many pr 
what they, the few, are able 7 supp y 
or many feat what they, ek en, ate 
able to withhold. Consequent y if 1s 
ie ferences in power 1m the 
1 be a relatively large 
at least an important 
in no position to 


high and 
Again, perfect 


are any differe 
group, there wil 
number of persons, 


l ill be 
nucleus, who w! + 
deny that the few are of higher a 
than they. Generally, the ee 
the members of the group are m 
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values, the more likely they are to be 
similar in their rankings of others. 
But how about other persons, men: 
bers of the group, perhaps in the Sn 
of being present in the same room), io 
do not happen to want what the = 
are able to supply, and who one oie 
are not in the least in the power o! me 
few? Why should they also accord high 
status to the few? Status is a matter of 
the use of language, and one of the 
forces making for consistency in status 
is a force that helps bring about con- 
sistency in the use of language gencrally, 
The uttering of a form of words is an 
activity like any other, and it is unlikely 
to be repeated indefinitely if it is not 
rewarded by assent or at least under- 
standing. If the persons who would not 
otherwise accord high status to the few, 
when talking to the persons who do ac- 
cord it, refer to the few in words imply- 
ing that they are just ordinary members 
of the group, they may not command 
the assent or even the understanding of 
their listeners, who may not, as we say, 
know what they are talking about. Ac- 
cordingly the dissenters have some ten- 
dency to shift to a form of words that 
does communicate. More generally, a 
status system need not command the 
emotional assent of every member ois 
group. All that is needed for a stabis 
system is that members talk as if ikee 


generally recognized that people like 
Other were “big men.” 


Distributive justice 


In connection with status we must now 
return to Proposition V, which bears 
repeating. When a person’s activity does 
not receive the reward he expected, or 
receives punishment he did not expect, 
he will be angry, and in anger, the re- 
sults of aggressive behavior are reward- 
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ing. In discussing pair relations without 
differences in power, we observed that 
the failure of one party to an exchange 
to provide as much reward as the other 
expected would tend to complicate the 
relationship by adding new valucs: on 
the one part, the rewards of aggressive 
behavior, and on the other, the rewards 
of avoiding the aggression. And it is 
not just a matter of reward: a cost 
greater than expected may have the same 
effect as a reward less than expected. 
The same certainly holds true of pair 
relations between persons of unequal 
power. If Other suddenly implies by his 
behavior that he wants even more ap- 
proval as the price of his help, Person 
may say: “That guy won't help me un- 
less I crawl. I’ve got too much self- 
respect to do that any more. It isn’t 
worth it.” i 

The development of status compli- 
cates what a man expects in the way of 
reward. It increases the importance of 
the outward and visible signs of what 
men give and get: Other is now estab- 
lished as “better” than Person and the 
Third Man, both in what he gives (ad- 
vice) and in what he gets (approval). 
And it makes the rewards and costs 0 
third parties relevant to the original pait 
exchange: the fact that the Third Man, 
as well as Person, now wants what Other 
alone is ready to supply is the basis fot 
Other’s superior status. Whether Person 
gets angry with the terms of his ex- 
change now depends on the answers tO 
two questions, two comparisons: Am 
5s "ha Sct, in relation to someone who 

e er” than I (Other)? And am I 
i gct, in relation to someone 

5 similar to me (the Third Man)? 
I Sig always brings in costs 
aS rewards: Am I getting as much 
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from the other as I ought to get, in view 
of his costs? Naturally the comparison 
is not made in terms of “subjective 
values” but in terms of the outward 
stimuli that behavior presents. This is 
the problem of distributive justice (jus- 
tice in the distribution of rewards among 
members of a group) and of its reverse, 
distributive injustice or, as sociologists 
call it, relative deprivation. Justice 1s 
what men expect, and injustice, above 
all other things in social behavior, is 
what leads to anger. 

What a man expects is determined, 
above all, by what has actually happened 
to him: by his own experience and by 
the experience of others, transmitted to 
um in words. The more common and 
general the experience has been, the 
More firm is the expectation. Now many 
men have had actual experience, and 
often many experiences, with differences 
in power, and they know what the gen- 
cral rule is. Tt is that a man like Other 
who gives relatively much of what few 
are able to supply, like advice, gets rela- 
tively much of what many are able to 
Supply, like approval, and that a man 
who gives relatively little gets relatively 
little, Of course, not all men have had 

ìs experience; some have been rè 
oged so much at random that they 
e ay have any expectations at pon 
th hem is a matter of chance, of getting 

he breaks. But many men have had it— 
and what is determines what always 
Ought to be. It is this actual, common 
“Xperience that provides the basis for the 
hee Tule of justice: If a man is better 
ù oo in what he gives, which always 
ntails costs, he ought to be better than 
eae what he gets, his rewards. But the 
works both ways, and if he is better 
aie in what he gets, he also ought to 
crall ter in what he gives. More gen- 
y, if he is better on one count, he 


ought to be better on both: his rankings 
on the two counts should be in line 
with one another. By the same token, if 
a man is equal to me in what he gives, 
he ought to be equal to me in what he 
gets. Aristotle’s is the first general 
writing on distributive justice to come 
down to us: these two rules—two as- 
pects of a single rule—appear in his 
Nichomachean Ethics. 

When two persons are interacting in 
isolation, there may be a problem of 
justice, but often each person can do 
something to produce what he conceives 
to be just conditions, because each is 
dependent on the other. The problem of 
achieving justice becomes more difficult 
when three persons are interacting. 
There are at least two cases. Suppose 
Other provides advice to both Person 
and the Third Man, but only the latter 
gives him approval. Then Person is 
being unjust to Other: Other is better 
than Person in the advice he gives, but 
Person does not recognize his superiority 
in return. In this case, however, Other 
is in the position of superior power, and 
may easily restore just conditions by 
denying Person advice until he gives 
roval. If one has power, he need not 


rep h about getting justice for 


worry M uc 


himself. j i 
Much more common 1s the case in 


which the person to whom injustice has 


been done is in the weaker power posi- 
tion. Suppose both Person” and the 
Third Man are ready and willing to give 
Other approval, but Other gives advice 
only to the Third Man. Then injustice 
has been done to Person: he is similar to 
the Third Man in what he can give, hut 
inferior to him in what he gets. ma i 

is case, he is less powerful than Other, 
bes the is less able to force him to be 
ft ER great deal of experience shows 
Mat problems of injustice are especially 
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apt to arise over distributions of rewards 
made by superiors to inferiors. The 
superior may not, of course, be an indi- 
vidual but an organized unit like “the 
company,” as when the company is 
unfair to individuals and groups, as they 
see it, in the relative wages it pays them. 
Again, the rule of justice, as we have 
stated it, implies a series of rank order 
correlations, a series of ordinal differ- 
ences rather than cardinal ones, A 
inan who is better than another man in 
what he gives should be better than the 
other in what he gets. But how much 
better in either tespect? Here, there is 
no general rule, but considerable evi- 
dence that, in justice, an inch is almost 
as good as an ell. In one department 
of a business firm the members of one 
job group said that they ought to get 
“just a few dollars” more pay than an- 
other group “just to show that our job 
is more important.” Symbolically, it was 
the ordinal difference that counted 
(Homans, 1962, pp. 61-74). 
Justice is a matter of human expecta- 
tions; when the expectations are un- 
realized, men are apt to feel angry and, 
in anger, the results of aggressive be- 
havior become rewarding—a fact that 
adds new values and new possibilities of 
behavior to the original ones. A man 
who feels he has been unjustly treated 
may be angry not only at the powerful 
man who caused the injustice but also 
at his own equal, who is the beneficiary 
of injustice by getting more reward than 
he does himself. A powerful man is 
better able to maintain injustice than 
most men, but even he may Haye p 
practical reasons for wanting x avo es 
insofar as he can. A man to w ake > 
powerful man has done wrong 40 ae: 
who may want to get back at PE ie 
what better way is there than qar he 
what the powerful man says, just be- 


cause he says it? Insofar as the powerful 
man wants his inferiors to work well 
together, he will want to avoid creating 
jealousies between them. Finally, doing 
justice is the prerogative of high status, 
so that a man who is unfair to his 
inferiors may, to a degree, render his 
Status less legitimate. He is in special 
danger when he has been unjust to many 
people in the same way, for then they 
may not only want to get back at him 
but combine together to do so. ‘There 
are many good reasons for doing justice, 
but when there are good reasons for 
doing something, there are usually also 
good reasons for not doing it; and justice 
is often both difficult to do and costly. 
How is the best net advantage achieved? 
Injustice in its multifarious forms has 
always been the great social problem. 
Remember: in the end, and always, 
the sense of injustice is invariably 
grounded on a defeat of expectations, 
and expectations in the long run arc 
always grounded on what actually hap- 
pens. Reexamining one of our examples: 
if, over a period of time, older persons 
do not generally get better jobs than 
younger ones, then an older man’s sense 
of injustice, when he does not get a good 
job, will eventually disappear. Whatever 
is, is right—if only what is will stay put 
long cnough, which it usually docs not- 
It is change that makes the trouble. 
Thus a person or group that has, for 
any reason, come to expect a steady 
mcrease in rewards will, when the m- 
crease is checked or reversed, feel ang!y» 
even if they are better off absolutely 
than they were in the beginning. In 
Psychologists’ language, their level 0 
aspiration has risen, This is a fertile 
Source of revolt 
cope with, 
increasing T 


) 
and one very hard t€ 

x a 
for how can anyone go 0 
wards indefinitely? 
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JOHN W. THIBAUT and HAROLD H. KELLEY 


Conceptualization of norms 

Consider two people in a dyadic rela- 
tionship and assume that the pattern 
of their outcomes is such that they can- 
Not achieve their best outcomes at the 
Same time. For example, this might be 
a husband and wife whose problem is 
that the wife likes to go dancing in the 
evening and the husband prefers that 
they go to the movies. The outcomes 
are illustrated in Figure 1. It is appar- 
ent that trading is necessary if both are 
to obtain good outcomes even occasion- 
ally. 

Trading can be established through 
exercise of the power that each pos- 
Sesses, if this power is adequate. For ex- 
ample, the husband can use his control 
Over the wife’s outcomes by promising 
to go dancing if she will go with him 
to the movies. Or he can threaten to g0 
to the movies anyway if she fails to co- 
Operate, in which case she will have poor 
Outcomes, Similar influence opportu- 
nities exist for the wife. 

e€ moment-to-moment use of per- 
Sonal power can be obviated if the two 
Ee agree upon some rule for trading. 
or example, they might agree that they 
wil alternate between dancing and at- 
ending the movies, making the shift 
npon some mutually acceptable signal; 
Or example, a word from the momen- 
tarily favored person to the effect that 
€ or she is satiated with the present 
activity, Once agreement is reached on 
a rule of this sort, shifts are likely to 
Proceed smoothly and predictably and, 


Excerpted fı 
1959 
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rom Chapter 8 of The Social Psychology of Groups, 
' PP. 127-35, with permission of the authors and the publisher. 


in view of the limitations inherent to 
the relationship (noncorrespondence of 
high outcomes), each person is likely to 
feel that his own outcomes are satis- 
factory. 

Agreements of this sort may be mat- 
ters of mere convenience, repeated for 
their immediate value in reducing the 
costs involved in face-to-face influence 
and in smoothing out the course of the 
interaction. However, as Waller and 
Hill (1951) so aptly put it, “The 
usual quickly becomes the right . . .” 
(p. 49). The tule is likely to take on 
the characteristics of a moral obligation 
(or even to have them from the start). 
This means, in brief, that conformity to 
agreements becomes rewarding in and 
of itself. , 

Just how this transformation occurs 
is a complex matter. It probably has 
some basis in the fact that conformity 
to rules and agreements has proven 
rewarding in past relationships in which 
some external agent has delivered ex- 
trinsic rewards for conformity. For ex- 

brothers disagree about 


ample, two 
wife 
dancing movies 

$ ii EIRA 
o 
2 

5 

Figure 1. Illustration of relationship 


requiring trading. oti 
New York: John wiley and sons, a 
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what to play because they prefer differ- 
ent games. Their mother steps in and 
says, “Play what Jimmy wants for 
awhile, and, after you’ve done that, 
give Johnny a chance,” and rewards 
them if they follow her rule. Agree- 
ment to rules is also reinforced by the 
value they have for the relationship in 
cutting costs and enhancing rewards. 
We shall elaborate this shortly. 

These reinforcing conditions make it 
likely that the two boys will learn to 
value “fair play.” They will accept the 
tule in the sense that their equitable 
tum-taking behavior will no longer 
occur simply as a result of their com- 
pliance to external sanctions but also 
because they have internalized the rule 
[see Kelman, 1961]. 

Thus a predisposition to value and 
abide by a trading rule may exist at the 
outset of the husband and wife rela- 
tionship. Norms need not be invented 
anew for each relationship but may 
often be transferred from other ones, 
These learning conditions also make it 
likely that a general value for agree- 
ments and tules of this sort will be 
acquired. 

When an agreement about a matter 
such as trading exists between the 
members of a dyad and when it is ac- 
cepted to some degree by both, we 
would say that a norm exists. This would 
manifest itself to an outside observer 
in several ways: 

“(1) There would be regularity in 
behavior (in our example, a routinized 
sequence of shifts in activities of the 
pair). 

(2) In the event of disruption of this 
regularity, the “injured” person would 
attempt to restore it by appealing, at 
least initially, to the rule and he would 
exercise his personal power as an en- 
forcer of the rule. 


(3) The person disrupting the regu- 
larity would be likely to feel some obli- 
gation to adhere to the agreement and 
might even exhibit some conflict oF 
guilt about deviating from it, as if he 
were punishing himself for his noncon- 
formity. 

Once a norm exists, it appears tO 
the pair almost as if a third agent had 
entered the relationship, a feeling which 
undoubtedly is reinforced by the fact 
that in earlier relationships the en- 
forcers of rules often actually were third 
Persons (e.g., the mother in the case 
of the two brothers). The third agent 
exercises power over each member in 
the usual sense of making it desirable 
for him to act in certain ways at cer- 
tain times and does so in an impartial 
Way without regard to the special in- 
terests of either one. This normative 
Power, when the rule has been accepte 
or internalized, seems to be exclusively 

ehavior control, except in the case 
we discuss later in which the person 
1s unable to make the necessary discrim- 
imations or perform the specified be- 
havior. In one sense this power accrues 
to the norm because the two persons 
BiVe up some of their individual power 
to it. This is evidenced by their exer 
csing personal power in the name 
of the norm rather than to advance 
their personal interests. In another 
sense, the norm may have power ove! 
them independently of their enforce 
ment of it: to the degree that the nor™ 
'S accepted by individuals to whom it 
applies, conformity is more rewarding» 


other thi A - 
formity, ings being equal, than nonco™ 


From the 
Teader can q 
norm, A 
is acce 
both 


Preceding discussion the 
educe our definition ° 
norm is a behavioral rule that 
Pted, at least to some degree, by 
members of the dyad. (A rule 
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which one person advances and tries to 
enforce but which the other person 
does not accept cannot be called a norm, 
at least in a dyad. In large groups, on 
the other hand, acceptance by all mem- 
bers is not an essential part of the 
Concept, although acceptance by a 
sizable number is.) Thus both members 
feel some obligation to adhere to it. 
Nonadherence is met with the use of 
power to attempt to produce conform- 
ity, but the influence appeal is to a 
Supra-individual value (“Do it for the 
group” or “Do it because it’s good”) 
rather than to personal interests (“Do 
it for me” or “Do it and I'll do some- 
thing for you”). 

The reader may wish to compare the 
Present treatment of norm with simi- 
Jar conceptualizations advanced by 
Other social scientists. Most similar 1s 

omans’ (1950) definition: 


A norm, then, is an idea in the minds of 
the members of a group, an idea that can 
be put in the form of a statement specify- 
ing what the members or other men should 

© Ought to do, are expected to do, under 
ag Circumstances, . . . A statement © 

Ne kind described is a norm only if any 

“parture of real behavior from the norm 1s 
ollowed by some punishment (p. 123). 


In the Lewinian tradition, Festinger, 
chachter and Back (1950) give a defi- 
nition in terms of forces: “. - - a vni- 
inte set of directions which the group 
rit ag on the forces which act on the 
seks ers of the group” (p. 166)- Rom- 
babon (1954) distinguishes carefully 
aes the individual acting as €P- 
the ; of a norm, on the one hand, and 
other dividual subject to it, on the 
existis A social norm is a pressure 
eee between a norm-sender and a 
6B Tecelver’s behaviour in a category 
ast uae situations” (p. 45). The 
PArase excludes accidental and tem- 


porary interpersonal pressures. Pressure 
is said to be manifested in the norm 
sender’s expectations that the norm re- 
ceiver will behave in a specific way, or 
in his wish for this behavior, and in overt 
sanctions applied by the norm sender 
in response to the norm receiver’s ac- 
tions (pp. 45 ff.). 


Norms as substitutes for informal 
influence 


The foregoing discussion illustrates the 
characteristics of normative processes 
and also implies what we take to be the 
major broad functional value of norms 
—that they serve as substitutes for the 
exercise of personal influence and pro- 
duce more economically and efficiently 
certain consequences otherwise depend- 
ent upon personal influence processes, 
Let us now consider this point in detail 
by examining the various problems Gre 
ated by the use of informal, interper- 
sonal power and the ways in which 
norms may avoid or solve them. 

In the first place norms may func- 
tion to prevent Or delay the develop- 
ment of any of the dependencies on 
which interpersonal power 1s based. 
Particularly in the very early stages of 
the relationship, when it is not yet clear 
whether the relationship will be formed, 
norms may assist 1N preventing pre- 
mature commitments. As Hiller (1947) 
says «|, norms supply a means for 
evading an implication of affectional 
relations. This is accomplished by treat- 
ing with strict politeness Or rigid eti- 


personal footing; and un- 


wanted approaches are repelled by con- 


fronting the o 


duct. . l (PP: 105-106) 
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Let us go on though to consider a 
relationship that has formed. Assume 
first that A has greater power than B, 
at least within some limited segment 
of the matrix. From B’s point of view 
a number of problems exist. If A has 
behavior control! over him, the un- 
bridled use of this power tends to re- 
duce the quality of B’s outcomes. If A 
has fate control? and converts it in 
order to control B’s behavior, the un- 
standardized use of this converted con- 
trol places B in an uncomfortable 
situation. A’s conversion of his fate 
control is more or less arbitrary; that 
is to say, he has several alternative ways 
in which he can use it. If he shifts 
among these in an unpredictable way, 
B may on any given occasion act upon 
the wrong assumption about what A 
intends and thereby suffer reduced pay- 
offs. Even without actually making in- 
correct behavioral choices, B may worry 
about the possibility of doing so, and 
this tends to raise his costs for all the 
activities involved. The uncertainty is 
most extreme, of course, when A uses 
his fate control willy-nilly. If A con- 
verts and uses his control in one stand- 
ardized manner, B’s situation becomes 
that of having control over his own 
outcomes. 

From the point of view of A, the 
more powerful individual, there are 
also problems, but of a different sort 
If he is not careful in the use of what. 
ever behavior control he may have, it 
will be reduced or even lost entirely 
Because of the effects of interruptions 


1“lf, by varying his behavior, A can make it 
desirable for B to vary his behavior too, then 
A has behavior control over B” (Thibaut & 
Kelley, 1957, p. 103).—Eds. 

2“If, by varying his behavior, A can affect 
B’s outcomes, regardless of what B does, A 
has fate control over B” (Thibaut & Kelley, 
1957, p. 102).—Eds. P 


in reducing B’s outcomes, A must use 
his behavior control sparingly if he is 
to conserve it. If, on the other hand, A 
uses converted fate power to induce B 
to respond differentially, A must often 
monitor B’s action, and such monitor- 
ing or surveillance is usually costly. 

Given the above problems, both the 
weaker and the more powerful members 
of a dyad are likely to be somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the informal exercise % 
personal power. However, many occa 
sions arise in the course of their inter- 
action in which some sort of control 
over behavior is necessary. Behavioral 
norms provide a means of meeting this 
dilemma: they control behavior but do 
not entail the difficulties created by the 
unrestrained use of interpersonal power: 
For example, they may include a definite 
and unchanging statement that behav- 
lor x is expected from person B, pe 
weaker of the two. Knowing this, 
need not worry about a change in ue 
rules; he can always be confident about 
what to do in order to attain 80° 
outcomes or avoid poor ones. Further 
more, if he accepts the norm, B yi 
perform the required behavior even ha 
mie absence of surveillance, hus 
relieving A of the necessity of monitor 
ing him. (In larger groups wide accept 
ance of a norm has the further conse: 
quence that there can be sharing ° 
the task of maintaining whatever SUT 
veillance is necessary, thereby reducing 
the cost to each individual.) The 8°" 
eral point is that both weaker a” 
Stronger persons stand to gain from me 
introduction of mutually acceptable 
rules which introduce regularity 3” 
control into the relationship without 
recourse to the direct interperson 
application of power. 

Consistent with this view is evidence 
obtained by Wispe and Lloyd (2955) 
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that structured normative procedures 
eS preferred to more informal and 
nih eae ones by low-power mem- 
ake Forty-three life insurance agents 
for a about their preferences 
oer types of interactions be- 
Tesult oo. and managers. The main 
pared of the study was that, as com- 
ae with highly productive agents, 
ae sie oa ones preferred their 
Sines ction with managers to be struc- 
mal and normative rather than infor- 
dea spontaneous. Since the pro- 
time ah of the agents fluctuated over 
iy er erratically, neatly all of the 
to tim performed poorly from time 
findin e. The authors interpret their 
currenti to mean that those who are 
very v t producing poorly, hence are 
about 5 nerable, experience less anxiety 
struct their vulnerability if there ate 
from ured procedures to protect them 
managerial power. 
eae general contention advanced 
ferent an be argued from a slightly dif- 
in ide of view. Consider a dyad 
certain one member, A, performs a 
Tewardi special behavior that is highly 
to meen to B. As long as A continu 
No pr Se this sequence, there will be 
in i lem; B will come to expect it 
likely t sense of predicting that A is 
ever, tee pine it in the future. How- 
even m is somewhat undependable or 
Not to erely exhibits covert tendencies 
oe his special function, B’s 
ening a upon him is dramatized an 
his mi Pee: difficult to tolerate. 
e existeno e explained by assuming 
urray, 1 e of a need for autonomy 
to avoid 938) that motivates people 
Which the interpersonal situations 1 
ethaps + ee dependent upon others. 
at ech merely to suggest 
Person is ncy upon an unreliable 
cost increasing. In interaction 
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with such a person one i 

behavioral sequences E 6 
to consummate them, and ies fre- 
quently does things for him without 
getting anything in return. On th 
other hand, dependency is n6 robl: ; 
with a perfectly reliable Et et Ba 
rewards, for example, a bountiful : 
vironment or the corner grocer ith 
his stable prices. a 

So B’s problem is to strengthen A’ 

tendency to perform the desired Hee 
quence without making too apparent 
his dependency upon A, that is, with- 
out suffering power loss. This is done 
by an appeal to a supra-individual value 
connected with the welfare of some 
third agent, set of persons, or organiza- 
tion rather than with B’s own welfare. 
Such appeals as “Do it because it’s 


good,” “People expect it of you,” or 
“Do it for the group” are essentially 
power-maintenance strategies. They play 
down the value of the behavior to the 

erson making the appeal or request but 
at the same time insure that the perform- 
ance will continue. Allport (1954) sum- 
marizes an extremely cynical version of 
this point, advanced by Le Dantec. 
Moral standards such as those expressed 
in the Ten Commandments are de- 
scribed as being promulgated merely for 
the convenience of those who have some 
interest to protect, as, for example, prop- 
“Thou shalt not steal”— 
ho have sexual partners— 
ot commit adultery.” 
to change the basis for 
behavior from that 


erty owners— 
and persons W 
“Thou shalt n 


A’s performing the 
of doing e 
of satisfying soc 
tions. 
This 
value basis 
supported 
reduction © 


rocess of transforming the 
for compliance is probably 
and reinforced by conflict 
n the part of A, the per- 
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former. If he has impulses not to help 
his partner, he has a recurring conflict 
between incompatible activities, those 
rewarding to B versus those which are 
not. This conflict is costly and can be 
reduced by mobilizing powerful instiga- 
tions to only one kind of behavior. 
These are provided by the moralistic 
or social value appeals used by B which 
give A a justification for overvaluing 
the desirability of the behavior. Thus 
acceptance of supra-individual, deper- 
sonalized values as the basis for behavior 
has functional value both for the actor 
and the one dependent upon his ac- 
tions. 

Norms have similar functional values 
in many dyads in which power is evenly 
distributed. In highly cohesive groups 
the great power the two members have 
over each other not only gives them 
ability to carry out strong influence 
measures but also to resist each other’s 
influence. This situation potentially 
leads to interpersonal conflicts and un- 
resolved “‘stand-offs” in which neither 
one is able to get the other to engage 
in desired acitivities. This type of con- 
flict can be avoided by procedural rules 
in which power is transferred, so to 
speak, from personal agents to the 
norms, Then, when A tries to induce B 
to do something, B is expected to per- 
ceive the locus of causality for the 
influence attempt not as internal to a 
whimsical or self-aggrandizing A but 
as existing in the depersonalized norm 
on behalf of which A is acting. We 
might expect that the counterpower (or 
resistance) that B might mobilize against 
A’s suggestion would not exist for an 
impersonal set of rules. Alternatively 
stated, in a highly cohesive dyad B’s 
counterpower derives from his ability to 
affect A’s fate; this source of resistance 
is eliminated when power is depersonal- 


ized by transfer to a set of procedures 
or rules. (Note the implication that 
norms will develop more rapidly and 
more surely in highly cohesive groups; 
assuming that the majority of the mem- 
bers have about the same degree of 
dependence on the group, than in less 
cohesive groups.) Frank (1944) Pt 
vides evidence that an appeal to an 
impersonal value encounters less resist- 
ance than does the direct exercise of 
personal power. 

Even if equal power does not lead to 
interpersonal impasses, the interaction 
process is likely to be characterized by 2 
good deal of argument and informal 
litigation. Unless argument and uncer- 
tainty happen to be rewarding in them- 
selves, they merely represent unnecessary 
costs. These costs can be substantially 
reduced by agreements that enable the 
individuals to run off their most fre- 
quent interaction sequences according 
to automatic routines, without moment 
by-moment decision making. Green 
(1956) comments on this point, “What 
an utter chaos human life would be— 
it could not long endure—if every day 
we had to settle by family debate °F 
authoritarian decision how many meals 
we would eat this day, at what hour © 
the day or night” (p. 75). Ina similar 
vein, Maclver and Page (1949) write 
of norms, “Without them the burden 
of decision would be intolerable an 
the vagaries of conduct utterly distract: 
ing” (p. 207). It may also be noted 
that for both members of a dyad the 
necessity of invoking power on the one 
hand and the necessity of complyiné 
with it on the other tend to bring tO 
mind and dramatize the dependence ° 
cach upon the other, As we have stated 
above, the feeling of dependence 18 
Probably something most people woul 
rather avoid. To the extent that there 
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is depersonalization of influence, the 
source of power and control being €x- 
oe to both individuals, the basic 
i of their interdependence goes Un 
ated and probably unnoticed. 
ee we may view norms as social 
tivel e that accomplish more effec- 
oa at otherwise would require 1m- 
intend social influence. We do not 
atel A imply that norms are deliber- 
cite eveloped for this purpose. The 
basis — is merely that there exists a 
Weke or unconscious collusion between 
aas stronger persons, between 
person T and the controlled, between 
other. p ighly dependent upon each 
of b —a collusion that has the effect 
the oe it regularity and control into 
ee relationship without the informal 
Tcise of personal power. 


Some implications 
implicatie of view has several important 
tion is ions. First, if the central asser- 
seine ent that norms are means of 
e pr oh and control which minimize 
ence h ems created by informal influ- 
of info en from a close examination 
we sh eii influence and its problems 
Bobet d be able to infer the general 
explan: ies of norms. This requires little 
e sie beyond that contained in 
Tst “ge: pages. Norms are, in the 
tell Pe rules about behavior. They 
in et e what is expected of him 
they indi Situations, and in $0 doing 
others oe indicate requests that 
A taa NOE properly make of hii 
jugation = he is protected from sub- 
ercised © anothers whimsically ex- 
So that ee Norms are also stable 
what is e individual knows not only 
expected of him today but what 
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will be expected of him tomorrow 
Furthermore, norms are based upon 
agreement or consensus which reduces 
the necessity for thorough surveillance 
and, in large groups, distributes the 
responsibility for surveillance rather 
widely. The enforcement of norm 
often involves appeals to araeo 
yalues or suprapersonal agents, which 
reduce the extent to which compliance 
is viewed as a matter of giving in to a 
more powerful person and thereby re- 
duces resistance. Also these values are 
often widely held among the group 
members, so that once they have been 
associated with compliance it becomes 
directly rewarding and the need for 
exercise of external control is greatly 
reduced. Simmel (1902) puts the last 
point this way: 


In the morality of the individual, society 
creates for itself an organ which is not only 
more fundamentally operative than law and 
custom, but which also spares society the 
different sorts of costs involved in these in- 
stitutions. Hence the tendency of society 
to satisfy its demands as cheaply as possible 
results in appeals to “good conscience,” 
through which the individual pays to him- 
self the wages for his righteousness, which 
otherwise would probably have to be assured 
to him in some way through law or custom 


(P- 19n). 
The second implication is this: If 
control or replace inter- 


norms are to 
personal influence, then they should 


have some relevance to the things about 
which this influence is exercised. What 
norms are about, that which is com- 
monly called the content of norms, 
should be inferable from a consideration 
bout which group mem- 


of the things 4 
bers find it necessary to influence each 


other. 


47 Conformity as a tactic of ingratiation 


EDWARD E. JONES 


There seems to be much promise in 
looking at social interaction with an eye 
to the unfolding of strategies designed 
to gain or maintain personal power. 
There is nothing novel in the sugges- 
tion that there is a strategic side to 
social behavior—that people try to cal- 
culate ways to make the most of a 
particular relationship—but the attempt 
to study such strategies by laboratory 
experimentation is a recent develop- 
ment (see Jones, 1964). 

All interpersonal relationships involve 
mutual dependence; this is the equiva- 
lent of saying that each party to a social 
interchange has potential influence over 
certain rewards available to and costs 
incurred by the other. If the depend- 
ences of one on the other are not only 
mutual but approximately equal, then 

' there is a balance of power in which 
each can enforce a certain minimal re- 
ceipt of rewards through his capacity 
to enact or fail to enact the responses 
sought by the other. When the power 
in a two-person relationship is asym- 
metrical, however, the more dependent 
person is somewhat at the mercy of the 
more powerful one. In any event, we 
can well understand why the more de- 
pendent person is concerned about his 
poor position and, under most circum- 
stances, tries in various ways to improve 
it. 

1 Ingratiation is “strategic behaviors . . . de- 
signed to influence a particular other person 


concerning the attractiveness of one’s personal 
qualities” (p. 11).—Eds. 


When we look at the strategic alter- 
natives available to the more dependent 
person, it appears that some of these 
strategies guarantee him at least a Cel 
tain minimum of rewards but do s0 
at the expense of confirming or strength- 
ening the power asymmetry which de- 
fines his dependence. Other strategies, 
however, may be effective in modifying 
the asymmetry itself so that the depend- 
ent person’s power is, in the long tum, 
increased. Compliance is an example 
of one kind of dependence-confirming 
tactic. The dependent person may; 
through overt obedience, avoid punish- 
ment and secure the rewards available 
to him, but such compliance tends tO 
perpetuate the power differential tO 
which it is a response. For example, 
the more reliable the worker becomes 
in meeting the supervisor's demands, 
the more confident the supervisor will 
be that these demands are reasonable, 
and that the worker is happy with the 
“bargain” symbolized by the difference 
in their power. In contrast to compli- 
ance, we may view ingratiation as powe!” 
enhancing or dependence-reducing. By 
making himself attractive to the more 
Powerful person, the more dependent 
person increases the value of his own 
sanctioning responses at the same time 
that he makes it more difficult for the 
Powerful Person to apply the full range 
of sanctions that were initially part of 
his repertory, In other words, as the de- 
Pendent person becomes more attrac- 


Excerpted from Science, 1965, 149, No. 3680. 144-50, with Permissi i 
580. $ lisher. 
Copyright © 1965 by the American Association for the Ad Fer ooi fie author sand pukis 
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vancement of Science. 
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tive, the powerful person cannot punish 
him without greater cost to himself. 
This, in effect, means that his power 
has been reduced. 

By what specific tactical means may 
the dependent person increase his at- 
tractiveness? Such tactics are undoubt- 
edly as various as social behavior itself 
—there is an appealing and an unap- 
pealing way of doing almost everything. 
But I have found it particularly useful 
to consider three main classes of tactics 
available to the “ingratiator:” compli- 
ments, agreement, and presentation of 
Oneself in a favorable light. We may 
Support and flatter others, convince 
them that we share their views, or pre- 
Sent our characteristics in terms that 
they can appreciate. In this article, I 
Single out agreement, or conformity of 
Opinion, as the dependent variable of 
Particular interest. The experiments re- 
Viewed all show how persons modify 
their Publicly expressed opinions as a 
Way of coping with a condition of social 
dependence. 

First, however, it is appropriate to 
comment on some of the moral issues 
involved in the behavior we are study- 
Ing. Ingratiation, like its sister term, 

ttery, is at least mildly pejorative m 
everyday usage, The word has connota- 
tions of dissimulation and deceit in so- 
cial communication. Am I suggesting, 
then, that most of us are so concerned 
with the effects of our behavior on 
others that we deliberately engage in 
Manipulative and deceitful tactics in 
order’ to gain their esteem? I do not 
‘now how one could ever obtain actu- 
arial figures on this point, but I would 
atgue—without great alarm—that all of 
us under. appropriate circumstances do 
shape our social responses to increase 
7 attractiveness to particular people. 

€ scientific student of such response- 


shaping is unlikely to make much 
progress by interviews or naturalistic 
observation. In this particular area, I 
have learned through research experi- 
ence that people are extremely likely to 
deceive themselves. Not only do they 
want to avoid publicizing the extent to 
which their responses to others are con- 
ditioned by approval-seeking motives, 
they work busily to protect themselves 
from awareness of the link between 
wanting to be liked and modifying one’s 
behavior to this end. It is my current 
belief that only by comparing appro- 
priate experimental and control treat- 
ments can we begin to explore the con- 
ditions favorable to the tactics of in- 
gratiation and thus begin to specify the 
variables essential to construction of a 
theory concerning it. Questions of the 
frequency of occurrence and the extent 
of such behavior in the natural environ- 
ment, and questions concerning individ- 
ual differences, are not considered here. 


The ingratiator’s dilemma 

Much of the fascination in studying 
ingratiation comes from the fact that 
the same situational factors that in- 
crease one person’s desire to be found 
attractive by another alert the other (the 
“target” person) to the likelihood of 
tactical behavior. Thus, the dependent 
person will be strongly motivated to be 
ingratiating, but the fact that his de- 
pendence stands revealed reduces the 
likelihood that his overtures will be 
effective. His dilemma is magnified fur- 
ther by his natural reluctance to see 
himself as deceitful or manipulative. 
Thus, the more dependent he is on an- 
other, the more he will be forced to 
justify to himself any actions ie 
ably designed to curry favor with the 
other. These two factors—the target 
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person’s alertness to overtures from a 
dependent person and the dependent 
person’s reluctance to see himself as one 
who uses manipulative social tactics— 
would seem almost to rule out ingrati- 
ating tactics in those very situations 
where it is important to be liked. In- 
deed, there is fairly good evidence that 
such tactics can boomerang; especially 
when the “actor” is highly dependent 
on the target person, the latter is apt to 
be more attracted to him if he shows 
some restraint in his praise or in the de- 
gree of his agreement. The results of 
three studies (see Jones, 1965) show 
that, in the ambiguous area of social 
responses that may or may not make one 
seem attractive to another person, the 
role relation between the ingratiator and 
the target person is a critical factor which 
affects the latter’s judgments of manipu- 
lative intentions or ulterior motivation. 

To some extent, however, the ingrati- 
ator is protected by the vanity of the 
target person from having such judg- 
ments go against him. Each of us likes 
to believe the best about himself, and 
many of us must be exposed to the most 
blatant praise before we begin to sus- 
pect that we are the targets of manipu- 
lative intentions. Often, no doubt, the 
ingratiator joins his target in what might 
be called an autistic conspiracy, since, 
for understandable psychological rea- 
sons, both the ingratiator and the target 
person are anxious to believe that the 
latter is better than he is. 

I now feel that this autistic conspir- 
acy may be maintained by the most 
intricate interpersonal tactics—tactics 
designed to conceal from both the “tac- 
tician” and the target person the for- 
mer’s underlying intentions. Since I 
believe that not many of us deliberately 
and consciously calculate such tactical 
maneuvers, I am suggesting that, from 
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well-learned orientations toward those 
more powerful than ourselves, we de- 
velop patterns of social behavior unwit- 
tingly designed to attract, while avoiding 
the extremes of sycophancy. Such ex- 
tremes would reveal to both parties the 
true nature of the autistic conspiracy- 


Issue relevance and agreement 


My central thesis thus far has been that 
dependence increases the motivation to 
make oneself seem attractive, but public 
knowledge of this dependence makes it 
more difficult to gain esteem through 
such simple stratagems as slavish agree- 
ment or effusive compliments. In order 
to be successful, the ingratiator must 
complicate his tactics and inject some 
subtlety. One obvious way to increase 
subtlety is to convey the impression of 
agreeing in a discerning way. The in- 
gratiator must steer between the Scylla 
of errant disagreement and the Charyb- 
dis of blatant conformity, conveying 
minor disagreement within the context 
of a general similarity of position. Be- 
yond this, if we know something about 
the social context in which opinions are 
being exchanged, it may be possible to 
specify the issues on which agreement 
's most likely and the issues on which 


Moderate disagreement may be €% 
pected. 


One important a 
context is the re] 
status between the 


spect of the social 
ative difference in 
s i two persons involve 
in the interchange. Status differences 
usually imply asymmetrical pone’ 
which 1S one of the preconditions fo 
ingratiation tactics.2 


2 Several r 
& Jones, 
Point in 
Omitted j, 


esearch studies (e.g., Jones, Gergen, 
1963) which are considered at this 
Professor Jones's paper have been 
N this abridgment.—Eds. 


48 Bystander “apathy” 


BIBB LATANE and JOHN M. DARLEY 


On a March night in 1964, Kitty Gen- 
Ovese was set upon by a maniac as she 
came home from work at 3 a.m. Thirty- 
cight of her Kew Gardens neighbors 
came to their windows when she cried 
Out in terror—none came to her assist- 
ance, Even though her assailant took 
over half an hour to murder her, no one 
gn so much as called the police. 

This story became the journalistic 
Sensation of the decade. “Apathy,” cried 
the Newspapers. “Indifference,” said the 
Columnists and commentators. “Moral 
callousness,” “dehumanization,” “loss of 
Concern for our fellow man,” added 
Preachers, professors, and other sermon- 
izers, Movies, television specials, plays, 
and books explored this incident and 
Many more like it. Americans became 
concerned about their lack of concern. 

But can these epithets be correct? We 
think not. Although it is unquestionably 
true that witnesses in such emergencics 
tave often done nothing to save the 
victims, “apathy,” “indifference,” and 

Unconcem” are not entirely accurate 

descriptions of their reactions. The 38 
witnesses to Kitty Genovese’s. murder 
did not merely look at the scene once 
and then ignore it. Instead they con- 
tinued to stare out their windows at 
what Was going on. Caught, fascinated, 
distressed, unwilling to act but unable 
to tum away, their behavior was neither 
1elpful nor heroic; but it was not indif- 
erent or apathetic cither. 


Abr 
bridged from the American Scientist, 
Publisher, 
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1969, 57, 244-68, with 


Actually, it was like crowd behavior 
in many other emergency situations: car 
accidents, drownings, fires, and at- 
tempted suicides all attract substantial 
numbers of people who watch the drama 
in helpless fascination without getting 
directly involved in the action. Are these 
people alicnated and indifferent? Are 
the rest of us? Obviously not. It scems 
only yesterday we were being called 
overconforming. But why, then, don’t 
we act? 

Even if empathy or sympathy were 
not strong enough to lead us to help in 
emergencies, there are a varicty of social 
norms which suggest that cach of us has 
a responsibility to cach other, and that 
help is the proper thing to do. “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you,” we hear from our carliest vears. 
‘Although norms such as these may not 
have much influence on our behavior in 
specific situations, they may imbue us 
with a general predisposition to try to 
help others. 


If people are willing to help in non- 
emergency situations, they should be 
even more willing to help in emergencies 
when the need is so much greater. Or 
should they? Emergencies differ in many 
ways from other types of situations in 
which people need help, and these dit- 
ferences may be important. The very 
nature of an emergency implies certain 
psychological consequences. 


permission of the authors and the 
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Characteristics of emergencies 


Perhaps the most distinctive character- 
istic of an emergency is that it involves 
threat or harm. Life, well-being, or prop- 
erty is in danger. Even if an emergency 
is successfully dealt with, nobody is 
better off afterwards than before. Except 
in rare circumstances, the best that can 
be hoped for if an emergency occurs is a 
return to the status quo. Consequently, 
there are few positive rewards for suc- 
cessful action in an emergency. At worst, 
an emergency can claim the lives not 
only of those people who were initially 
involved in it, but also of anybody who 
intervenes in the situation. This fact 
puts pressures on individuals to ignore 
a potential emergency, to distort their 
perceptions of it, or to underestimate 
their responsibility for coping with it. 

The second important feature of an 
emergency is that it is an unusual and 
rare event. Fortunately, although he may 
read about them in newspapers, or 
watch fictionalized accounts on televi- 
sion, the average person probably will 
encounter fewer than half a dozen seri- 
ous emergencies in his lifetime. Unfortu- 
nately when he does encounter one, he 
will have had little direct personal ex- 
perience in handling such a situation. 
Unlike the stereotyped patterns of his 
everyday behavior, an individual facing 
an emergency is untrained and unre- 
hearsed. 

In addition to being rare, emergencies 
differ widely, one from another. There 
are few common requirements for action 
between a drowning, a fire, or an auto- 
mobile accident. Each emergency pre- 
sents a different problem, and each re- 
quires a different type of action. Con- 
sequently, unlike other rare events, our 
culture provides us with little second- 
hand wisdom about how to deal with 
emergencies. 


The fourth basic characteristic of 
emergencies is that they are unforescen. 
They “emerge,” suddenly and without 
warning. Being unexpected, cmergencics 
must be handled without the benefit of 
forethought and planning and an indi- 
vidual does not have the opportunity 
to think through in advance what course 
of action he should take when faced 
with an emergency. He must do his 
thinking in the immediacy of the situa- 
tion, and has no opportunity to consult 
others as to the best course of action 
or to alert others who are especially 
equipped to deal with emergencies. The 
individual confronted with an emer- 
gency is thrown on his own resources: 
We have already seen that he does not 
have much in the way of practiced re- 
Sponses or cultural stereotypes to fall 
back upon. i 
, A final characteristic of an emergency 
is that it requires instant action. It 
represents a pressing necessity. If the 
emergency is not dealt with immedi- 
ately, the situation will deteriorate. The 
threat will transform itself into damage: 
the harm will continue or spread. There 
are urgent pressures to deal with the 
situation at once. The requirement for 
immediate action prevents the individ- 
ual confronted with an emergency from 
leisurely considering the possible courses 
of action open to him. It forces him to 
come to a decision before he has had 
time to consider his alternatives. It 
places him in a condition of stress. 

The picture we have drawn is a rather 
gnm one. Faced with a situation in 
which there is no benefit to be gained 
for himself, unable to rely on past €x- 
perience, on the experience of others, OT 
on forethought and planning, denied 
the opportunity to consider carefully his 
course of action, the bystander to an 
emergency is in an unenviable position. 
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It is perhaps surprising that anyone 
should intervene at all. 


A model of the intervention process 


If an individual is to intervene in an 
emergency, he must make, not just one, 
but a series of decisions. Only one par- 
ticular set of choices will lead him to 
take action in the situation. Let us now 
Consider the behavioral and cognitive 
Processes that go on in an individual 
Who is in the vicinity of an emergency. 
Vhat must he do and decide before he 
actually intervenes? These may have 
portant implications for predicting 
Whether an individual will act. 
Let us suppose that an emergency is 
actually taking place. A middle-aged 
man, walking down the street, has a 
\cart attack, He stops short, clutches his 
chest, and staggers to the nearest build- 
img wall, where he slowly slumps to the 
Sidewalk ina sitting position. What is 
the likelihood with which a passerby will 
Come to his assistance? First, the by- 
stander has to notice that something is 
happening. The external event has to 
teak into his thinking and intrude itself 
on his conscious mind. He must tear 
umself away from his private thoughts 
pr from the legs of the pretty gitl walk- 
ing down the street ahead of him and 
Pay attention to this unusual event. 
Once the person is aware of the event 
as something to be explained, it is 
Necessary that he interpret the event. 
Specifically, he must decide that there 
'S something wrong, that this ambiguous 
‘vent is an emergency. It may be that 
Ne man slumped on the sidewalk is only 
a drunk, beyond any assistance that the 
passerby can give him. If the bystander 
handed that something is indeed wrong, 
1€ must next decide that he has a re- 


sponsibility to act. Perhaps help is on 
the way or perhaps someone else might 
be better qualified to help. Even in an 
emergency, it is not clear that everybody 
should immediately intrude himself into 
the situation. 

If the person does decide that he 
should help, he must decide what form 
of assistance he can give. Should he rush 
in directly and try to help the victim 
or should he detour by calling a doctor 
or the police? Finally, of course, he 
must decide how to implement his 
choice and form of intervention. Where 
is the nearest telephone? Is there a 
hospital nearby? At this point, the 
person may finally begin to act in the 
situation. The socially responsible act is 
the end point of a series of decisions 
that the person makes. ; 

Second, the bystander in an emer- 
gency is not a detached and objective 
observer. His decisions have conse- 
quences for himself just as much as for 
the victim. Unfortunately, however, the 
rewards and penalties for action and 
inaction are biased in favor of inaction. 
All the bystander has to gain from 
intervention is a feeling of pride and the 
chance to be a hero. On the other hand, 
he can be made to appear a fool, sued, 
or even attacked and wounded. By leav- 
ing the situation, he has little to lose 
put his self-respect. There are strong 
pressures against deciding that an event 
is an emergency. . ; 

Intervention, then, requires choosing 
a single course of action through a rather 
complex matrix of possible — he 
failure to intervene may result rom 
failing to notice an event, failing 3 
realize that the event 1s an pe ag 
failing to feel personally age 7 
dealing with the emergency, or failing 
have sufficient skill to intervene. 
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Social determinants of bystander 
intervention, | 

Most emergencies are, or at least begin 
as, ambiguous events. A quarrel in the 
strect may erupt into violence, but it 
may be simply a family argument. A 
man staggering about may be sufferin 
a coronary or an onset of diabetes; he 
may simply be drunk. Smoke pouring 
from a building may signal a fire; on the 
other hand, it may be simply steam or 
airconditioner vapor. Before a bystander 
is likely to take action in such ambigu- 
ous situations, he must first define the 
event as an emergency and decide that 
intervention is the Proper course of 
action. 

In the course of making these deci- 
sions, it is likely that an individual 
bystander will be considerably influ- 
enced by the decisions he perceives 
other bystanders to be taking. If every. 
one else in a group of onlookers seems 
to regard an event as nonscrious and the 
proper course of action as non-inter- 
vention, this consensus may strongly 
affect the perceptions of any single indi- 
vidual and inhibit his potential inter. 
vention. 

The definitions that other 
hold may be discovered by discussing 
the situation with them, but they may 
also be inferred from their facial expres- 
sions or their behavior. A whistling man 
with his hands in his pockets obviously 
does not believe he is in the midst of a 
crisis. A bystander who does not respond 
to smoke obviously does not attribute it 
to fire. An individual seeing the inaction 
of others, will judge the situation as 
less serious than he would if alone, 

But why should the others be in- 
active? Unless there were some force 
inhibiting responses on the „Part of 
others, the kind of social influence 
process described would, bv itself, only 


people 


lead toa Convergence of attitudes within 
a group. If cach individual expressed his 
true feclings, then, even if each member 
of the group were entirely guided by the 
Teactions of the others, the group shana 
still respond with a likelihood equal to 
the average of the individuals. 

n additional factor is involved, how- 
ever. Each member of a group may 
Watch the others, but he is also aware 
that others are watching him. They are 
an audience to his own reactions. Among 
American Males, it is considered desira- 
ble to *PPear poised and collected in 
times of stress, Being exposed to the 
Public view May constrain the actions 
and expressions of cmotion of any indi- 
Vidual as he tries to avoid possible ridi- 
cule and embarrassment. Even though 
he may be truly concerned and upset 
about the Plight of a victim, until he 
decides what to do he may maintain 
a calm demeanor, f f 
. 0C constraints involved with being 
in public might in themselves tend to 
inhibit action by individuals in a groups 
but in Conjunction with the social influ- 
ENCE process dese 


tim 
and also looki 


; 

each othe. Y be led (or misled) by 
ler to define the situation A 

ntil son 200 they would if aane 
1i someone acts, cach person sees 
and is likely teyesPonding Barmera 
Kely to be influenced not to ac 


ee State of “pluralistic igno- 
mance” may develop, ' 


ie i oten been recognized (Brown, 
conme 5l that 3 crowd S eos 
in the site pow leading cach : T- 

d to over-react to an emcr 
&CICY to the detriment of everyone’s wel- 
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fare. What we suggest here is that a 
crowd can also force inaction on its 
members. It can suggest, implicitly but 
Strongly, by its passive behavior that an 
event is not to be reacted to as an 
emergency, and it can make any indi- 
vidual uncomfortably aware of what a 
fool he will look for behaving as if it is. 
„This line of thought suggests that in- 
dividuals may be less likely to intervene 
m an emergency if they witness it in 
the Presence of other people than if they 
See it alone. It suggests that the presence 
of other People may lead cach person to 
terpret the situation as less serious, 
and less demanding of action than he 
Would if alone. The presence of other 
People may alter cach bystander’s per- 
Scptions and interpretations of the 
Situation, We suspect that the presence 
of other people may also affect each 
Mdividual’s assessment of the rewards 
and costs involved in taking action, and 
Mdced we will discuss this possibility in 
pome detail later, First, however, let us 
90k at evidence relevant to this initial 
Process, 


EXPERIMEN; 1. WHERE THERE'S SMOKE, 
THERE'S (SOMETIMES) FIRE} 

In this experiment we presented an 
Metgency to individuals cither alone, 
™ the presence of two passive others 
(confederates of the experimenter who 
Were instructed to notice the emergency 
Put remain indifferent to it), Oa 
Sroups of three, It was our expectation 
that individuals faced with the passive 
“actions of the confederates would be 
Influenced by them and thus less likely 
to take action than single subjects. We 
also Predicted that the constaints on 
behavior in public combined with social 
Influence Processes would lessen the 


g Š 
eia VOe detailed report of this experiment is 
en in Latané & Darley (1968). 


likelihood that members of three-person 
groups would act to cope with the emer- 
gency. 

Male Columbia students living in 
campus residences were invited to an 
interview to discuss “some of the 
lems involved in life at an urban uni- 
versity.” As they sat in a small vom 
waiting to be called for the interview 
and filling out a preliminary question- 
naire, they faced an ambiguous but 
potentially dangerous situation as a 
stream of smoke began to puff into the 
room through a wall vent. Some subjects 
filled out the questionnaire and were 
exposed to this potentially critical situa- 
tion while alone. Others were part of 
three-person groups consisting of one 
subject and two confederates acting the 
part of naive subjects. The confederates 
attempted to avoid conversation as much 
as possible. Once the smoke had been 
introduced, they stared at it briefly, 
made no comment, but simply shrugged 
their shoulders, returned to the question- 
naires and continued to fill them out, 
occasionally waving away the smoke to 
do so. 

As soon as the subjects had completed 
two pages of their questionnaires, the 
experimenter began to introduce the 
smoke through a small vent in the wall. 
The “smoke” was finely divided tita- 
nium dioxide produced in a stoppered 
bottle and delivered under slight air 
pressure through the vent. It foed 
a moderately fine-textured but clearly 
visible stream of whitish smoke. For the 
entire experimental period, the smoke 
continued to jet into the room in iee 
lar puffs. By the end of the ssp 
period, vision was obscured in the ro 
by the amount of smoke present. 

“All behavior and conversation was 
observed and coded from behind a me 
way window (largely disguised on the 


prob- 
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subject’s side by a large sign giving 
preliminary instructions). When and if 
the subject left the experimental room 
and reported the smoke, he was told 
that the situation “would be taken care 
of.” If the subject had not reported the 
smoke within six minutes of the time 
he first noticed it, the experiment was 
terminated. 

The typical subject, when tested 
alone, behaved very reasonably. Usually, 
shortly after the smoke appeared, he 
would glance up from his questionnaire, 
notice the smoke, show a slight but dis- 
tinct startle reaction, and then undergo 
a brief period of indecision, and perhaps 
return briefly to his questionnaire before 
again staring at the smoke. Soon, most 
subjects would get up from their chairs, 
walk over to the vent, and investigate 
it closely, sniffing the smoke, waving 
their hands in it, feeling its temperature, 
etc. The usual Alone subject would 
hesitate again, but finally walk out of 
the room, look around outside, and, 
finding somebody there, calmly report 
the presence of the smoke. No subject 
showed any sign of panic; most simply 
said, ““There’s something strange going 
on in there, there seems to be some sort 
of smoke coming through the wall. . . .” 
The median subject in the Alone condi- 
tion had reported the smoke within two 
minutes of first noticing it. Three- 
quarters of the 24 people run in this 
condition reported the smoke before the 
experimental period was terminated. 

The behavior of subjects run with two 
passive confederates was dramatically 
different; of ten people run in this con- 
dition, only one reported the smoke. 
The other nine stayed in the waiting 
room as it filled up with smoke, doggedly 
working on their questionnaires and 
waving the fumes away from their faces. 
They coughed, rubbed their eyes, and 


opened the window—but they did not 
report the smoke. The difference be- 
tween the response rate of 75% in the 
Alone condition and 10% in the Two 
Passive Confederates condition is highly 
Significant (p < 002 by Fisher's Exact 
test, two-tailed ). f 

The results of this study clearly sup- 
port the predictions, Individuals exposed 
to a room filling with smoke in the pres- 
ence of passive others themselves Te 
mained Passive, and groups of three 
Naive subjects were less likely to report 
the smoke than solitary bystanders. Out 
Predictions were confirmed—but this 
does not necessarily mean that our €% 
Planation for these results is the correct 
one. As a matter of fact several alterna- 
tives are available, Subjects’ behavior 
might have reflected their fear of fit, 
with subjects in groups fecling less 
threatened by the fire than single sub- 
jects and thus less concerned to act: 
It has been demonstrated in studies with 
humans (Schachter, 1959) and with rats 
(Latané, 1969; Latané and Glass, 1968) 
that togetherness reduces fear, even i” 
Situations where jt does not reduce 
danger, In addition, subjects may have 
felt that the presence of others increased 
their ability to Cope with fire. For both 
these reasons, subjects in groups may 
have been less afraid of fire and thus less 
likely to report the smoke than solitary 
Subjects. A similar explanation might 
‘arfulness, but the de- 


EXPERIMENT 2. A LADY IN DISTRESS 2 

Although it Seems unlikely that the 
group inhibition of bystander interven- 
tion observed in Experiment 1 can be 
attributed entirely to the fact that 
smoke Tepresents 4 danger to the indi- 


2 rt P 
manire detailed description of this experi- 
S given in Latané & Rodin (1969). 
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vidual bystander, it is certainly possible 
that this is so. Experiment 2 was de- 
Signed to see whether similar group 
inhibition effects could be observed in 
Situations where there is no danger to 
the individual himself for not acting. In 
addition, a new variable was included: 
whether the bystanders knew each other. 
Male Columbia undergraduates 
Waited either alone, with a friend, or 
With a stranger to participate in a 
market research study. As they waited, 
they heard someone fall and apparently 
Mjure herself in the room next door. 
Vhether they tried to help, and how 
Ong they took to do so were the main 
dependent variables of the study. Sub- 
Jects were telephoned and offered $2 to 
Participate in a survey of game and puz- 
zle preferences conducted at Columbia 
Y the Consumer Testing Bureau 
(CTB), a market research organization. 
Each person contacted was asked to find 
a friend who would also be interested in 
Participating, Only those students who 
recommended friends, and the friends 
icy suggested, were used as subjects. 

n one condition, (Alone, n= 26) 
cach subject was by himself in the test- 
Mg room while he filled out the ques- 
tionnaire and heard the fall. In a secon 
condition (Stooge, n = 14), a strangct, 
actually a confederate of the exper- 
menter, was also present. The confeder- 
ate had instructions to be as passive as 
Possible and to answer questions put 
to him by the subjects with a brief 
Sesture or remark. During the emer- 
Bency, he looked up, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and continued working on his 
questionnaire, Subjects in the third con- 

ition (Strangers, n= 20 pairs) were 
Placed in the testing room in pairs. Each 
Subject in the pair was unacquainted 
With the other before entering the room 
and they were not introduced. Only 


one subject in this condition spontane- 
ously introduced himself to the other. In 
a final condition (Friends, n = 20 pairs), 
pairs of friends overheard the incident 
together. 

Alone vs. Stooge conditions: Seventy 
per cent of all subjects who heard the 
accident while alone in the waiting 
room offered to help the victim before 
she left the room. By contrast the pres- 
ence of a non-responsive bystander 
markedly inhibited helping. Only 7% 
of subjects in the Stooge condition inter- 
vened. These subjects seemed upset and 
confused during the emergency and 
frequently glanced at the passive con- 
federate who continued working on his 
questionnaire. 

Alone vs. Two Strangers: Since 70% 
of Alone subjects intervened, we should 
expect that at least one person in 91% 
of all two-person groups would offer help 
if members of a pair had no influence 
upon each other. In fact, members did 
influence each other. In only 40% of 
the groups did even one person offer 
help to the injured woman. 

Strangers vs. Stooge: The response 
rate in the Two Strangers condition ap- 
pears to be somewhat higher than the 
7% rate in the Stooge condition. Mak- 
ing a correction similar to that used for 
the Alone scores, the expected Tesponse 
rate based on the Stooge condition is 

3 . 
i p ys. Two Friends: Pairs of 
friends often talked about the question- 
naire before the accident, and sometimes 
discussed a course of action after the 
fall. Even so, in only 70% of the pairs 
did even one person intervene. Welle 
superficially, this appears as high Ki 
Alone condition, there must again be a 

correction for the fact “a twice as 

nany people are free to act. . 
” PAE Strangers: Although pairs 
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of friends were inhibited from helping 
when compared to the Alone condition, 
they were significantly faster to inter- 
vene than were pairs of strangers 
(p < .01). 

These first experiments show that in 
two, widely different types of emergency 
settings, the presence of other people 
inhibits intervention. Subjects were less 
likely to report a possible fire when 
together than alone, and they were less 
likely to go to the aid of the victim of 
an accident when others were present, 
Is this a general effect? Will it apply 
to all types of emergency? Are there 
situations in which the presence of other 
people might actually facilitate by- 
stander intervention? One possible set 
of circumstances in which we might 
expect social facilitation of intervention 
is when an emergency is caused by a 
villain. People who fail to intervene in 
real emergencies sometimes claim they 
were afraid of the consequences of inter- 
vention—afraid of direct attack, afraid 
of later retribution, afraid of having to 
go to court. In situations involving a 
villain, even if one person is afraid to 
take action, the presence of other people 
as potential risk-sharing allies might em- 
bolden him to intervene. Under these 
circumstances, there might actually be 
a group facilitation of intervention. To 
test this possibility, two Columbia un- 
dergraduates, Paul Bonnarigo and Mal- 
colm Ross, turned to a life of crime. 


EXPERIMENT 3. THE CASE OF 

THE STOLEN BEER 

The Nu-Way Beverage Center in Suf- 
fern, New York, is a discount beer store. 
It sells beer and soda by the case, often 
to New Jerseyans who cross the state 
line to find both lowered prices and a 
lowered legal drinking age. During the 
spring of 1968 it was the scene of a 


minor crime wave—within one two-week 
period, it was robbed 96 times. The 
robbers followed much the same modus 
operandi on each occasion. Singly or ina 
Pair, they would enter the store and ask 
the cashier at the checkout counter 
“What is the most expensive imported 
beer that you carry?” The cashier, 
cahoots with the robbers, would reply 
“Lowenbrau. P] go back and check how 
much we have.” Leaving the robbers in 
the front of the store, the cashier would 
disappear into the rear to look for the 
Lowenbrau, After waiting for a minute, 
the robbers would pick up a case of beet 
near the front of the store, remark tO 
nobody in particular, “They’ll neve! 
miss this,” walk out of the front door, 
put the beer in their car, and drive off. 
On 46 Occasions, one robber carried 0 


the theft; on 46 occasions, two robbers 
were present, 


The robberies 
when there were 
people in the Store, 
arranged so that th 
tomers would be att 


were always staged 
cither one or two 
and the timing was 
€ one or both cus- 
he checkout counter 
at the time when the robbers entered: 
On 46 occasions, one customer was at 
the checkout counter during the theft: 
on 46 Occasions, two customers were 
Present. Although Occasionally the two 
Customers had come in together, more 
usually they were strangers to each othcr. 
Sixty-one per cent of the customers were 
male, 39% female, Since the checkout 
counter was about 20 feet from the front 
door, Since the theft itself took less than 
a inute, and since the robbers were 
ori a 

J he theft. There 
were, however, other Courses of inter- 
vention available 


en the cashier returned from the 
rear of the store, he went to the check- 
out counter and resumed waiting on the 
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cn there, After a minute, if no- 
re had spontaneously mentioned the 
li: t, he casually inquired, “Hey, what 
ee to that man (those men) 
him P (were) in here? Did you see 
rae. hem) leave?” At this point the 
sti Besos could either report the theft, 
mgt “in that he had seen the man or 
of th cave, or disclaim any knowledge 
of ie yeu whatsoever. Overall, 20% 
Seas, subjects reported the theft spon- 
eoria y, and 51% of the remainder 
result a it upon prompting. Since the 
identi rom each criterion followed an 
the el pattern, we shall indicate only 
sa proportion of subjects in cach 
PS a who reported the theft, 
her spontaneously or not. 
sgn eulis: Whether there were one oF 
ence, fs present made little differ- 
sign if ustomers were somewhat but not 
theft pay more likely to report the 
than i there were two robbers (69%) 
also An there was only one (52%). Sex 
aa S no difference; females were as 
custo to report as males. The number of 
bi die? on the other hand, made a 
we A SCIENCE: Thirty-one of the 48 sin- 
ny eae or 65%, mentioned the 
% From this, we would expect that 
ae of the two-person groups would 
onl ude at least one reporter. In fact, m 
ame 56% of the two-person groups did 
244 One person report the theft (P < 
so A ocial inhibition of reporting was 
conjiestet that the theft was actually 
a rap (though not significantly ) less 
Saw it i be reported when two people 
I han when only one did. 
the — widely differing situations 
cop] ane effect has been observed. 
Tes Loe Bie less likely to take a socially 
eos action if other people are 
ieee | than if they are alone. This 
Volvin, has occurred in a situation 1m- 
& general danger, in a situation 


where someone has been the victim of 
an accident, and in a situation involving 
one or more villains. The effect holds in 
real life as well as in the laboratory, and 
for members of the general population 
as well as college students. The results 
of cach of these three experiments 
clearly support the line of theoretical 
argument advanced earlier. When by- 
standers to an emergency can see the 
reactions of other people, and when 
other people can see their own reac- 
tions, cach individual may, through a 
process of social influence, be led to 
interpret the situation as less serious 
than he would if he were alone, and 
consequently be less likely to take 
action. 


Social determinants of 

bystander intervention, II 

So far we have devoted our attention 
exclusively to one stage of our hypothe- 
sized model of the intervention process: 
noticing the situation and interpreting 
it. Once an individual has noticed an 
emergency and interpreted it as being 
serious, he still has to decide what, if 
anything, he will do about it. He must 
decide that he has a responsibility to 
help, and that there is some form of 
assistance that he is in a position to give. 
He is faced with the choice of whether 
he himself will intervene. His decision 
will presumably be made in terms of the 
rewards and costs of the various alter- 
native courses of action open to him. 

In addition to affecting the interpre- 
tations that he places on a situation, the 
presence of other people can also alter 
the rewards and costs facing an indi- 
vidual bystander. Perhaps most 1mpor- 
tantly, the presence of other people can 
alter the cost of not acting. If only one 
bystander is present at an emergency, 
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he carries all of the responsibility for 
dealing with it; he will feel all of the 
guilt for not acting; he will bear all of 
any blame others may level for non-in- 
tervention. If others are present, the 
onus of responsibility is diffused, and 
the individual may be more likely to re- 
solve his conflict between intervenin 
and not intervening in favor of the latter 
alternative, 

When only one bystander is present 
at an emergency, if help is to come it 
must be from him. Although he may 
choose to ignore them (out of concern 
for his personal safety, or desire “not to 
get involved”), any pressures to inter- 
vene focus uniquely on him, When 
there are several observers present, how- 
ever, the pressures to intervene do not 
focus on any one of the observers; 
instead the responsibility for inter. 
vention is shared among all the on- 
lookers and is not unique to any one. 
As a result, each may be less likely to 
help. 

Potential blame may also be diffused. 
However much we wish to think that 
an individual’s moral behavior is di- 
vorced from considerations of personal 
punishment or reward, there is both 
theory and evidence to the contrary. It 
is perfectly reasonable to assume that, 
under circumstances of group responsi- 
bility for a punishable act, the punish- 
ment or blame that accrues to any one 
individual is often slight or nonexistent. 

Finally, if others are known to be 
present, but their behavior cannot be 
closely observed, any one bystander may 
assume that one of the other observers 
is already taking action to end the emer- 
gency. If so, his own intervention would 
only be redundant—perhaps harmfully 
or confusingly so. Thus, given the pres 
ence of other onlookers whose behavior 
cannot be observed, any given bystander 
can rationalize his own inaction by con- 


vincing himself that “somebody celse 
must be doing something.” 

These considerations suggest that, 
even when bystanders to an emergency 
cannot see or be influenced by cach 
other, the more bystanders who are pres- 
ent, the less likely any one bystander 
would be to intervene and provide aid. 
To test this Suggestion, it would i 
necessary to create an emergency situa- 
tion in which each subject is blocked 
from communicating with others to pic 
vent his getting information about their 
behavior during the emergency. Experi- 


ment 4 attempted to fulfill this require- 
ment. 


EXPERIMENT 4. A prr TO BE 
Procedure: Thirteen male and 104 fc- 
male students in introductory psychol- 
OBY courses at New York University 
were recruited to take part in an u 
specified experiment as part of their 
class requirement. When a subject ar 
rived in the laboratory, he was ushered 
into an individua] toom from which a 
communication System would enable 
him to talk to the other participants 
(who were actually figments of the tape 
recorder), Over the intercom, the sub- 
ject was told that the experimenter was 
concemed with the kinds of personal 
problems faced by normal college stu- 


a high-pressure, urban environ 
ment, and that he 
Participate in 
Problems, To 
ment about discussing Personal problems 
with Strangers, > 


TRIED 3 


the experi aid 

ine t Menter said, 

oe Precautions Would be taken- 
irs 


» Subjects would r 
which was why they 
individua] Tooms ra 
face. Second, the e 
not listen to the inj 


3 Portions of 
in Darley & q: 


emain anonymous, 
had been placed in 
ther than face-to- 
xperimenter would 
tial discussion him- 


these results have been reported 
atané (1968), 
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Self, but would only get the subjects’ 
reactions later by questionnaire. 

The plan for the discussion was that 
cach person would talk in turn for two 
minutes, presenting his problems to the 
group. Next, cach person in turn would 
comment on what others had said, and 
finally there would be a free discussion. 
A mechanical switching device regulated 
the discussion, switching on only onc 
microphone at a time. 

The Emergency: The discussion 
Started with the future victim speaking 
first. He said he found it difficult to get 
adjusted to New York and to his studies. 

Very hesitantly and with obvious em- 
barrassment, he mentioned that he was 
Prone to seizures, particularly when 
Studying hard or taking exams. The 
other people, including the one real 
Subject, took their turns and discussed 
Similar problems (minus the proneness 
to seizures). The naive subject talked 
last in the series, after the last pre- 
Tecorded voice. 

When it was again the victim’s tum 
to talk, he made a few relatively calm 
Comments, and then, growing increas- 
ingly loud and incoherent, he con- 
tinued: 

l er um 1 think I I need er if if could er eo 
Somebody er er er er er er er give me a little 
€T give me a little help here because ¢t I er 
„M cr er h-h-having a a a a real problem A 
Tight now and I er if somebody could help 
me out it would it would er er s-s-sure be 
Sure be good . . . because er there er er a 
Cause I er I uh I’ve got a a onc of the s 
i €r er things coming on and and ane 
Id really er use some help so if some 
Dody would ‘er give me a little h-help uh 
&rer-er-er-er c-could somebody er er help er 


uh uh uh (choking sounds) .- - I'm gonar 
wc er cr I'm | |, gonna die er help €T € 


Seizure er (chokes, then quiet). 


ariable of the 
elapsed from 
re until the 


The major dependent v 
Xperiment was the time 
Me start of the victim’s scizu 


subject left her experimental cubicle. 
When the subject left her room, she 
saw the experiment’s assistant seated 
at the end of the hall, and invariably 
went to the assistant to report the sei- 
zure. If six minutes elapsed without the 
subject’s having emerged from her room, 
the experiment was terminated. 

Ninety-five per cent of all the subjects 
who ever responded did so within the 
first half of the time available to them. 
No subject who had not reported within 
three minutes after the fit ever did so, 
This suggests that even had the experi- 
ment been allowed to run for a consider- 
ably longer period of time, few addi- 
tional subjects would have responded. 

Eighty-five per cent of the subjects 
who thought they alone knew of the vic- 
tim’s plight reported the seizure before 
the victim was cut off; only 31% of 
those who thought four other bystanders 
were present did so. Every one of the 
subjects in the two-person condition, 
but only 62% of the subjects in the 
six-person condition ever reported the 
emergency. ; 

The effects of prior acquaintance with 
the victim were also strong. Subjects 
who had met the victim, even though 
only for less than a minute, were signifi- 
cantly faster to report his distress than 
other subjects in the six-person condi- 
tion. Subjects in this condition later dis- 
cussed their reactions to the situation. 
Unlike subjects in any other group, some 

f those who had accidentally met the 
oe n orted that thev had 
victim-to-be later repor Et 
actually pictured him in the up a TAS 
i secu ly, the ability to visu- 
seizure. Apparently, aE asein 
alize a specific, concrete, a T 
dividual increases the likelihood of help- 
ing that person. 
ie er who failed to report the 
showed few signs of the 


emergency i 
apathy and indifference thought to char- 
acterize “unresponsive bystanders. 
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When the experimenter entered her 
room to terminate the situation, the 
subject often asked if the victim were all 
right. “Is he being taken care of?” “He’s 
all right, isn’t he?” Many of these sub- 
jects showed physical signs of nervous- 
ness; they often had trembling hands 
and sweating palms. If anything, they 
seemed more emotionally aroused than 
did the subjects who reported the emer. 
gency. 

Why, then, didn’t they respond? It 
is not our impression that they had de- 
cided not to respond. Rather, they were 
still in a state of indecision and conflict 
concerning whether to respond or not, 
The emotional behavior of these non-re- 
sponding subjects was a sign of their 
continuing conflict; a conflict that other 
subjects resolved by responding. 


Social determinants of 

bystander intervention, III 

We have suggested two distinct proc- 
esses which might lead people to be 
Jess likely to intervene in an emergency 
if there are other people present than if 
they are alone. On the onc hand, we 
have suggested that the presence of 
other people may affect the interpreta- 
tions each bystander puts on an ambig- 
uous emergency situation. If other peo- 
ple are present at an emergency, each by- 
stander will be guided by their apparent 
reactions in formulating his own impres- 
sions. Unfortunately, their apparent re- 
actions may not be a good indication of 
their true feelings. It is possible for a 
state of “pluralistic ignorance” to de- 
velop, in which each bystander is led by 
the apparent lack of concern of the 
others to interpret the situation as being 
less serious than he would if alone. To 
the extent that he does not feel the situ- 
ation is an emergency, of course, he will 
be unlikely to take any helpful action. 


Even if an individual does decide that 
an emergency is actually in process and 
that something ought to be done, he 
still is faced with the choice of whether 
he himself will intervene, Here again, 
the presence of other people may influ- 
ence him—by reducing the costs asso- 
ciated with non-intervention. If a num- 
ber of people witness the same event, 
the responsibility for action is diffused, 
and each may feel less necessity to help. 

Both the “social influence’ and the 
“diffusion of responsibility” explana- 
tions seem valid, and there is no reason 
why both should not be jointly opera- 
tive. Neither alone can account for all 
the data. For example, the diffusion cx- 
planation cannot account for the signif- 
leant difference in response rate be- 
tween the Strangers and Stooge condi- 
tions in Experiment 3. There should be 
equal diffusion in cither case, This dif- 
erence can more plausibly be attributed 
to the fact that strangers typically did 
not show such complete indifference to 
the accident as did the stooge. The diffu- 
sion process also does not seem appli- 
cable to the results of Experiment 1. 
Responsibility for protecting oneself 
from fire Should not diffuse, On the 
other hand, “social influence” processes 
cannot account for results in Experiment 
4. Subjects in that experiment could 
e with each other and 
be influenced by cach 


Processes probably op- 
erate, they may not do so at the same 


time. To the extent that social influence 
leads an individual to define the situa- 
tion as non-serious and not requiring 
action, his responsibility is eliminated, 
making diffusion unnecessary, Only if 
social influence js unavailable or unsuc- 
cessful in leading subjects to misinter- 
pret a situation, should diffusion play a 
tole. Indirect evidence supporting this 


BYSTANDER “APATHY” 


analysis comes from observation of non- 
intervening subjects in the various emer- 
gency settings. In settings involving 
face-to-face contact, as in Experiments 
1 and 2, non-intervencrs_ typically IE 
defined the situation and did not sce it 
as a serious emergency. Consequently, 
thev avoided the moral choice of 
whether or not to take action. 
The results of these experiments sug- 
Best that social inhibition effects may 
€ rather general over a wide variety of 
emergency situations. In four different 
experiments, bystanders have been less 
ikely to intervene if other bystanders 
are present. The nature of the other by- 
Stander seems to be important: a non- 
Teactive confederate provides the most 
Inhibition, a stranger provides a moder- 
ate amount, and a friend, the least. 
Verall, the results are consistent with 
à multiprocess model of intervention: 
the effect of other people seems to be 
Mediated both through the interpreta- 
tions that bystanders place on the sit i 
tion, and through the decisions they 
make once they have come up with an 
interpretation, A 
Is there safety in numbers? If so, why? 
„WO reasons are often suggested. Indi- 
viduals are less likely to find niga 
' trouble if there are others about, an¢ 
even if they do find themselves in ton 
ble, others are likely to help them dea 
With it, While it is ‘certainly true that a 
Victim is unlikely to receive help if no- 
Ody knows of his plight, the expeti- 
ments above cast doubt on the sugges 
tion that he will be more likely to a 
CIP if more people are present. In fact, 
1€ Opposite seems to be true. A victim 
may be more likely to get help, or a" 
“Mergency be reported, the fewer people 
Who are available to take action. . 
though the results of these studies 
shake our faith in “safety in num- 


may 
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bers,” they also may help us begin to 
understand a number of frightening 
incidents where crowds have listened to, 
but not answered, a call for help. News- 
papers have tagged these incidents with 
the label “apathy.” We have become 
indifferent, they say, callous to the fate 
of suffering others. Our society has be- 
come “dehumanized” as it has become 
urbanized. These glib phrases may con- 
tain some truth, since Startling cases 
such as the Genovese murder often seem 
to occur in our large cities, but such 
terms may also be misleading. Our 
studies suggest a different conclusion. 
They suggest that situational factors, 
specifically factors involving the im- 
mediate social environment, may be of 
greater importance in determining an 
individual’s reaction to an emergency 
than such vague cultural or personality 
concepts as “apathy or “alienation 
due to urbanization.” They suggest that 
the failure to intervene may be better 
understood by knowing the relationship 
among bystanders rather than that be- 
tween a bystander and the Victim. i 
Our results may explain why the fail- 
ure to intervene seems to be more char- 
acteristic of large cities than rural areas. 
standers to urban emergencies are 
S ueely to be, or at least to think 
en are, in the presence of — 
standers than witnesses of non-urban 
2 ies. Bystanders to urban emer- 
pe a likely to know each other 
encies are less likely vias 
£ -now the victim than are witnesses 
or fo he mergencies. When an 
o TERNE in a large city, a crowd 
par the crowd members 
e strangers; and it is likely 
ill be acquainted with the 
e exactly the conditions 
helping response least 
ents. 


emergency 
is likely to gi 
are likely to b 
that no one w 
victim. These ar 
that made the he 
likely in our experim 


VIII LEADERSHIP, POWER, AND CHANGE 


Leadership is a phenomenon of enduring interest in social psychology. It 
was initially studied in terms of the leader's attributes, and more recently 
as an outgrowth of the effects induced by the demands of the situation. 
While evidences of these “trait” and “situational” viewpoints persist in 
some approaches to leadership, it is being seen increasingly as a process of 
an influence person and those who are influenced, 
dures have been applied to its study, 
gh this effort. One 


interaction involving 
Furthermore, refined empirical proce 
and a number of concepts have been stimulated throu 
of these distinguishes between the leader who gains his authority by 
Consent of followers, the so-called emergent leader, and the leader whose 
authority is imposed by an external source, the appointed leader found 
in most organizations. Bridging these concepts are related questions of 
concern directed at the maintenance of leader status and the processes 
defining successful leadership and the exercise of power. There are also 
implications in current research for understanding innovation and change. 

Though a main focus for studying leadership has been in experiments 
with small groups, increasing attention is being turned to leadership 
phenomena in ongoing organizational settings. Much of this work is taken 


and executive effectiveness, in regard to the decision 
ociated with productivity and 


treated in the next section, on 


up with supervisory 
processes and interpersonal relations ass 
Morale. Some of these considerations are 
Organizational processes. 


The paper by Hollander which begins this section is drawn from his 
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book Leaders, Groups, and Influence (1964) and serves as an introduction 
to modern developments. It distinguishes the two classic approaches to 
leadership and notes the waning of earlier attention to the “mystique” 
of the leader’s personality. Relatedly, Hollander emphasizes the extension 
of interest into the interactive characteristics of leadership as these bear 
upon both the emergence of leadership as well as its maintenance. Of 
particular importance is the Present impetus toward a view of leader- 
follower relations in terms of interpersonal perception. Thus, Hollander 
sees the leader’s influence to be affected by the Perceptions followers hold 
of his actions as well as the motives which underlie them. This process 
appears to be a relevant feature of leader-follower interaction, whether 
the leader emerges by group consent or is imposed from above, , 

In looking at imposed leadership within Organizations, there are, how- 
ever, some distinguishing features that require attention In his paper 
here, Bavelas considers a number of these, His analysis date the “man 
vs. situation” issue by stressing that the function to be fufilled seances 
sential element in the organizational situation in which the leader o ride 
Thus, the leader’s individual characteristics Must mesh vith frac Hines 
tional demands. It is therefore no longer Sensible, he says, to ask merely 
who the leader is but rather to ask how leadership functions ie distbatea. 
ee by March and Simon (1958) beds a worth- 
while expansion of this issue (see also Nealey & Fiedler, ; 68: Kate & 
Kahn, 1966; March, 1964). > 1900; Katz 

While Bavelas recognizes that differe 
requirements and, indeed, in their unique “Personalities * he falls that 
the functions of leadership have a core of similarity callin A P z i 
teristics of a distinctive sort. It is the nature of these is = chara ; 
organizations uniquely. Within the broader demands made Nei ee 


tions, however, the leader provides for what Bavelas considers “ int 
reduction.” This definition is Suggestive of Hem et lie ued 


the leader as one who “initiates structure,” discussed in the H llander 
paper. Both the Bavelas and Hemphill conceptions lend them a m to 
a study of the maintenance of leadership in t SENES 


NCES exist between organizational 


i od some criteria of in- 
dividual performance, which is by way of saying that Aula tice 
ship” is assessed both from below and from above w 


5 ithin organizational 
constraints, 
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Fiedler is concerned with the interaction of leaders and followers as it 
] variables. The extensive empirical work 
with which Fiedler has been identified gives a special place to the leader’s 
Social perception, in the special sense of a measure of perceptual discrimi- 
nation (see Fiedler, 1958, 1967): This measure 1s based on a simple scale 
indicating the degree to which the rater describes favorably or unfavorably 
his least preferred coworker, hence the designation cee Precler s research, 
over a considerable range of subjects and contexts, n cer i «+ thata 
person who describes his least preferred coworker in a i pe y favorable 
manner tends to be permissive, human relations T , i sinner eee 
of the feelings of his men. But a person who describes se ie bana : 
coworker in aa unfavorable manner—who has what we have 5 ca 

a low LPC rating—tends to be managing, task-controlling, and less con- 
cerned with the human relations 


aspects of the job” (p. ane 3 
In discussing styles of leadership here, Fiedler finds support for his con- 
ception that LPC is a leader 


haracteristic which interacts with various 
chard n vd 
i i onal factors in determining 


his effectiveness. The research he reports 
i and situational cir- 
Tepresents a significant melding of Jeader ee ATA eke 
Cumstance 3 esented in the latter instance yq 
i S, as repr 
i ç structure, 
member relations, the degree of task st 


and the leader's power. 
ader’ 
D : pination of these elements and the leader’s 
pending upon the combine ee Meili 
Permissiveness as measured by the , 


finds striking differences 
i Thus the leader’s 
i jev ductive outcomes. l 
hoi L A A P i ‘onship with followers 
Style is a meri his construction of his Fae p 
a unctior 3 7 ess 
(sce G. A. Kelly, 1963)» and its appropriaten 


such situational factors 
as those Fiedler has studied. 


xt, i 
In the paper which follows cn Bes ei cee, p i 
analysis and critique of current tr 


i «ational approaches, and 

the failings and limitations of the trait a N E 

Point to a developments which link ome: Se itn a tees 

Fied] $ «4 interest in processes pe ee oe 
er and the growing E e implicit © 5 

actional framework, they 


ided by the leader are 

leaders and followers, whereby a heightene d influence. They see > 

i js status Ar i naintains his 

reciprocated in terms of his stat eee sand isins Dis 
legitimacy of the leader, im ms e ok TE 


me ining the ch 
Position, as a pivotal el 


is affected by several situationa 


Hollander and Julian provide an 


emen 


AQA 


or organizational contexts affects percept 
ership, power, and authority. Though t 
changeably, they may usefully be distin 
subsequent papers here reveal. 

It is, of course, somewhat artificial to s 
as if they were independent—such thing 


guished from one another, as the 


S as power, innovation potential, 


5 Rea) d serve only as guidelines 
for hypothesis testing, just as conceptions of “emergent leaders” and 


“imposed leaders” represent a form of typology which deals in abstractions 
that may in the real world have considerably greater congruence, It seems 
clear that what is found to typify the effective “imposed leader” might 
parallel qualities found in those who emerge as leaders under prevailing 
situational conditions. There is, however, a great deal of validity in look- 
ing at the differential bases of power, 

In their book, The Social Psychology of Groups 
from which is presented in t 
present a useful conception ¢ 


) (1959), an excerpt 
he preceding Section, Thibaut and Kelley 


Oncerning power by distinguishing between 
rr . ” «“ E 
behavior control” and “fate ontrol they mean that “A 


can affect B’s outcomes regardless of what B does | » while dn behavior 
control, “by varying his behavior, A can make it, desirable for B to vary 


his behavior too , 4 
er of the behavior control 
f a statistical interaction, ie., B’s 


Powerful group members may occur, th 
fostering of various kinds of mutually 
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especially when these are supported by the kind of reciprocity orientations 
discussed by Gouldner in Section V. 

French and Raven present an analysis here of the differential bases for 
Power. They make a distinction parallel to the one by Thibaut and Kelley 
just noted, but also extend their concern with reward power and coercive 
Power to a consideration of legitimate power, referent power, and expert 
Power. All of these have characteristics which are distinctive, though they 
may occur together. In any case, power need not be translated directly 
into leadership, in the more interactive sense of that term. 

Reward power and coercive power ate counterparts of one another. The 
first represents gains, the other potential losses, for compliance and non- 
compliance, respectively. Referent power is an extension of reward power 
through a process of identification which does not require continuous 


surveillance for its effectiveness. The Jess powerful person incorporates as 
ful one. Expert power arises from 


his own the demands of the more Power a à 
t is valued. Legitimate power 1s 


Conditions of specialized knowledge tha s ; 
ation of norms which require the acceptance of in- 
a 


nployer-employee relations 


b R: 
ased upon the assimil $ 
ther, as in en 


fluence by one person from ane 
viewed broadly. 

In connection with the 
central question of the mean 
demand for compliance, whic 
the “Tesisting force” accessible to 4 per 
between this and the considerations © 


aven’s discussion. 

Previous section and in French and Raven’s discus: | 

Olsen provides an extension of these conceptions of power into alll 
an ©) In his paper here, drawn from his new 


kinds i i 

of organizational settings- 

book, The ne of Social Organization (1968), TP BREE: DONER 28 AREY 

Sister Yes ono ead relationship. His emphasis upon the nature and 
y orga ful distinctions. Thus, he sees 


functioning of power affords several use ay : 
oth influence and control as embodying Powe? Mb yanun Oni Eon 


tinuum in the degree to which they predetermine outcomes. His concep- 
tion of A she essential lines of “fate control” in that it 


i f the recipient. 
can be n ss of the wishes oF th 
In tie ae of the functioning of power, Olsen classifies 
HE ing alld?) 


; : ing: purposeful v A 
7 along several other dimensions, including: PUP VERSUS RONDUF 


onception, there is the significant 
s at the disposal of a person to reject the 
h casts the problem of power in terms of 
son. A clear relationship is evident 
f conformity touched on in the 


fate control c 
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poseful power; positive versus negative power; internal versus external 
power; and direct versus indirect power. These cut across a number of 
other distinctions, including several that im 
paralleling those of French and Raven, Whi 
the sources of power, however, the main thru 
in its exercise. His treatment of legitimacy, 
legitimate power concept of French and Ray 
of social power attempts to assimilate its 
aspects with its independent versus organiza 

While Olsen, as well as French and Raven, concern themselyes mainly 
with organizations as a model for the e 


ns m 0 xercise of power, there is also the 
vast reach of political activity which clearly implicates power and influence. 
In the selection here by Gamson, taken from his new book, Power and 
Discontent (1968), the focus is aimed directly at the world of political 
affairs. 


Gamson considers the relationship of public authoritie 
that is, those who wish to influence authority 
change in policy. In his terms, “influence” is di 
authority, and “social control” is employed by 
societal goals most efficiently while at the sam 
effects . . .” (Gamson, 1968, P- 11). Thougl 
be disposed to employ the means of social c 
incorrect, says Gamson, to view their positi 
entirely constrained. Social control tends to 
mechanisms, usually conscious in nature, some 
making, but social change may proceed witho 
of the inexorability of a set of societal an 
Murdock, Section IT). An essential problen 
is the capability to maintain a structure fo 
also involves a number of issues relevant 
protest in Section X. 

One consequential function of lea 
change. All societies and the groups 
alteration of past practices to meet 
an elementary fact of survival. Yet c 
for a host of reasons including the s 


plicate dimensions roughly 
le they are concerned with 
st of Olsen’s presentation is 
for example, is similar to the 
en. His own fourfold typology 
functional versus normative 
tional aspects. 


S to “partisans,” 
in behalf of a particular 
tected by partisans toward 
authority “, |. to achieve 
e time avoiding costly side 
2 persons in authority may 
Ontrol, they need not. It is 
on as either entirely free or 
Operate through routinized 
times with explicit decision- 
ut these processes as a result 
d environmental forces (see 
à raised by Gamson’s analysis 
T social change. This problem 
to Turner’s Paper on public 


ership is to facilitate innovation and 
within them face the need for some 
ham anria, and this appears to be 
pai = ag aned, however beneficial, 

uty of the familiar, particularly the 
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maintenance of congenial social practices. An imbalance, disequilibrium 
x “dissonance,” is created by a challenge to prevailing structures and 
l elief systems. Weick (1969) has recently observed that perhaps too much 
ie ai change at the expense af recognizing the importance of main- 
i routine or even mundane. He contends that the study of change 
has often occurred in times of turbulence when resistance is heightened: 
thus, behind the seductive phrase “people resist change,” lie some ii 


Portant unanswered questions. 
Planning for change is a fiel 

partwright (1951) pointed out 
€win’s “group dynamics” concep 


d receiving ever-growing attention. As 
in his classic formulation, following on 
tions, the group is the basic agent of 


change: the greater the attractiveness of a group to its members, the 
More it can exert influence toward change; external “change agents” may 
facilitate this process, but they must gain the acceptance of the group 
members; attempts to effect changes which would cause members to be in 
Violation of the group’s norms will occasion strong resistance; group mem- 


ers must have a common perception of the need for change; and, plans 
s must be shared by relevant group 


tor change and their consequence 2 
members, Uppermost, Cartwright views these preconditions for change as 
dependent upon a leadership process, whether that process 1s instigated 
from within, or by agents brought from outside. Two useful source books 
1n this vein are Lippitt, Watson, & Westley, The Dynamics of Planned 
Change (1958), and Bennis, Benne, & Chin, The Planning of Change 
(1969). i 
; An exemplification of the 
an in studies of diffusion 
ee and Lazarsfeld, 1955; M 
eee a tiestion concept €m 
ers” interpret information 
Rather than being directly affect 


f leadership in change is 
of information (eg, Lazarsfeld et al., 1948; 
enzel and Katz, 1955). The “two-step flow 
bodied in this work indicates that “opinion 
from outside sources for group members. 
ed by communications emanating from 


s, or advertisers, people are affected, in 


the k 
mass medi tica] speaker! 2 P 
nedia, political sp ze construction which these opinion leaders 

ns for action (see 


a reference on by 
group fashion, DY ; r olien 
Place on . a? ing and implicatio 
t n’s meals 
yman aa Il The work on Personal Influence (Katz 
T, à g 

and Lazarsfeld ; ) indicates that opinion leaders operate as nig s 
innovation or ot in such diverse reaches of society as politics an 


important role o 
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fashion, and that they are very much like their followers, not definably 
different kinds of people. 

Leadership phenomena, therefore, exist al] around us, often in un- 
dramatic forms. In practical terms, however, they 
self-conscious quality in formal organizational se 
assigned to perform leader roles. What is lear 
emergent or informal leaders, including those who help shape the opinions 
and propensities of others about them, may nonetheless have considerable 
relevance to the improvement of leadership in Organizations. It is appro- 
priate then that in the next section we extend our view of leadership to 
organizational processes. 


take on a pervasive and 
ttings where people are 
ned from the study of 
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49 Leadership, innovation, and influence:. 


an overview 
EDWIN P. HOLLANDER 


As @ current focal point for studying 
le tence effects from social interaction, 
adership has ramifications to many 
eg concerns relevant to group Process, 
icluding conformity, morale, and so- 
ioe change. The study of leadership 
ab rdingly contributes to knowledge 

Out the dynamics of influence proc 
esses because, in a strict sense, leadership 
'S neither a unique personal attribute, 
Nor is it separable from social influence 
More generally. Speaking to this point, 
Pacts and Kelley have said, “In vir- 
analy, oe cases, leadership seems, 
cone zable in terms of other, simpler 
ro epts . . . [every] member of the 
fae can be considered as exhibiting 
cffe ership insofar as he exercises power 

ectively, promotes organization along 
Unctional lines, or has symbolic value 


(1959, P. 289), 


to be 


The trait approach to leadership 


ae Most traditional study uae? 
cg unique characteristics of cA : 
laces TS Sought. The emphasis Wa 
Raced upon what “made” a leader. 
lise this obscured some important bs 
it Ctions including the source of aut i 
te the nature of the function ve 
Shi Ned in diverse situations. A 
va had been interwoven for 5° ng 
D Notions of the “man on horsebac 


: i ore 

associated images that the m 
Men chapte: 
langgted with slight abridgment Oy Sxiord 


Publigh@P- 3-15 (Copyright © 1 
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r 1 of Leaders, 


university Press, 


common and pedestrian, work-a-day ex- 
ercise of leadership was left aside as a 
process unworthy of attention under the 
same heading. 

Why an emphasis on traits should 
have prevailed is easy to understand. 
The literary, prescientific conception of 
the leader as a special person, a “great 
man,” called attention to inherent qual- 
ities that one either possesses or does 
not, in short, “leadership traits” in the 
traditional usage. Illustrations of this 
viewpoint abound, especially in popular 
literature. Emerson has said, “He is 
great who is what he is from Na- 
ture... .” And Thomas Heggen, in 
introducing the hero of his novel about 
naval leadership, Mister Roberts, says 
of him: “He was a born leader; there is 
no other kind.” 

In psychology, furthermore, the trait 
approach found a congenial reception 
because of the psychologist’s essential 
interest in individual characteristics. To 
measure and assess the personality of 
“leaders” seemed eminently appropriate 
to the psychologically-oriented investi- 
ator. What was overlooked, however, 
in the view that leaders are uniquely 
endowed, was the actual fact of daily 
life, that is, that persons function as 
leaders in a particular time and place, 
and that these are both varying and de- 
limiting conditions; that there are sev- 
eral pathways to leadership, sometimes 


Groups, and Influence by E. P. Hol- 
New York), with permission of the 
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from higher authority, other times from 
group consent, and at times from both; 
and that a good many leadership events 
transpire routinely between individuals 
in reciprocal relationships, as illustrated 
by husband and wife, work partners, 
and playmates. To speak therefore of 
“the leader” or of leadership as if those 
terms conveyed an immutable “state of 
being” from genetics or social tradition, 
was to leave out a great deal of real-life 
social process. Indeed, if any point 
stands forth in the modern day view of 
leadership it is that leaders are made 
by circumstance even though some 
come to those circumstances better 
equipped than others. It is this line of 
development which led ultimately to 
the so-called “situational approach” to 
the study of leadership. 


The situational approach to 
leadership 

The distinctive asset in the situational 
view lies in the way it frames leadership 
events in the life context in which the 
occur. If a leader—let us take the fic- 
tional Mr. Roberts, for example—is 
effective, this is a relevant datum only 
insofar as it speaks of his setting, a 
ship’s crew, and its associated condi- 
tions, as a time-space-person complex. 
His responsiveness to those men, in 
their circumstances, at that time, is 
what helps us to know and understand 
his effectiveness; and characteristics 
which make him effective there in se- 
curing a willing, responsive group sup- 
port might not carry through to other 
situations with different demands. 

It is in the nature of situational re- 
quirements that they call forth certain 
expectations for leadership, and these 
may be fulfilled by various individuals 
in the situation. Cartwright and Zander 


(1960) have put it this way: “. 
certain minimal ab 
all leaders, these a 
among nonle 
the traits of 


. while 
ilities are required of 
te widely distributed 
aders as well. Furthermore, 
the leader which are neces- 
Sary and effective in one group or situa- 
tion may be quite different from those 
of another leader in a different setting” 
(p. 492). Thus, the situational approach 
Conceives of leadership in terms of func- 
tion performed, rather than in terms of 
persisting traits of the leader. Closely re- 
lated to this is the importance attached 
to the source of authority as a leader, 
a matter which js often discussed in 
terms of so-called “emergent” as con- 
trasted with “Imposed” leadership. 


Emergent and imposed leadership 


internal dynamics, 


The acceptance of 
influence, which 


is conditional upon the 
consent of followers, Produces “emer 
Bent” leadership, “Imposed” leadership 
tends to be determined by superior 
authority; it is also Possible to have an 
ee State of affairs where these 
irate ah Hees Balhae oes 


s whose imposed leaders have 
characteristics which would make them 


nance of hose 
whig-ars int Status by t 


19614), 
4 

INFORMAL” AND “FORMAL” 
LEADERSHIP 
Another Way this emergent-imposed dif- 
€rentiation is made is in terms of “in- 
‘ormal 


LEADERSHIP, INNOVATION, AND INFLUENCE a 


The former suggests emergence and the 
latter imposition; but using them as if 
they sharply defined different functions 
© unrealistic in light of what Homans 
eyes calls “elementary social behav- 
9r,” which he considers to have rules of 
a interaction applicable all the time. 
PR ae ae the terms formal and infor- 
t al do have utility not with reference 
Heth neta modes of interaction as 
which es the source of the “structure 
ity d determines the pattern of author- 
A Sel persons. These terms 
lier ti in brief, situational forces 
Clusiy than categories of mutually ex- 
e behavior. 


Wiar FUNGTIONS. ARE ‘TO BE 
FULFILLED? 
pes much leadership in the world 
riety an institutional or “imposed va- 
requ Such that task requirements are 
ane sct by an organization any 
Mean Tucture which it establishes. T 
who h that “leaders” may be people 
dave highly confined, programmed 
he ee eg. decision-making, within 
strais ctermination of organizational con- 
9 “nts and expectations. This carries 
abona implications quite different 
er n the usual conception of those ne 
Pe ea qualities we think of p i 
Pers "follower relation involving re! f 
Seas interaction and “social o 
Mak Be. This kind of imposed lea a 
Banias choices within tightly-limite a 
Ton Sedan guidelines, entirely ap: rt 
O : cing the traditional “supervisor. 
the Pi point Alex Bavelas says o 
ma ges of the organizational lea 
song] oo different from 
Sests Ps laracteristics (1960): 
are t] nat in the aggregate such F 
10se who perform certain categoric 
dita rather than share character a 
utes of personality. The ques? 


n his per- 


in organizational leadership, says Ba- 
velas, is not “Who is the leader?” but 
“What functions are to be fulfilled?” 
This viewpoint of common functional 
requirements in institutional situations 
reveals the expectation of an inter- 
changeability of managerial personnel. 


Interactive characteristics of 


leadership 
Granting the demands of the situa- 
tion, the question nonetheless persists 
whether there are characteristics of 
leadership which do cut across and per- 
vade many situations in our society. 
And there appear to be some, although 
they must be understood in finer de- 
tail, Gibb (1954), for example, has said 
that where situations are limited in cer- 
tain ways leaders do exhibit various ‘‘out- 
standing qualifications.” What these 
may be, and whether they refer to the 
task or interpersonal demands, is an- 
ner matter. In either event, if these 
existed, that would not in and of itself 
contradict the potency of situational 
factors since their content may in fact 
be determined by those features of the 
social context which have high priority 
or thrust. As a case in point, compe- 
tence in providing for some group func- 
tion is one kind of requirement for 
group acceptance; but what that com- 
etence should be is necessarily linked 
to the social forces at work in that time 
and place. Because many groups operate 
in terms of verbal communication, it 1s 
hardly surprising that many studies 
should point up verbal effectiveness as 
an attribute of those who are leaders. 
Consequently, strangers brought to- 
ether in a common plight may be ex- 
ected to coalesce about the one among 
who speaks out suggesting a 
action; on that same probabil- 


otl 


them 
course of 
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ity basis he also has a high likelihood of 
becoming influential in the sense of tak- 
ing on a leadership role (cf. Riecken, 
a R point to consider is that 
leaders must be aware of the circum- 
stances which prevail in order to affect 
group activity. Where the leader is out 
of touch with the group’s situation and 
its inclinations about it, he is ill- 
equipped to meet the expectations for 
action. Clearly then leaders must be 
attuned to what is expected of 
recognizing that they can and do i 
changes, includin 
expectations 


them, 


s been found 
lements, The 


he nature of 
the group are among them, Also, where 


ated to be aware 


action, or to identify with į 
distance, as with 


groups.” Therefore 


t even at a 


ss alone but 
& Motivation 


Status emergence and 
maintenance 


The relationships Producing leadership 
can be further distinguished by study- 
ing the interrelated processes of status 
emergence, concerning factors at work 


status 
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in the achievement of influence, and 


status maintenance, covering those 
which allow the retention of influence. 
failure to 


make this distinction has 


led to findings which appear contradic- 
tory on the f. 


not only diff 
they also q 
formal distin 
and forcing 
the formal s 
the need fo 


Even with a mandate from above, as in 
most orga 


nizations, imposed laenh 
must also Sponsiveness 0 


, 
Somewhat upon others 
competence and effec- 


AND EFFECT 
Since the idea of “structure” is central 
to what has been said and what follows, 
it is useful] here to place it in the 

ader picture of the dynamics of 
groups. Toward that end, two pairs of 


distinctions are required: (1) structure 
and functi 


ction; anq (2) process and ef- 
fect. While 


€ terms are often used 
More ys 


ng the purpose or 
Te of the group. Thus, struc- 
definition includes influence 


h £ 
raison g'g t 
ture by 
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as which optimally aa supposed 
ie a a with the function to 
ce ed and, in turn, the goal to be 
nmonly attained. 
a on of emergent leadership, 
Dere as ure arises from the group’s 
fale of its function, and if that 
eset should change grossly then the 
ae : must also be altered for the 
ership x ae, SENTRY, Effective lead- 
of ike eee is a structural feature 
Parc tag a or task requirements 
1964 Ck to the group (see Hollander, 
have a self adi However, structures 
will be a E quality which, as 
of prese ed, supports the maintenance 
all the nt leadership. This tendency is 
Settin Pk marked in institutional 
from oo ing the structure 15 imposed 
matte i and where leadership 18 
But ae in the prevailing structure. 
are oe case, whether structures 
ficiaries ea or formal, leaders are bene- 
though 3 the present structure, even 
eA i 3 change in situational condi- 
structu hay instigate alterations 1n the 
on Sy The basis for the leader's hold 
tole in structure lies significantly in his 
his ex molding it to his design, ot to 
SH oni ssi of its associated 
grou ion by his competence 1n 4 focal 
I p task. 
BE ee distinction noted, gr°uP 
goin ss” may be thought of as the on- 
aac ee of intra-group activities: 
as for cxample goal-seeking be- 
tion oe related patterns of interac- 
encomp, an important sense, process 
ime en the inter-relationship vet 
Tou tween function and structure. 
of a cffects” refer to the products 
Seen co including member attitudes 
shifts ; Such things as cohesiveness > 
Toad oN rich expectations, OF 7 
ial change. 
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INITIATING STRUCTURE 
Structure is vital in, for example, Hemp- 
hill’s (1958, 1961) view that leader- 
ship involves the “initiation of struc- 
ture” in the group. He sees leadership 
not simply as a part of structure, but 
rather as an instrumental agent deter- 
mining the shape it should take. In his 
terms, attempted leadership is based on 
such initiations of new structure; how- 
ever, the leadership act is incomplete 
unless that initiation is accepted. A 
completed sequence in Hemphill’s 
phrase is “successful leadership”; and 
“effective leadership” occurs when a 
contribution is made to the solution of 
the group’s mutual problem. Hemphill 
and his co-workers, Pepinsky and She- 
vitz (1958), have reported at least one 
study where the degree of initiation of 
structure by a subject is significantly 
raised or lowered by the acceptance that 
person is led to believe he has, through 
a form of social reinforcement. This 
serves as a demonstration of the situa- 
tional constraints OT enhancements 
which shape leadership acts. And most 
importantly, it speaks to processes 
which determine an individual’s at- 
tempts at influence assertion. 

On the other side of this process 
there is the broader issue of conditions 
which determine the acceptance of in- 
fluence. Several kinds of approaches 
may be fruitful in highlighting one or 
more variables which have potency in 
this respect. High in contemporary in- 
terest are the interaction characteristics 
of leader-follower relationships. Here 
the focus rests upon what conditions 
acceptable assertions of influ- 
ence. Several clusters of elements are 
bound up in this interest. One of these 
is the nature of the group context, sug- 
gesting variables in the group’s function 


permit 
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and structure, its cohesiveness, commu- 
nication, and the like. 


PERCEPTION OF THE LEADER 
Also of key importance is the percep- 
tion “relevant others” hold of the po- 
tential leader, the influence-person, in 
that setting. Considering leadership as 
an interpersonal encounter necessarily 
involving person perception, three cate- 
gories of qualities appear to be in the 
nature of distinctions made, Though 
variously labeled, these are: (1) the 
perceived competence of the individual, 
broadly conceived in terms of 
cific task of the group at the time; (2) 
the adherence of the individual to 
agreed upon procedures, that is, what 
he does to demonstrate his identifica- 
tion with the group; and (3) those of 
his personal characteristics or attributes 
perceived as valued for their own sake, 
though they May contribute less specifi- 
cally to the function of the group. The 
first two factors appear to have prime 
significance in the attainment of a posi- 
tion of influence where emergence is 
possible. This suggests that the individ- 
ual must be in a group sufficiently long 
to develop in others a degree of trust or 
esteem for him, and for them to note 
his part in helping to fulfil] group goals, 
While this process of status attain. 
ment goes on, the group’s Prevailing 
social forms must be adhered to, unless 
the potential influence person is ex. 
tremely competent, or js in the category 
of an expert, which Presents special cir- 
cumstances. Generally Speaking, it js 
unlikely that just any Member of a 
group could achiev 


e leadership by a 
suggestion for innovation very early in 


his exposure to a group. The context js 
simply not yet favorable. And this is the 
common observatio 

tion with the newc 


the spe- 


m made in connec. 
omer to q group: he 


is considerably more restricted in be- 
havior than the person who has estab- 
lished himself there over a longer time 
and has gained ““diosynerasy credit” by 
Proving himself. 

Once attained, the maintenance of 
leadership requires innovation and 
change as acceptable, indeed often ex- 
pected, functions on the part of the 
leader, Having accorded high accept- 
ance to this individual, the group may 
Teceive his Suggested innovations more 
favorably. This is related to a number 
of formulations, including Homans'’s 
(1961) concept of “status congruence, 
that is, the appropriateness of behaviors 


and functions in relation to hierarchical 
status, 


Power and influence 


A frequently made assumption is that 
influence necessarily involves the exer- 
“se of power. This would suggest that 
any act of influence would represent 
Power over the person actually influ- 
enced; however, in this sense, the terms 
influence and Power are not synony- 
mous. Another questionable assumption 
ìs that imposed leadership, with author- 
ity vested from above, must operate in 
terms of the assertion of power. 

There are several factors which should 
e borne in mind to qualify these be- 
ef. In the first place, power may BE 
both influence potential as well as re- 
sistance potential as Cartwright (1959; 
Ch. 1) has Pointed out. Second, the ab- 
Sence of influence acceptance in the face 
of an assertion of influence does not nec- 
€ssarily mean that the influence agent is 
Powerless but could mean that he does 
not fully assert the influence potential 
at his command. ‘This. matter of re 
straint in the use of power available in 
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i 
ee, structures is a 
relationshi vital condition for smooth 
athe “ac Where the person in 
power J ; consistently uses the full 
long-term Ee ode this undercuts his 
resistance b ectiveness because of the 
as other di uilt up over time, as well 
of power eee Unfettered use 
greater likeli viously does occur, but a 
Telations] elihood exists that bargaining 
ture wnt of a jointly rewarding 13- 
as Thibaut evelop to offset resistance, 
tended fa and Kelley (1959) have con: 
change, their model of social ex- 
ao consideration then is that 
It is eee be employed by degrees: 
in the an all-or-nothing matter. Even 
stickier ve: authoritatively oriented 
ing “effes it is not identical to exercis- 
Posed ee leadership.” Indeed, im- 
structure ye must reckon with the 
Serves as of the emergent group which 
dividual a base of security for the in- 
orm of and provides power 17 the 
to the os mutual resistance potential 
Y way ae use of power. This is 
nbs ine saying that power to avoid 
the ee exploitation rests with 
Tecogniz Eg and that this must be 
superviso, as a counterforce by the 
Where or. Even in extreme conditions, 
orce oe is founded on physica 
come which overdetermines the out- 
Successful te is not an instrument of 
he ie leadership in its own "6 nt. 
Sized is consideration to be empha: 
the im, hat the influence assertions o! 
Stoup posea leader are evaluated by the 
motivati the context of the perceive 
quence ion devolved and the, SP 
sented ; for some. common: good. PFS 
Nat is a group goal. It is in this sense 
Even w maintenance of leadership: 
Tegard y an imposed leader, requires 4 
for the working relationships 


which are affe 
cted by ' 
power. y assertions of 


Social change 


An expansion of i 

the consequential a E 2 
All societies, and the groups eles 
them, must continually under oe 
change as an elemental fact of Aea 
There are, however, forces resi ti Ba 
change, whatever the desirabilit of he 
new course offered. Very citen the: : 
arise because of the essential elect 
provided by the familiar. Accordin, eh 
a central question in considering pet 
change is how groups come to recognize 
that some well-entrenched social form 
ought to be altered. It is especially use- 
ful to employ terms associated with 
status emergence In pursuing this fur- 


ther. 

For soc 
there mus 
things as 


jal change to be instigated 
t be a comparison between 
they are and things as they 
might be. This suggests a flow of infor- 
mation through some channel of com- 
munication, and calls attention to the 
work on diffusion and innovation by 
Katz and Lazarsfeld (1955) and Men- 
zel and Katz (1955) in which the leader 
is found to be a person who provides an 
a of the world outside the 
It is he who conveys 
a structure in terms of “social reality,” 
and the acceptance of innovation. Partly 
because of this, social change no longer 
can be cast in the tidy terms of the ven- 
erable historical controversy of “the 
man or the times.” More accurately, in 
contemporary social psychology, this 

roblem seems å matter of studying the 
combined impact of the leader and the 
social context upon the view that fol- 


Jowers will hold of their world. This is 
significant jated willing- 


interpretation 
immediate group: 


to their associ 
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ness to undertake change. In short, 
neither man nor the situation exists in- 
dependently of the other since, in the 
emergence aspect of leadership, group 
members operate from the base of a 
situation and the particular demands it 
makes for “task requirements.” 

In a related vein, it is also true that 
suggestions offered are variously reacted 
to depending upon the status of the 
person from whom they come, a point 
already noted here (see Hollander, 
1961b). This offers a tie with balance 
or congruity theories of attitude change 
which suggest the cognitive aptness of 
similarly “signed” terms, i.e., leader 
positively signed, his recommended 
course of action positively signed, then 
“balanced.” The work of Osgood and 
Tannenbaum (1955) and of Heider 
(1958), among others, is suggestive of 
this line of analysis. If we take the rela- 
tively simple case of the leader as q 
positively signed term, his neutral idea 
or negatively signed idea may carry the 
day: it is cognitively consistent for him 
to be identified with positive things, 
and so balancing occurs. Still, equally 
possible, a negatively signed person, or 
a neutral person, may gain status by es- 
pousing a potent “positive” idea with 
which he becomes associated and from 


which he then draws residual benefits. 

An expansion of these considerations 
would lead to a somewhat richer, more 
nuance-laden conception of social influ- 
ence involving the leader as the emitter 
of complex multi-signed stimuli which 
become relevant to the follower, as 
Tecipient, in terms of the motivational 
and reference group contexts of which 
he partakes at a given time. 

e leader's emergence or waning of 
status is thus inextricably linked to the 
Prevailing situation, both as group mem- 
bers understand it from the information 
at hand and as they hold attachments 
to persons or orientations, present but 


also past. A change of the influence 
structure must n 


Tesistance which 


as it appears to be 
1@ man and what he 
represents himself 


; - Yet, havin 
achieved Status of high ean Pe 
and indeed need not 
ns for, in the mainte- 
tion, he is obliged to 
ations which arise as 
itably is altered. 
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ALEX BAVELAS 


There ; 
ian hrs distinction to be made 
sonal qu os idea of leadership as a Pet 
a h ality and the idea of leadership 
first Pk csi function. The 
of tient to a special combination 
mele to iih characteristics; the second 
Organizati he distribution throughout an 
e first of decision-making powers. 
and abili eads us to look at the qualities 
eads us oe of individuals; the second 
and “isthe isok at the patterns of power 
these id ority in organizations. Both of 
are en or definitions of leadership 
which = , but it is important to know 
now ae is being talked about, and to 
must toe er what conditions the two 
understa oe together in order to 
ation, esis organizational situ- 
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EY Tokong about leadership dealt 
sonal Mone entirely in terms of per 
associated wi Leadership was explicitly 
Standin with special powers: An out- 
With ak leader was credited not only 
Biiisessed by co of the normal abilities 
ordina by most men but with extra- 
tead n powers such as the ability to 
compel n minds, to tell the future, tO 
Powers 5 edience hypnotically- These 
Tom a a often thought of as gifts 
a devi] god, as conditional loans from 
dental’ e the result of some acei- 
tendin supernatural circumstance at- 
ood E onneaan, birth, or early child- 
Powers oday, claims of supernatural 
are aC made more rarely, but they 
Milder entirely unknown. 
claims—tirelessness, 
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ce Quarterly, 


of intuition, lightning-quick powers of 
decision—are made in one form or an- 
other by many outstandingly successful 
men. And when they do not make them 
for themselves, such claims are made for 
them by others who, for their own rea- 
sons, prefer such explanations of success 
to other more homely ones. 

Outright supernatural explanations 
of leadership have, in recent times, given 
way to more rational explanations. 
Leadership is still generally thought of 

al abilities, but now 


in terms of person 
the assumption is made that the abilities 


in question are the same as those pos- 
sessed by all normal persons: individuals 
who become leaders are merely pre- 
sumed to have them to a greater degree. 
s, attempts to define 


For many year 
these abilities and to measure them 


failed. This was not only because the 
early techniques of measurement were 
primitive and unreliable but for a more 
important reason. The traits that were 
defined as important for leadership 
were often nothing more than purely 
verbal expressions of what the researcher 
ht to be like. Few of the 
were developed 
had very much in common. Typical of 
the items that frequently appeared on 
such lists were piety, honesty, courage, 

reliability, 


erseverance, intelligence, ; 
imagination, industriousness. This way 


in 
inking about leadership is still very 
of aang i gn dt i 


common. persists, ; 
helpful in analyzing and understanding 


enon of leadership, but be- 
on of the author 


1960, 4. 491-98, with permissi 
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cause it expresses a deep and popular 
wish about what leaders should be like. 

Modern trait research proceeds in a 

very different way. Leadership traits 
are no longer selected arbitrarily. They 
are, instead, largely derived from the 
results of tests that are carefully de- 
signed, administered, and interpreted. 
And the techniques of measurement 
and analysis which are applied to the 
data that are gathered have been ex- 
tensively developed and refined. Nu- 
merous trait studies have been made 
of the physical, intellectual, and social 
characteristics of leaders. On various 
tests, persons who are leaders tend to 
be brighter, tend to be better adjusted 
psychologically, and tend to display 
better judgment. Studies that have con- 
centrated on the social behavior of 
leaders show that they “interact” more 
than nonleaders. They tend to give 
more information, ask for more informa- 
tion, and to take the lead in summing 
up or interpreting a situation. 

Despite these accomplishments, the 
trait approach has in recent years been 
subjected to increasing criticism. A 
common objection is that the results 
are obtained by a method that Tequires 
an initial separation of people into 
“leaders” and “nonleaders” or “good 
leaders” and “not-so-good leaders.” The 
validity of the distinguishing traits that 
come out of such work, the argument 
goes, can only be as good as the validi 
of the preliminary grouping of the per- 
sons being studied. All of this leads 
to the question, “On what basis is the 
initial separation of subjects made, and 
how is it justified?” 

At first glance, this may appear a 
trivial and carping question. In fact 
however, it is one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of all leadershj 
research. It is obviously impossible to 


define “good leaders” without reference 
to a system of values. To say that a 
man is a “good leader’ means that his 
behavior and its consequences are held 
to be of greater worth than other be- 
haviors and results. 

What system of values shall the re- 
searcher adopt that is both scientifically 
acceptable and socially useful in distin- 
guishing good or successful leaders from 
others? Many attempts have been made 
to find a suitable criterion, but the re- 
sults have been generally unsatisfactory 
—not that it is difficult to find stand- 
ards which are desirable and inspiring, 
but that such standards tend to be 
based, just as the early lists of traits 
Were, on qualities that are difficult or 
impossible to measure. And often they 
Just do not seem to “work.” For exam- 
ple, there have been attempts to distin- 
guish leaders from nonleaders in terms 
that Test essentially on moral and ethical 
pcb dea It may be a significant 
eee on our Society that there 
oe, to be no particular correlation 
ind te, a man’s ethics and morals 

It h Pava to attract followers. 

as een suggested that many of 
ial difficulties that attend 

Fong! of “good leader” can be 
tack of F inf accepts the more limited 

en: caning “good executive.” In 
s en industry, one would like 
Shane there should be practical, 
a ‘a ways of making the distinc- 
its ths rad attempts have been made 
Success keot Reputation, financial 
and le tehical position, influence, 
without y other criteria have been tried 
qüäcie ih satisfaction. The inade- 
Ba ot such standards are obvious 
y Experienced executive. 
> eTe is a second and more interest- 
ma jection that has been made to the 
1t approach. It is based not on the 
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ba of the accuracy or the validity 
HA eet agin that are made but 
Selve he nature of the “traits” them- 
abit Traits are, after all, statements 
jectio Personal characteristics. The ob- 
which. te this is that the degree to 
depe E individual exhibits leadership 
a T not only on his characteristics, 
Bros so; ‘On the characteristics of the 
cease in which he finds himself. For 
of iat a man who shows all the signs 
Of a y cng when he acts as the officer 
zation. “structured authoritarian organi- 
ship p give no indication of leader- 
cratic ility in a less-structured, demo- 
influe situation. A man may become 
iber ntial in a situation requinng de- 
Taken and planning but show 
ite G of leadership if the 
With ton demands immediate action 
natives. Opportunity for weighing alter- 
take S or thinking things out. Or, to 
Ses another instance, a man may 
in a ton effectively and comfortably 
nie whose climate is friendly 
ite we but retreat and become 
ph Ctive if he perceives the atmos- 

ere as hostile. 
to case for the situational approach 

leadership derives its strength from 
Shay fact: while organizations in general 
he exhibit broad similarities of struc- 
lar and function, they also, 1n particu- 

> Show strong elements of uniqueness- 
t : is a matter of common observation 
gani within any normal industrial oF 
Suite providing there has been a 
in past, there will be found pat- 
that. of relationships and interaction 
Te are highly predictable and highly 
sit ctitive. Some of these reoccurring 
wees will be unique to that organi- 
C It is this uniqueness that 15 
wc etred to when one speaks of the 
oa” of a company. This 1s 

at a management has in mind when 
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it selects a new member with an eye 
to how he will “fit in.” The argument 
of the researcher who stresses the situa- 
tional aspects of leadership is that these 
unique characteristics of an organiza- 
tion are often crucial in determining 
which of two equally competent and 
gifted men will become a “leader,” and 
further that in the very same organiza- 
tion these unique patterns may change 
significantly at different levels of the 
hierarchy. The very same “leadership 
abilities” that helped a man rise to the 
top may, once he is there, prove a posi- 
tive detriment. 

The status of trait and situational 
leadership research can be summed up 
in this way: (1) the broad similarities 
which hold for a great number of or- 
anizations make it possible to say use- 
ful things about the kind of person who 
is likely to become a leader in any of 
those organizations, and (2) the unique 
characteristics of a particular organiza- 
tion make it necessary to analyze the 
situational factors that determine who 
is likely to become a leader in one par- 
ticular organization. To put it another 
way, when specific situational patterns 
are different from organization to or- 
ganization, one cannot say what personal 
traits will lead to acknowledged leader- 
ship. Instead, one must try to define 
the leadership functions that must be 
erformed in those situations and regard 
as leadership those acts which perform 
them. This point of view suggests that 
almost any member of a group may 
become its leader under circumstances 
that enable him to perform the required 
functions of leadership and that differ- 
ent persons may contribute in different 

s to the leadership of the group. 

a these terms we come close to the 
onto of leadership, not Me a agen 
quality, put as an organiza ional func 
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tion. Under this concept it is not sensi- 
ble to ask of an organization “who is the 
leader?” Rather we ask “how are the 
leadership functions distributed in this 
organization?” The distribution may be 
wide or narrow. It may be so narrow— 
so many of the leadership functions may 
be vested in a single person—that he is 
the leader in the popular sense. But 
in modern organizations this is becom- 
ing more and more rare. . 

What are these “leadership func- 
tions?” Many have been proposed: plan- 
ning, giving information, evaluating, 
arbitrating, controlling, rewarding, pun- 
ishing, and the like, All of these stem 
from the underlying idea that leader- 
ship acts are those which help- the 
group achieve its objectives, or, as it is 
also put, to satisfy its “needs.” In most 
face-to-face groups, the emergence of a 
leader can well be accounted for on 
this basis. That person who can assist or 
facilitate the group most in reachin 
a satisfactory state is most likely to be 
regarded as the leader. If one looks 
closely at what constitutes assistance 
or facilitation in this sense, it turns out 
to be the making of choices or the help- 
ing of the group to make choices— 
“better” choices, of course. 

But can the function of leadership 
be reduced simply to decision making or 
the facilitation’ of decision making? The 
objection can be raised that such a def- 
inition is much too wide to be useful. 
Every action, even every physical move- 
ment one makes, is after all “chosen” out 
of a number of possible alternatives, If 
when I am at my workbench I pick u 
a screwdriver in preference to a hinimes 
I am clearly making a choice: am I 
by virtue of that choice, dis layi d 
leadership? Something is an T 
wrong with a definition of leade rd 
which imputes it to any act that ¢ TS i 
shown to have involved a choice, Cone 


mon sense would argue that customary, 
habitual, and “unconscious” actions, 
although they may logically contain 
elements of choice, should be separated 
from actions that are subjectively 
viewed by the person taking them as 
requiring a decision. Common sense 
would also argue that questions of 
choice that can be settled on the basis 
of complete information should be con- 
sidered differently from questions of 
choice in which decisions must be taken 
in the face of uncertainty. And common 
sense would argue that some distinction 
should be made between decisions that, 
although made on equally uncertain 
grounds, involve very different orders of 
tisk. 
This is, of Course, the implicit view 
of the Practicing manager, and although 
it may contain very knotty problems 
of logic it is the view that will be taken 
here. Stated in general terms, the posi- 
tion that will be taken is that organiza- 
tional leadership consists of uncertainty 
reduction, The actual behavior through 
Which this reduction is accomplished is 
the making of choices. 
€ saw above that not all choices 
are equally difficult or equally important. 
Some choices are considered unimpor- 
tant or irrelevant and are ignored, and 
of course whole areas may be seen as 
so peripheral to the interests of the or- 
8anization that they are not perceived 
as areas of choice at all. Other choices 
at must be made are so well under- 
ood that they become habitual and 
automatic. Some of these are grouped 
into more or less coherent bundles and 
&iven a job name. The employee learns 
to make them correctly as he becomes 
skilled in the job. In most job evalua- 
tion plans, additional credit is given if 
the job requires judgment. This is a way 
of saying that there are choices remain- 
ing in the job that cannot be completely 


st 
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tak 
beset of by instructions but must 
along. y the employee as they come 
ion other choices which, al- 
itual aed are equally clear and ha- 
do not a a a more general nature and 
apply to PR y just to a specific job but 
Odied ig . These are customarily €m- 
and me rules and procedures. Rules 
Cisions vost are, in this sense, de- 
to which ade in advance of the events 
ously, thi they are to be applied. Obvi- 
o the me 1s possible and practical only 
e aa that the events to which 
Oreseen and procedures apply can be 
complete and the practical limit of their 
OW th ness and specificity depends 07 
dicted, ese future events can be Pre 
Sie this line of analysis, it is 
Ogicall ca ly possible to arrange al 
Made 7 inherent choices that must be 
zation ae an industrial organ 
certainty one scales of increasing Uni 
in this y and importance. At some leve 
Omar Peigeiess: of choices, it is cus 
reservin or management to draw a line, 
the he for itself from that point oP 
€ re y and the privilege of making 
ae decisions. 
tis my where a management draws 
Which defines its scope. The way i” 
hie emet distributes the 
s alces ility for making the set 0 
efines it has thus claimed to itself 
tional ] S structure. What organiza; 
acts co cadership is and what kinds ° 
e isi it are questions that can 
SF sco vered only within this framework 
eadershi and structure. In these terms 
Choice Mp consists of the continuous 
iene ae process that permits the 
Ward zation as a whole to proceed to- 
Silene objectives despite all sorts © 
ge, and external perturbations. 
Nows as every practicing manager 
, problems occasionally arise that 
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are not amenable to the available and 
customary methods of analysis and solu- 
tion. Although uncertain about which 
choice to make, a management may 
nevertheless have to make a decision. It 
is in situations of this kind that many 
of the popular traits attributed to lead- 
ers find their justification: quickness of 
decision, the courage to take risks, cool- 
ness under stress, intuition, and, even, 
luck. There is no doubt that quick, 
and daring decisions are a 
commodity in a crisis, but 
just as precious a commodity is the art 
of planning and organizing so that such 
crises do not occur. The trend of man- 
agement has been to remove as many 
of its decisions as possible from the 
area of hunch and intuition to that 
of rational calculation. More and more, 
organizations are choosing to depend 
Jess on the peculiar abilities of rare in- 
dividuals and to depend instead on the 
orderly processes of research and analy- 
sis. The occasions and opportunities for 
personal leadership in the old sense still 
exist, but they are becoming increasingly 
rare and circumscribed. 

This new emphasis has not elimi- 
nated the role of personal leadership, but 
it has significantly redefined it. Under 
normal conditions of operation, leader- 
ship in the modern organization con- 
sists not so much in the making of 
decisions personally as it does of main- 
taining the operational effectiveness of 
the decision-making systems which com- 
the management of the organiza- 
The picture of the leader who 
keeps his own counsel and in the nick 
of time pulls the rabbit out of the hat 
js out of date. The popular stereotype 
now is the thoughtful executive discuss- 
ing in committee the information sup- 

lied by ê staff of experts. In fact it 
p a that the brilliant innovator, in 


ee ape 
e role of manager, 1S rapidly becoming 


effective, 
highly prized 


prise 
tion. 


th 
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as much an organizational embarrass- 
ment as he is an asset. 

This trend, reasonable though it may 
appear on the surface, conceals two seri- 
ous dangers. First, we may be syste- 
matically giving up the opportunity of 
utilizing the highest expressions of per- 
sonal leadership in favor of managerial 
arrangements which, although safer and 
more reliable, can yield at best only a 
high level of mediocrity. And second, 
having committed ourselves to a system 
that thrives on the ordinary, we may, 
in the interests of maintaining and 
improving its efficiency, tend to shun 
the extraordinary. 

It is no accident that daring and in- 
novation wane as an organization grows 
large and successful. On different levels 
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Leadership is a personal telationship in 
which one person directs, coordinates 
and supervises others in the perform- 
ance of a common task. This is es e- 
cially so in “interacting groups,” wie 
men must work together cooperative] 
in ge organizational goals. j 
n oversimplified terms, i 
said that the Jeader manei tl 


said the 
in either of two ways. He c onp 


an: 
Tell peopl 
t ple what to do and 
do it. mere 
Abridged from “Engineer the Job Ti 
1965 by the President and Fellows 
author and the publisher. 


© Fit the ņ 
anager,” 
Of Harvard Coll mes 


ege; all rights resi 
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this appears to have been the history 
of men, of industries, of nations, and 
even of societies and cultures. Success 
leads to “‘obligations’—not the least of 
which is the obligation to hold what 
has been won. Therefore, the energies 
of a man or administration may be 
absorbed in simply maintaining vested 
interests. Similarly, great size requires 
system,” and system, once established, 
may easily become an end in itself. 

__ This is a gloomy picture, because it 
1s a picture of decay. It has been 
claimed, usually with appeals to biologi- 
cal analogies, that this is an inevitable 
cycle, but this view is, very probably, 
Incorrect. Human organizations are not 


biological organisms; they are social in- 
ventions. 


tis a re his leadership responsibil 
volve them 1S group members and in- 


i in t : i 
tion of the kee planning and execu 


ene are, of course, all shades of 
ky = Styles in between these two 
bis positions, but the basic issue is 
a Moik of motivating and coordi- 
dh roup members has to be done 
e 4 brandishing the proverbial 
aa y dangling the equally pro- 

carrot. The former is the more 
Harvard Business Review, 43, 115-22 (© 
erved), with permission of the 
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Pei job-centered, autocratic style. 
he latter is the more nondirective, 
Stoup-centered procedure. 

we evidence exists to support 
tren es to leadership. Which, 
ate? S hould be judged more approp™- 
lead “a the face of it, the first style of 
a 2 is best under some condi- 
diate while the second works better 
Gea others. Accepting this propos 
a immediately opens two avenues of 
approach. Management can: 


ee the specific situation in 
leader directive or the nondirective 
ect o ip style works best, and then se- 
styl r train men so that their leadership 
ee fits the particular job. 
style determine the type of leadership 
in oe is most natural for the man 
cha executive position, and then 
ange the job to fit the man. 


— a alternative has been ar 

iat mee aa HNieS before; the secon 

side - We have never seriously con- 
ted whether it would be easier to 
the executive's job to the man. 


Needed style? 


ao might this be done? Some answers 
mes been suggested by a research p10- 
Foon On leadership effectiveness ear 
nd ne under Office of Naval i 
eer, auspices since 1951- This pro 
dife, has dealt with a wide variety g 
So groups, including basketba 
ta ms, surveying parties, various ™ i 
"Y combat crews, and men 1m open- 
earth steel shops, as well as members 
management and boards of directors- 
lined 2 possible, performance was a 
inst in terms of objective criteria“ 
‘Stance, percentage of games won by 
ee school basketball teams; tap-to-tap 
me of open-hearth shops (roughly 


equivalent to the tonnage of steel out- 
put per unit of time); and company net 
income over a three-year period. Our 
measure of leadership style was based 
on a simple scale indicating the degree 
to which a man described, favorably or 
unfavorably, his  least-preferred co- 
worker (LPC). This co-worker did not 
need to be someone he actually worked 
with at the time, but could be someone 
the respondent had known in the past. 
Whenever possible, the score was ob- 
tained before the leader was assigned to 
his group. 

The study indicates that a person 
describes his least-preferred co- 
worker in a relatively favorable manner 
tends to be permissive, human relations- 
oriented, and considerate of the feelings 
of his men. But a person who describes 
his Jeast-preferred co-worker in an un- 
favorable manner—who has se we 
have come to call a low LPC rating— 
tends to be managing, task-controlling, 
and less concerned with the human rela- 
tions aspects of the job. It also appears 
that the directive, managing, and con- 
trolling leaders tend to perform best in 
basketball and surveying ieamsa opii 
hearth shops, and (provided the m aer 
is accepted by his group) in military 
combat crews and company manage- 

n the other hand, the ee 
EAE ermissive, and human reta- 
antad leaders tend to perform 
best in decision-making and policy- 
making teams and in groups that have 
a creative task—provided that the group 
likes the leader or the leader feels that 
a group is pleasant and free of ten- 


sion. 


who 


imensions 
tell which style fits 
we need to categorize 


critical d 
But in order to 


which situation, 
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3roups. Our research has shown that “it 
all depends” on the situation. After 
reviewing the results of all our work 
and the findings of other investigators, 
we have been able to isolate three major 
dimensions that seem to determine, to 
a large part, the kind of leadership style 
called for by different situations. 

It is obviously a mistake to think that 
groups and teams are all alike and that 
each requires the same kind of leader- 
ship. We need some way of categoriz- 
ing the group-task situation, or the job 
environment within which the leader 
has to operate. If leadership is indeed 
a process of influencing other people 
to work together effectively in a com. 
mon task, then it surely matters how 
easy or difficult it is for the leader to 
exert his influence in a particular situa- 
tion, 

Leader-member relations, The factor 
that would seem most important in de- 
termining a man’s leadership influence 
is the degree to which his group mem- 
bers trust and like him, and are willing 
to follow his guidance, The trusted and 
well-liked leader obviously does not 
require special rank or power in order 
to get things done, We 
leader-member relation 
called sociometrie n, 
niques that ask group 
in their group the m 


measured by a group-a 
indicating the degree 
leader feels accepted a 
in the group. 

The task structure, Th 
portant factor is the “task structure,” 
By this term I mean the degree to 
which the task (a) is spelled out ste 
by step for the group and, if so, the 
extent to which it can be done “by the 


e second im- 


numbers” or according to a detailed set 


of standard Operating instructions, oF 
(b) must be left nebulous and unde- 
fined. Vague and ambiguous or unstruc- 
tured tasks make it difficult to exert 
leadership influence, because neither 
the leader nor his members know ex- 
actly what has to be done or how it is 
to be accomplished. 

hy single out this aspect of the 
task rather than the innumerable other 
Possible ways of describing it? Task 
&roups are almost invariably compo- 


nents of a larger organization that 
assigns the task and 
big stake į 


n who fails to perform 
be disciplined or fired. 
of ill-defined, vague, of 
ks, the organization and 
€ very little control and 
By close supervision one 
t us say, that a man will 
ate a machine, but one 
that he will be creative. 
€ easier to be a leader in 
; sk situation in which the 
Work is spelled out than in an unstruc- 
tured one which Presents the leader and 
1S group with a nebulous, poorly de- 
ned Problem, 


sition power, Thirdly, there is the 
Power of the leadership position, as 
distinct from any personal power the 
€T might have. Can he hire or fire 
Promote or demote? Is his appoint- 
Ment for life, or will it terminate at the 
Pleasure of his group? It is obviously 


can ensure, le 
Correctly Oper: 
cannot ensure 

It is therefor 
a structured ta 


lead 
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casier to be a leader when the position 
power is strong than when it is weak. 


Model for analysis 


When we now classify groups on the 
basis of these three dimensions, we get 
a classification system that can be rep- 
Tesented as a cube; see Exhibit 1. As 
oo group is high or low in each of the 
htee dimensions, it will fall into one of 
the cight cells. 
we examination of the cube, it 
ms clear that exerting leadership 1m- 
“ence will be easier in a group in 
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Exhibit 1. 


A model for classifying £ 


which the members like a powerful 
leader with a clearly defined job and 
where the job to be done is clearly laid 
out (Cell 1); it will be difficult in a 
group where a leader is disliked, has 
little power, and has a highly ambigu- 
ous job (Cell 8). 

In other words, it is easier to be the 
wellesteemed foreman of a construc- 
tion crew working from a blueprint 
than it is to be the disliked chairman of 
a volunteer committee preparing a new 
policy. 

I consider the leader-member rela- 
tions the most important dimension, 


a 
o 
= 
a 
= 
Ac 
= 
Oo 
a 
ie 
i 
a 
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Bo 
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and the position-power dimension the 
least important, of the three. It is, for 
instance, quite possible for a man of 
low rank to lead a group of higher-rank- 
ing men in a structured task—as is done 
when enlisted men or junior officers 
conduct some standardized parts of the 
training programs for medical officers 
who enter the Army. But it is not so 
easy for a disrespected manager to lead 
a creative, policy-formulating session 


well, even if he is the senior executive 
present. 


Varying requirements 
By first sorting the ei 


ght cells according 
to leader-member r 


elations, then task 


permissive, 
Passive, 

considerate 

leadership 


controlling, 
active, 

structuring 

leadership 


leader-member 
relations 


task structure 


leader position 
power 


structure, 
power 
order 


series of studies of groups 
erfor well but (a) in different 
situations and conditions, and (b) with 


leaders using different leadership styles. 
In explanation: 


performing 


axis shows the range 
at the groups worked in, 


: y the classification scheme 
used in Exhibit 1. 


cal axis indicates the lead- 
which was best in a certain 


is ee 


e verti 
ership style 
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Situation, ; 

coeficient 1 shown by the correlation 

and his between the leaders LPC 
gtoup’s performance. 


A positiv 
i we correlation (falling above 
nonditecting shows that the permissive, 
oriented leade and human relations- 
tive eons. ders performed best; a nega 
Shows sir (below the midline) 
ing leader a task-controlling, manag- 
Caders of ard best. For instance, 
Categories effective groups in situation 
Ormance 1 and 2 had LPC-group per 
€ correlations of — .4o to — -80, 


with t 
1 “ere 
~= 60; st between — .50 and 
8toups in a leaders of effective 
had o ituation categories 4 and 5 
tions of “proup performance correla- 
etween se, to .80, with the average 
E -40 and 5o. 


xhibi 
libit 2 shows that both the direc- 
mA task-oriented leaders 
lsi AEGNE human relations- 
aandike are successful under 
is the an Which leadership 
ABleness of best depends on the favor- 
he leade the particular situation for 
un avorabl In very favorable or in very 
accompli e situations for getting a task 
Cran Plished by group effort, the auto- 


tatic 
ership task-controlling, managing lead- 
vorks best. In situations 


Mter 
. S“Tmediate in di i 
tive; Hore difficulty, the nondirec- 
ful. nissive leader is more success- 


lve 

> Managi 
and the n ging, 
Tented 


is 


j c ; 
very orresponds well with out 


ay experi : 
perience. For instance: 


Wi 
the hn the situation is very favorable, 
Bive oe and wants the leader 
t want ony We neither expect 
Unto his on trusted airline pilot to 
i is crew and ask, “What do you 


ink 
Wwe 
off, WE Ought to check before take- 


If 

th ae 

teer enn disliked chairman of a volun- 
mittce asks his group what to 
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do, he may be ji 
AN = ogee that everybody 
‘The well-liked chairman of a plan- 
ning group or research team iust De 
nondirective and permissive in arde t 
get full participation from his a y 
bers. The directive, managing leader 
will tend to be more critical and to ane 
discussion short; hence he will not A 
the full benefit of the potential Aa 
tributions by his group members. 
The varying requirements of leader- 


ship styles are readily apparent in or- 
experiencing dramatic 


ganizations 
changes in operating procedures. For 
example: 


The manager OF supervisor of a 
routinely operating organization is ex- 
ected to provide direction and super- 
vision that the subordinates should 
follow. However, in a crisis the routine 
is no longer adequate, and the task 
piguous and unstructured. 


becomes amblg 
The typical manager tends to respond 
in such instances by calling his princi- 


pal assistants together for a conference. 


In other words, the effective leader 
jor from a directive 


changes his behavior tron ' 
to a permissive, nondirective style until 
the operation agai erts to routine 


conditions. 
In the case of a research planning 


roup, the human relations-oriented and 
ermissive leader provides a climate in 


which everybody is free to speak up, 
d to criticize. Osborn’s 


(1953) in fact 
ocedures. How- 
h plan has been 
h i becomes 
red. The director now Pre 
ask in detail, and he speci- 
s of accomplishing it. Woe 
t who decides to be 


n rev 
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creative by changing the research in- 
structions! 


Practical tests 


Remember that the ideas | have been 
describing emanate from studies of 
real-life situations; accordingly, as might 
be expected, they can be validated by 
organizational experience. Take, for in- 
stance, the dimension of leader-member 
relations described earlier. We have 
made three studies of situations in 
which the leader’s Position power was 
strong and the task telatively structured 
with clear-cut goals and standard oper- 
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ating procedures. In such groups f P 
these the situation will be very fanr 
able for the leader if he is accepted; i 
will be progressively unfavorable fh 
proportion to how much a leader is i 
liked. What leadership styles me 
in these varying conditions? The og 
confirm what our theory would lead = 
to expect. In all three studics, the high y 
accepted and strongly rejected lead a 
perform best if they are controlling and 
managing, while the leaders in the in- 
termediate acceptance range, who are 
neither rejected nor accepted, perform 


F ies n- 
best if they are permissive and nor 
directive, 


Contemporary trends in the analysis of 


EDWIN P, HOLLANDER and JAMES w, JULIAN 


Within the present era, char; 
a greater sensitivity to the 
esses of interaction and p 
becomes clearer that the t 
emphases represented by the trait and 
situational approaches to leadership af- 
forded a far too glib view of reality, In- 
deed, in a true sense, neither approach 
ever represented its own Philosophical 


acterized by 
social proc- 
xchange, it 
WO research 


Slightly abridged from the Psycholo; 
Psychologica} Association), with per 


gical Bulletin, 71, 387 
Mission of the authors and the Publi: 


underpinning very well, and each rC- 
sulted in a caricature, The purpose here 
a rectification of the distor- 
„ese traditions represented, 
and to point up the increasing signs of 
movement toward a fuller analysis of 
leadership j 


as a socia] influence process, 
and not as a fixed state of being. 


-27 (Copyright © 1969 by the American 
Sher. 
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An overview 


eae of beginning, it seems useful t 
as = — of observations to serve 
Points SVETE, Virst, several general 
Scarch which grow out of current i- 
establi ma thought on leadership are 
Tectio on Thereafter, some of the di- 
appear t in which these developments 
well ; o be heading are indicated. as 
as those areas which require further 
attention, 
i at overriding impression eontrered 
in Reed the literature of the 19 
is the wast to the preceding two apie 
Ship t redirection of interest in leader 
ain ard processes such as powert P 
A relationships (€-8- Blau, 1904 
196 Son, 1962; Janda, 1960; Rave i 
ar 5). The tendency now is to ee : 
ae significance to the ante. 
See between the leader, the k 
Fielder ana the situation re i 
1964; Tollan 1965, 1967; cg; Steiner, 
1964). T aine en & Julian, 19 ete 
stu ee n consequence, the prob se 
dying leadership and understanding 
te relationships is recognized LA : 
ene formidable one than was ca" ic 
ee (cf. Cartwright & seen 
t 8). Several of the particulars y n ; 
Snalize th may De 
Summ as fol- 
Ows; 


is changing emphasis r 
arized under four points: 


1. An carly clement of confusion in 
ng study of leadership was the failure 1° 
Istinguish it as a process from the 
Saler aS ia person who occupies 4 cen- 
tral role in that process- Leadership 
“onstitutes an influence relationship a 
Ween two, or usually more, persons w ma 
pend upon one another for the attain 
Ment of certain mutual goals within z 
8toup situation. This situation not eo 
Mvolves the task but also comprises a 
pups size, structure, resources; 4 
‘story, among other variables- 
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2. This relationship between leader 
and led is built over time, and involves 
an exchange or transaction between lead- 
ers and followers in which the leader 
both gives something and gets some- 
thing. The leader provides a resource in 
terms of adequate role behavior directed 
toward the group’s goal attainment, and 
in return receives greater influence as- 
sociated with status, recognition, and 
esteem. These contribute to his “legiti- 
macy” in making influence assertions, 
and ‘in having them accepted. 

2, There are differential tasks or func- 
tions attached to being a leader. While 
the image of the leader oe oe fol 
lows Hemphill’s (1961 ), ey us one 
who “initiates structure, the Sa is 
expected to function too as a = iator 
within the group, as a eagle ae oe 
outside it, and very often a so he the 
decision maker who sets goals and ed 
ities. Personality characteristics y K 
may fit a person to be a leader aa er 

-> ed by the perceptions held by follow- 
muk the sense of the particular role 
am a a and satisfactions, rather 
F ie traits measured via person- 
thar 


ity scale scores- E E 
= = ite the persisting view that 
i raits do not generalize across 
a 


leader effectiveness can and 
ied as it bears on the 
t of desired outputs 
1966). An approach 
(seta fe en 
feature of the group $ success, y 


ative to the 
a clear alternative ; 
eee! a h what the leader did 


Katz & Kahn, 
a dv of lea 


more interactive conception 
A — rocesses would entertain 
;derations as points of de- 
i further study. Some evidence 
ard this development 1s 
. what follows. 

considered 1® w 
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Whither the “situational approach”? 


at was the cssential thrust of the 
enter approach, after eee, 7 
was to recognize that the ead i 
leader were variously elicited, valued, 
and reacted to as a function of differ- 
ential group settings and their demands. 
Hemphill (1949a) capped the point in 
saying “there are no absolute leaders, 
since successful leadership must always 
take into account the specific require- 
ments imposed by the nature of the 
group which is to be led, requirements 
as diverse in nature and degree as are 
the organizations in which persons band 
together [p. 225].” . 

Though leadership events were seen 
as outcomes of a relationship that im- 
plicates the leader, the led, and their 
shared situation, studies conducted 
within the situational approach, usually 
left the process of leadership unat- 
tended. Much of the time, leaders were 
viewed in positional terms, with an em- 
phasis on the outcome of their influence 
assertions, Comparatively little attention 
was directed to followers, especially in 
terms of the phenomenon of emergent 
leadership (cf, Hollander, 1961). With 
a few exceptions, such as the work of 
McGregor (see 1966) and others (eg., 
Slater & Bennis, 1964), the leader’s 
maintenance of his Position was em- 
phasized at the expense of understand- 
ing the attainment of it through a proc- 
ess of influence. 

But even more importantly, the situa- 
tional view made it appear that the 
leader and the situation were quite sep- 
arate. Though they may be separable for 
analytic purposes, they also impinge on 
one another in the perceptions of follow- 
ers. Thus, the leader, from the follower’s 
vantage point, is an clement in the situa- 
tion, and one who shapes it as well. As 
an active agent of influence he commu- 


nicates to other group members by his 
words and his actions, implying de- 
mands which are reacted to in turn. In 
exercising influence, therefore, the leader 
may set the stage and create expectations 
regarding what he should do and what 
he will do. Rather than standing apart 
from the leader, the situation perccived 
to exist may be his creation. ‘ 
It is now possible to sce that the trait 
and situational approaches merely one 
phasize parts of a process which are DY 
no means separable. One kind of meld- 
ing of the trait and 
proaches, for cxample, is found in the 
work of Fiedler, His essential point, sus- 
tained by an extensive program of e 
search (sce 1958, 1964, 1965, 1967). !§ 
that the leader’s effectiveness in the 
group depends upon the structural prop- 
erties of the group and the situation, in- 
cluding interpersonal perceptions of both 
leader and led. He finds, for example, 
that the willingness of group members 
to be influenced by the leader is condi- 
tioned by leader characteristics, but that 


the quality and direction of this influ- 
ence is conti 


situational ap- 


er In due course. 

. f evidence about the 
Importance to group performance of the 
leader's Construction of the situation 15 
Seen in recent research on conflict. Using 
a role-playing test situation involving 
four-person &roups, Maier and Hoffman 
(1965) found that conflict is turned to 
Productive or nonproductive ends, de- 


Pending on the attitude of the discus- 
sion leader, y 


— nere the leader perceived 
conflict in terms of “problem subordi- 
Te, the quality of the decision 
reached in these discussion groups was 
distinctly inferior to that reached under 
cumstances in which the discussion 
ee Perceived disagreements as the 
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A ieee inarkoiilys 
relationshin therefore, sets the basis for 
thereby i within the group. and 
i (agi i affect outcomes, As Hemp- 
ates struct suggested, the leader initi- 
ture in a me But more than just struc- 
Process “ieee sense, he affects the 
ture, So occurs within that struc- 
Of process i with other neglected aspects 
the Sellavee the study of leadership 1 
$ iinerenc activity of the leader. 
hough few ae _ appears considerable, 
One of these p — give It attention. In 
urke (196 involving discussion groups: 
ailure s 56) found that the leader's 
Within the provide goal orientations 
Sion, a grup led to antagonism, ten- 
NOSE acut absenteeism. This effect was 
Ment witha when there was clear agree 
Was to a hin the group regarding who 
“xpectation as the leader. Though such 
: Ons about the leader undoubt- 
udied in Te- 


dly 
Var 
+ STC pervasive i 
Pervasive in groups st 1 
ted only 
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MW iestiec S Social exchange 
ip 
Mon 
7 cae more substantial features of 
acy jn tole is his perceived legiti- 
ow he attains it and sustains Ìt- 


ew 
~ Way K 
Which f° understand the process by 


ht h 
he leader’s role is legitimated 1S 
rewards 


View ; 
wit: 

t as an exchange of 
tance 0 


Op 

erat; 

Tee an : ‘ 

i- Position” signalize the accep 
ry cin} and influence. 
Ww al exchange terms, the person 


. he 

tions mi of leader who fulfills expecta- 
tewards d achieves group goals provide 
pated in for others which are recip! 
leichten form of status, cstee™ © . 
“Mbogi ed influence. Because Jeadership 
€s a two-way influence relation- 
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ship, Ko of influence assertions 
may respond by asse ing i in 
return, that is, by ules Smee 7 
the leader. The very suste : maat ihe 

l r y sustenance of the 
relationship depends upon some vielding 
to influence on both sides. As Honmans 
(1961) put it, “Influence over ofliers is 
purchased at the price of allowing eres 
self to be influenced by others [p. 286] ” 
To be influential, authority depends 
upon esteem, he said. By ganting 
esteem itself, or symbolic svanifestations 
of it, one may in turn activate Ieaders 


ship, in terms of a person taking on the 


leader role. 
The elicitation of leader behavior is 


a demonstrable phenomenon in 
perimental settings. In one 
dy conducted by Pepinsky, 
d Shevitz (1958), subjects 
who were low on leader activity were led 
to behave far more actively in that role 
by the group's evident support for their 
assertions. Alternatively, other subjects 
known to be high on leader activity 
earlier wet affected in precisely the 
opposite way by the group’s evident dis- 
agreement with their statements. In 
simplest terms, an exchange occurs be- 
tween the group and the target person. 
The group provides reinforcement which 
in turn elicits favored behaviors, In 

ement of a per- 


other terms, the reinforce 
ons substantiates 


now 
various CX 
definitive stu 
Hemphill, an 


ore Tece 


D . a: 
roportion of talking time as 


his perceived leadership status 
orf, Gross, & Kite, 1965; 
Oakes, 1967): Thus, the lights 
not only produced a heightening of 

lso created the impres- 


Jeadet acts, but a 
influence with the impli- 


acy as well. 


exerts 


cation of legitim 
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In a similar vein, Rudraswamy (1964) 
conducted a study in which some sub- 
jects within a group were led to believe 
they had higher status. Not only did they 
attempt significantly more leadership 
acts than others in their group, but they 
even outdistanced those subjects who 
were given more relevant information 
about the task itself. 

It is also clear that agreement about 
who should lead has the effect in groups 
of increasing the probability of leader 
acts (e.g., Banta & Nelson, 1964). Re- 
latedly, in a study of five-man groups 
involving changed as against unchanged 
leadership, Pryer, Flint, and Bass (1962) 
found that group effectiveness was en- 
hanced by early agreement on who 
should lead. 

When a basis is provided for legiti- 
mately making influ 
usually found that individuals w 


scussion groups (e.g. 
) indicated that the more 
vocal memberg obtain greater reinforce- 


ment, and hence experience the exten- 
sion of legitimac 


e “idiosyncras credit” 
(Hollander, 1958) roe 


son’s potential to 
out of the positive di 
hold toward him. I 
competence in helpin 
its goals, and early conformity to its 
normative expectations for members, 
provide the potential for acting as a 
leader and being perceived as such. 


Then, assertions of influence which were 
not tolerated before are more likely to 
be acceptable. This concept applies in 
an especially important way to leader- 
ship succession, since it affords the basis 
for understanding how a new leader 
becomes legitimized in the perceptions 
of his peers. Further work on succession 
phenomena appears, in general, to be 
another area of fruitful study. There 
are many intriguing issues here, such as 
the question of the relative importance 
in legitimacy of factors such as “knowl 
edge” and “office,” in Max Weber's 
terms, which deserve further considera- 
tion (sec, e.g., Evan & Zelditch, 1961). 


The Perception of leadership functions 
within Sroup structure 
A major deficiency 


in the older trait ap- 
proach was its co 


nception of “traits” 
within the framework of classic person- 
ality typologies, Personality measures 
were applied to leaders, often in profu- 
sion, without reference either to the 
varying nature of leadership roles or the 
functions they were to fulfill. As Mann's 
(1959) review revealed, such measures 
indeed do yield inconsistent relation- 
ships among leaders, variously defined. 

0 take a common instance, dominance 
and extroversion are sometimes related 
Positively to status as the leader, but 
mainly are neither related positively nor 
Negatively to this status. On the other 
hand, Stogdill (1948) reported that such 
characteristics as “originality,” “initia- 


tive,” and “adaptability” have a low but 
Positive relationshi 


be no dismissing the 
© treat the character- 
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“= of the leader as they are perceived 
ace i$ more, as they are pet- 
bers ers evant—by other group mem- 
twee ati As Hunt 
tienes § ecord and Backman (1961) 
ie Aste traits are viewed relative to 
Occur il gh context in which they 
tions nae short, followers hold expecta- 
be ate tee what the leader ought to 
utely, > icre and now, and not abso- 
nan Probable source for the disparate 
leader j concerning qualities of the 
expectati the existence of differential 
the ian concerning the functions 
terms a 1s to perform. In simplest 
Withor ‘at are various leadership roles. 
it hel ie nearly exhausting the roster, 
ous E S realize that the leader in vari- 
dior a settings may be a hih 
Wad Š mediator, or spokesman, as 3 
C nit maker who, as Bayclas 
y ST it, “reduces cents 
eld, st na in the laboratory Or he 
cader’s f ics of the perceptions of w 
Upon 3 unctions often have gern 
ander sociometric approach (cf. Hol- 
Ct, 1954). Thus, Clifford and Cohen 


Planner aes including such n 
Captain, banquet chairman, aa 
Cated t and so forth. Their e Ta 
campe lat the perceived attriou os 
eae MEKE tied variously to their a 
wit] or different leader roles. In > 

sey the earlier point about the inter- 
oot context of leader traits, a. 
re Pen say, “the problem shoul a 

Phrased in terms of personality varia 
SS required in a leader role in a specific 


mming 
s indi- 


situation, which is in turn a function of 
the follower’s perceptions [p. 64].” 
Apart from personality traits, one pre- 
vailing expectation hici does anela 
consistent findings across situations is 
that the leader’s competence in a major 
group activity should be high. Dubno 
(1965), for example, reported that 
groups are more satisfied when leaders 
are demonstrably competent in a central 
function and do most of the work asso- 
ciated with that function. This is seen, 
too, in an experiment with five-man 
discussion groups, from which Marak 
1964) found that the rewards associ- 
ated with the leader’s ability on a task 
led to greater perceived as well as actual 
influence. In general, the greater influ- 
ence of a leader perceived to be more 
competent was verified experimentally 
bv Dittes and Kelley (1956) and by 
Hollander (1960), among others. 
Another leader attribute which evi- 
dently determines the responsiveness of 
followers is his perceived motivation Te- 
garding the group and its task. This was 
seen in Rosen, Levinger, and Lippitt’s 
(1961) finding that helpfulness was 
rated as the most important character- 
istic leading to high influence potential 
among adolescent boys. Ina pi aen 
study of the role dimensions 0 ae 
follower relations, Julian and ne an e 
(1966) found that, aside ae sei 
icance of task competence, Te ea = s 
“interest in group members an i in 2 
est in group activity” were tes nm z 
related to group members W! TE 
have a leader continue 1n that roy ee 
This accords with the finding of a eld 
study by Nelson (1964) are m 
men who spent 12 months toge mine 
the Antarctic. While those an a 
liked as leaders had charac S 
highly similar to those who cane 
liked as followers, Nelson reporte! a 
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perceived motivation was the major fac- 
tor which distinguished the two. Hol- 
lander (1958) considered this as one 
critical factor determining the leader’s 
ability to retain status, even though non- 
conforming. In Nelson’s study, the 
highly liked leaders were seen signif- 
icantly more to be motivated highly 
toward the group in line with his hy- 
pothesis that, “a critical expectation held 
of the leader, if he is to maintain es- 
teem, is that he display strong motiva- 
tion to belong to the group [p. 165].” 
A study by Kirkh 
gated group leadership among Negro 
college students as 
identification w 


quently by their peers for leadership 
roles, in both the “internal system” and 
the “external system” activities of the 
group, scored higher on a questionnaire 
expressing Negro identification. This 
quality of being an exemplar of salient 
group characteristics was noted long ago 

y Brown (1936) as a feature of leader- 
ship. Its relationship to processes of 


identification with the leader is discussed 
shortly, 


Source and nature of leader authority 
The structural properties of groups affect 
the processes which occur within them. 
In leadership, the source of the leader’s 


authority constitutes a significant ele- 
ment of structure, Yet 


t ome promis- 
ing earlier work by Carter etal. (1951) 


with appointed and emergent leaders, 
and the work by Lewin and his asso- 
ciates on the style of the leader and its 
consequences to the group’s social cli- 
mate (Lewin et al., 1939; see also 


Preston & Heintz, 1949). More recently, 
Cohen and Bennis (1961) demonstrated 
that where groups could elect their 
leaders, the continuity of leadership was 
better maintained than where their lead- 
«ts were appointed. In research on the 
Productivity of groups, Goldman and 
Fraas (1965) found that differences 
occurred among four conditions of leader 


selection, including election and ap- 
pointment. 
With four-man discussion groups, 


Julian, Hollander, and Regula (1969) 
employed a multifactor design to study 
three variables: the source of a leader's 
authority, in either election or appoint- 
ment; his competence, in terms of per 
ceived capability on the task; and his 
subsequent task success. Their main de- 
pendent measure was the members’ ac- 
ceptance of the leader as a spokesman 
for the group. The findings of this ex- 
periment indicated that the latter two 
variables were significantly related to this 
acceptance, but that these relationships 
were differentially affected by whether 
the leader was appointed or clected. The 
shape of the three-way interaction sug- 
gested that election, rather than making 
the leader more secure, made him more 
vulnerable to censure if he were either 
initially perceived to be incompetent or 
subsequently failed to secure a success- 
ful outcome as spokesman for the group. 
While this finding alone does not sustain 
a generalization that the appointed 


IS More firmly en- 


cted to as a relevant 
adership process. 

a differentiation of the 
ough the social struc- 
cted by Anderson and 
- In their experiment 
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the gror 
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fone ‘eae supervisory te 
Process ee 1e nature of the leadership 
tinction hd markedly by nes 
ndings of A wus paralleling the main 
fee eae and Heintz (1949). 
Crs Were at more participatory lead- 
and Gee more influential 
le group's more of a contribution to 
ie DOE, performance. But, more to 
‘Cader attril the relationship between 
and ‘erin dutes, such as intelligence 
Certain mae et was significant for 
Condition, s under the participatory 
asks ugl not for any of the 
ie cone] the supervisory condition. 
ledler re, usion that Anderson and 
E therefore, is that the 
Inte ligene S of a leader, including 
tibutes Ra and other personality se 
Nghly et more salient and more 
Under dente, to group achievement 
pader, ies citions of participation by the 
Ughly ecto circumstances where a 
nal role structure prevails. 


n 
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Effecti 
y a of the leader 
Personal sy E clear that an entire inter- 
Ing the q oo stem is implicated in answel- 
pess, re of the Icader’s effective- 
Y being leader is not effective merely 
ne deinen: without regard to 
achieved ea at work and the ends 
1957) ee this point, Selznick 
Capacity i that, “far more than the 
ee nee te personal support 
‘um thro he maintenance of equilib- 
Cvetyday ugh the routine solution 0 
10n is “t, problems,” the Jeader’s func- 
ence, to T define the ends of group exist- 
adapteq esign an enterprise distinctively 
to these ends, and to se° that 


the design be wi 
y - gn becomes a living reality [p- 
As Katz and Ka ( 

any group Heel E sened, 
sources to produce detta EOE te 
Within this system, an i = a Ae: 
inputs for outputs Sits pay 
facilitated by leaderstiie and this. is 
which, among other nas fa 
enterprise. The leader’s pera se a 
and its consequences vary with yoni 
demands, in terms of what seal bey 
ferred to as “distinctive conrestais e 
Taken by itself, therefore, the ty eal 
conception of leadership as one es 
directing others can be misleading, as 
already indicated. Though the fender 
alued resource, the group’s 
resources are not the leader’s alone. To- 
ether, such resources provide the basis 
for functions fulfilled in the successful 


attainment of group goals, or, in other 


terms, group outputs. 
Given the fact that a group must work 


within the set of available resources, its 
effectiveness iS gauged in several ways. 
Stogdill (1959), for one, distinguished 
these in terms of the group’s perform- 
integration, and member satisfac- 
tion as group outputs of a leadership 
process involving the use of the group’s 
resources. Thus, the leader and his char- 


acteristics constitute 4 
contributing to 
of other resources. 
central T 


task of contributing to 
tances 


provides a vi 


ance, 


A person who 0c 
ole of leader has the 
this enterprise, 
wi broadly con- 
fronting the group- 
One prominent exempl 


svstem’s de 


ification of the 
straints on the 


leader's effectiven Fiedler’s 
“contingency model” 1965, 
1967): He predicted varying levels of 

different combinations 


effectiveness for 
of leader and situational characteristics 
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Thus, depending upon the leader's ori- 
entation toward his co-workers, in the 
context of three situational variables— 
the quality of leader-member liking, the 
degree of task structure, and the position 
power of the leader—he finds distinct 
variations in this effectiveness. 

In a recent test of his model, Fiedler 
(1966) conducted an experiment to 
compare the performance of 96 three- 
man groups that were culturally and 
linguistically homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous. Some operated under powerful 
and others under weak leadership posi- 
tions on three types of tasks varying in 
structure and requirements for verbal in- 
teraction. Despite the communication 
difficulties and different backgrounds, 
heterogeneous groups performed about 
as well on the nonverbal task as did the 
homogeneous groups. Groups with petty 
officers as leaders (powerful) did about 
as well as the groups with r 
leaders (weak). The m 
experiment was suppor 
sis from the contingen 


Toup-task situation, 
is hypothesis came 
y by Shaw and Blum 
h they manipulated 
variables with five- 
with three tasks se- 
along a dimension reflect- 
levels of favorability for 
heir results indicated that 
the directive leader was more effective 
than the nondirective leader only when 
the group-task situation was highly favor- 
able for the leader, but Not otherwise, 


person groups, and 
lected to vary 


ing different 
the leader, T} 


Identification with the leader 


For any leader, the factors of favorability 
and effectiveness depend upon the per- 
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ceptions of followers. Their identifica- 
tion with him implicates significant 
Psychological ties which may affect 
materially his ability to be influential. 
Yet the study of identification is passé in 
leadership research. Though there is a 
recurring theme in the literature of social 
science, harking back to Weber (see 
1947), about the so-called “charismatic 
leader,” this quality has a history of im- 
precise usage; furthermore, its tie with 
identification processes is by no means 
clear, Putting the study of the sources 
and consequences of identification with 
the leader on a stronger footing seems 
overdue and entirely feasible. 

Several lines of work in social psy- 
chology appear to converge on identifica- 
tion processes, The distinction made by 
Kelman (1961 ) regarding identification, 
internalization, and compliance, for ex- 
ample, has obvious relevance to the 
relationship between the leader and his 
followers. This typology might be ap- 
plied to the further investigation of 
leadership processes, The work of 
Sears (1960) and of Bandura and 
Walters (1963), concerning the identi- 
fication of children with adult models, 
also has implications for such study. 

One point which is clear, though 
the dynamics Tequire far more attention, 
is that the followers’ identification with 
their leader can Provide them with social 


ology 
ship by Hollander ( 


phases, Separated by i 
years, he studied Republi 
who had voted for Presi 


in 1952 and who w 


; ould or would not 
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him aain 
tins love 1962. He found that con- 
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acing v of the economic picture 
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: b ‘ 
ving the “ppropiite concern for recti- 
‘opening i ance, there may be virtue in 
“ution th; or study Freud’s (1922) cOn- 
Sents a ae the leader of a group Tepre 
ae Saad ser By en 
ts Shy eee cans ses ion and an 
UPS offers 1; Ory experimentation on 
Such ident; ts little basis for studying 
ification in light of the ephem- 


Cra 
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amou ps. In fact, a disproportionate 


Int 

eadershin Our current knowledge about 

tom one in social psychology comes 

Ogically riments which are methodo- 
Y sophisticated but bear only a 


pal 


ale y 
n fesembl. 3 
CTPrise th blance to the leadership €n- 

ting 


telia a that eng: : l 
ationsh engages people in persis 


ips. 
ere al 
als 
A o is the problem of accom- 


Modating t ; 
he notion of identification 


Wit} A 
Nin 
prevail; : 
followed ee conceptions of leader- 
Chan Transactions and social €x- 


ge. 

oe thar is not an insurmount- 

ard iis with an expansion of the 

© value of pt to include, for instance, 

5 investigat social reality. In any case: 
ators move increasingly from 


able 
Tew, 


the laboratory to studies in 

the ratory to s more i 
istic settings, one of the cen ae 
ities that may make a “differ ey 
leadership functioning is p mets H 
prospect for identification v 


Some conclusions and implications 


De present selective review and discus- 
sion touches upon a range of pot E 
issues for the further study of EnS 
The discussion is by no means a 
in providing details beyond noting 
aay E E It is evident, 
however, that a new Siit 
about leadership B i: ap 
: 8 g to emerge 

after a period of relative quiescence j 
In providing a bridge to future: Te- 
here, these newer, general ideas 
are underscored in a suggestive way. The 
methodologies they demand represent a 
challenge to imaginative skill, especially 
toward greater refinements in the con- 
duct of field experiments and field stud- 
ies which provide a look at the broader 
system of leadership relationships. Then 
too, there is a need to consider the aio: 
way nature of the influence process. with 
ter attention paid to the expecta- 
s of followers within the system. As 
reiterated here, the key to an under- 


standing of leadership rests in seeing it 
as an influence process, involving an 
implicit exchange relationship over time. 

No less important as a general point 
is the need for a greater recognition of 


the system represented by the group and 
its enterprise. This recognition provides 


a vehicle by which to surmoun 


leading dichotomy of the le 


situation which so long has 
By adopting @ systems approach, 
leader, the Jed, and the situation 
fined broadly, are seen as int 

variously engaged toward the 
of desired outputs. 


tive 


search 


grea 
tion 


inputs 
production 
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Some release is needed from the 
highly static, positional view of leader- 
ship if we are to analyze its processes. 
A focus on leadership maintenance has 
weighted the balance against a more 
thorough probe of emerging leadership 
and succession phenomena. Investigators 
should be more aware of their choice 
and the differential implications, as be- 
tween emerging and ongoing leadership. 
In this regard, the significance of the 
legitimacy of leadership, its sources, and 
effects requires greater attention in 
future investigations. 

In studying the effectiveness of the 
leader, more emphasis should be placed 
on the outcomes for the total system, 
including the fulfillment of expectations 
held by followers. The long-standing 
overconcern with outcome, often stated 
only in terms of the leader’s ability to 
influence, should yield to a richer ç 


T con- 
ception of relationships geared ti 


o mu- 


tual goals. Not irrelevantly, the percep- 
tion of the leader held by followers, 
including their identification with him, 
needs closer scrutiny, In this way, onc 
may approach a recognition of stylistic 
elements allowing given persons to be 
effective leaders. 
Finally, it seems plain that research 
on task-oriented groups must attend 
more to the organizational frameworks 
within which these groups are im- 
bedded. Whether these frameworks are 
industrial, educational, governmental, or 
whatever, they are implicated in such 
crucial matters as goal-setting, legitimacy 
of authority, and leader succession. 
Though not always explicit, it is the 
Organizational context which recruits 
and engages members in particular kinds 
of tasks, role relationships, and the re- 
wards of Participation. This context de- 
serves more explicitness in attempts at 
understanding leadership processes. 
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By the . 
Hai be of power we mean the rela- 
Source of t se ai O and P which is the 
Can say P power.! It is rare that we 
Dirien cass, certainty that a given em- 
Source, Nor oi power is limited to one 
and P pees the relation between 
Walitatively be characterized by several 
are bases a different variables which 
kai nn (Lippitt, et al., 1952% 
edly RR Ithough there are undoubt- 
Which ps Possible bases of power 
here dees be distinguished, we shall 
Common i five which seem especially 
and important. These five 
O’s power are: (1) reward 
ne ie on P’s perception that O 
2) ility to mediate rewards for 
Petceptigy Coercive power, based on P's 
rediate n that O has the ability to 
Bitimate punishments for him; (3) 1€ 
b th power, based on the perception 
he F has a legitimate right to 
b behavior for him; (4) referert 
5) Fan on P's identification with 
“€ption th pert power, based on the per 
Edge or N O has some special knowl- 

xpertness. 
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and the degree of dependence of the 
new state of the system which is most 
likely to occur with each type of power. 
We shall also examine the other effects 
which the exercise of a given type of 
power may have upon P and his rela- 
tionship to O. Finally, we shall point 
out the interrelationships between dif- 
ver, and the effects 


ferent types of pov 
of use of one type of power by O upon 
other bases of power which he might 


have over P. Thus we shall both define 
a set of concepts and propose a series 
of hypotheses. Most of these hypotheses 
have not been systematically tested, 
although there is a good deal of evi- 

favor of several. No attempt 


dence in : 
will be made to summarize that evi- 


dence here. 


Reward power 
Reward power is defined as power 
whose basis is the ability to reward. The 
he reward power of O/P 
increases with the magnitude of the 
ich P perceives that O can 


mediate for him. Reward power de- 
O's ability to administer 


ur 
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ich give ri z 
T e o a remove je 
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Wer accordi scribe ea typ crease negative valen : gt 
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Oe k o! ability that can mediate the 
imi e 3 roba ae. 
p ited to a of social influence and power iS d erceived by F- A common 
Yana luence on the person, P, produced rewarcs er is the addi- 
Person SAN, O $ ther f reward Pow 
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as an incentive to increase production. 

The new state of the system induced 
by a promise of reward (for example 
the factory worker’s increased level of 
production) will be highly dependent 
on O. Since O mediates the teward, he 
controls the probability that P will 
receive it. Thus P’s new rate of produc- 
tion will be dependent on his subjective 
probability that O will reward him for 
conformity minus his subjective prob- 
ability that O will reward him even if 
he returns to his old level, Both prob- 
abilities will be greatly affected by the 
level of observability of P's behavior, 
Incidentally, a piece rate often seems 
to have more effect on Production than 
a merit rating system because it yields 
a higher probability of reward for con- 
formity and a much lower probability 
of reward for nonconformity, 

The utilization of actual rewards 
(instead of Promises) by O will tend 
over time to increase the attraction of 
P toward O and therefore the referent 
power of O over P. As we shall note 
later, such referent power will permit 
O to induce changes which are rela- 
tively independent. Neither rewards nor 
promises will arouse Tesistance in P, 
provided P considers it legitimate for 
O to offer rewards, 

The range of rewar 
to those regions wit 


Tange of 
ease the 
to reward 


Coercive power 


Coercive power is similar to reward 
power in that it also involves O’s ability 
to manipulate the attainment of va- 
lences, Coercive power of O/P stems 
from the expectation on the part of P 
that he will be punished by O if he fails 
to conform to the influence attempt. 
us negative valences will exist in 
given regions of P’s life space, corre- 
sponding to the threatened punishment 
by e strength of coercive power 
n the Magnitude of the nega- 

tive valence of the threatened punish- 
ment multiplied by the perceived 
Probability that P can avoid the punish- 
onformity, i.e., the probabil- 
nonconformity 
ability of punishment 
French, et al., 1960). 
f a piece-rate bonus in 


above average 
workers began 
her, That the resulting 


plateau in her Productio inde: 
pendent of the g n was not in 


toup was evident once 
she was removed fr 
om the nce of 
the other workers ree 


mediately climbed to €T production im- 


for the group the other 
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ment ‘ 
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effects of dem independent system, the 
ob ercive power will continue 


e 
ccpendent., Reward power will 
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this ateina va power will decrease 
aven & Peon (French, et al., 1960; 
A thee cN, gee) > Ta valence 
More “oe of behavior will become 
tive eas acquiring some nega- 
‘Shment E the threatened pum 
Punishme e negative valence of 
Tegions aa would also spread to other 
PP. aig the life space. Lewin (1935 
tinction Ze) has pointed out this dis- 
Punish ween the effects of rewards 
Punighinens In the case of threat- 
at force ment, there will be 4 result- 
nee, ta on P to leave the field entirely- 
ie onl achieve conformity, must 
Ence SP ves a strong negative va- 
Punish ain regions through threat 
CE restr ent, but O must also intro- 
lences aining forces, or other strong 
awing so as to prevent P from with- 
Oercive completely from O’s range o 
of aoe Otherwise the probabil 
eiving the punishment if 


does not confo i 
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Legitimate power 
Legitimate po i 
complex of E 1E eSt 
. : pi 
ing notions from the e a | 
gist, the group-norm and role peA 
social psychologist, and thë di ted 
psychologist. iniga 
There has been considerable investi- 
gation and speculation about socially 
bed behavior, particularly that 


rescri 
which is specific to a given role or posi 


tion. Linton (1945) distinguishes 
group norms according to whether they 
ls for everyone in the cul- 


are universa 
ture, alternatives (the individual having 
a choice as to whether or not to accept 
them), Or specialties (specific to given 
ositions) - Whether we speak of in- 
ternalized norms, role prescriptions and 
expectations, or internalized pressures 
(Herbst, 1953), the fact remains that 
each individual sees certain regions 
toward which he should locomote, some 
regions toward which he should not 
locomote, and some regions toward 
y locomote if they are 


plies to specific behaviors 
may, or should not engages it 
applies to certain attitudes OY beliefs 
which he may, should, oT should not 
hold. The feeling of “oughtness” may 
be an internalization from his parents, 
is teachers, from his religion, or 

been logically developed from 
ratic system of ethics. He 
such behaviors with ex- 
ressions like “should,” “ought to,” or 
isht to.” In many cases, the 
of the requirement is not 


may have 
some idiosyn¢c' 
will speak of 


ave oversimplified such 
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evaluations of behavior with a positive- 
neutral-negative trichotomy, the evalua- 
tion of behaviors by the person is really 
more one of degree. This dimension of 
evaluation, we shall call “legitimacy.” 
Conceptually, we may think of legiti- 
macy as a valence in a region which is 
induced by some internalized norm or 
value. This value has the same con- 
ceptual property as power, namely an 
ability to induce force fields (Lewin, 
1951, Pp. 40-41). It may or may not 
be correct that values (or the super- 
ego) are internalized parents, but at 
least they can set up force fields which 
have a phenomenal “oughtness” similar 
to a parent’s prescription. Like a value, 
a need can also induce valences (i.e. 
force fields) in P’s psychological en- 
vironment, but these valences have 
more the phenomenal character of nox- 
ious or attractive properties of the 
object or activity. When a need induces 
a valence in P, for example, when a 
need makes an object attractive to Py 
this attraction applies to P but not to 
other persons. When a value induces a 
valence, on the other hand, it not only 
sets up forces on P to engage in the 
activity, but P may feel that all others 
ought to behave in the same way. 
Among other things, this evaluation 
applies to the legitimate ri 


other individual or group to prescribe 


Legitimate power of O/P is here de- 
fined as that Power which stems from 
internalized values in P w 
that O has a Je 


ence P and that P 


particularly by Weber (1947), and 
more recently by Goldhammer and 
Shils (1939). However, legitimate 
power is not always a role relation: P 
may accept an induction from O simply 
because he had Previously promised to 
help O and he values his word too 
much to break the promise. In all cases, 
the notion of legitimacy involves some 
Sort of code or standard, accepted by 
the individual, by virtue of which the 
external agent can assert his power. We 


shall attempt to describe a few of these 
values here. 


Bases for le 
values constit 
the ] 


gitimate power. Cultural 


, who May not have these 

These bases, which 
Weber (1947) has called the authority 
yesterday,” include such 
> intelligence, caste, and 
acteristics. In some cul 
tures, the aged are granted the right to 
prescribe behavior for others in prac- 
tically al] behavior areas, In most cul- 
tures, there are certain areas of behavior 
in which a person of one sex is granted 


the right to prescribe behavior for the 
other sex, 


Acceptance of t 


he social structure is 
another basis for 


legitimate power. If 
P accepts as right the social structure of 
his group, organization, or society, espe- 
cially the social structure involving 4 

ierarchy of authority, P will accept the 
legitimate authority of O who occupies 
a superior office in the hierarchy. Thus 
legitimate Power in a formal organiza- 
tion is largely a relationship between 
offices rather than between persons. 
And the acceptance of an office as right 
is a basis for legitimate Power—a judge 
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aa on to levy fines, a foreman 
in ssn work, a priest is justified 
the sien ving religious beliefs, and it is 
certain Te ESA s prerogative to make 
oaee tare (French, et al., 1957)- 
the perce ee power also involves 
hats ceived right of the person to 

D he office. 
a ieee bya legitimizing agent is 
ilienea for legitimate power. An 
in prese Te may be scen as legitimate 
has bee tibing behavior for P because he 
Mizing N granted such power by a legiti- 
depite ea whom P accepts. Thus a 
hority h head may accept the au- 
area e his vice-president in a certam 
Specifically d that authority has been 
n laut delegated by the president. 
Mon ex ion is perhaps the most com 
egitimi De of a group's serving tO 
Vidual - the authority of one indi- 
Ne gro r office for other individuals 1n 
Mizing es The success of such legiti- 
e le br id upon the acceptance 0 
n thie mizing agent and procedure: 
certain Ea it depends ultimately 07 
election emocratic values concerning 
ess is Procedures, The election Proc 
tight eo of legitimizing a person's 
© an office which already has @ 


egitim 
with ra range of power associate: 


the designation © that 
description, for example, 
Specifies supervisory activities 
he job har sig the person to whom 
Uties Fie is responsible for the 
Mate escribed. Some bases for legiti- 
Toad authority carry with them a very 
Or le Tange. Culturally derived bases 
broga ate power are often especially 
ures į t is not uncommon to find cul- 

in which a member of a given 


“sually 


md a 


caste can legitimately prescribe behav- 
ior for all members of lower castes in 
practically all regions. More common 
however, are instances of legitimate 
power where the range is specifically 
and narrowly prescribed. A sergeant in 
the army is given a specific. set of 
regions within which he can legiti- 
mately prescribe behavior for his men. 

The attempted use of legitimate 
power which is outside of the range of 
legitimate power will decrease the le- 
gitimate power of the authority figure. 
Such use of power which is not legiti- 
mate will also decrease the attractive- 
ness of O (French, et al., 1960; Raven 
& French, 19584, 1958b). 

Legitimate power and influence, The 
new state of the system which results 
from legitimate power usually has high 
dependence on O though it may be- 
come independent. Here, however, the 
degree of dependence is not related to 
the level of observability. Since legiti- 
ased on P’s values, the 
source of the forces induced by O in- 
de both these internal values and O. 
O's induction serves to activate the 
values and to relate them to the system 
which is influenced, but thereafter the 
new state of the system may become 
directly dependent on the values with 
no mediation by O. Accordingly this 
new state will be relatively stable and 
consistent across varying environmental 
situations since P’s values are more 
stable than his psychological environ- 


ment. 7 
We have used the term legitimate 


not only as 4 basis for the power of an 
lso to describe the general 

erson. Thus, the indi- 
also consider the legiti- 
pts to use other types 
certain cases, P will 
timate right 
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mate power is b 


clu 


vidual P may 
macy of the attem 


; O. In 
f power by Y. ; 
oansider that O has a legi 
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to threaten punishment for noncon- 
formity; in other cases, such use of 
coercion would not be seen as legiti- 
mate. P might change in response to 
coercive power of O, but it will make 
a considerable difference in his attitude 
and conformity if O is not seen as hav- 
ing a legitimate right to use such co- 
ercion. In such cases, the attraction of 
P for O will be particularly diminished, 
and the influence attempt will arouse 
more resistance (French, et al., 1960). 
Similarly the utilization of reward 
power may vary in legitimacy; the word 
“bribe,” for example, denotes an ille- 
gitimate reward. 


Referent power 


The referent power of O/P has its basis 
in the identification of P with O. By 
identification, we mean a feeling of 
oneness of P with O, or a desire for 
such an identity. If O is a person to- 
ward whom P is highly attracted, P will 
have a desire to become closely asso- 
ciated with O. If O is an attractive 
group, P will have a feeling of member. 
ship or a desire to join. If P js already 
closely associated with O he will want 
to maintain this relationship, P's iden- 
tification with O can be established or 
maintained if P behaves, believes, and 
perceives as O does. Accordingly O has 
the ability to influence P, even though 
P may be unaware of this referent 
power. A verbalization of such power 
by P might be, “Į am like O, and 
therefore I shal] behave or believe as O 
does,” or “I want to be like O, and I 
will be more like O if J behave or 
believe as O does.” The Stronger the 
identification of p with O the greater 
the referent power of O/P, 

Similar ty; 


pes of power have already 
been investi jl 


gated under a number of 


different formulations. Festinger (1950) 
points out that in an ambiguous situa- 
tion, the individual seeks some sort of 
“social reality” and may adopt the cog- 
nitive structure of the individual or 
group with which he identifies. In such 
a case, the lack of -clear structure may 
be threatening to the individual and 
the agreement of his beliefs with those 
of a reference group will both satisfy 
his need for structure and give him 
added security through increased iden- 
tification with his group (Hochbaum, 
1954; Jackson & Saltzstein, 1958). 

We must try to distinguish between 
referent power and other types of power 
Which might be operative at the same 
time. If a member js attracted to a 
group and he conforms to its norms 
only because he fears ridicule or expul- 
sion from the 8roup for nonconformity, 
we ‘would call this coercive power. On 
the other hand if he conforms in order 
to obtain praise for conformity, it is 4 


Case of reward power. The basic cri- 
terion for distin 


from both coer, 
is the mediatio 
the reward by 


Mediates the sanctions (i.e, has means 


with 


identification, 


of O's re- 
sponses, we 


are dealing with referent 


Portant to distinguish these phenomena, 


all Srouped together elsewhere as 
“pressures toward uniformity,” since 

the type of change which occurs will be 
ifferent for different bases of power. 
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1950; Pe, O (Back, 1951; Festinger 
Shad. 4 inger, et al, 1952; Festinger 
1961, ha Gerard, 1954; Kelman, 
erms, pl i et al, 1952). In oUF 
e E OAI mean that the greater 
Cation tom the greater the identifi- 
Me af ni consequently the greater 
attractio Tent power. In some cases, 
cific Re or prestige may have 4 spe- 
Ower will and the range of referent 
toup of be limited accordingly: # 
Me a oper Ay have great reter 
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Wever egions (Lippitt, et al» 1952): 
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Expert power 
The strength of the expert power of 
O/P varies with the extent of the 
knowledge or perception which P attrib- 
s to O within a given area. Prob- 
; evaluates O's expertness in 
relation to his own knowledge as well 
as against an absolute standard. In any 
case expert power results in primary 
social influence on P’s cognitive struc- 
ture and probably not on other types 
of systems. Of course changes in the 
cognitive structure can change the di- 
rection of forces and hence of locomo- 
ch a change of behavior is 
social influence. Expert 
been demonstrated experi- 
(Festinger, et al, 19525 
Moore, 1921). Accepting an attorney’s 
advice in egal matters is a common 
influence; but there 
based on much less 
s the acceptance by a 
n by a native 


ute: 
ably P 


knowledge, such a : 
stranger of directions g!ve 
O need not be 
s called “‘infor- 
i Deutsch and 
ational P® ; 
mo ‘ _ This: type of expert 
power must be distinguished non in- 
based 0N the content of com- 
a eas nas described by Hovland, 
nd, et dl, 1949; Hovland & 
19513 Kelman, 1961; Kelman 
1953): The influence of 
fa communication upon 
ion is presumably a secondary 
è e roduced after the primary 
wie Fie the acceptance of the 


influence (ie, | n 
: jon). Since power 1s here de- 


ed in terms of the primary changes, 
c of the content on a Te 
< not a case of expert 
defined it, but the 
he validity of the 


owe! where 
f P’s group, i 
wer” 
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content does seem to be based on expert 
power or referent power. In other cases, 
however, so-called facts may be ac- 
cepted as self-evident because they fit 
into P’s cognitive structure; if this im- 
personal acceptance of the truth of the 
fact is independent of the more or less 
enduring relationship between O and 
P, then P’s acceptance of the fact is 
not an actualization of expert power. 
Thus we distinguish between expert 
power based on the credibility of O 
and informational influence which is 
based on characteristics of the stimulus 
such as the logic of the argument or 
the “self-evident facts.” 

Wherever expert influence occurs it 
seems to be necessary both for P to 
think that O knows and for P to trust 
that O is telling the truth (rather than 
trying to deceive him). 

Expert power will produce a new 
cognitive structure which is initially 
relatively dependent on O, but infor- 
mational influence will produce a more 
independent structure, The former is 
likely to become more independent 
with the Passage of time. In both cases 
the degree of dependence on O is not 
affected by the level of observability. 

The “sleeper effect” (Hovland & 
Weiss, 1951; Kelman & Hovland, 1953) 
is an interesting case of a change in the 
degree of dependence of an opinion on 
O. An unreliable O (who Probably had 
negative referent Power but some posi- 
tive expert power) presented “facts” 
which were accepted by the subjects 
and which would normally produce 
secondary influence on their opinions 


and beliefs, However, the negative 


referent power aroused resistance and 
resulted in negative social influence on 
their beliefs (i.c, set up a force in the 
direction opposite to the influence 
attempt), so that there was little 
change in the subjects’ opinions. With 
the passage of time, however, the io 
jects tended to forget the identity O 
the negative communicator faster than 
they forgot the contents of his com- 
munication, so there was a weakening of 
the negative referent influence and @ 
consequent delayed positive change 1 
the subject’s beliefs in the direction ° 
the influence attempt (“sleeper ef 
ect”). Later, when the identity of the 
negative communicator was exper’ 
mentally reinstated, these resisting 
forces were reinstated, and there was 
another negative change in belief in # 
direction Opposite to the influence 
attempt (Kelman & Hovland, 1953): 
The range of expert power, we as 
sume, is more delimited than that of 
referent power, Not only is it restricte¢ 
to cognitive systems but the expert § 
scen as having Superior knowledge % 
ability in very specific areas, and his 
Power will be limited to these areas 
though some “halo effect” might occur: 
Recently, some oF aur senowed phys 
cal scientists have found quite pam 
fully that their expert power in physica 
Sciences does not extend to regions 1° 
volving international politics, Indeed, 
there js Some evidence that the at 
tempted exertion of expert power out 
Side of the range of expert power wil 
reduce that expert power, An under 


Mining of Confidence seems to take 
Place, 
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can be employed to 
strengthen existing social organization 
or to create new organization. Although 
ll not directly increase the inte- 
ization, it can be used 


words, power 


power wW 


to establish the social conditions and pat- 
terns of order that contribute to the 
rocess of social integration. 

We shall focus our attention here on 
the fundamental nature of social power, 
the process of power exertion, various 
subtypes of power, two attempts to ex- 

Jain how power is created through 
ial activities, and several uses of 


ver in social life. 
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of a social or cultural process or phe- 
nomenon, social power is being exer- 
cised. 

Social power is a relational, not a 
psychological phenomenon. That is, so- 
cial power always exists within social 
relationships, never within individual 
persons. Individuals may themselves 
possess a certain amount of physical 
strength, special knowledge or compe- 
tence, strong personality qualities, or 
particular interaction abilities such as 
leadership skills, but none of these capa- 
bilities constitutes social power. One’s 
personal characteristics can contribute 
to his power in a particular situation, 
but social power always resides within 
social relationships and patterns of social 
order. The chairman of a committee, for 
instance, might exercise power over the 
actions of the other members and over 
the activities of the committee as 
whole, but this power lies in his rel 
tionships within the committee—in tł 
roles he enacts and the position he 
cupies. Personal capabilities, 
skill in conducting meetings, c 
itate his acquiring and exercising of 
power, but they are not themselves social 
power. If he should be removed from 
office or leave the group, he will no 
longer wield the power created by the 


group, even though he retains his skill 
at conducting meetings, 
The terms ‘ 


a 
a- 
he 
oc- 
such as 
an facil- 


‘influence”’ and “ 


attempted, not 
are always probl 
that the object 


ence can eith 
fl 


ematic. It follows, then, 
of an attempt at influ- 
er accept or reject the in- 
uence. In contrast, social control is an 


instance of power in which outcomes are 
largely or totally predetermined. Control 
can be exercised regardless of the wishes 
of the recipient, with little or no doubt 
concerning its results. To mention one 
example, a railroad company might be 
able to exert only moderate influence 
over a large metropolis but be able to 
Control the economic fate of a small 
business that relies on rail shipment of 
its products. Both influence and control 
are relative phenomena, depending 0n 
the amounts of power wielded by cach 
actor in a given situation, and might 
perhaps be thought of as constituting 
the opposite ends of a continuum. — 
Although power always exists within 
social relationships, the actors who exer- 
cise it can be either individuals or organ 
izations, To distinguish between these 
two kinds of power phenomena we use 
the concepts of interpersonal and organ 
zational power situations. A social pow?" 
relationship is interpersonal if the actors 
exercising power are individuals, and 
Organizational if they are social organiza 
tions. Real Social life contains endless 
diverse combinations of interpersona 
and organizational power. A husban 
who determines how much money 
his wife spends on household expenses 
cach week is wielding interpersona 
power; as a social unit his family exerts 
organizational power in relation to other 
social organizations with which it inter- 
acts, including local businesses, perhaps 
a church or school, and to some extent 
the entire community, The president of 
a corporation might Personally influence 
the other executives (and secretaries) 
with whom he Comes into daily contact, 
but the business as a whole rather than 
the president himself controls the work 
schedule (and hence influences the fam- 
ily routines) of its employees, and buys 
and sells goods with other organizations- 
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dividuals o; that organization, yet m- 
S often use their organizational 


Toles a si 
Tona, positions as resources for inter- 
We tell M ai In other words, how do 
‘volved nether a person is acting aS 3P 
and Rite ace of some larger social entity 
Zational merely administering organi- 
E ae or acting as an aur 
interpersoy clement and thus exercising 
feien power? It is true that we 
etsonal ste our power acts as either 
tional (“thie this for me”) or organiza- 
ut our okie church opposes - - rJe 
tate our w ions do not always substan- 
MOR The conceptions of in- 
hetefore, and organizational power, 
Ytical eda aS only heuristic ana- 
ables, ols rather than empirical vari- 
The dyed 
De dig a of social power can also 
ca dae along several other analyti- 
our: sions, including the following 
(a 
pole Tarporeii versus nonpurposeful 
affects eh. social actor intentionally 
rder, or er actors, patterns of soca 
Social cultural ideas, his exertion o 
Ët Ta is clearly purpose ul. n 
ave th es, though, his actions ™S t 
€ same social effects eve? though 


he ha n 
d no intention of wielding power: 


Often an action ha i 

unintended ooh picts 
when a newspaper union calls a stik vi 
gain higher wages for its membe me 
the strike has extensive side = a 
stores, theatres, voluntary asso ce " 
and other community nA ori 


(2) Positive versus negative pow 

Positive power is the ability to me 
plish something that hernles wond 
not occur, while negative power is i 3 
ability to prevent something that ation 
wise would occur.2 Any given exerci c 
of social power can operate positively F 
negatively or both ways a T A 


(3) Internal versus external power 
Internal power is exerted by an organi- 
zation over its own members or subunits 
External power is wielded by an indie 
vidual or an organization over some 
other actor in the social environment. 
By definition, internal power can be 
exerted only by organizations, since only 
in partially autonomous sub- 
though, might 


tions. 

(4) Direct versus indirect power. The 
exercise of social power 15 direct when 
it flows from the powert wielder straight 
to the powe! recipient. It becomes in- 
direct when it passes through one or 
c intermediate pefore reaching 
tination. Indirect social 
the form of or- 
in particular 
e certan 


Much of 


mor 
its ultimate des 
power frequen 
dering social 
ways, which 

specific actions OT 
any organization's pow" 
lies in its ability to shape 
text in which its members a¢ 


2 The only major discussion of social pow! A 
treats it solely as a negative phenomenon (in 
of either blocking actions or F 


nefits) is Blau (1964), Chap. 5- 
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social environment in which other or- 
ganizations exist. 


Exercise of social power 


To exert power in a social relationship, 
an actor must have resources upon 
which he can draw. A resource is any- 
thing that an actor can use to produce 
social power. The most obvious resources 
for social power are possessions, such as 
goods, money, or knowledge. Resources 
can also take the form of occupancy of 
vital organizational roles and positions, 
grants of legitimacy to the actor by 
others, communicative and persuasive 
skills, and special qualities of the actor 
that others find attractive. In addition, 
if the actor is an organization, its avail- 
able resources might include the size 
and quality of its population, the 
strength of its integration, the degree of 
its stability and flexibility, its overal] 
operational effectiveness, and various 
customs and traditions contained in its 
culture. Whatever the specific resources 
employed in a given situation, it is by 
using them (or threatening to use them) 
that an actor gains social power. The 
main distinction between resources and 
power is that resources are possessed by 
an actor himself, whereas power is only 
exercised by an actor in a social rela- 
tionship. 

Resources provide a person or organi- 
zation with a basis for generating social 
power. However, if the use of these re- 
sources is prevented or if they are in- 
adequate to overcome whatever Tesist- 
ance exists, the actor cannot realistically 
be said to exert any power in this situa- 
tion. Resistance can take many forms, 
including direct opposition by a counter- 
power, indirect limitations or Scarcities 
inherent in the situation, avoidance of 
the relationship through alternative 


courses of action, or indifference to the 
effects of the power. In general, the 
amount of power one actor exercises 
over others in a given relationship is a 
resultant of the extent and adequacy of 
the resources actually used (sometimes 
called inducements) minus the degree 
of resistance encountered. : 
Given a relationship in which social 
power is actively being exercised, the 
next concern is to describe and analyze 
this situation, Two main approaches are 
commonly used: distributive and de 
velopmental analysis. These approaches 
are in no way incompatible, but they do 
involve different questions and perspe™ 
tives. Distributive analysis examines the 
way in which the total amount of powe 
being exerted at any one time within 4 
gwen situation iş divided among the 
participating actors, Iş power shared 
relatively equally by all actors, is it 
wielded almost exclusively by a single 
actor, or does some intermediate co 
dition prevail? The usual result of dis 
tributive analysis is a structural descrip- 
tion of the distribution of power among 
the actors at one particular time. I" 
contrast, developmental analysis invest 
Bates increases and decreases throug!" 
time in the total amount of power being 
exercised within a given relationship OF 
Organization, To what extent has the 
Creation of social organization and the 
accumulation of resources over time aug’ 
mented the total amount of power being 
employed by all Participants? Or, con- 
versely, has the disintegration of social 
organization or the depletion of avail- 
able resources reduced the amount ° 
power they can exert? The usual out 
come of developmental analysis is a” 
explanation of changes that have 0% 
curred through time in dynamic power 
Processes. For example, a study showing 
that businessmen presently have more 
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Influence 
ais mie community decisions than 
Kaie whil S wodd be distributive in 
effectiveness piped of growth in the 
making hte Ngoc! decision- 
Would be ded the past twenty years 
oth of nD opmental in nature. 
analysis are c mas approaches to power 
of scientific sae z valid and productive 
cms arise if oe but serious prob- 
Power is not ; ¢’s conception of social 
of analysis | appropriate for the kind 
tibutive R performed. For dis- 
sume a zes ysis we must temporarily 
Power, hey conception of social 
Power bein i the total amount of 
Ime as bie exercised at any specific 
xed or finite. Developmental 


analy > 

sis, o 

tS, On z a 
€mporary the other hand, requires the 
Once 7 


Ormin 
Menta] 


analysis zi “ 
Contradi alysis. They are in no way 


me me as long as one keeps the 
pately, n or clearly in mind. Unfortu- 
instance Ot all writers have done 50: For 
usino we demonstrate that large 
5 eral S, the executive branch of the 
Aave al] government, and the military 
es Ey in power in the United 
Tills uring the past thirty years 
Mental 1956), this is clearly develop- 
k a On the basis of this 
simp 4 ‘on alone, however, We cannot 
Siggy.” sume that other parts of the so- 
Munity uch as Congress, state and com- 
labor A governments, schools, churches, 
ety 3 political parties, and yol- 
St Dow ociations—have necessarily all 
n ched 2 If such a conclusion were 
= saming thes additional information 
ing these other realms of society, 


we would be assuming a zero-sum con- 
ception of social power when our de- 
velopmental analysis requires a positive- 
sum conception. The total amount of 
social power being exerted in the United 
States might have increased considerably 
during this period, so that these other 
unexamined parts of the society could 
have grown in power at equal or even 
faster rates than businesses, government, 
and the military. 


Types of social power 

As a fundamental social process, the 
exercise of social power occurs whenever 
actor affects social life. This proc- 
ny different forms. We 
t to clarify and inter- 


relate what appcat to be the four major 
types of social power: force, dominance, 
attraction, and authority (cf. Bierstedt, 
19503 French & Raven, 1959; Lipset, 
1960, Ch. 3; Park, 1952; Weber, 1947; 
. 324-363 _ These four types are ana- 

t, although any particular 


]ytically distinc f 
jower phenomenon might include sev- 


eral or all of them. f l 
In its broadest meaning, force is the 


application of pressures as 4 means of 
aining results. These pressures Tange 
Je hints to monetary payments 


hysical unishments. Although we 
wpa r idea of force with 


commonly equ - h 
iolence, the socio- 


a social 
ess can take ma 


shall now attemp 


al meaning © S 5 
; inclusive, covering all 


res. The resource 
ise of force thus con- 
threatened pressures 
pring to bear upon 


iit speci 5 three identifiable 
Mor Ff are (a) compensation, 
sects or condi- 


compliance, (b) dep- 
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tivation, or administering punishments 
or withholding expected benefits as a 
consequence of noncompliance, and (c) 
persuasion, or the manipulation of in- 
formation, emotions, special knowledge, 
or social values, The use of force can 
thus be seen in the payment of wages 
for work, in the expulsion of a member 
from a professional association, and in 
newspaper editorials, 


xchange and force 
are at least partially distinct, We gen- 
erally think of exchange relationships as 
eing relatively balanced, with all par- 
ticipants possessing roughly equal re- 
Sources. Force telationships, on the 
other hand, are predominantly one-sided 
or unbalanced, with the Power wielder 
employing (or at least Possessing) su- 
perior resources, This is a useful ana- 
lytical distinction, but it leaves un- 


resolution 
and force as the end poi 
tinuum, ranging from 


Force can be an easily exercised and 


achieving desired 
employ adequate 
, because the exer- 


tion of force is especially likely to arouse 
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atively 
Opposition, it often remains a P 
unstable and unreliable type of so 

ower. 

4 Dominance is the ability to ie 
Social processes because of an oe nie 
roles or activities within a social ae 
zation. Functional specialization oon 
terdependence among the seni to 
Subunits of an organization a 
make each Part vulnerable to the ao P is 
of all the other parts with which a8 
functionally interrelated. Through oles 
routine performance of its ager 
or activities, therefore, a given su aa 
often influences or controls the ee 
ing of many other interdependent ! or 
Whatever it docs has either cage 
indirect effects on these other Pé 
and also on the entire CADIERA h 
the extent that a subpart of an org? ] in 
tion wields this kind of ington ae 
fluence or Control, it exercises ¢ the 
nance over social processes a 
organization, Hence the greater its il] be 
tional effectiveness the stronger w the 
its dominance, The resource base for cia 
exertion of dominance as a type of ae 
power is therefore the roles or shin 
functions that an actor performs W! 

a larger organization. com- 
Dominance is perhaps most (a 
monly observed in such realms as ni- 
economics, as when an industry, 4 one 
versity, a military installation, ot 2 
other large organization provides an 
primary economic foundation for a5 
entire community, (b) UT oe 
when a few radio, television, and pe 
Paper chains Supply most of the "jety, 
reaching the population of a soci the 
and (c) decision-making, as win so- 
major policy decisions for a who ize 

ciety are made by a single centra 
vernment. TA 

SeT mA actor can use a position a 

dominance within an aa 

Structure as a basis for exerting force, P3 
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thr : 
ont, oe, to ahold services until 
therefore Sli are met. In practice, 
Very difficult t and dominance are often 
retically they to disentangle, but theo- 
Orce alesse, TON distinct. Whereas 
ened Utes a the actual or threat- 
ominance ri at additional pressures, 
Oormance of ows from the routine per- 
an binant subpart s activities within 
organization is , To the extent that an 
are instituti ai unified and its subunits 
“ously iat. dominance can ob- 
Predictable is an extremely stable and 
ttraction ype of social power. 
eal that a is power based on the ap- 
People ne Piet actor has for others. 
0 an ideid for some reason attracted 
or it will aa or an organization, he 
Amount of c able to wield a certam 
Over them influence or even control 
Shape their These persons will tend to 
ideas or t actions in accord with the 
they are activities of the actor to whom 
Or niot meeta, regardless of whether 
“Pon the actor exerts any pressures 
the m or is functionally related to 
Ra meee base for the exercise 
At social power therefore 
Tee co gical bonds among actors. 
are (a) ¢ mmon sources of attraction 
Person woe identification by one 
Cithey bie si or by individuals 
A Organizat; or non-members) W? 
tivity or Fo eae (b) feclings of affec- 
an or iking” toward an individual 
ot the aaea zatan, and (c) charisma, 
ivine” ributing of “superhuman” or 
Banizatio qualities to a person or an or- 
mit to te Thus individuals might sub- 
“cause th, dictates of a political party 
€cause į a identified with its policies, 
Party, or b ad always been their family’s 
Party or cause they believed that the 
Some «fS leaders were carrying out 
th timate” mission. ` 
asis ie Ways attraction provides a 
Social power, but the recipient 


of this 
les in p 


of this attraction is never directly as- 
sured that his lead will be followed by 
others. The strength of his power is 
determined by the amount of attraction 
others feel toward him, not strictly by 
his own actions. Consequently, power 
based on attraction tends to be unstable 
and unreliable, though at times it can 
become extremely strong. In practice, 
attractive power often shades into force, 
as the recipient of attraction seeks to 
manipulate Or utilize these feelings 
as a means of exerting pressures upon 
the attracted individuals. 

Very briefly, authority can be de- 
scribed as the exercise of legitimacy 
cial organization. If a social 
d the legitimate right to 
make decisions, direct activities, or 
otherwise exert influence and control, 
we say that this individual or organiza- 
tion exercises authoritative power. Au- 
thoritative dictates are voluntarily com- 
plied with because they are seen as legit- 
imate. To understand authority, we 
must therefore clarify the idea of legit- 
jmacy- Legitimacy is the right to exer- 
cise power within and for an organiza- 
tion, as yoluntarily granted to an actor 
by other members of that organization. 
To the extent that legitimacy 1s granted, 
a government has authority to wield 
power over all other parts of a society, 
the personnel office of a company has 
authority to hire and fire workers, and 
a committee chairman has authority to 
conduct meetings. The other subparts 
and members of these organizations 
recognize the right of their leaders to 
power over them as agents of 

total organization. Grants of legiti- 
ue , thus rovide the resource base for 
macy ey of authoritative power. 
fhe , js sometimes granted 

Legit rocedures, such as elec- 
through form? E obedience, but more 
sah o is informally expressed 


within a so 
actor is grante 
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through a decision to remain a member 
of an organization or by failure to op- 
pose the demands of leaders who claim 
legitimacy. Although the leaders of 
many organizations common] 
force, dominance, and attraction to sup- 
plement and support their formal au- 
thority, in a theoretical sens 
cise of authority is always 
voluntary grants of legitimacy. 

Three significant grounds on which 
legitimacy and authority often rest are 
(a) traditional values, as well as related 
beliefs, norms, and customs, (b) legal 
prerogatives established through agree- 
ments among many or most members of 
the organization, and (c) rational ex- 
pertise or technical knowledge relevant 
to organizational activities that is pos- 
sessed by particular actors. Legitimacy 
is especially strong when these are com- 


bined nt supports 
is legally se- 
ections, and 


y employ 


e the exer- 
based on 


a owl- 
edge. In addition, exercise of any of the 
other three types of social power—force, 


o lead 
social 
ough, 
ns for 
g social organization, or 
others, any or all of these 


factors can serve as further grounds for 


legitimacy. 
Because authorit 
stable and reliable y 


ably seek at least a 
legitimacy, Tegardl 
acquired power, 
comes to power 
tion and control 


macy among its 
levices as plebis- 
cations. Indeed, 


it can hardly afford to do cane 
since until it gains the use of a 
it must rely largely on force to ae 
its own position, as well as < 
throughout society. sce four 

If we now stop to compare these nate 
major types of social power, we ions 
that two Separate analytical dimens ot: 
cut through them. First, both force per 
dominance rely ultimately on, the Pi 
formance of overt social activities. ibed 
hence in a broad sense may be dese 
as operational or “functional Powe 
Attraction and authority, mean t 
both rely fundamentally on the goer? 
ance of normative ideas, and oie 
might loosely be described as as or 
power.” Second, when individua r at- 
organizations exercise either force are 
traction in social interaction, HoT ely 
at least temporarily acting as zei owe! 
independent elements, since terri o! 
docs not depend on their being ithe! 
any larger social entities. To exert socia 
dominance or authority, though, aA part 
actor must be a relatively integra on 
of some encompassing pacer 
since these types of power are ¢ 
solely from the larger aaa di- 

When these two analytica tive 
mensions—functional versus ag e 
power, and power wielding by tional 
Pendent clements versus organiza duce 
parts—are cross-classified, they aa ” 
a chart into which the four YP hart 
social power can be fitted. Ths ae 
(Figure 1) provides an lating 
scheme for comparing and A au 
force, dominance, attraction, an pes 
thority as distinct but interrelated tyf 
of social power. 


Theories of power creation 
The dependency theory of — 
begins with the assumption tha Lee 
is always a property of social re 


ower 
owe! 
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power-wielder acts as an 


independent element 


force 
functional (compensation, 
power deprivation, and 
persuasion) 
attraction 
normative (identification, 
power affectivity, and 


charisma) 


Figure 1. Cross-classification of fo 


ship 
S amo 
ng two or more actors. Most 


Social relati 
ies fe entail at least some 
Ne partici ove interdependence among 
ency aoe and this interdepend- 
Ne actor es a basis for social power 
Nother act (A) exercises power Ovet 
pends u or (B) to the extent that B 
and vice pen A for some goal he seeks, 
Manifest versa, This power becomes 
ake dea A uses B’s dependency to 
Anges ng pon B that result 7 
Tesistance n B's actions despite his 
States that More formally, the theory 
“rectly the dependency of Bon Ais 
investme Toportional to B's motivational 
inversely in goals mediated by A, ani 
°f those Proportional to the availability 
4 goals to B outside of this rela- 
Sd ` over 
Penden aned by the degree of B'S de- 
esis y on A and by the amount © 


Shor 

t“ 

to, and he power of A over B is equa 
B Upon ased upon, the dependence ° 
1962; Pay = Dan (ef. Emerson, 


organizational part 


dominance 


(over the economy. 
information, or 
decision-making) 


authority 


(traditional, 
rational, and 
legal) 


ur types of social power. 


The trust theory also begins with the 
assumption that the basis of social power 
is interdependence. From this theoreti- 
cal perspective, however, the essence of 
interdependence is men’s investment of 
trust in others and in social organiza- 
tions. This investment of trust occurs 
when an individual believes that the 
sons or the organization will act 
peneficial for him. In 
and intimate organiza- 
xistence of shared common 
h to assure the individual 


izations, though, the individual often 
requires some kind of guaranteed protec- 
tion—such as a legal contract oT estab- 
lished control procedures—before he will 
render himself vulnerable by investing 
trust in the organization. In either case, 
this investment of trust in an organiza- 
tion by its members gives the organiza- 
tion power and enables it to obtain goals. 
As individuals commit themselves toan 
organization and act as responsible parts 
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of it, both the organization as a whole 
and they as agents of the organization 
gain increased social power (cf. Parsons, 
1963; Coleman, 1957), ) 
Quite clearly, neither of these theories 
offers a complete explanation of all the 
ways in which social power is created, 
but they do offer numerous Promising 
ideas for further work. In particular, the 
theme of social interdependence which 
they share appears to be a fundamental 
starting point from which to explore the 
creation of social power. Given the exist- 
ence of interdependence, the next ques- 
tion is: how do the Participating actors 
use this interdependence? Are they act- 
ing as relatively independent elements 
in pursuit of their own goals, or are they 
acting as relatively committed parts in 
a collective effort to obtain organiza- 
tional goals? In the former case, we will 
tend to see an actor’s exercise of influ- 
ence and control as “power over others,” 
and we may find Emerson’s depend- 
ency theory Particularly useful, In the 
latter case, we will See an actor’s exer. 
cise of influence and control as “power 
to accomplish something with others,” 
and we will probably find Parsons’ trust 
theory more fruitful, In the first case we 
are also more likely to take a zero-sum 
perspective on social Power and to per- 
form distributive analysis, whi 
second case we wil] Probably assume a 
positive-sum Perspective and Perform de- 
velopmental analysis. Once again, our 
theoretical viewpoint hinges on whether 


Uses of social Power 


Once social power has been cre 


‘ated in 
a social relationship, what conse 


quences 


does its exercise have for organizations? 
How do organizations use social powers 
The major consequences of power ~ 
tion can be divided into four gona 
categorics: internal ordering, ee 
Coordination, external procurement, an 
external attainment. The first on 
Processes occur among the Subunits 
comprising the power-wielding organza 
tion; the last two involve its relation- 
ships with the natural and social en 
vironments, 


The primary necessity of any social 
Organization is survival, No organization 
will survive long if the stresses ae 
strains that continually disrupt it are oe 
dealt with. If an ‘organization m 
achieved relatively high degrees of pe 
tional and Normative integration ni 
has also developed effective conte 
management techniques, it may be ab z 
to tolerate and even benefit from a oe 
siderable amount of social conflict. Lac 
ing these characteristics, however, a" 
Organization must tely upon the use 7 
PowWer—esnecially force—as a meara es 
maintaining social order. And ee 
strongly integrated organizations ne 
quently employ power to cope with te 
Tuptions that cannot be handled P) 
other means. Thus the most basic use je 
social power by organizations is for We 
Protection and perpetuation of boun s 
aries and patterns of social relationships 
—or the ensuring of internal order. : 
Bevond mere Survival, most organiza- 
tions normally strive to increase es 
efficiency of their internal function'ne 
SO as to Satisfy more effectively ae 
Operational] requirements. As the ize 
and internal complexity of an R 
tion increases, so does the por 
Specialization, or division of wires 
among its subunits. This in rie gen rdi- 
a certain amount of centralized G00 T 
nation, communication, regulation, a 
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Plannin 


tion ae It also requires overall direc- 


y woe internal allocation process. 
are distri} 1e benefits of collective action 
Sie Ae i the members of the 
such pera establish and operate 
ministration aed coordination and ad- 
Banization n among its subparts, an or 
all) of th ak utilize power. Any (or 
can be Phe: our major types of power 
ticularly i although authority is par- 
Predictability ween: because of its 
the scond and stability. In general, 
tions use d way in which all organiza- 
Overall ee is for the promotion of 
toca al efficiency through 
nsurin ae administration—or the 
{ ee internal coordination. 
x ie outward, all social organiza- 
al AE upon their natural and 
9 Winer for the procurement 
Icther S neregan for thcir operation. 
pr ea, be goods, people, services, 
Tequently mia these vital resources arc 
of poy oo by using some type 
imes gn: though organizations some- 
through ia Necessary resources solely 
Most of rig ie exchange relationships, 
uence o time they must also seek to 
ternal wo ie control portions of the a 
Whether 5 . This gencralization holds 
pressu Xe organization relies on force- 
thority aie functional dominance, au- 
Its Sota voluntary attraction to obtain 
that the rt We may say, therefore, 
tons use A way in which all organiza 
cial power is to procure 


nece 
SSar; 3 ees 
Ment, Y resources from its environ 


tion: 
Soci 


Fi 
Se ‘nally, to obtain whatever goals they 
influen Organizations must further 
individu, Or control other organizations, 

als, or natural phenomena. De- 


pending on the nature of the organiza- 
tion, goal attainment may involve selling 
goods and services (as in the case of 
business concerns), disseminating infor- 


‘mation (in the case of communication 


media), providing personal services (in 
the case of hospitals), educating and 
training individuals (in the case ak 
schools), gaining acceptance of values 
and beliefs (in the case of churches), 
providing public services (in the 
case of communities), or dealing 
with other societies (in the case of 
national governments). As in the process 
of resource procurement, organizations 
may employ force, exploit functional 
dominance, exercise authority, or make 
normative appeals in order to gain the 
oals it seeks, but all such activities 
involve the exertion of power. Thus the 
fourth use of social power by all organi- 
zations is to attain goals through activi- 
ties in its environment. À 
All four of these uses of social power 
have been described from the point of 
view of the organization exercising power 
—and hence appear to be beneficial for 
it. From the viewpoint of other organi- 
zations, howevct, this wielding of power 
can be quite detrimental. These other or- 
ganizations may be forced to pon 
resources OT benefits to the une en d; 
ing organization against their pa 
or best interests, they may be restraine 
from influencing the powerful organiza- 
tion but may themselves be severely te 
trolled by it, or they may even be tota y 
destroyed by other organizations with 
«ower. In other words, “power 
mee who holds it,” but not neces- 
serv! 


sarily others- 
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I 
If the concept of influence is to remain 


Physical environ- 
ment, values, norms, social institutions, 
internal predispositions and the like. If 
we say that a voter js “influenced” in 
his voting choice by the beliefs of his 
deceased parents or by his religion and 
social class, we are not using the term 
influence in the narrower sense. Rather, 
we are talking about certain social forces 
which operate upon his choice and 
create a context in which influence may 
or may not occur. These forces may be 
So great that there is little another actor 
can do to influence his vote and influ- 
ence adds nothing to an explanati 
why he votes as he does, 

Bachrach and Baratz point out that 
influence is also “exercised when A de- 
votes his energies to creating or reinforc- 
ing social and political values and insti- 
tutional practices that limit the Scope of 
the political process to public considera- 
tion of only those issues which are com- 
paratively innocuous to A” (1962 ; 
948). Cartwright (196s, pp. 19-20) 
covers such influenc g 


on of 


Slightly abridged from Chapter 9 of Power 
Dorsey Press, 1968, with permission of the author 
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and Disco; 


Influence, social control, and change 


j 
gencral concept of “ecological control., 
“When O influences P by ool Ee 
control, he takes some action eon 
Modifies P’s social or physical en 
ment on the assumption that the ae 
environment will subsequently ae 
about the desired change in P. ane 
ecological control is covered by sons 
Concept of influence when the aout 
of partisan groups alter the probabi n- 
of preferred Outcomes, But the ene 
mental forces which affect the decisio e. 
are not includeq, Only actors afuera 

One can both ov a 


overemphasize 
Uunderemphasize infi 


uence as a ee 
nant of the actions of authoritics. i 
veremphasis treats all decisions pe 
they were completely “free” en by 

Y tole requirements aur 
n the freedom © 


as Tationalizations, A typical case 1$ je 
authority who will not pursue a gat 
of action because he says it “will this 
work,” he partisan does not Se eed 
as Teason for not trying it and, ee a 
1t is difficult for the authority to mating 
convincing case without demonst? ng 
the limits of his freedom by viola use 
them, He is reluctant to do this beca is 
t is costly ang Wasteful to him. aur 
this type of interaction that leads í 


inois: Th? 
ntent, pp. 188-194, Homewood, Illino 
and the Publisher, 
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TEN 
a erik criticism from those 
hey hean ig as ‘irresponsible. 
Costs and nak: not having to face the 
Posed Pe al consequences of pro- 
Choices as i the critics are able to treat 
Ne social ai and unconstrained by 

hen E : ais 
a cause of behari is overemphasized as 
Preferred out avior, the failure to get a 
Some riva] ee appears to be due to 
Nee. Tf no 5 idk exerted greater influ- 
Must be pees rival is visible, then it 
ence, An ove e ated as a hidden influ- 
ily lead Le on influence can 
Cvents, By be ba elie theories of 
that some pro ing as a premise the fact 
ne ¢ hoices E of actors arc influencing 
sarily left Bt orties, one is neces- 
explanation T covert influence as an 
OTs are fee henever noninfluence fac- 
he Gams y determining the actions. 
an P RR fallacy is the result 
Underemphase ha on influence but the 
his View asis has an analogous fallacy ? 
Mpact of plays down or ignores the 
Their cl the decisions of authorities. 
Choices Noices are viewed as pseudo 
E Worst and as trivial choices at 
nithorities have the illusion © 
sition gone personal discretion 17 
act any nS argument runs, when 10 
be leq pais in their position would 
uncommon the same choice. It is not 
vlew of ¢ n for authorities to take this 
Were rea Selves, “Tf Barry Goldwater 
Pennen ai a high-ranking Defense 
8 the official once remarked dur- 
hy End eer administration, » 
self a few weeks he would fin 
Kenne a acting exactly as President 
didate a is acting.” A Presidential can- 
me A 2 hardly offer a choice when 
Min m ealities of the situation make 

nts echoes of each other. 


“OE ik 
‘ompr ilis’s 


Exercj si 


Potente PS; Pp. 15-18) discussion of the 
and the “impotent” elite. 


Those who emphasize the technical 
nature of decisions sometimes adopt this 
illusory choice fallacy, By emphasizing 
the collective aspects of decisions and 
their complexity, any problem may be 
treated as involving a technical matter 
of the effectiveness of different alterna- 
tives in producing public goods. If a 
decision to plan a deliberate budget 
deficit is really only a matter of a sophis- 
ticated understanding of the economics 
involved, then opposition and charges 
of “fiscal irresponsibility” are simply 
matters of misunderstanding or super- 
stition. Thus, many acts of influence on 
authorities are regarded as misguided 
and based on a lack of proper communi- 
cation; the partisans fail to appreciate, 
in this view, the very limited mancuvera- 
pility left after the range of choice has 
eat greatly narrowed by the environ- 
ment. 3 > P 

Underemphasis 0n, influence is un- 
doubtedly the more likely occupational 
hazard for sociologists. After all, a great 
deal of behavior can be explained by 
the social environment without invoking 
the intended influence of actors. If 
one were interested, for example, in the 
relative amount spent on education bya 
series of communities, it might be pos- 
sible to explain all or almost all fe = 
variance between communities withou 
invoking political decisions. D eh 
in resources available to coniun T 
may leave those who wish HE 
Ta quality of their schools with ittle 

ity to do so. It might be 
real opportun ty rof 
i ] that a reasonable strategy © 
arguce is to first see how much one 
explanation without invoking decisions. 
can explain the impact of structural 
san thoroughly explored 
he process of influ- 


analyze tl l 
ea of other actors in 


the system- 
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Nevertheless, it is easily possible to 
underrate the significance of decisions. 
First, they may singly or in aggregate 
have far-reaching effects on the social 
structure and thus may change the kinds 
of limits that will Operate on future 
decisions. And even small differences in 
choice can have very large consequences. 
No one could deny, for example, that 


the President of the United States has 
some choice about whom he appoints 
as an ambassador. At the point of mak- 
ing this choice, the President may be 


less concerned with competence than 
with the repay: 


Yet this ambas 
may be critical 


apley Ben- 
t Johnson’s 


trajectory 
may produce very large differences when 
Projected over time, Thus, there js 


danger in treating the choices 


of actors 
as Irrelevant, 


of any complex soci 


Zeb S are generated. In 
addition, there is a Problem of adapta- 


ment which is rarely 
om these sources do 
involve influence al- 
cific changes probably 
a combination of con- 
and developmental 


Take, for example, the issue of the 
concentration of power in the hands of 
a small number of people. If we assume, 
for the sake of argument, that such a 
Change has occurred in American şo. 


ciety, there are explanations that ue 
influence and those that do not. W ai 
out invoking influence, one can argue a 
Parsons (1960) does, that the deman d 
of governing a mature, industrialize 
Society and of meeting a changed — 
tole in the world create this conen 
tion. The flow of personnel between t 
top echelons of the military, ape 
and government may simply be take 
as evidence of the interchangeability a 
the technical and managerial skills yA 
volved in different sectors. Bin . 
Concentrated, in this argument, not et 
Cause any individual or group sects ot 
to get it but because it is necessary or 
effective government, i.e., it works be 
“Structural differentiation” is a poni 
example of a developmental nso oF 
which docs not stem primarily from 
influence of partisans on authorities. aly 
Social change may also occur bear 
Conscious, explicit decisions which a fe 
the social structure, Laws are an exe 
of such decisions, One might well nai 
that the major thrust of social change t 
the United States has been to s 
More and more forces to the manipu a 
tion of conscious decision. Many nd 
which were taken as “given,” as ie 
controllable set of limiting oe 
for decisions, are pow regarded as " 
part manipulable, This is nowhere 
clearer than in the economic realm 
where such things as fluctuations in the 
business cycle, growth rate, price sad 
bility, unemployment, and many other 
economic factors used to be regarded as 
the inexorable facts of life within which 
2 government must work, Now, these 
forces have become the subject of com 
Scious economic Policy. The control 1$ 
not complete, of course, but these forces 
are regulated and harnessed for certain 
ends. 
An area of decision fo, one body oF 
at one point in time may become at 
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eerie constraint for another 
time. Yeste : same body at a different 
a ay s decisions represent 
today’s rece which serve as limits on 
tional level Fee Decisions at the na- 
levels, Thus so set conditions for lower 
liave ta oe » a state governor may simply 
ment in ee a given rate of unemploy- 
even as th state as an inexorable fact 
to deal Legge government attempts 
nomic neliey T through conscious cco- 
that chan $ he essential point here is 
ence on ho Leas occur through influ- 
the social ee of decisions which alter 
of action A even though freedom 
Conditions : Nmited on each one by 
taken as giy which are, momentarily, 
Inf given. 

major a which Teads to a rapid and 
ikely to eid ot of society is most 
or A rn an alicnated group 
a social moy k groups which constitute 
a e Rai ie The success of such 
change m in bringing about social 
standpoint of be regarded, from the 
Social of the authorities, as 2 failure 
Contro] e akong If successful social 
ence rae pean operating, then influ- 
Xe least i ee been contained and, at 
More as Snanee would have occurred 
tion? oe ‘Effective conflict regula- 
234), song suggests (1959: P 
ness of pg to reduce the oa 
iS likely ie Well-regulated co” . 
Change,” o lead to very gradu4 

Major cha 
He en st through the 1 
reasons: bad ements can occur ae 
errors, A decisions or social contro 
Which a horities may make decisions 
uenti versely affect such a large an 
Skillful T group that even the most 
cient to = at social control are insuf- 
niques of ontain influence. Or, the tech- 
50 clumsy social control used may be 
Ulate rath and ineffective that they SHm 

er than contain influence- 


of 
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Partisan groups may try to increase 
their resources by deliberately trying to 
create an “error” in social control (that 
is, the use of an inappropriate control 
device which increases potential influ- 
ence). Such errors may be quite impor- 
tant in accelerating the pace of change: 
it may lead a social movement to new 
allies and stronger commitment of its 
supporters, it may lead to the withdrawal 
of legitimacy and trust from existing 
authorities and thus weaken their ability 
to enforce decisions and make new com- 
mitments, and it may create such serious 
instability that many who were not con- 
vinced of the need for change will now 
find the status quo intolerable. In this 
situation, the natural advantage which 
es to those supporting the status 


accru 

quo switches tO those who support 
change A sense of this reversal has on 
T aries to welcome 


ion led revolution: 
-ng of social C 
that the result: 


onditions. They 
ant crisis will 


reason 

weaken existing arrangements and 

thereby enhance the possibilities of so- 
nately, many differ- 


; follow and the 


relative probal 
deplored may pe enhancec 
i bability of desired changes- 
than the propad! . m 
a group which 


While soc! 
a he pace A 
oe them is play- 
fessionals, as 


deliberately tries to create 
ing with fire. Political pr? ee 
Dahl (1961, P- 320 ints out, “have 
access to extensive political resources 
which they employ at a high rate with 
superior efficiency. Consequently, a chal- 
lenge to the existing norms 18 bound to 
for legitimist 
hift their skills 


be costly to the challenge! 
~ gals can quickly $ 
gent task of 


is a delicate 
self-control an 
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of authorities if it is to dampen influ- 
ence more than stimulate it. The shat- 
tered remains of many administrations 
and regimes testify to the fact that errors 
are made. It is worth examining some 
of these more specifically. Removal of 
partisan leaders by exile, imprisonment, 
or execution can backfire. It offers a 
movement with strong secondary leader- 
ship an opportunity to mobilize its sup- 
porters to the fullest and to draw in 
sympathetic bystanders, particularly if 
the pretext for Tepression is a weak one. 
But repression may be successful if the 
solidary group is sufficiently weak and 
the regime is sufficiently strong, making 
repression an extremely dangerous con- 
trol device for a solidary group to in- 
vite. 

A complementary 
is the admission of 
access through an e 
of their strength, 


and less risky error 
a partisan group to 
xaggerated estimate 
r stre In general, an error of 
repression is most likely when the au- 
thorities underestimate the strength and 
support of a solidary group; an error in 
granting access is most likely when the 
authorities overestimate the strength 
and support. It also follows that the less 
accurate the estimate of 
group’s strength, the more 
to benefit by an access error. Or, put in 
other words, the more accurate the au- 
thorities are in their Perception of a 
solidary group’s strength, the less likely 


they are to make a social contro] error 
of this sort. 


Similar considerations 
control errors in the use 
Attempts to degr 
sans can arouse 


likely it is 


apply to social 
of constraints. 
ade and slander parti- 
sympathy and support 
for them among a wider group. If there 
is latent Support, constraints may bring 
it into the Open and thus strengthen the 
group. It may also succeed in Scaring off 
some supporters, perhaps at the same 


time it helps the group grow. Attacks 
can do both simultancously by polariz- 
ing the attitudes of potential followers. 

A good illustration of the interplay 
between social control errors and the 
ebb and flow in the strength of a social 
movement is provided by an incident 
in the protest movement against Amcri- 
can military actions in Vietnam. In 
October, 1965, a group of students 
Staged a sit-in at a local Selective Service 
Board in Ann Arbor, Michigan, as part 
of a National Protest against the war in 
Vietnam. This action and the gencrally 
strident tone of the protest helped to 
lend sustenance to administration 
charges that the protesters were an iso- 
lated fringe group without substantial 
wider Sympathy in the community and 
nation. This impact was offset, however, 
by an error on the part of Selective 
Service officials. Several of the students 
Were reclassified and this action rallied 
Widespread support for the students on 
Civil liberty grounds and brought the 
Selective Service System under a barrage 
of criticism. While the Selective Service 
System was only a subsidiary target for 
the protest movement, it was viewed as 
an instrument of the Vietnam policy 
and its self-created vulnerability proved 
a convenience to the protesters. 

It is even possible to create increased 
Pressure for change by persuasion errors 
involving what might be called a Frank- 
€nstein mechanism, Authorities may, in 
Order to mobilize Support for a policy, 
Make strenuous efforts at persuading po- 
tential partisans through the mass media 
and in other Ways. If such efforts are 
Successful, the same officials may find 
themselves under fire from the very 
People most Petsuaded. For example, 
having made Strenuous efforts to con- 
vince potential Pattisans of the right- 
Cousness of a war, the convinced parti- 
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sans mg 
nay use ae ere 
PRAE i use the administration's own 
T k ne 
action Rar to press for dramatic military 
tant to tich the administration is reluc- 
may gen undertake. “Overpersuasion” 
t crate > 
action, ite pressure for more extreme 
A Fr; 
ankenstei ; 
Work in Pail mechanism may also 
tions whi m form of stimulating expecta- 
hak. i 
'Ses fail w 1 go unfulfilled. Broken prom- 
Were re o stimulate influence when they 
place ee with cynicism in the first 
credible ut making such promises more 
them Be a fulfilling them makes 
; re likely oe 
Influence ikely to mobilize pressure for 


Cor Ill 


n 
it E sh a pejorative ting, even when 
lOritics EVON motivated, and aw 
when Ee in a better light 
“ms. The REES how they solve prob- 
Tom the Pesca on control comes 
Conflicts of on decisions involving 
other kinds interests and values. The 
Collective s of decisions, those involving 
Cxist and fog en and shared values, 
Sion, Tf R certainly worthy of discus- 
as e ea a are treated primarily 
given thej crs” here, they are certainly 
Cn their due as “leaders” elsewhere. 


Someti k a 
times authorities refuse tO act 


as controllers and unobligingly contra- 
dict the central argument in this book. 
Nothing in the preceding pages would 
Jead us to expect federal officials to push 
actively for “maximum participation of 
the poor” in the poverty program. If 
the analysis here is correct, it makes no 
sense that an alienated group which is 
gaged in influence should 
be mobilized by a major target of its 
potential influence. It was not hard to 
anticipate that such alienated groups 
would begin to put pressure on urban 
political machines and that the influ- 
ential leaders of such machines would, 
in turn, direct pressure at Washington. 
For poverty officials to urge the partici- 
pation of the poor in their program can 
only be regarded as asking for trouble 
i yet, such trouble was sought in 


not actively en 


and, 


this case. 
Such anomalies exist 4 


different slant on the sources of social 
Some men in positions of au- 
thority have their own concerns about 
injustice and the adequacy of social insti- 
tutions. When authorities beg? identi- 
fying with alienated groups and their 
causes, presumably changes Can 
without influence “from below. 
that day, @ little influence helps. 


nd they put a 


change. 


IX ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESSES 


an has increasingly come 
Bureaucratic struc- 
iness, governmental, educational, 
at where much of 


Western M 


B 7 
y all accounts, much of the life of 
] organizations. 


shee domination of large, forma 
Social—ha EFE me of all sorts—bus 
Our dail RE proliferated in our modern era to the point m 

y life, one way or another, is spent 1n organizational activity. So 


Com 
plete has this organizational immersion become that social commen- 
d such scholars as Miller and 


oe William H. Whyte (1956), an 
iratos (1958), discern a fundamental shift of American nan from 
teat nal entrepreneurial outlooks toward a more oem sene 
“Prot orientation. Whyte considers this a shift from the = pe 
Sune estant ethic” to a newer “social ethic.” It has led, he gosten is, a 4 
ae a of Western character and the appearance of the am i 
tion F According to social critics like Whyte, the values of t : jaaa 
to tas sa have become the values of society. With sp alr 

the ira between business, government, society, and indi 
here, ings of McGuire (1963) and Galbraith (1967) 31€ ° 


Pit may be the specific merits of ar : 
same concerns have also motivated others toward searching appraisals 


om between the individual and the group, epitomized perhaps j 

Per Iner’s discussion in Section II. Moreover, there has emerged a pir 

or increasingly vociferous interest in close scrutiny of institutions 4° 
Zanizational values to measure the degree to which these values cot 


guments such as Whyte’s, 
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ated organizations has taken 
America of computers and 
“i Etzioni, 1964, and especially, 1968). In one 
i ect the efforts of contempo- 
understand Organizations as abstract social 
to grips with normative Managerial issues so that 


“is Probably a poor choice of terms, for it mixes 
Phenomenon with a term referring to a social process. 
Property of groups. All groups, large 
n; hence, in a manner of speaking, all 
€ noun organization is rarely used 
used to specify special cases of groups 
of organization ma not always, large in size, and in which the nt 
organizations Feige tally striking or salient. In the study = 
> €escription of their particular structure is therefore gen 
i an it is in analyses of other social 

aggregations, 


Specifically, the phenomenon of the organization h 
cfined in the literature; the reader interested in more extended and tech- 
nical discussion of definitional matters can find exemplary treatments in 
March’s Handbook of Organizations (1964), in W. R. Scott’s chapter in 


l ciology (1964), in Katz and Kahn’s textbook 
(1966), and in other useful textbooks by Sayles & Straus (1966), W. G. 


as been variously 


pattern Productive 
37). Etzioni (1964) 


Cor > 

me an = aiii the operation of nonrational, unplanned, and even 

evi ppg nga De, HAI a Sinan, toph 

nee he t Furthermore, the fact is familiar that organizations 
ave a life of their own that makes them as much the masters as 


the servants OF men: 
Sire Seapine may be populated with and worked by people, but their 
Viduals re nd to be elaborated independently of any particular indi- 
Posed by, a of individuals. They reflect primarily the demands im- 
When we personal goals as these may be defined at some point in time. 
pets] i of formal organizations, then, it is these abstract, im- 
atures we have in mind. 
vation, however, is an informal one 


Co 
xtensive with the formal organ 
ar interpersonal relations. Informal 


articul 
as the formal structure is fleshed-out 


Consist; 
Sting of - ; 

g of a unique system of p 
ffer from those of the organization, 


Orga : 
anizati i : 
With ations necessarily arise as SOON 
D ri . 
Persons some of whose needs di 
tive degree to which 


yet wl 
10 operate within it. 
r in the compara 
informal- 


G 
bocca rane organizations diffe ; ante 
ty is best informal processes predominate and, ers i me i z 
asa ty thought of as a continuous organizationa imension rather than 
O ver Pology. Organizations might range from highly formal bureaucracies 
cither informal temporary social aggregations, but none would be regarded 
ny, 18 Purely formal or informal. 


të ofan . 
Tt c] significance of informal interpersonal 
fe i i -e of the now 

y recognized in the wax¢ o 
t | y. They provided the 


awt] À 
j an 
lorne plant of the Westem Electric Company: 1) ; 

sectives of organizational analysis 


Im 
Petu s 
fom s for a drastic change in the pers} ; a eae 
we Preoccupation with work as such to an interest m eter Te a ions. 
View ading off this section, Scott, in the course of his sith capil : 
of the major schools of thought about organs” takes note o 
ynctions of organization, 


Nat de 

o development. After some comments on the fu 

da sents a delineation of, in his terminology, “< intimately tied to 

m 3SSica] y f these 15} KIPE 

y cory, and modem theory- ; “physio- 

] aylor’s so-called ientific management and has been aptly called physi 

Ogica] A GUSCIO farch and Simon because of its preoccu- 

Pati organization theory” by Mare? ‘ ork i d the 
ion with relations betwee? components of work mautines 20 

ations betw 5 Scott makes evident, machine-oriented 


Physi 
S1 i at 
Cal capacities of workers. 


aspects of organization was 
amous studies at the 


classica 
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classical theory devoted the major share of its atte 
organization. Time and methods study is its major 
“efficiency expert” its symbol. And both Bell ( 
for example, have made this symbol the focal 
on the “cult of efficiency.” 

Neo-classical theory, 


ntion to the forms of 
tool and the legendary 
1954) and Neff (1968), 
point for stinging attacks 


or the human relations approach, 
associated initially with the name of Elton Mayo and the wo 
late ’twenties and early 'thirties at the Haw 
of emphasis from the formal to the informal 
to the functions of organization. Although t 


has had its vocal critics (and Carey, 1967, has scorned the methodology 
of the Hawthorne studies), Scott indicates that its broad conceptual con- 
tributions are beyond basic dispute. He points out, furthermore, that the 
neo-classical emphasis on organizations as “social systems” forms a direct 
bridge to modern system theories of organization, 

The burden of modern theory 
informal organization, via the co j 
mutual structural-functional patterns of influen 
addition to the works of March and Simon an 
Scott as representative of this outlook, 


most clearly 
rk during the 
thorne plant, signaled a shift 
organization—from the forms 
he human relations approach 


d of Haire, mentioned by 
a most provocative discussion of 
Gouldner’s chapter in Sociology 
e difficult system concept are to 


» and in Allport in Section III, and, 
in this Section, 


be found in Katz and Kahn (1966) 


zation is a complex, syn- 

l and interpersonal processes rather 
triage of expedient convenience between separate, 
formal and informal systems. This idea is made explicit 
in the concept i 


anical system developed by the Tavistock 
o the view of organiz. 


ization as an open system, link 
ment by various “import-conversion-export” 


ion and to that fundamenta 


ed with its environ- 
cycles, speaks to the basic 


nature of organizat l but elusive concept, struc- 
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ture (s 
see Katz : 7 
itz and Kahn, 1966; Whyte, 1969; and, in this section Hunt 


for £ 
urther airi 
a ; . 
Miller a sete of this matter). 
he anc St EN. ~ s É 3 
inds of sas ce describe organization in relation to several indispensabl 
to , d Ivities—o serating ee f able 
a _ maintenance, ¢ y x 
} be integrated i RER e, and regulatory—which come 
human and into distinctive task systems that include the requisite 
I and material res > j mee ite 
n the book fr l resources for performing the organization’s tasks. 
reformulat om which the present selection was taken, Miller and Rice 
ate the s phen om j a 
along wit] the old formal-informal distinction, developing the idea that 
A Task ie ü . ” i ? 
task systems, sentient” (0% loosely speaking, friendship ) 


Syst 
ems 5 

S grow orki izati ili 
tems thie v in working organizations. Reconciling task and sentient sys- 
n in: ibili y 
y nominate as a centr responsibility that grows out of 


the more al managerial 

x gencral need to regulate organizational system boundaries. 

are nested in larger systems within complex or- 
Miller and Rice, e dynamic or rela- 


ice as is t i 

of real organizations. The concepts of the “primary task” and 

’ help to show how concepts and models of the 
hift with circumstances, OF depend upon 

by one’s position in the organiza- 

| How this can make for conflict 

her topics of interest to 


Th 

e wav 
e subsystems 
“MzZations is ni 

tive n ns is nicely shown by 


he 
domin: 
inant process’ 


Org: r 
aNizati 
Points ei may vary over time, $ 

view conditioned sometimes 


tio 
Na 
and S x v 
omcetimes by external influences: 
ange are furt 


an 3 
cithe i 
Miller facilitate or inhibit ch 
and Rice 
Ome S 
of the same concerns with structure an ce on task 


d its dependen 
which Hunt provides 


Pro 
Perti 
i 
Es baa be found in the next paper here ™ 
alysis of relations betwee? organization and technology. Hunt 
i ing organizations, under- 


a this connec- 


Ocu 
ses 
attenti 
attention on the wide Vare - 
f comparati Í 
: variables 


Cor 
Ting 
i the: sen; 
On he € significance to theory 
Tevi 2 
Ore re eviews newer developme” 
A ces 


Bani 
lati i 
} on structure. In doin 

nal 


ting systems. es 
als directly wit ial determinants of organizatio 

7 ice’s formulations, the bases for 
jth this issue, Hunt gives special 
nd the role of uncertainty as 


ure 
the or, to relate it to M 
dpoint 


Pattern; 
erning of activities. i 
xity 4 


Pro 
Mir 
he 
stra; nee to technological complexity ©. Nee 
ty, , Jats upon system design From 4 basically “cognitive stan 
‘ ational models are differentiated: one 


fu 
nd: 
damentally different organ! 
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oriented toward problem-solving and the other toward 
operation. Hunt maintains that most man 
limited in scope and applicability, pertaining to the latter, but not to the 
former. And he reiterates the nced for more comp: 
analysis as a means of remedying that uns 

Hunt and Miller and Rice exemplify the 
fostered by modern system viewpoints; but i 
their properties populate organizational str 
define them. They affect them ( 
by them. These human facts ab 
Katz’s examination here of the 


performance or 
agement theories are sharply 


arative organizational 
atisfactory condition. 

Tesurgent interest in structure 
t remains true that people and 
uctures—indeed, their activities 
the structures) as well as being affected 
Out organizations are delincated well in 
vital motivational processes by which 
izations and, once they are attached, are 
n essential harmony with the preceding 


Vioral requirements fundamental to or- 


ganizational functioning: recruitment 


able performance of assigned role 
He then proceeds to show 


i nts and to present 
a systematic analysis of the : 


conditions conducive to motivating their ful- 
fillment (see Katz and Kahn, 1966, Ch. 12), 


Katz’s references to innovative Tequiremen 
tion to problems of leadership as reviewed j 
there by Bavelas and by Fiedler are of speci 
interests. In that regard, Fiedler’s emphasis 
styles and Properties of the situation as d 


ts, of course, redirect atten- 
n Section VIII. The papers 
al relevance to organizational 
upon relations between leader 


understanding of Organizational processes: 
questions of normative behavio 


» and other group proc’ 
s—all of which illustrates the 


W i 

SA: taken notice of a contemporary concen with relations 
ndividual and the organization. Such concerns were central 

implicit in Katz’s interest patinai B eT pei in 
with integrating task ¿ J i ; ; At th i a vi geen 
dents of jimi com sealipnt orn At he forefront of those stu- 
tion i i-a orn who have fastened fhert cacti on person-organiza- 
[sexs eu : is Chris Argyris, whose books Personality and Organization 
basic refere Tifegrating the Individual and the Organization (1964) are 
Kate's inten nees in this arca. His paper in this Section relates nicely to 
ions! he ia on the relations between individual needs and organiza- 
ne [hone apg and, from a sharply evaluative stance, it highlights 
gration Kz i ork difficulties besetting attempts to achieve gee inte- 
strates the 1e individual with the traditional organizaron rgyris demon- 
of such PNE incompatibility of human needs with ji acon 
the nag mma but his is not a bleakly fatalistic ons an : 
fit. The des = one of redesigning organizations to improve 7 Sate A 
and ha aa that such reformation can be seen to be in the org nize ‘ 
y's interests, supports an optimistic appraisal of eventual pros- 


Pects à 
: > despite Hunt’s earlier cautionary note here. 
ahecha? event, whether from “humanistic” (¢.g- 
n ” : i j 
i ical” (e.g, Miller & Rice, 1967) perspectives, 


iñidna 

ui ; h 

quities of bureaucratic designs has emerged as a pOP 
nes when such formats ma 


See 
Thom, igi that there are times 
p deen 1967; and Hunt in this Section), but many 
altern phers and theorists have dedicated themselves to 
Bies to bureaucracy. 
ete, in particular, has been vocal about the inflexibility of bureau- 
to ie charging that they obstruct organizational adaptation 
nging environments. He and Slater (1968) have offered forecasts 
cial purpose, nonhierarchic 


of f 
uturisti ; : h 
ristic organization designs in which spe ean e 
modified his views in some 


Struct 
: u ; 
res figure prominently. He has recently d his 
i mon with his late mentor, 
ticipative man- 


Im o 
i tp (see Bennis, 1970), but m com : 
as McGre Jo was a principal prota onist of pat 
a vO i ipal protag in group methods for 


to the 
€ neo-classical preoccup 


Bennis, 1965) oF from 


pelaboring the 
ular pastime; it 
ke sense (see 


age 
me l 
Olkanen (sce 1960), Bennis still places confidence in g gar 
izati yl | E 
zational administration rather than in authority pet s pr 
se to changing eeds 


TOss 
> 1965). He views organizational respon 
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issues in terms of special-purpose “task-forces,” group decision-making, and 
administrators as “coordinators” of problem-solving activities throughout 
the organization. The manager thus becomes a kind of “Jinking-pin 


tying together into a coherent system the individual functional units that 
are the organization’s elements, 


The idea of the linking-pin is the ke 
based view of organizational cond 
here from his influential book, N. 
provides an excellent summary of hi 
the essential meaning of participa 
Pitically based structure, albeit n 


y concept in Rensis Likert’s group- 
uct. The selection we have included 
ew Patterns of Management (1961) 
s basic thought. Likert not only clarifies 
tive management, he provides an em- 


ot a universally accepted one, for its 
implementation. More recently (1967) he has enunciated a comprehensive 
method, called “System 4,” for applying his ideas, 

In his books, he presents 


it conducted under his direc 


in practice, the most 
than work-centered 1p. 


(see, €g» 

and “bad” ones, can serve 

y of the general premises under- 
8 P 


ee €rstanding the inner workings of organizational 
pr ; 
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56 
O . š 
rganization theory: an overview and 


an appraisal 
WILLIAM G. SCOTT 


Man is į 
a web pric on drawing himself into 
em man es patterns. “Mod- 
elt aa learned to accommodate 
rh The os world increasingly 01830- 
q Plicit and enad toward ever more 
Nips is Be erect drawn relation- 
d by es and sweeping; it is 
F aan no less than by exten- 
na ment by S 1951, P: 1). This 
€S the eidenberg nicely summa- 
zation in TAR i influence of organi- 
a ome of mens of human activity. 
Ehization 1 le reasons for intense 
lamenta] activity are found in the 
a nized a transitions which revolu- 
tural Bere society, changing it from 
ure, to a culture based on 


tech 

>. Nolo; ` 

tom ec industry, and the city 
er e changes, a way of life 


ged 

aa RE Salat by the proximity 

ele Bn of people on each 

r Nditions mity and dependency, as 

Meats of of social life, harbor the 
human conflict, capricious 


antis 
Ocial 
behavior, instability of hu- 


an 
a relati : 
me the ns and uncertainty 
hii ature of the social structure 


ts 
ai TS roles. 
aya organization is viewed 
iectives si accomplishing goals and 
fa it st hile this approach is use- 
kings is to obscure the inner 
nization | internal purposes of Ot- 
E treating tself. Another fruitful way 
organization is as a mecha- 


Nis: 
m 
avin, 
Abn g the i 
aria ultimate purpose of 
r and the publisher. 
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dgeq 
from 
tl 
he Journal of the Academy of Management, 


offsetting those forces w. i ; 
human hdna a ae 
organization tends to ete our 
flict, and to lessen the significance of 
individual behavior which deviates from 
values that the organization has estab- 
lished as worthwhile. Further, organi- 
zation increases stability in human 
relationships by reducing uncertainty 
regarding the nature of the system’s 
structure and the human roles which 
are inherent to it. Corollary to this 


point, organization enhances the pre- 
dictability of human action, because it 
limits the number of behavioral alterna- 
tives available to an individual. 

In addition to all of this, organiza- 
tion has built-in safeguards. Besides 
prescribing acceptable forms of behav- 
ior for those who elect to submit to it, 

iş also able to counterbal- 


of human action 
its established pat- 


f human be- 


ability © 
ing with 


and predict: 


1 Regulation 
matters of 


havior are 
different orgi 

tinuum. one extreme are 
organiza io! 


At the ot! 
and informal organizations with relative 
bonds of regulation. 

This point has an interesting sidelight. A 
pureaucra' with tight controls and a high 
degree © redictability of an action 
appears o unable to distinguish between 

ve deviations rom estab 


us the only t 


1961, 4 7-27, with permission of the 
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Organization theory, however, is not 
a homogeneous science based on gen- 
erally accepted principles. Various 
theories of organization have been, and 
are being evolved. For example, some- 
thing called “modern organization 
theory” has recently emerged, raising 
the wrath of some traditionalists, but 
also capturing the imagination of a 
rather elite avant-garde. 

In any event, three theories of organ- 
ization are having considerable influ- 
ence on management thought and prac- 
tice. They are arbitrarily labeled in this 
paper as the classical, the neo-classical, 
and the modern. Each of these is fairly 
distinct; but they are not unrelated. 
Also, these theories are on-going, being 
actively supported by several schools of 
management thought. 


The classical doctrine 


For lack of a better method of identifi- 
cation, it will be said that the classical 
doctrine deals almost exclusively with 
the anatomy of formal organization 
This doctrine can be traced back to 
Frederiek W. Taylor’s interest in func- 
a ae and planning Staffs, 


of managem 
thought would agree that in the bitei 


Allen's, Al einization (2957) and 


tion (1958). Eent and Organiza- 


Classical organizati is bui 
on theo 
around four k ceir 


re key pillars. They are the 
Wvision of labor, the scalar and func- 


tional processes, structure, and span of 
control. Given these major elements 
just about all of classical organization 
theory can be derived. 

(a) The division of labor is without 
doubt the cornerstone among the four 
elements (e.g, Koontz & O'Donnell, 
1959, Ch. 7). From it the other elements 
flow as corollaries. For example, scalar 
and functional growth requires speciali- 
zation and departmentalization of func- 
tions. Organization structure is natu- 
rally dependent upon the direction 
which specialization of activitics travels 
in company development. Finally, span 
of control problems result from the 
number of specialized functions under 
the jurisdiction of a manager. 

(2) The scalar and functional proc- 
esses deal with the vertical and hori- 
zontal growth of the organization, 
respectively (see Davis, 1951, Ch. 7): 
The scalar Process refers to the growth 
of the chain of command, the delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility, 
unity of command, and the obligation 
to report. 

The division of the organization into 
specialized parts and the regrouping of 
the parts into compatible units are 
matters pertaining to the functional 
Process. This process focuses on the 
horizontal evolution of the line and staff 
in a formal organization, 

(3) Structure is the logical relation- 
ships of functions in an organization, 
arranged to accomplish the objectives 
of the company efficiently. Structure 
implies system and pattern, Classical 
organization theory usually works with 
two basic Structures, the line and the 
staff. However, such activities as com- 
mittee and liaison functions fall quite 
readily into the purview of structural 
considerations. Again, structure is the 
vehicle for introducing logical and con- 
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Sistent relationships among the diverse 
functions which comprise the organi- 
zation (see Newman, 1951, Ch. 16). 
(4) The span of control concept re- 
lates to the number of subordinates a 
Manager can effectively supervise. Grai- 
cunas (1937) has been credited with 
mh claborating the point that there are 
numerical limitations to the subordi- 
a one man can control. In a recent 
atement on the subject, Brech points 
i ‘span” refers to “. . . the number 

Persons, themselves carrying mana- 
erial and supervisory responsibilities, 
ee the senior manager retains his 
tiga o bracing responsibility of direc- 
vati and planning, co-ordination, moti- 

ation, and control” (1957, P: 78). 
eae of interpretation, span n 
dine has significance, in part, for the 
free 3 the organization which evolves 
struct ‘growth. Wide span yields a fa 
Struct Ire; short span results in a = 
direct. Further, the span conse 
inar attention to the complexity © 
ships j and functional interrelation- 

It n an organization. 

Would not be fair to say that the 
assical school is unaware of the day- 
Organi administrative problems of the 
‘ihe Paramount among these 
tum cms are those stemming from 

an interactions, But the interplay 
Broun vidual personality, informal 
th pa intraorganizational conflict, and 
oma son making processes in the 
negle, Suet appears largely to, E 

cted by classical organization 
ee Additionally, the classical theory 
MT the contributions of iip ie 
Tate e sciences by failing to peed 
atic om in its doctrine in any sys isa 
ization”; In summary, classical a 

Ne : theory has relevant insights } 

det ss organization, but the value 

MS theory is limited by its narrow 


Ove 
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concentration on the formal anatomy 
of organization. 


Neoclassical theory of organization 


The neoclassical theory of organization 
embarked on the task of compensating 
for some of the deficiencies in classical 
doctrine. The neoclassical school is com- 
monly identified with the human rela- 
tions movement. Generally, the neo- 
classical approach takes the postulates 
of the classical school, regarding the pil- 
lars of organization as givens. But these 

ostulates are regarded as modified by 
acting independently or within 


people, : 
text of the informal organiza- 


the con 


tion. o 
One of the main contributions of the 


neoclassical school is the introduction 
of behavioral sciences in an integrated 
fashion into the theory of organization. 
Through the use of these sciences, the 
human relationists demonstrate how the 
illars of the classical doctrine are af- 
fected by the impact of human actions. 
Further, the neoclassical rig - 
cludes 4 systematic treatment of the 
informal organization, showing its in- 
At „nce on the formal structure. 
on the neoclassical approach to 
aie theory gives evidence of 
a classical doctrine, but super- 
a it modifications resulting 
inpoi aul behavior, and the influ- 


informal group: The inspira- 


oi ical school were the 
tion of the ee Roethlisberger 


es 
Sain. a urrent example = 
& Dickson, 19397° sao 
the neoclassical approach 
human relations DOO ail =e 
and Moore, Human Relatt 


Rela- 
try (1955) and Davis, a ae 
tions in 


Business (1957) a as 
limited extent, wor u ó 


k in m 
i oint 
ology also reflects a neoclassical P 
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of view (see, e.g., Miller & Form, 1951). 

It would be useful to look briefly at 
some of the contributions made to or- 
ganization theory by the neoclassicists. 
First to be considered are modifications 
of the pillars of classical doctrine; sec- 
ond is the informal organization, 


EXAMPLES OF THE NEOCLASSICAL 
APPROACH TO THE PILLARS OF 
FORMAL ORGANIZATION THEORY 
(1) The division of labor has been a 
long standing subject of comment in 
the field of human relations, Very early 
in the history of industrial psychology 
study was made of industrial fatigue 
and monotony caused by the specializa- 
tion of the work (see Munsterberg, 
1913). Later, attention shifted to the 
isolation of the worker, and his feeling 
of anonymity resulting from insignifi- 
cant jobs which contributed negligibly 
to the final product.2 

Also, specialization 
work of management. 
tion expands, the nee 
arises for managerial m 
ordination of the act: 
Both motivation and 


turn relate to execu 
Thus, i 


influences the 
As an organiza- 
d concomitantly 
Otivation and co- 
ivities of others, 
Coordination jn 
tive leadership. 
stemming from the 
pecialization, the 


has developed a 
a . Coty relating to motiva- 
tion, coordination, and leadership. 


Much of this theory is derived from 
the social sciences, 

(2) Two aspects of the scalar and 

netional Processes which have been 
treated with Some degree of intensity by 
the Neoclassical school are the delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility, and 
8aps in or overlapping of functional 


2 Probably the Classic work is: Elton Mayo, The 
Human Problems of an industrial Civilization 
(1946), first Printed in 1933. 


jurisdictions. The classical theory as- 
Sumes something of perfection in the 
delegation and functionalization proc- 
esses. The neoclassical school points out 
that human problems are caused by im- 
perfections in the way these processes 
are handled. ; 

For example, too much or insufficient 
delegation may render an executive 10- 
capable of action. The failure to dele- 
gate authority and responsibility equally 
may result in frustration for the dele- 
gatee. Overlapping of authorities often 
causes clashes in personality. Gaps mn 
authority cause failures in getting jobs 
done, with one party blaming the other 
for shortcomings in performance (see 
Davis, 1957, pp. 60-66), 
€ neoclassical schoo] says that the 
scalar and functional processes are theo 
tetically valid, but tend to deteriorate 
in practice. The ways in which they 
break down are described, and some O 
the human causes are pointed out. In 
addition the neoclassicists make recom- 
mendations, Suggesting various “human 
tools” which will facilitate the opera- 
tion of these processes. 

(3) Structure provides endless vt 
nues of analysis for the neoclassica 
theory of organization. The theme is 
that human behavior disrupts the best 
laid organizational plans, and thwarts 
the cleanness of the logical relationships 
founded in the structure, The neoclas- 
sical critique of Structure centers OP 
frictions which appear internally among 
people performing different functions- 

Line and staff relations is a problem 
area, much discussed, in this respect: 

any Companies seem to have difficulty 
keeping the line and staff working t0 
gether harmoniously, Both Dalton 
(1950) ang Juran (1956) have engaged 
in research to discover the causes © 
friction, ang to suggest remedies. 
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Pre line-staff relations repte- 
structure] r of the many problems of 
neoclassici = described by the 
Classicists sel As often as not, the neo- 
G imination offer prescriptions for the 
mong the of conflict in structure. 
rendering Pue important harmony- 
Junior a a are participation, 
Joint Sori aa management, 
ignity ane eos recognition of human 
a "0 om “better communication. 
is a Fe Ns ey span of control 
and the ha, of human determinants, 
universally action of span to a precise, 
Cording : applicable ratio is silly, ac- 
the Dita neoclassicists. Some of 
iffetences Ge of span are individual 
type of “4 in managerial abilities, the 
and hi a and functions supervised, 
tiveness, ent of communication effec- 
Coupled sae 
eia Oe the span of control 
he type A the human implications of 
That ik _Of structure which emerges. 
$ is a tall structure with a short 
Nore ae structure with a wide span 
tions ana re to good human rela- 
Situational = morale? The answer is 
‘Upervision- oe span results in tight 
eal of dele wide span requires a good 
ecause a with looser controls. 
ional differe individual and organiza- 
€t than AT sometimes one is bet- 
avor the ra There is a tendency 
owever, f ooser form of organization, 
tures eT the reason that tall struc- 
is often autocratic leadership, which 
Morale — out as a cause of low 
(Gardner & Moore, 1955)- 


Span or 


Tue 
Wise eee VIEW OF THE 
othin L ORGANIZATION 
the n see than the barest mention 
even in gia organization 1s given 
ises on e most recent classical trea- 
organization theory (S€®- eg., 
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Brech, 1957; Allen, 1958). Systematic 
discussion of this form of organization 
has been left to the neoclassicists. The 
informal organization refers to people 
in group associations at work, but these 
associations are not specified in the 
“blueprint” of the formal organization. 
The informal organization means nat- 
ural groupings of people in the work 
situation. 

In a general way, the informal organ- 
ization appears in response to the social 
necd—the need of people to associate 
with others. However, for analytical pur- 
noses, this explanation is not particu- 
larly satisfying. Research has produced 
the following, more specific determi- 
lying the appearance of in- 


determinant sim- 
der to form into 
people 


(1) The location 
ply states th 
groups of any 
have to have frequen 
tact. Thus, the geograp 
location in a plant oF office is an im- 
portant factor in predicting who be 
in what group (see Festinger, cf & 
1950). , 

(2) Occupation 18 2 key factor 
mining the rise and composition a 
informal groups. There is a tendency 
for people performing similar jobs tO 
group together (sec, ¢.6- Cottrell, 194° 


factor deter- 


Ch. 3)- i 
(3) Interests are another determi- 
nant for informal group formation. 
c in the 


Even though people might b 
same location, performing similar jobs. 
differences of interest among them ex- 
why several small, instead of one 


plain 
informal organizations emerge. 


large, 1 
(4) Special issues often result in the 


formation of informal groups, but this 
determinant is set apart from the three 
y mentioned. In this case, pe 


previous] 1 ; 
do not necessarily have similar 


ple who 
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interests, occupations, or locations may 
join together for a common cause. Once 
the issue is resolved, then the tendency 
is to revert to the more “natural” group 
forms.? Thus, special issues give rise to 


acteristics is important for man 


Practice, they are noted below: 
(1) Informal 


1n a situation of co 
(2) The form of hum 


example, the grapevine is th 
of much neoclassical study. 


(4) Survival of the informa] organ- 


ization requires stable continuing a 
tionships among the people in —s 
Thus, it has been observed that a 
informal organization resists AUGA 
(see e.g., Coch & French, 1948). pr? 
siderable attention is given by the ae 
classicists to overcoming inform 
resistance to change. hh 
(5) The last aspect of analysis w et 
appears to be central to the war 
view of the informal organization 1s “ah 
study of the informal leader. sei oe 
Tevolves around who the informal lea r- 
is, how he assumes this role, what an 
acteristics are peculiar to him, and lish 
© can help the manager AROME S 
his objectives in the formal em 
tion (see GE, Saltonstall, 1959; Da 
1957). f the 
This brief sketch of some 9 tion 
Major facets of informal organiza ot 
theory has neglected, so far, one me 
tant topic treated by the ing 
school. It is the way in which the ats 
mal and informal organizations aa 
Some neoclassica] writing in GBE 
tion theory, especially that coming fr D 
the management-oriented segmen 
this school, gives the impression ml 
the formal and informal organization 
are distinct, and at times, quite irreco ze 
cilable factors in a company. The ia 
action which takes place between ion 
two is something akin to the cage oi 
etween the company and a la ae 
union, or a government agency, or 4 
other company, is 
© concept of the social system al 
€r approach to the inte 
climate, While this concept can = 
Properly classified as neoclassical, it b0 - 
ers on the modern theories of organ, 
ization. The Phrase “social ae 
means that an organization is a comp“, 


j 
of mutually interdependent, but va" 
able, factors. 
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Th ; 
their cacy include individuals and 
physical ae and motives, jobs, the 
ization, AK etting, the formal organ- 
ese facto he informal organizations. 
Woven into ts, and many others, are 
Pendency + overall pattern of interde- 
the Enel EUR: this point of view, 
Ose their ama informal organizations 
Meaning hs istinctiveness, but find real 
M the A n terms of human behavior, 
Whole. e of the system as a 
turns Bice a the study of organization 
Ponent ay from descriptions of its com- 
System Le and is refocused on the 
Parts. interrelationships among the 

_ The 
tion | rome school of organiza- 
C titicisms has been called bankrupt. 
IS a tool eee from, “human relations 
People,” 4 or cynical puppeteering of 
n8 more T human relations is noth- 
and Ane a trifling body of empiri- 
a good pive information.” There 
“sms, but deal of truth in both criti- 
Classica] another appraisal of the neo- 
o en of organization theory 
Proach h here. The neoclassical ap- 
tions ” i provided valuable contribu- 
classical of organization. But, like 
C Octrine ei theory, the neoclassical 
*hortsighted ers from incompleteness, 4 
tegration perspective, and lack of 
man beh among the many facets of 
Banization te studied by it. Modern 
b “Over the bs has made a move 
Y of thes ortcomings of the current 

‘oretical knowledge. 


ctr 


u 
Or, 


Oder 

e a iñization theory 
Banization an” qualities of modern OF 
analytical. theory are its conceptual- 
“Search z Pase; its reliance on empirical 
ng Natu ata and, above all, its integrat- 
Na phil te. These qualities are frame! 

Osophy which accepts the prem- 
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ise that the only meaningful way to 
study organization is to study it as a 
system. As Henderson put it, the study 
of a system must rely on a method of 
analysis, “> + involving the simultane- 
ous variations of mutually dependent 
variables” (1935; P- 13). Human sys- 
tems, of course, contain a huge number 
of dependent variables which defy the 
most complex simultaneous equations 


to solve. 

Nevertheless, system analysis has its 
own peculiar point of view which aims 
to study organization in the way Hen- 
derson suggests. It treats organization as 
a system of mutually dependent vana- 
bles. As a result, modern organization 
theory, which accepts system analysis, 
shifts the conceptual level of organiza- 
tion study above the classical and neo- 
classical theories. Modern organization 
theory asks a range of interrelated ques- 
tions which are not seriously considered 
by the two other theories. 

Key among these qU (1) 
What are the strategic patt 
tem? (2) What is the nat 
mutual dependency? (3 What are the 
main processes in the syste 
the parts together, and facilitat 
adjustment to each other? (4) 
are the goals sought by systems? 

Modern organization theory is in nO 
way a unified body of thought. Each 
writer and researcher has his special em- 
phasis when he considers the system: 
Perhaps the most evident unifying 
thread in the study of systems js the 
effort to look at the organization in its 
totality. Representative books in this 
feld are March and Simon, Organiza- 
tions (1958), and Haire’s anthology, 
Modern Organization Theory (19598)- 

Instead of attempting a review of dif- 
ferent writers’ contributions to modern 


organization theory, it will be more use- 
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ful to discuss the various ingredients 
involved in system analysis. They are 
the parts, the interactions, the Processes, 
and the goals of systems, 


THE PARTS OF THE SYSTEM AND 
THEIR INTERDEPENDENCY 

The first basic 
individual, and 


tary to an individual’ 
motives and attitude 
the range of expecta 
Satisfy by Participating in the system, 


this Organization, But it 
must be noted that an interactional 
pattern exists between the j 


behavior, and the individual has ee 
tancies of satisfaction he hopes to a 
rive from association with people 2 
the job. Both these sets of pee 
interact, resulting in the indivi om 
modifying his behavior to accord Me 
the demands of the group, and ‘ss 
group, perhaps, modifying what it fe 
Pects from an individual because of t 
impact of his Personality on group 
norms (see Homans, 1950, Ch. 5). ae 
Much of what has been said W 
the various expectancy systems in 4 
organization can also be treated nra 
status and role concepts. Part of mA 
ern organization theory rests on reS 
findings in social psychology relative #3 
Teciprocal patterns of behavior pers 
ming from tole demands generated A 
both the formal and informal ok aaa 
tions, and role perceptions peculiar - 
the individual. Bakke’s fusion pani i 
(1959) is largely concerned with The 
Modification of role expectancies. ia 
fusion process is a force, according jé 
Bakke, which acts to weld divergent (a 
ments together for the preservation 
Organizational integrity, “a dg 
The fifth part of system sear ie y: 
the physical setting in which the jo é 
performed. Although this clement 
the system may be implicit in what ia 
been said already about the formal T 
ganization and its functions, it is Ta 
to separate it. In the physical surroun¢ 
ings of work, interactions are present s 
complex man-machine systems. aen 
human “engineer” cannot approach the 
problems posed by such interrelation 
ships in a purely technical, engined DE 
fashion. As Haire says, these problem 
lie in the domain of the social eorn 
(1959b). Attention must be ee 
on responses demanded from a Dera 
ordered production function, often ee 2 
the view of minimizing the error in th 
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system Te 

ia ee standpoint, work can: 
hiyshole tectively organized unless the 
chatacteretig social, and physiological 
he ay ics of people participating 1n 
Machines environment are considered. 
Signed to i processes should be de- 
Psycholog; t certain generally observed 
i gical and physiological proper- 


ties 

of r ip 

f men, rather than hiring men to 
Machines 5 


N sumr 
WwW hich 


tance 


immary, the parts of the system 
appear to be of strategic impor- 
structure. a individual, the formal 
Status and 7 informal organization, 
Ica] aa Sai c patterns, and the phys- 
Parts fies nied of work. Again, these 
Called ae into a configuration 
Processes S o ror system. The 
Uine lich link the parts are taken 
e 
ne ARING PROCESSES 
Ness, that at with a good deal of glib- 
Eer i parts mentioned above 
is tite ed, Although this observa- 
HE correct, it does not mean 
Unless acA terms of system theory 
l he Proce 3 attempt a8 made to analyze 
i we by which the interaction 
ttain rae Role theory is devoted to 
In adden of interactional processes. 
ists Paie i modern organization theor- 
les fe to three other linking activi- 
ich appear to be universal to 


tum 

an sy ; e 

n systems of organized behavior. 
Nese 

a al- 
nce, 


too 


Processes are communication, b 
ie decision making. ‘ 
Often , Communication is mentioned 
emphasi neoclassical theory, but ne 
Comm 1s Is on description of forms © 
info nication activity, 1.¢-, formal- 
FN 2 vertical-horizontal, line-stel 
links aoe as a mechanism which 
&cether e segments of the system es 
consid, is overlooked by way of much 
*ldered analysis. 


One aspect of modern organization 
theory is study of the communication 
network in the system. Communication 
is viewed as the method by which ac- 
tion is evoked from the parts of the 
system. Communication acts not only 
as stimuli resulting in action, but also 
as a control and coordination mechan- 
ism linking the decision centers in the 
system into a synchronized pattern. 
Deutsch points out that organizations 
are composed of parts which communi- 
cate with each other, receive messages 
from the outside world, and store in- 
formation. Taken together, these com- 
munication functions of the parts com- 
prise a configuration representing the 
total system (Deutsch, 1952). More is 
to be said about communication later 
in the discussion of the cybernetic 
es The concept of balance as a link- 
ing process involves a series of some 
rather complex ideas. Balance refers to 
an equilibrating mechanism whereby 
the various parts of the system are 
maintained in a harmoniously struc- 

A relationship to each © ier, 
tored eren ri the balance a? 
logically flows from the nature bee 
4 p is impossibic to 
tems themselves. I ie chitrs 
conceive of an ordered relations!|] 
of a system without 
among the parts OF tabilizing 
also introducing the idea af a sta 
ism. 


or an adapting mechan ie 

Balance appears M two ie Both 
quasi-automatic and innovative. se 
forms of balance act to insure ations 
integrity in face of changing cond! H 
either internal or external to the syste s 
The first form of balance, quasi-auto- 
matic, refers to what some think ate 
“homeostatic” properties of systems: 
That is, systems seem to exhibit builtin 


= s ates. 
iti maintain steady St? 
ropensities to y pen, 


jf human organizations are © 
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self-maintaining systems, then control 
and regulatory processes are necessary. 
The issue hinges on the degree to which 
stabilizing processes in systems, when 
adapting to change, are automatic. 
March and Simon (1958) have an in- 
teresting answer to this problem, which 
in part is based on the type of change 
and the adjustment necessary to adapt 
to the change. Systems have programs 
of action which are put into effect when 
a change is perceived. If the change is 
relatively minor, and if the change 
comes within the purview of established 
programs of action, then it might be 
fairly confidently predicted that the 
adaptation made by the system will be 
quasi-automatic. 

The role of innovative, creative bal- 
ancing efforts now needs to be exam- 
ined. The need for innovation arises 
when adaptation to a change is outside 
the scope of existing programs designed 
for the purpose of keeping the system in 
balance. New Programs have to be 
evolved in order for the system to main- 
tain internal harmony. 


New programs a 
and 


en change, 
the limita- 


ge of output of 
pacity of the sys- 
tem to supply B e : 
_(b) the Tange of available informa- 
tion in the memory of the system. 

(c) the Operating rules (program ) 
governing the analysis and flow of in- 
formation within the system. 

(d) the ability of the system to 
“forget” previously learned Solutions to 


change problems (Cadwallader, 1959 
P- 156). A system with too good a 
memory might narrow its behavioral 
choices to such an extent as to stifle 
innovation, In simpler language, old 
learned programs might be used be 
adapt to change, when newly innovate 
Programs are necessary, 

Much of what has been said about 
communication and balance brings tO 
mind a cybernetic model in which both 
these Processes have vital roles, Cyber- 
netics has to do with feedback and con- 
trol in all kinds of systems, Its purpose 
is to maintain system stability in the 
face of change. Cybernetics cannot be 
studied without considering commun! 
cation networks, information flow, an 
Some kind of balancing process aire” 
at preserving the integrity of the sys 
tem. 

Cybernetics directs attention to key 
questions regarding the system. These 
questions are: How are communication 
centers connected, and how are they 
maintained? Corollary to this ques ton 
what is the structure of the feedbac 
system? Next, what information F 
stored in the organization, and at wha 
points? And as a corollary: how acces- 
sible is this information to decision- 
making centers? Third, how conscious 
is the organization of the operation a 
its own parts? That is, to what eam 
do the policy centers receive contro 
information with sufficient frequency 
and relevancy to create a real awareness 
of the operation of the segments of the 
system? Finally, what are the learning 
(innovating) capabilities of the system 


(These are questions adapted from 
Deutsch, 1952.) 


Answers to the questions posed by 


Cybernetics are crucial to understanding 
oth the balancing and communicatio 
Processes in systems (see Beer, 1959): 
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ae cybernetics has been applied 
ems of : technical-enginecring prob- 
ack, oo E the model of feed- 
Systems } rol, and regulation 1M all 
i ias a good deal of generality- 
Ybernetics is a fruitful area which can 
€ used. to: synthesiz arca i 
communi: synthesize the processes © 
(3) A ation and balance. 
ing an spectrum of topics deal- 
Systems n Ta of decisions in human 
o e as up the core of analysis 
izations ET IE process in organ- 
major 8 ecision analysis is one of the 
imon ai rg of March and 
(1958 Pe their book Organizations 
classes, öf is. 3 & 4). The two ma‘or 
cisions ¢ decisions they discuss aTe de- 
Partici 9 produce and decisions tO 
é pate in the system. 
fe ge to produce are largely a 
vidua] aaia interaction between indi- 
Tganizatio udes and the demands 0 
Comes sane Motivation analysis be- 
and result ral to studying the nature 
decisio of the interaction. Individ- 
Banization e to participate 1n the or- 
telationshi reflect on such issues as the 
Wards ve ip between organizational re- 
Teanizatin. the demands made by the 
‘Ocus oe decisions also 
ention on the reasons why 


Indivi 
* vidu: y . 
ations als remain in or leave organ 


eet" and Simon treat decisions as 
Which q variables in an organization 
Pectatio cpend on jobs, individual ex- 
latio ns and motivations, and orga" 

nal structure. Marschak (1959) 


Ooks 

independ the decision process, 3° a 

Ury. Ndent variable upon which T 
based. 


iva upo I 
3 of the organization is b 
E case, the organization is ua 
abilit ing, inherent to its structur®: the 
theta maximize survival requisites 
i : ssi oc- 
Se” its established decisio? pr 
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THE CO4 F 
— OF ORGANIZATION 
anizati i 

gat on has three goals which may 

be cither intermesl i ‘i 
i shed or independent 

ends in themselves. TH 
at s s. They are growth 
stability, and interaction. The last l 
refers to organizations which ie oar 
marily to provide a medium f eae. 
i dium for associa- 
tion of its members with others. Int 

n of . Inter- 
estingly enough these goals seem to 
apply to different forms of organization 
at varying levels of complexity, rangin 

i , 

from simple clockwork mechanisms o 
social systems. 

These similarities in organizational 
urposes have been observed by a num- 
ber of people, and a field of thought 
research called general system 
has developed, dedicated to the 
discovering organizational uni- 
The dream of general system 
to create a science of organi- 
universals, or if you will, a 
science using common organ- 
Jements found in all systems 


and 
theory 
task of 
versals. 
theory is 
zational 
universal 
jzational € 


as a starting point. 
Modern organization theory is on the 


i ] system theory 

eriphery of general sy ory. 

eo general system theory and mod- 
tion theory studies: 


ern organiza 
arts (individuals) im aggre- 
G) a To movement of individuals 
of the system. Bie 
tion of individuals 


acti i 
it nt found in the sys- 
with 
Lena g individ- 
ial gi nd aoe 

ene ‘nes 
E of systems (see Bouldimg 
1956)- l st 
Modern organization a in 
eral system theory are sim iate: 
look at organization as ; 


whole. They differ, ee ys 


grated f 
f their generality. 


terms O 
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tem theory is concemed with every level 
of system, whereas modern organiza- 
tional theory focuses primarily on 
human organization. 

Modern organization theory leads, as 
it has been shown, almost inevitably 
into a discussion of general system 
theory. A science of organization uni- 
versals has some strong advocates, par- 
ticularly among biologists (see, e.g., von 
Bertalanffy, 1952). Organization theo- 
tists in administrative science cannot 
afford to overlook the contributions of 
general system theory. Indeed, modern 
organization concepts could offer a 
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behavior 

DANIEL KATZ 
The basic problem to which I shall 
address myself is how people are tied 
into social izati 


nature of their į 
or their commit 


tors are 
to b 


and are neglected. At the practi, 


Reprinted with slight a 
author and the publisher, 


equation 
cal level, 


bridgment from Behavioral Scie: 
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great deal to those working with gen- 
eral system theory. But the ideas dealt 
with in the general theory are exceed- 
ingly elusive. 

Speaking of the concept of equilib- 
rium as a unifying element in all 
systems, Easton says, “It [equilibrium] 
leaves the impression that we have a 
useful general theory when in fact, lack- 
ing measurability, it is a mere pretence 
for knowledge” (1953, p. 39). The ina- 
bility to quantify and measure universal 
organization clements undermines the 
Success of pragmatic tests to which gen- 
eral system theory might be put. 


rganizational 


however, as well as for a more precise 
theoretical accounting, we need to cope 
with such organizational realities as the 
attracting of people into organizations, 
holding them within the system, insur 
ing reliable role performance, and in 
addition stimulating actions which are 
generally facilitative of organizational 
accomplishment. The material and psy- 
chic returns to organizational members 
thus constitute major determinants, not 
Only of the level of effectiveness of Or- 
ganizational functioning, but of the very 
existence of the organization. 3 oe 
The complexities of motivation 
nce, 1964, 9, 131-46, with permission of the 
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Prob s 
ioc A organizations can be un 
tamework aes develop an analytic 
Enough to i hich will be comprehensive 
Variance pin the major sources of 
Sufficient d detailed enough to contain 
Purposes i Se for predictive 
calls for th he framework we propose 
ess, A steps in an analysis proc- 
SWers to me the formulation of an- 
at are mg types of questions: 0) 
or effective « types of behavior require 
ny organi organizational functioning? 
ut tea ARES will require not one, 
mot of its Paes of behavior from 
tional ba s members. And the motiva- 
Tequitement of these various behaviora 
e mo may differ. (2) What are 
Use eae patterns which are 
tional se Which can be used in organiza- 
their bee How do they differ in 
the dig and psycho-logic? What are 
tous t erential consequences of the var 
th a of motivational patterns for 
. eden requirements essential 
Mii nal functioning? One 
ve in b nal pattern may be very effec- 
essary p ringing about one type of nec- 
tive in saa and completely ineffec- 
are the cading to another. (3 What 
motiyag o tions for eliciting a give? 
tonal ‘onal pattern in an organiza- 
tify setting? We may be able to iden- 
Most a; type of motivation we think 
ah! se for producing 4 given 
outcome but we still need to 

ow this motive can be arouse 


Or 
Prod ‘ : 
1962), uced in the organization (Katz, 


av 


Behay; 
One mer requirements 
Pthavignr dependent variables ar 
x lon a Mesias sg o 
Aa sen tj htee basic types O 
on: (, ial for a functioning ° 
) People must be ind" s 


e the 


rganiza- 
to 
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enter and remain within the system. 
(2) They must carry out their role as- 
signments in a dependable fashion. (3) 
There must be innovative and spon- 
taneous activity in achieving organiza- 
tional objectives which go beyond the 
role specifications. i 


ATTRACTING AND HOLDING PEOPLE 
IN A SYSTEM 
First of all, 
be kept witl 
essential functi 


sufficient personnel must 
hin the system to man its 
ons. People thus must 
be induced to enter the system at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to counteract the 
amount of defection. High turnover is 
costly. Moreover, there is some opti- 
mum period for their staying within the 
system. And while they are members of 
the system they must validate their 
membership by constant attendance. 
Turnover and absenteeism are both 
measures of organizational effectiveness 
and productivity, though they are par- 
tial measures. People may, of course, 
be within the system physically but may 
be psychological absentees. The child 
may be regular and punctual in his 


school attendance and yet daydream in 
his classes- It is not enough, then, to 


hold people within a system. 


ABLE ROLE PERFORMANCE 
range of variable human be- 
The great Eo reduced to a limited 
redictable patterns. In 
; assigned roles must be 
t and must meet some mini- 
quantity and quality of 
A common measure of 
e amount of work 


i 

individual or by the 

srying out their assigned 135) 
> of performance 1S not as easi 

a nd the problem 1s met by 

ntrols which set minimal 
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for the pieces of work sam- 
ee the major role of the 
member is clearly set forth by organiza- 
tional protocol and leadership, The man 
on the assembly line, the nurse in the 
hospital, the teacher in the elementary 
school all know what their major job is, 
To do a lot of it and to do it well are, 
then, the most Conspicuous behavioral 
requirements of the Organization, It 
may be, of course, that given role re- 
quirements are not functionally related 
to organizational accomplishment. This 


INNOVATIVE AND SPONTANEOUS 
BEHAVIOR 


Must not 
only reduce human variability to insure 


erformance but that i 


W room for some variabil- 
ity and in fact encourage it, 


There must always be a 
number of actions of an inn 


relatively Spontaneous sort, 
zational plannin 


tingencies within į 
anticipate with 

environmental] ch 
Perfectly al] 


Supportive 
Ovative or 


anges, o 
human variabili 


organizational survival 
ness. An organization 
solely upon its blueprints of prescribed 
behavior js a very fragile social system. 


CO-OPERATION 


€ patterned activity which makes up 
an organization is so intrinsically a wr 
Operative set of interrelationships, tha 
we are not aware of the co-operative 
nexus any more than we are of any 
habitual behavior like walking. Within 
every work &roup in a factory, within 
any division in a government bureau, 
or within any department of a univer- 
sity are countless acts of co-operation 
without which the system would break 
down. We take these everyday acts for 
granted, and few, if any, of them form 
the role prescriptions for any job. One 
man will cal] the attention of his 
companion on the next machine to 
that his machine is 


°Mpanion needs, or A 
Fee OEDI OF materi] he is shor 
of. Or men will come to the aid of a 
fellow who is behind on his quota. In 
a study o clerical workers in an insur 


P in meeting production 
quotas (Katz, Maccoby, & Morse, 
Ctories specialization 
formal types of we 

€ expert in first PR 
be expert in machine 
- We recognize the need 
for Co-Operative relationships by raising 
this specific question when a man is 


Considered for a job. How well does he 
Telate to hi 


o his fe lows, is he a good team 
man, wil] he fit in? 
PROTECTION s 
Another Subcategory of behavior facili- 
tative of or anizationa] functioning is 
the action Which Protects the organiza- 
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aca disaster. There is nothing 
which is pe ig of the worker 
aus es that he be on the alert 
Bilan he and property in the organi- 
his hie = the worker who goes out of 
tally lod eae the boulder acciden- 
Ga the ged in the path of a freight car 
faved railway spur, or to secure a 
to E phar of machinery, or even 
are oe y orders when they obviously 
able; g and dangerous, is an invalu- 
man for the organization. 


ye iene IDEAS 

line oi Finest of acts beyond the 
tions fet consists of creative sugges- 
of ro improvement of methods 
OEA Zator or of maintenance. Some 
to feed co ns encourage their members 
system, k nstructive suggestions into the 
or the ns coming up with good ideas 
them to i se and formulating 
Tole of the pnagemenk is not the typical 
can e An organization that 
ideas for wit its members to contribute 
a more oe improvement is 
People wl ective organization 1N that 
ems can ho are close to operating prob- 
&estions aer furnish informative Sue 
system os out such operations. The 
of R Gina does not have this stream 
Utilizing ae from its members 1s not 
tively, s potential resources effec- 


su RAINING 
eee subcategory 
uty ie of behavior beyond the call of 
ers PS ig the self-training of mem- 
Self-educ oing their own jobs better and 
boniba on for assuming more re- 
ere ma eae in the organization. 
Prepare z e no requirement that men 
ut the emselves for better positions. 
organization whic’ has men 


under the 


spending thei 
g er own ti 
Ter v time to m 
ee and skills for more re 
wa mie in the system has an addi. 
al resource for effective Fanchoun i 
g. 


Finally, member. 
tribute to its een can con- 
create a favorable climate y Rn to 
community, or nuite ne the 
surround the organization x which 
may talk to friends, relatives mployees 
quaintances about the based aad ac- 
poor qualities of the company fi or the 
they work. A favorable pe Sear which 
help in problems of eeidiaent may 
sometimes product disposal. pand 
ee a okie organizational 
as g many members must be 
willing on occasion to do more th 
their job prescriptions specify. If ihe 
system were to follow the letter of the 
law according to job descriptions and 
protocol, it would soon grind to a halt. 
There have to be many actions of 
mutual co-operation and many antici- 
ations of organizational objectives to 
make the system viable. 

Now these three major types of be- 
havior, and even the subcategories, 
though related, are not necessarily mo- 
tivated by the same drives and needs. 
The motivational pattern that will 
attract and hold people to an organiza- 
tion is not necessarily the same as that 
which will lead to higher productivity. 
Nor are the motives which make for 
higher productivity invariably the same 
as those which sustain co-operative 
interrclationships in the interests of 


organizational accomplishment. Hence, 
we speak about organizational 

hich will fur- 
ther the mission, we 
need to speci the type of behavioral 


requirement involved. 
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Types of motivational patterns 

It is profitable to consider the possible 
motivational patterns in organizations 
under six major headings. Before con- 
sidering their specific modes of opera- 
tion and their effects, let me briefly 
describe the six motivational patterns 
which seem most relevant. These pat- 
terns are: (1) conformity to legal 
norms or rule compliance; (2) instru- 
mental system rewards; (3) 
tal individual rewards; 
satisfaction from role 


instrumen- 
(4) intrinsic 
performance; 
organizational 


) involvement 
in primary-group relationships, 


ness, i.e., a readiness to pla 


benefits, the recreational facties, and 
the working conditions which are 


available to all members of the system 
or subsystem. These rewards are instru- 
mental in that they provide incentives 
for entering and Temaining in the sys- 
tem and thus are instrumental for the 
need satisfaction of people. ; 
Instrumental reward geared to indi- 
vidual effort or performance. System 
rewards apply in blanket fashion to all 
members of a subsystem, Individual 
rewards of an instrumental character 
are attained by differentia] performance. 
or example, the piece rate in industry 
or the singling Out of individuals for 
honors for their specific contributions 
would fall into this category of instru- 
mental individua] rewards. 
ntrinsic satisfactions accruing from 
Specific role per ormance, Here the grat- 
ification comes not because the activity 
leads to or js instrumental to other 
satisfactions such as earning more 
Money but because the activity is grati- 
fying 1n itself. The individual may find 
esting or so much the 
really wants to do that 


Osts such as departmental 
chaj z p P! 

mans aDships or deanships because $0 
search, py. ™ prefer teaching and re- 


Which embrac lues of the individual 
zation. Herę th he goals of the organt 


n be, is job gives 

hance to ep cause hi id put 

has tap Ptess his skill, hi 
the TBanizatig en Sver the goals 


n as hi 


on 
!S own, The pers 
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who ~ . 
a one gratifications from being 
in teadh on could be equally happy 
unhappy = in many institutions but 
è ol pee al we in any one. 
With the go, is ho has identified himself 
versity i als of his own particular uni- 
tialitie an y specific problems, poten- 
at is ae wants to stay on 
Willing a ersity and, moreover, is 
an a teacl accept other assignments 
Social aching assignment. — 
Prima satisfactions derived from 
inpre e relationships. This is an 
Organiz nt source of gratification for 
hings ational members. One of the 
o i AR miss most when they have 
sharin ax from organizations is the 
collen of experiences with like-minde 
With ues, the belonging to a group 
which they have become identi- 
satisfeta aT or not these social 
Sanizatio z3 become channelled for or- 
Conside nal objectives leads us to a 
With y mee of the two basic questions 
he ¢ which we started: (1) What are 
Onsequences of these motivational 


Patte } 
ms for the various organizational 


tequire a 
on urements of holding people ™ the 


ee Maximizing their role perform- 
chavio and stimulating innovative 
iti cone, Dab aie the con- 

> under which these patterns will 


I 
Cad toa of ndi nnitaneiee 
given organizational outcome 


tivati 

i 

ang é onal patterns; consequences 
Itions 


PL 
Ruy, TAN 
Les CE WITH LEGITIMIZED 


Iscuge: 
i chee bureaucratic functioning 
My Nee of 1 Pointed out that the ac- 
we b gal rules was the basis for 
xt Cher, | organizational behavior 
nt a 947). Compliance 15 to some 
UNCtion of sanctions but to 4 
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greater extent a function of generalized 

habits and attitudes toward symbols of 

authority. In other words, for the citi- 

zen of modern society the observance 

of legitimized rules has become a gen- 

eralized value. A great deal of behavior 
can be predicted once we know what 
the rules of the game are. It is not nec- 
essary to take representative samplings 
of the behavior of many people to 
know how people will conduct them- 
selves in structured situations. All we 
need is a single informant who can tell 
us the legitimate norms and appropriate 
symbols of authority for given types of 
behavioral settings. Individuals often 
assume that they can control their par- 
ticipation with respect to organizational 
requirements when they enter an organ- 
ization, Before they are aware of it, 
however, they are acting like other 
organizational members and complying 
with the rules and the authorized 


decisions. 
The major 
with the legitim 


impact of compliance 
ate rules of the organi- 
zation primarily concerns only one type 
of organizational requirement, namely 
reliable role performance. The way in 
iven role occupant is to 

out his job can be 


which any 8Y. g 
P T nn; 

perform in Ca 1y ules of the organiza- 

cannot be held in 


determined by t y 
forcement save for 


tion. But indivi ua 
y rule services. Nor 


e yalen y ed 
te le Dy Poia gamed ie 
exceptions yh pehaviot j 

innovati rescribed. 

can innov of duty Pe b 

e Jiance with legitimate 
i insuring reliable 
operates to insure 
ce of role require- 
observ ords, the minimal 
entity and quality of 
me the maximum stand- 
ic of meeting legal norms 
-P fractions Of the rules and 
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ond their requirements, 
ee ies pointed out (1934), 
eats a if not impossible, to be 
E ORE h roper. Why, how- 
more proper than prop 
ever, cannot the legal norms be set to 
require high standards with Tespect to 
both quantity and quality of produc- 
tion? Why cannot higher production be 
legislated? It can, but there is an impor- 
tant force working against such raising 
of standards by changing rules. The 
tule which sets a performance standard 
in a large organization is also setting a 
uniform standard for large numbers of 
people. Hence it must be geared to 
what the great majority are Prepared to 
do. If not, there will be so many defec- 


will break 


management is in for trouble, 
In the third area of behavior neces- 
Organizational func- 


mpliance is useless b 
e can be exce 


Ptions, in 
that rules can be devised to Teward 
unusual behavior under specified con- 


ditions. The army, for example, will 
move the man who ia pulled of } bril- 
liant military exploit from a Court mar. 
tial BE a of honors. Though zadi 
exceptions may occur, _ Organizations 
cannot stimulate innovative actions þ 
decreeing them. In general the greater 
the emphasis upon carpe With 
rules the less the motivation wi ne 
individuals to do more than Sot isi 
by their role prescriptions. aes n 
weakness of a system run accordi fas 
rules is the lack of the corrective 2 
of human enterprise and spontaneity 


when something goes wrong. Two years 
ago in a hospital in New York State 
several infants died because salt rather 
than sugar was put into the formula. 
The large container for sugar had been 
erroneously filled with salt. The tragic 
fact was that day after day for about a 
week the nurses fed the babies milk 
saturated with salt in spite of the fact 
that the infants reacted violently to the 
food, crying and vomiting after each 
feeding session. But the hospital con- 
tinued poisoning the children until 
many of them died. Not a single nurse, 
attendant, Supervisor, or person con- 
nected with the nursery tasted the milk 
to see what was wrong. The error was 
discovered only when a hospital em- 
ployee broke 4 tule and used some of 


the substance jn the sugar container in 
her own coffee, 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO THE 
ACTIVATION OF RULE ACCEPTANCE 
ough compliance with tules can 
bring about teliable role performance, 
the use of rules must take account of 
the following three conditions for maxi- 
mum effectiveness: (1) the appropriate- 
NESS of the symbols of authority and the 
relevance of rules to the social system 
Involved; (2) the clarity of the legal 
norms and rule structure; and (3) the 
reinforcin character of sanctions. 
AbPropriateness and relevance. The 


acceptance g Communications and di- 
rectives on ť 


: € basis of legitimacy Te- 
quires the use g Symbols and procedures 
AM oneal, © proper and appropri- 
ate sources of authority in the system 
under considerati e worker may 
tees ‘a Steman’s order but he 
uk GS i. = tight of the foreman tO 
give suc. : an Orde; 1 é ticular direc- 
tives which ate ay par! unate 
will depeng CePted as legiti 

"po their matching the 
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type of authority structure of the sys- 
tem. The civilian in the army with offi- 
cer status, uniform, and unassimilated 
rank is not accepted by the enlisted 
man as the proper giver of orders. In a 
representative democracy a policy deci- 
sion of an administrator may be rejected 
Since it lacks the legal stamp of the 
accepted procedures of the system. An 
dustrial company may have a contract 
With a union that changes in the speed 
Of the assembly line have to be agreed 
to by both organizations. The workers 
Accordingly will accept a speedup in the 
ine if it is sanctioned by the union- 
Management agreement, but not if it 1S 
the work of a foreman attempting to 
‘press his superiors. 
he acceptance of legal rules is also 
Festricted to the relevant sphere of ac- 
tivity. Union policy as formulated in 
lts authority structure is binding upon 
its members only as it relates to rela- 
Hons with the company. The edicts of 
Union officials on matters of desegrega- 
tion or of support of political patties 
oe necessarily seen as legal Cas 
fa ie by union members. In Sma 
“Shion, employees do not regard the 
Jurisdiction of the company as applying 
to their Private lives outside the plant. 
Fon. areas of private behavior and per- 
re taste are regarded in our demo- 
ria Society as outside the realm of 
stale laws. The most spectacular in- 
one © of the violation of a national law 
Wred in the case of the Volstead 
an While people were willing to ac- 
Pt laws about the social consequences 
resulting from qrinking, such as reckless 
driving, Many of them were not willing 
to accept oie notion that their private 
Wes were subject to federal regulation. 
wil nother prerequisite to the eee 
sven as the appropriate norms OS ae 
Ystem is their impersonal charac 


They are the rules of the system and 
are not the arbitrary, capricious deci- 
sions of a superior aimed at particular 
individuals. The equivalents of bills of 
attainder in an organization undermine 
tule compliance. We speak of the offi- 
ciousness of given individuals in posi- 
tions of authority when they use their 
rank in an arbitrary and personal fash- 
ion. 

Clarity. A related condition for the 
acceptance of legal norms is the clarity 
of authority symbols, of proper proce- 
dures, and the content of the legitimized 
decisions. Lack of clarity can be due 
to the vagueness of the stimulus situa- 
tion or to the conflict between opposed 
stimulus cues. In some organizations, 
symbols of authority are sharply enough 
defined, but the relationship between 
competing symbols may lack such clar- 
ity of definition. One difficulty of using 
on in limited areas in an 
horitarian structure is that 
not perceive the 
as legitimized by 
will question the 
ny decisions they 
y may be right. 

exer- 


group decisi 
otherwise aut 
group members may 
democratic procedure 
the structure. They 
g effect of a 
reach. And often the as 
Moreover, the procedure Pe ede 
cise of power may n mrt 
i J f author C 
ith the type °t ee 
v classic case is that of ordering 
people to be democratic. i 
Specific laws can be ambig' 


com- 
5 ey can be so 
their substance. TEY so obscure that 


ical, ; 
à pe know what the law is. 


compellin 


plex, } 
people a lication of technical rulings 
The mu OF ial of legislation with 
and oS tax structure means that 
epea eagle may feel some internal 
wh pulsion to pay taxes, they also feel 
they should pay as little as they can 
without risking legal prosecution. A 


counter dynamic will arise to the tend- 
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ency to comply with legal requirements, 
namely, the use of legal loopholes to 
defy the spirit of the law. Any complex 
maze of rules in an organization will be 
utilized by the guardhouse lawyers in 
the system to their own advantage. 

Though our argument has been that 
legal compliance makes for role per- 
formance rather than for holding people 
in a system, the clarity of a situation 
with well-defined rules is often urged 
as a condition making for system attrac- 
tiveness. People know what is expected 
of them and what they should expect 
in turn from others, and they much pre- 
fer this clarity to a state of uncertainty 
and ambiguity. There is merit in this 
contention, but it does not take into 
account all the relevant variables. The 
armed services were not able to hold 
personnel after World War II, and re- 
cruitment into systems characterized by 
rules and regulations is traditionally dif- 
ficult in the United States. The mere 
multiplication of rules does not produce 
clarity, Even when certainty and clarity 
prevail they are not relished if it means 
that individuals are certain only of non- 
advancement and restrictions on their 
behavior. 

In brief, the essence of le 
ance rests upon the psychol 
that there are specific imperatives 
laws which all good Citizens obe 
there is doubt about what the ; y. If 
tive is, if there are man vani Mpera- 
pretations, then the Jaw is = Inter- 
having a character of i een as 
means for obtainin a own but as the 
tage. To this extent, the Nidual advan- 
of compliance is u derme macy basis 

Reinforcement ned. 


ternalized accept, © maintain the in- 


: a a 
thority there has i ot legitimate au- 
ment in 9 


€ some reinforce- 
violation of oe roared 
the tules, Jf there is no 


gal com pli- 
Ogica] belief 


policing of laws governing speeding, 
speed limits will lose their force iyor 
time for many people. Sometimes ae 
penalties can come from the socia 
disapproval of the group as well as one 
legal penalties. But the very concept 0 
law as an imperative binding upon 
everyone in the system requires penal- 
ties for violation either from above ot 
below. Where there is no enforcement 
by authorities and no sanctions for in- 
fractions from the group itself, the rule 
in question becomes a dead letter. 
` 

INSTRUMENTAL SYSTEM REWARDS 

It is important to distinguish between 
rewards which are administered in rela- 
tion to individual effort and perform- 
ance and the system rewards which 
accrue to people by virtue of their mem- 
bership in the system. In the former 
category would belong piece-rate incen- 
tives, Promotion for outstanding pet 
ormance, or any special recognition 
bestowed in acknowledgment of aiy 
ential contributions to organizationa 
functioning. In the category of system 
rewards would go fringe benefits, teere 
ational facilities, cost of living raises, 
across-the-board upgrading, job security 
save for those guilty of moral turpitude, 
pleasant working conditions. System re- 
wards differ, then, from individual re- 
wards in that they are not allocated on 
the basis of differentia] effort and 
performance but on the basis of mem- 
bership in the System. The major dif- 
ferentiation fop system rewards 38 


for twenty 
ment will of 
between ind 


years of service. Manage- 
ten overlook the distinction 
ividual and system rewards 
and will operate as if rewards adminis- 
tered across the board were the same in 
their effects as individual rewards. 
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Syste 
holding 1 rewards are more effective for 
tion e An within the organiza- 
izational Lae maximizing other organ- 
are distrib rhe a Since the rewards 
of tenure uted on the basis of length 
want to ee the system, people will 
Which be ies yah an attractive setup 
Over Tee: increasingly attractive 
the comp Again the limiting factor is 
traction see a with the relative at- 
increases TAB systems. As the system 
cing caii. attractions, other things 
ems of turn it should reduce its prob- 
times E DA In fact, it may some 
turnover wi the problem of too low 
tivated with too many poorly mo 
ment, people staying on until retire- 

Syst 
Be sc Ligne! will not, however, 
quantity : her quality of work or greater 
stay in aio the minimum required to 
ate given e organization. Since rewards 
Crs or mato Mie born to all mem- 
of their ifferentially to them in terms 
vated to TERN they are not moti- 
ards for o; more than meet the stand- 
erae wee ae in the system. It is 
he teary assumed that the liking for 
Wards gnc created by system Te 
ive effo TE to greater produc- 
Beneralizati within the system. Such 
Oa very ae motivation may occur 
2 reliable imited extent, but it is not 
gher basis for the expectation © 
Expect productivity. Management may 
1t has Pn pate from workers because 
Or some ed some special fringe benefit 
More RA recreational facility. bus 
Will fee] y outcome is that employees 
Shterprisen desirous of staying in 4” 
orking h with such advantages than 0 
Next ty arder for the company for the 
velve months. 


Ystem 

Ver, to rewards will do little, more- 

Rist R performance beyon 
ible €* 


line 
of duty, with two poss 
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ceptions. Si 
liking for apes may develop a 
Swi Traction: 
Led eanas be ia s of the organ- 
mood to reciprocat ANOLE favorable 
relations with their N co-operative 
ganizational goals. a ae or- 
E aS vide 
initiation of task-oriented cha the 
comes f cooperaHon 
rom some other sou 
wise, they may j rce. Other- 
, they may just be co-operative with 
respect to taking advantage of the sy: 
tem s attractions, such as the new Ad 
ing alley. Another possible aacaie 
of system rewards for activity supportive 
of organizational goals is the favorable 
climate of opinion for the system in the 
external environment to which the 
members contribute. It may be easier 
for a company to recruit personnel in a 
community in which their employees 


have talked about what a good place it 


is to work. 
Though th 
are to mainta 
not much above th 
to stay in the systen 
large differences between systems with 
respect to the quantity and quality of 
roduction as 4 function of system re- 
with substan- 


wards. An organization 

tially better wage rates and fringe 
benefits than its competitors may be 
able to set a higher level 0 
as a minimal requireme 
ers than the other firms 


f system rewards 
in the level of productivity 
e minimum required 
n, there still may be 


e effects 0} 


anization 
t effective in maxi- 


though they are dale 
g potential contributions of 
iduals within the 


mizing ™ sage 
jority of indivi 
They may account for 


system A 
fects upon 
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people in the system. They act indi- 
rectly in that their effect is to make 
people want to stay in the organization; 
to do so people must be willing to ac- 
cept the legitimately derived standards 
of role performance in that system. 
Hence, the direct mechanism for insur- 
ing performance is compliance with 
legitimacy, but the legal requirements 
of the organization will not hold mem. 
bers if their demands are too great with 
respect to the demands of other organ- 
izations. The mediating variable in ac- 
counting for organizational differences 
based upon system rewards is the rela- 
tive attractiveness of the system for the 
individual compared to other available 
systems in relation to the effort require- 
ments of the system. If the individual 
has the choice of a job with another 
company in the same community which 
requires a little more effort but offers 
much greater system rewards in the wa 
of wages and other benefits, he will in 
all probability take it, If, however, the 
igher requirements of the competing 
system are accompanied by very modest 


increases in system rewards, he will 
probably stay where he is, 


e have j 


the need t 


tive as competing systems which are 


of fringe benefit: 

s 
types across Systems undercuts i- 2 
vantages to any one g ch 


membership in it, though of course 
there are other advantages to permitting 
people to retain their investment in 
seniority when they move across sys- 
tems. 

Another condition which is impor- 
tant for the effective use of system re- 
wards is their uniform application for 
all members of the system or for major 
groupings within the system. People 
will perceive as inequitable distinctions 
in amounts of rewards which go to 
members by virtue of their membership 
in the system where such differences 
favor some groups over other groups: 
Management is frequently surprised by 
resentment of differential system TC 
wards when there has been no a 
sponding resentment of differentia 
individual rewards. One public utility, 
for example, inaugurated an attractive 
retirement system for its employees be- 
fore fringe benefits were the acceptable 
Pattern. Its employees were objectively 
much better off because of the new ben- 
efits and yet the most hated feature 
about the whole company was the rê 
tirement system, Employee complaints 
centered on two issues: years of employ, 
ment in the company before the age 0 
thirty did not count toward retirement 
pensions, and company officials coul 
retire on livable incomes because O 
their higher salaries, The employces felt 
intensely that if they were being re- 
Warded for service to the company it 
Was unfair to rule out years of servicé 

Cfore age thirty. This provision gave no 
recognition for the man who started for 
the company at age twenty compared tO 
the one who Started at age thirty. More 
over, the workers felt a lifetime of serv- 
Ice to the company should enable ther 
to retire on a livable income just as 1 
made this possible for company officials. 
The company house organ directed co” 
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sidera F 
ing ‘iia over a few years to show- 
fited from Tes the worker actually bene- 
case. On t he plan, as in fact was the 
Wide surve Te occasion of a company- 
to have a campaign was found 
mon EoiN 1 little cffcct. The most com- 
Patent a aint still focused about the 
tem. airness of the retirement sys- 
Th spe 
tem B ia point, then, is that sys- 
ince eee, have a logic of their own. 
their her Hie to people by virtue o 
in an or A ership or length of service 
ceived ea aration they will be per- 
Uniformly He Aaa if they are not 
eor aq ministered. The perception 
Members eenucation member is that all 
Organizati are equal in their access to 
Ces wil] ae benefits. Office employ- 
individuals be upset by differences in 
SPonsibilit reward for differences in Te- 
ON gives 4 If, however, thcir organiza- 
and sets a hem free meals in a cafeteria 
i aside a special dining room for 
i I] be 
differen culture we accept indi 
Not acce ne sla in income but we 4° 
“enship pi differences in classes of citi- 
lation oy © be a member of an organ- 
communis to be a citizen in that 
Mir me ty, and all citizens are equal in 
Which e penip rights. A university 
tights ma not extend the same tenure 
tis the same fringe benefits ac- 
teaching staff to its research 


Work 
. ers m 
Its hands ay have a morale problem on 


IN 
Tho UMENT AT: 
c INDIVIDUAL REWARDS 
Ta 


i te oma philosophy of the free- 
‘dividual system gives priori 
© quali reward system based upor 
Pal efon a d quantity of the individ- 
f TORAN contribution. This tyP¢ 
Oh: the: ean co operate effectively 
entrepreneur or even for the 


senna SS with considerable in- 
of its supporting environ- 

ment. It encounters great difficulti 
however, in its application t es 
vevos 3 o large or- 
ganizations which are in nature high 
interdependent co-operative st iy 
We shall examine these dificalties iu 
h th ulties in 
analyzing the conditions under which 
individual rewards of an instrume al 
character are effective. oi 
, Basically the monetary and recogni- 
tion rewards to the individual for his 
organizational performance are directed 
at a high level of quality and quantity 
of work. In other words, they can be 
applied most readily to obtain optimal 
role performance rather than to inno- 
vative and nonspecific organizational 
needs. They may also help to hold the 
individual in the organization, if he 
feels that his differential efforts are 
properly recognized. Nonetheless there 
is less generalization, or rubbing off, of 
aii instrumental individual reward to 
n might be 


love for the organization tha 
ation of- 


anticipated. If another organiz: 
idual rewards to a per- 


fers higher indiv: 
, his own insti have to 


apply to, 
functioning W 
role requireme 
of innovative 
out for recognition 4 
armed services, heroism 


of duty is the basis for 
i ut the everyday C0 
r 


orations, 


nts. Spec 


tions for 
: nes encourage 
jal rewards for employees’ 
e experience with sug- 


tems of this sort has not been 
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uniformly positive though under special 
conditions they have proved of value. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO EFFECTIVE 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL REWARDS 
If rewards such as pay incentives are to 
work as they are intended they must 
meet three primary conditions. (1) 
They must be clearly perceived as large 
enough in amount 

tional effort requir 


(2) They must be perceived as directly 


Ormance and 
‘omplishment, 
ed as equitable 
tem members 
receive them. 
some of the 
ards can work 
and yet be so 


for raising the quality and quantity of 
Production (McGregor, 1960). 

In terms of the first criterion many 
Companies have attempted incentive 
Pay without making the differential be- 
tween increased effort and increased re- 
ward proportional from the point of 
view of the worker, If he can double his 
pay by working at a considerably in- 
creased tempo, that is one thing. But if 
such increased expenditure means a pos- 
sible 10 per cent increase, that is an- 
other. Moreover, there is th 
among workers, and it 


tractive today will be maintained to- 
morrow. 

More significant, however, is the fact 
that a large-scale organization cages 
of many people engaging in similar an 
interdependent tasks. The work of any 
one man is highly dependent upon 
what his colleagues are doing. Hence 
individual Piece rates are difficult to 
apply on any equitable basis. Group A 
centives are more logical, but as the size 
of the interdependent group grows, w 
move toward system rather than towar 
individual rewards. Moreover, in larg 
scale production enterprises the a 
performance is controlled by the temp 
of the machines and their co-ordination- 
The speed of the worker on the eS he. 
bly line is not determined by his on 
cision but by the speed of the assem)!) 
line. An individual piece rate just gpr 
not accord with the systemic nature O 
the co-ordinated collectivity, Monia 
tional factors about the amount of ct 
to be expended on the job enter th 
picture not on the floor of the factory 
but during the Negotiations of the union 
and management about the manning ° 
a particular assembly line. Heads © 
corporations may believe in the philos- 
ophy of individual enterprise, but when 
they deal with Teward systems in their 
own organizations they become realia 
and accept the pragmatic notion of col 
lective rewards, f 

Since there iş such a high degree O 
collective interdependence among rank- 
and-file workers the attempts to usc 
individual rewards are often perceive 
as inequitable. Informal norms le ge 
to protect the group against effor 
which are seen as divisive or exploitive- 
Differential rates for subsystems ja 
the organization will be accepted muc 
more than invidious distinctions within 
the same subgrouping. Hence promo- 
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tion o i 
tent R may be the most po- 
employee „of individual reward. The 
to a diffe is rewarded by being moved 
better a category of workers on a 
ih oo Rees Some of the same 
o reward, aay of course, to this type 
ance is diff ince differential perform- 
type ope cult to assess in assembly- 
Dased u se promotion is often 
to com p n such criteria as conformity 
to aea requirements with respect 
ance of ance and absenteeism, observ- 
these S and seniority. None of 
Performance, are related to individual 
Motion is ce on the job. Moreovet, pro- 
cal ang greatly limited by the techni- 
Worker, professional education of the 
It i 

ganizations a of course, that many Or- 
tions, ace are not assembly-line opera” 
Condition even for those which are, the 
to the ni described here do not apply 
Aotors aed echelons. Thus Genera 
Vidual rey, ollow a policy of high indi- 
ased upo ards to division managers 
Biven divisic the profits achieved by a 
he AS A university can increase 
's staf b of research productivity of 
Sentia] Be making publication the es- 
etal, wh erion for promotion. In gen- 
Petformance assessment of individual 
asis of the is feasible and where the 
Strument: iF reward system is clear, in- 

mental individual rewards ca? play 


an in 
-. po ; ss: 
tivity, portant part in raising produc- 


i 


INTRIN 
he Ba JOB SATISFACTION 

Uctivit ivational pathway to high pro- 
can a and to high-quality production 
Ment eo through the develop- 
Man wh intrinsic job satisfaction. The 
delights s, finds the type of work he 
Not wor in doing is the man who wil 
requires | about the fact that the role 

a given amount of production 
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of a certain quality i i i 
accrue from ban rae a 
expression of his own abilities en i 
exercise of his own decision “Cr a 
manship was the old term A e 
the skilled performer who was hi a a 
intrinsic job satisfaction. This z of 
erformer is not the clock ee i 
the shoddy performer. On es a 
hand, such a person is not atin ily 
tied to a given organization. As a oy 
carpenter or a good mechanic, it ee 
matter little to him where he does ae 
rovided that he is given ample o : 
do the kind of job he a 
ng. He may, morcover, 
to organizational goals 
fic role. 


ortunity to 
interested in doi 
contribute little 
beyond his speci 


pITIONS CONDUCIVE TO AROUSAL OF 
JOB SATISFACTION 

ob satisfaction or identifi- 
the work is to be aroused 
then the job itself must 
ariety, sufficient com- 
challenge, and suff- 
he abilities of the 


CON 
INTRINSIC 
If intrinsic j 
cation with 
and maximized, 
provide sufficient V 
lexity, sufficient 
cient skill to engage t 
worker. If there is one confirmed finding 
in all the studies of worker morale and 
satisfaction, correlation between 


the variety and c job and 
the gratifications 


ers (Morse, 1953) 
eople who do no 


people seek more resp 
skill-demanding jobs than they 
and as they are able to attain these more 
demanding jobs, they become happier 
and better adjusted. Obviously, the con- 
dition for securing higher mo i 

to produce, and to produce quality 
work, necessitates changes in organiza- 
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tional structure—specifically job en- 
largement rather than job fractionation. 
And yet the tendency in large-scale 
organizations is toward increasing spe- 
cialization and routinization of jobs. 
Workers would be better motivated 
toward higher individual production 
and toward better quality work if we 
discarded the assembly line and moved 
toward the craftsmanlike operations of 
the old Rolls Royce type of production. 
Industry has demonstrated, however, 
that it is more efficient to produce via 
assembly-line methods with lowered 
motivation and job satisfaction than 
with highly motivated craftsmen with 
a large area of responsibility in turning 
out their part of the total product. The 
preferred path to the attainment of pro- 
duction goals in turning out cars or 
other mass physical products is, then, 
the path of organizational controls and 
not the path of internalized motivation. 
The quality of production may suffer 
somewhat, but it is stil] cheaper to buy 
several mass-produced cars, allowing for 
programming for obsolescence, than it 


is to buy a single quality product like 
the Rolls Royce. 


In the production of 


physical objects 
intended for mass co 


nsumption, the 
urnish the best 


apply to service 
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high identification with their jobs. Jobs 
cannot profitably be fractionated rI 
far and standardized and es 
to a rigorous time schedule in a se wanes 
laboratory, in a medical clinic, hs 
educational institution, or in a ee ee 
In addition to the recognition of a 
inapplicability of organizational doped 
of the factory and the army to all “tl 
ganizations, it is also true that not + 
factory operations can be left to ane 
tutional controls without regard to ay 
motivations of employees. It frequen 
happens that job fractionation can on 
Pushed to the point of diminishing A 
turns even in industry. The success fs 
the Tavistock workers in raising produ h 
tivity in the British coal mines saat 
job enlargement was due to the se 
that the specialization of Amen 
long-wall methods of coal TRUNA 
not yield adequate returns when apP. ae 
to the difficult and variable conditio 
under which British miners hat e 
Operate (Trist & Bamforth, 1951); rd 
question of whether to move towa a3 
greater specialization and standardi?4 
tion in an industrial operation fs 
Whether to move in the opposite dire 
tion is generally an empirical one t° 
answered by research. One 
thumb can be applied, however. I rd- 
job can be so simplified and standa to 
ized that it js readily convertible ‘a 
automated machines, then the directio - 
to take is that of further institution , 
ization until automation is possible- re- 
owever, the over-all performere er: 
quires complex judgment, the di aye Ë 
tial weighing of factors which are e 
markedly identifiable, or creativity: “a 
the human mind is a far superio" 
strument to the computer. ion 
The paradox js ther aliere automati e 
is feasible, it can actually increase - 
motivational] potential among the 
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ee A on the job after 
e 7 ann and Hoffman 
dion a rik their study of 
PA an electric power plant 
iming jobs for workers can 


© more j 
Te oer 
Teer aa that there can be 
that p ahon amon ; 
at the ehna g colleagues, and 


cls brings i tion of supervisory lev- 
Organization 7 top and bottom of the 
oser togethe 
Ti 
INTE 
ERNALIZ 
we OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
AND VALUES : 
A ine hy Motivation associated 
“ation has Xpression and _self-identifi- 
teiaa aE potentialities for the 
ems and En of the goals of subsys 
of the : ee 
a A oR oa total system, and thus 
Scribe sp ation of behavior not pre- 
Patter, > SPecific roles. Where this 


T Objectives as part of thcir 
ns They identify not 
i € haven bi ization as a safe and se- 
he intern: nt with its major purposes. 
biectives nalization of organizational 
Upper eck 'S generally confined to the 

shes or to the officer per- 
s into tea organizations it 
1N fact MAES of the rank-and-file, 
S a core E voluntary organizations 
8cnerally Y dedicated people—who 
ols. eferred to as the dedicated 


n 
Person 
l 


. Ow t > 

tion, ti Internalization of organiza- 
S of ie not as common as two 
or first has t Partial internalization. 
tn ational o do with some general 
mate to th Purposes which are not 
iea have A Sai Mizana A scientist 
he tch values crnalized some of the re- 
wheat Yy of o: his profession but not 
fee he is le specific institution to 
Ww YS in ¢ attached. As long as he 
el] hat institive: 8 
stitution, he may be a 


Motiy, 
“ated worker. But he may find 


it just as casy to work for the things he 
believes in in another institution. There 
is not the same set of alternative organ- 
izations open to liberals who are politi- 
cal activists and who are part of the 
core of dedicated damn fools in the 
Democratic party. They have no other 
place to go, so they find some way of 
rationalizing the party’s deviation from 
their liberal ideals. ` 

i A second type of partial internaliza- 
tion concerns the values and goals of 
a subsystem of the organization. It is 
often easicr for the person to take over 
the values of his own unit. We may be 
attached to our own department in a 
university more than to the goals of the 
university as a whole. 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO 
INTERNALIZATION OF SYSTEM GOALS 

Internalization of organization objectives 
can come about through the utilization 
of the socialization process in childhood 
or through the adult socialization which 
takes place in the organization itself. In 
the first instance, the selective process, 
cither by the person or the organization, 
matches the personality with the sys- 
tem. A youngster growing up in the 
tradition of one of the military services 
may have always thought of himself as 
an Air Force officer. Similarly, the cru- 
sader for civil liberties and the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union find one an- 


other. 
The adult socialization process in the 


organization can build upon the per 
sonal values of its members and inte- 
grate them about an attractive model 
of its ideals. People can thus identify 
with the organizational mission. If the 
task of an organization has emotional 
significance, the organization enjoys an 
advantage in the creation of an attrac- 
tive image. If the task is attended by 
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hazard, as in the tracking down of 
criminals by the FBI, or of high ad- 
venture, as in the early days of flying, 
or of high service to humanity, as in a 
cancer research unit, it is not difficult to 
develop a convincing model of the or- 
ganization’s mission. 


The imaginative leader can also hel 


l ion of its mission. The 
police force entrusted with the routine 


and dirty business of law enforcement 


ps and “‘flatfeet’”’ 
eeing themselves 
as a corps of professional officers de- 


ice. Reality factors limit the innovative 
the glorification of 
Occupational groups, 
however, Constantly strive to achieve a 
more attractive picture of themselves, as 
in the instances of press agents who 
have become public relations specialists 
or undertakers who have become mor- 
ticians, 

Internalization of subgroup norms 
can come about through identification 
with fellow group members who share 
the same common fate. People take 
over the values of their group because 
they identify with their own kind and 
see themselves as good group members, 
they model 


S in terms 
of group norms. This subgroup identif- 
cation can work for organizational objec- 


nt between 


_ 


s 
important decisions about group a 
tives; (2) contributing to group, 3 
formance in a significant way: PAA 
sharing in the rewards of group pn 
plishment. When these three ~ 
tions are met, the individual can ams 
the group as his, for he in fac 
helped to make it. 


SOCIAI. SATISFACTIONS FROM 
PRIMARY-GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 
Human beings are social nee 
cannot exist in physical or pane ap 
isolation. The stimulation, Y erive 
proval, and the support they com 
from interacting with one ae o 
prise one of the most potent Sd affil- 
motivation. Strictly speaking, suc f 
iative motivation is another ee 
instrumental-reward-secking, but feat 
of its qualitative aspects are suffic stem 
different from the instrumental 7 < 
and individual rewards previous Y jon: 
scribed to warrant separate discus i 

The desire to be part of a gro P je 
itself will do no more than hold Paton 
in the system. The studies P e 
Mayo and his colleagues during hich 
War II showed that work groups tisfaC’ 
Provided their members social satis ess 
tions had less absenteeism ME agr 
cohesive work groups (Mayo viagartel 
bard, 1944). Mann and Bau cin? 
(1953) corroborated these AmE j 
study of the Detroit Edison Co nor 3 
With respect to role pee ait 
over, Seashore (1954) has demons work 
that identification with one’s yerage 
group can make for either eat 4 
or below-average productivity rticula? 
ing upon the norms of the Pe nigh!” 
group. In the Seashore study age ow 
cohesive groups, compared to extreme 
cohesive groups, moved to either ductiO 
in being above or below the pro 
standards for the company. 


Js and 
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Oth ; 
gh de have demonstrated that 
tant sogioen group can provide impor- 
Members oe opal satisfactions for the 
orientation can also detract from task 
ave such (Bass, 1960). Members can 
with one a pleasant time interacting 
Work. another that they neglect their 
able jg ay the critical mediating vari- 
Ne character of the values and 


norms of the group. The affiliative mo- 
tive can lead to innovative and co-oper- 
ative behavior, but often this pt 
the form of protecting the group rather 
than maximizing organizational objec- 
tives. So the major question in dealin 
with the affiliative motive is how this 
motive can be harnessed to organiza- 
tional goals. 
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Systems of organization 
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An 

Y ent 
a CTprise 

Stem prise may be scen as an open 


Ane Moy aaa has characteristics in 
aa Open — a biological organism. 
me y oe exists, and can only 
fon Onment rene materials with its 

™s then, t imports materials, trans- 
Processes u by means of conversion 


u » CO 

bi cae some of the prod- 

inet and crsion for internal mainte- 
direeyy, | .C*Ports the rest. Directly oF 


fy Yo it öx 
5 tthe isk anges its outputs for 
a €s to ii including further re- 
the T ct itself. These import- 
a erpri Port processes are the work 
ig ome flake has to do if it is to live. 
food: ar of a biological organism 
SS is th Corresponding conversion 
the energy oe transformation of food 
fe Energy m waste matter. Some of 

e et use ; . 

AGE Supplice ised up in procuring 
S of food, some in fight- 


A 
e 
E. j ted from 


il 
er and the Publisher. 


s: A 
ystems of Organisation, London: Tavistoc 


ing, or in securing shelter from hostile 
forces in the environment, some in the 
functioning and growth of the system 
itself, and some in reproductive activ- 
In the same way, 4 joint stock 
company imports capital through the 
sale of shares or the raising of loans, 
converts the capital into income by 
investment in commercial and industrial 
ises, uses some of the results to 
maintain itself and to grow, and exports 
the remainder in the form of dividends 
and taxes. A manufacturing enterprise 
imports Taw matcrials, converts them 
into products, and sells the products. 
From its returns on the sale it acquires 
aterials, maintains and de- 
, and satisfies the 
d the resources to 


ities. 


enterpris 


more raw m 
velops the enterprise 
investors who provide! 
sct it up- 


Other kinds of enterprise have differ- 


k Publications. 1967, with permission of 
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ent intakes and different conversion 
processes, and the returns thiey obtain 
from the environment in exchange for 
their outputs take different forms. An 
educational enterprise, for example, im- 
ports students, teaches them and pro- 
vides them with opportunities to learn; 
it exports ex-students who have either 
acquired some qualification or failed. 
The proportion that qualifies and the 
standard the individuals are perceived to 
have attained determine the extent to 
which the environment provides stu- 
dents and resources to maintain the 
enterprise. In a learned society the 
primary pay-off may not be expressible 
in monetary terms or in terms of secur- 
ing further material or human intakes 
but rather in Prestige and self-esteem. 
Such pay-offs, however, are important 
for educational enterprises and may not 


be unimportant for profit-making enter. 
prises as well, 


THE PROCESSES AND 
AN ENTERPRISE 
An enterprise re] 


ACTIVITIES OF 


ates to its environment 
through a variety of import-conversion- 
export Processes, which require a cor- 
Tesponding variety of activities. A manu- 
facturing company, as we have said, 
imports raw materials, converts them 
acquires a pay-off 
ducts. But it ‘also 
rains them, assigns 
oner or later exports 
>» Tetirement, or dis- 


them to jobs, and so 
them by Tesignation 
missal. Tt 'mports and consumes stores 
and power. It also collects intelligence 
about its market and its competitors, 
analyzes this information, makes deci- 
sions about design, quantity, quality, 
and price of products, and issues com- 
munications of different kinds as a 
result of the decisions taken. 

In the analysis of an enterprise, or of 


a unit within an enterprise, we TOSES 
the term operating activities for those 
activities that directly contribute to the 
import, conversion, and export processes 
which define the nature of the enterprise 
or unit and differentiate it from other 
enterprises or units. Thus in a shoc 
manufacturing comp À 
activities are those that procure the 
leather and other Taw materials, convert 
these materials into shoes, and sell and 
dispatch the shocs to customers. snl 
larly, in an airline the operating activi 
ties are those that directly conte 
to the process of transforming pi 
travellers into ticketed passengers ang 
of transporting these passengers from T 
departure point to a destination. 
the unit of analysis is an accounts de- 
partment, then the operating i seni 
will be those through which the rclevam 
data are acquired, processed, and e 
ported in the form of invoices, cheques: 
cost reports, payrolls, and accounts ° 
various kinds, : 
Besides Operating activities, two other 
types of activity may be identified: 
maintenance and regulation. l 
Maintenance activities procure anc 
replenish the resources that produce op: 
crating activities. Thus not only mo 
purchase, maintenance, and overhaul © 
machinery, but also the Teenie 
induction, training, and motivation © 
employees come under this heading. 
Regulatory activities relate operating 
activities to each other, maintenance 
activities to Operating activities, and sat 
internal activities of the enterprise 
unit) to its environment. spt 
Maintenance and regulatory activit! 3 
can themselves be analysed in paR 
Conversion-export terms. In se oe 
activities, for example, the intake is iis 
formation about the process being Ta 
lated, the conversion process is the ¢¢ 


ras 
any the operating 
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Paris 

ae i data against objectives or 
pul dhe fe inp bine and the out- 
(ontot te rene to stop or to modify 
oF the do stop or modify) the process. 
the a to accept or to reject 
ection ne Similarly, to take the se- 
as an pote at for new employees 
import fowl of a maintenance process. 
conversion sues procure an applicant. 
through y ent ities apply the procedure 
select or is lich comes the decision to 
place the o ee and export activities 
tre mey employee or dispose of 

jected applicant. 


SYST 
aes OROIT 
o; seth of activities is that complex 
plete ee which is required to com- 
intake into process of transforming an 
task 5 Si T a 
Plus the a D is a system © 
"equired tuman and physical re 
> There boc perfor the activities. 
Mplics aa: system,” as we use it here, 
he Pathe each component activity © 
o atleast. is interdependent in respect 
the same Nene of the other activitics © 
a whole ce and that the system as 
imited identifiable as being in certain, 
ated syste, respects independent of re- 
` Systems. 
Separated system has a boundary which 
sakes cro it from its environment. In- 
iecteg E ss this boundary and are sub- 
lea, evry processes within it. 
ore, ae done by the syste™ is there- 
c diffe east potentially, measurable by 
Outputs rence between its intakes and its 
output 5 measurable difference between 
imply 4 and intake does not of itself 
the į lat the boundary so identified is 
For Oundary of a system of activities. 
line SE in an automatic transfer 
| Component passes through a suc- 


f activities 
sources 


cession of machi “g 
poem f Peary J of which 
put/input ratio of which me mod 
ured: vet the machines are p ee 
nected that all cither operate oe 
or stop together. Even if ie 
devices are introduced between : a 
machines, the output/input ratio that i 
significant is that of the whole line x 
system boundary implies a discontinuity 
\Ve make the hypothesis that the ais 
continuity at the boundary constitutes a 
differentiation of technologv, territory 
or time, or of some combination of 
these (Miller, 1959): 
In a simple system there are no in- 
ternal system boundaries cither between 
one operating activity and another or 


between operating activities on the one 
hand and maintenance and regulatory 
activities on the other. A complex system 
contains such internal boundaries. In 
a large complex system there may be 
several orders of differentiation: major 
operating systems themselves being dif- 
ferentiated into pounded sub-systems, 
hich in their turn may also be differ- 
and so on U 


ntil simple undiffer- 
stems are reached. 


terprises have the character- 
systems: they include 
tifiable sub-systems of 


activities through which the various 
processes of the enterprise are carried 
These constituent systems, like 
the enterprise as a whole, are open svs- 
s which acquire intakes form the en- 
nt, transform them, and export 
lts. Thus one department in a 
turing process may have as its 
part-processed products which 
tputs of departments preced- 
ing it in the process. In its turn, it 
exports to succeeding departments the 
same products at a later stage in manu- 
facture. The total enterprise is therefore 


wl 
entiated, 
entiated sy 

Most en 
istics of complex 
a number of iden 


out. 


tem. 
yironme 
the resu 
manufac 
intakes 

are the ou 
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a significant part of the environment 
for its component systems of activity. 
When maintenance activities are car- 
ried out in differentiated component sys- 
tems of an enterprise they too can be 
treated as systems of activity with their 
own operating activities and related 
maintenance and regulatory activities, 


MONITORING AND BOUNDARY 
CONTROL ACTIVITIES 
What distinguishes a system from an 
aggregate of activities and preserves its 
boundary is the existence of regulation, 
Regulation relates activities to through- 
put, ordering them in such a way as to 
ensure that the process is accomplished 
and that the different import-conversion- 
export processes of the system as a whole 
are related to the environment. 
Most processes are in some measure 
“self-regulating” in the sense that the 
nature or structure of the process im- 
poses disciplines and constraints on the 
associated system of activities, Thus a 
given operation that is part of a series of 
operations is “regulated” by Preceding 


and succeeding operations, Similarly, in 
parts of the c stry, once 
chemicals hay i 
flow 


systems of actiy 
atory activity ca 
oring 


ities 
n be 


and boundary 
control. $ 


Whenever an operating activity is 
stopped, for however short a time, to 
check that it is achieving its Purpose, a 
regulatory activity is introduced: operat- 
Ing activity check resumption of operat- 
ing activity. Thus when a carpenter, 


sawing a piece of wood, pauses to make 
sure that his cut is in the right direction, 
he is changing his activity from opera- 
tion to regulation. An example of a less 
perceptible change of activity occurs in 
the task of a salesman. In his transac- 
tions with a potential customer the 
salesman is carrying out a regulatory ac- 
tivity whenever he monitors what he 
has said already, assesses what effect this 
has had on the customer, and on this 
basis decides whether to continue the 
same approach or to adopt a different 
mode of attack. We use the term 
monitoring to refer to such intra-svstem 
regulatory activities, which are different 
in kind from, and not directly related 
to, the controls activated at the bound- 
aries of the system, 

Regulatory activities that relate a 
system of activities to its environment 
occur at the boundary of the system and 
the environment and control the import 
and export transactions across it, Bound- 
aty regulation js therefore external to 
the Operating activities of the system. 
The important implication is that the 
boundary round a system of activities 15 
not simply a line but a region with two 
boundaries, one between the internal 
activities of the System and the region 
of regulation, and a second between 
the region of regulation and the environ 
ment. For this form of regulation ue 
Use the term boundary control function: 


Task priorities an 
We have said th 
be considered 
exists, and only 


d constraints 

at any enterprise may 
as, an open system, that 
‘can exist, by exchanging 


1 At this point in 
in detail bounda 
toring activities, 
individuals, 
tions —Eds. 


the text the authors discus’ 
ry Control functions and mO of 
» relating these to analyse bs 
8roups and inter-group trans? 
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materi: . : 

a ana its environment. It im- 
ports oT converts them, and ex- 
enäblė a of the results. Its outputs 
Ae aoa a acquire more intakes, and 
the Seat = giana e process is 
ve. Tre 3 ne enterprise has to do to 
den a of any enterprise can be 
foe asta ne most general way, there- 
intakes hae a pay-off by converting 
pay-off ais outputs—the minimum 
death. ing the postponement of 
Wea ates simple enterprise 
outputs wn, have multiple intakes and 
taske. Nace hence perform multiple 
Mdniea a correspond to the operating, 
we hive ke and regulatory activities 
at any ie ae We postulate that 
primary $ a time an enterprise has a 
toimik isk—the task that it must per 

if it is to survive. 


S, as we 


THE 

nE CONCE 

ie. NCEPT OF THE PRIMARY TASK 

The primary task is essentially a heuris- 
to explore 


tic 
the ordea which allows us 
of conten of multiple activities (and 
these neste systems of activity where 
struct an w It makes it possible to con- 
tional is compare different organiza- 
different cs of an enterprise based on 
and to oon initions of its primary task; 
erent mpare the organizations of dif- 
dieren eee with the same or 
of the Rpm ary tasks. The definition 
inant oe task determines the dom- 
and f_mpmbcnmersa es system, 
Mainte operating, as distinct from the 
t toner and regulatory, activities. 
hence a es the resources required and 
Stituent etermines the priorities of con- 

Gas systems. 

SOR Aa aa of this is th 
Which a conflict between the way } 
Primary constituent system defines its 
ae and the way 1? which the 
inate system defines it. For ex 


at there 
in 


ample, the i 

itt ee SS EAE defined primary 
e a a E might be 
product; from the ate sr! a particular 
terprise, however, a eos Ni o ae a 
be secured by limiting heute ge 
this department and increasi ontpur of 
another, or even by Raae T that gf 
different kind of output el coat ibe 
its resources accordingly. On a rile 
scale, the definition of the primar eel 
of medical services as to save life og 
in developing and overcrowded Hany 
ad to tragic consequences at a 
sustain the inevitably 
ion—food, housing, 
s—is not also made 


tries, le 
what is required to 
increased populati 
and other resource 
available. 
Similarly, 
of the primary 


environmental definitions 
task of an enterprise may 
differ from and impose constraints on 
its own definition. A community, for 
example, may define the primary task of 
the largest company in the district as 


that of providing essential employment 
l population. Such a defini- 


for the loca 
tion may contradict the policy of the 
which, to improve perform- 


company, 
ance of the primary 
its own managemen 
manufacturin 


task as defined by 


ductio 
reduced labour force. 


In most industries, however, the gen- 


“public” definition of the identity 
urpose of an institution assigns 


and P nat c 
long-term priority to a particular task 
and hence toa particular import-conver- 


sion-export system. Thus an educational 
enterprise must export some trained stu- 
dents and a manufacturing enterprise 
must produce some goods: and unless 
they secure such a return from their a 
7 t 

puts that thev are able to procure f 
intakes—of students and tesh 
and of raw ma 


eral 
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terials, respectively—they cannot sur- 
vive. 

But tasks that are in the long-term 
ancillary to the primary task may tem- 
porarily become primary. For example, 
in a factory, the production system that 
converts raw materials into finished 
products has long-term priority, and the 
primary task is the conversion of raw 
materials into products. But if the ma- 
chinery breaks down the primary task 
of the conversion system shifts from 
producing goods to repairing machines, 
The maintenance system of activities 
(which “imports” malfunctioning ma- 
chinery and spare parts and “exports” 
Tepaired machinery) has Priority. 
larly, an educational institution’s pri- 
mary task is jeopardized if it cannot 
Procure staff, so that at certain times the 
primary task may shift from education 
to recruitment. 

In the analysis of organization, the 
primary task often has to be inferred 
from the behaviour of 
tems of activity, 
by which their pe 
One may then 


Simi- 


the various sys- 
and from the criteria 
tformance is regulated. 


be able to make such 
statements as: “This enterprise is be- 


having as if its Primary task were . , arn 
or: “This part of the enterprise is be- 
having as if the prim 
whole were., » 


xplicit state- 
the enterprise 


and of its parts about their definitions 


of the primary task. 
The primary task is not a Normative 
concept. We do not say that every en. 
terprise must have a primary task or 
even that it must define its primary task: 
we put forward the Proposition that 
every enterprise, or part of it, has, at 
any given moment, one task which is 
-. What we also say, however, į; 
primary . ate appraisal of 
that, if. through inadequa 


internal resources and external forces, 
the leaders of an enterprise define the 
primary task in an inappropriate way, or 
the members—leaders and followers 
alike—do not agree on their definition, 
then the survival of the enterprise will 
be jeopardized. Moreover, if organiza- 
tion is regarded primarily as an instru- 
ment for task performance, we can add 
that, without adequate task definition, 
disorganization must occur.2 


Organizational model-building 


Organization is the patterning of activi- 
ties through which the primary task of 
the enterprise is performed. Thus the 
optimum form of Organization is that 
which best fits the requirements of pri- 
mary task performance. But the organi- 
zational form must also take account of 
the human and physical, scientific and 
technical resources available for task pet 
formance, and of the human, political, 
economic, and social constraints on both 
definition and performance, . 
Our starting-point, then, is a defini- 
tion of the primary task for the perform- 
ance of which the organization is re- 
quired. To build an appropriate organi- 
zational model this definition should be 
Precise. However, we have to recognize 
that the gradual course of enterprise 
growth may lead to imprecision. Thus 
in a textile company that has diversified 
and now produces chemicals as well, 
one definition of the primary task could 
be, “to make a Profit from producing 
and selling textiles and chemicals.” But 
an alternative definition could be, “to 
make a profit from investing in a variety 
of manufacturing and selling opera- 


? Omitted here are discussions of some aspects 
of temporary shifts in the Primary task, the 
ordering of task priorities, and the constraining 
effects upon task performance of various °F 
ganizational resources. —Eqs_ 
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tions.” In the second definition, textile 
and chemical operations would be cur- 
Tent examples. 


DISCONTINUITIES IN THE 

DOMINANT PROCESS 

The primary task identifies the domi- 
nant import-conversion-export process. 
In the first example just quoted, the 
first definition implies a dual through- 
put of textiles and chemicals in first- 
order constituent systems. The second, 
on the other hand, defines the overall 
enterprise as a holding company with a 
throughput of money, and the textile 
and chemical operations become the 


tasks of second-order constituent “sub- 
enterprises.” 


The dominant process in turn identi- 
fies the nature of intakes, the activities 
Tequired to convert these into, and dis- 
Pose of, outputs, and the human and 
Physical resources needed to provide or 
facilitate these activities. 

The next step is to discover the dis- 
Continuities in the process which mark 
the boundaries of systems of activity. 

¢veral orders of differentiation may be 
entailed in a large enterprise. To take 
again the example of a textile-cum-chem- 
ical manufacturing company, prima facie 


six constituent operating systems of ac- 
tivity can be identifed. ‘They ate shown 
in Figure 1. 

This framework offers the possibility 
of two technological differentiations: 
one between chemicals and textiles 
(with a second-order differentiation be- 
tween purchasing, manufacturing, and 
marketing), as shown in Figure a the 
other between purchasing, manufactur- 


ing, and marketing (with a second-order 
differentiation between chemicals 


‘ and 
textiles), as shown in Figure 3 Again 
t 1 3. Ag: 

it would be possible to conceive “of a 


first-order differentiation into a com- 
bined purchasing system (with a second- 
order differentiation between chemicals 
and textiles), two separate manufactur. 
ing systems, and a combined marketing 
system, as shown in Figure 4 Factors 
such as the overlap between the two 
markets, the size of the investment in 
raw matcrials, similarities between these 
materials, the care with which they have 
to be stored, and the location of the 
factories will usually point towards one 
or another kind of differentiation. 

The types of control that are required 
provide a means of judging the cfi- 
ciency of the solution. A system bound- 
ary, as we have seen, implies a boundary 


in - 
takes eS chemical chemical outpu 
i in marketin 
purchasing manufacturing g 


textile textile textile 
raw materials manufacturing marketing 
purchasing 


Figure 1. Six constituent syst 


ems of a textile and chemical enterprise. 
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first-order chemical system 


second-order second-order 
purchasing manufacturing 


second-order 
marketing 


first-order textile system 


second-order 
Purchasing 


second-order 
manufacturing 


second-order 
marketing 


Figure 2. First-order chemicals and textiles. 


first-order 
purchasing 


second-order 
chemicals 


first-order 


! first-order 
manufacturing 


marketing 


second-order 


; second-order 
chemicals 


chemicals 


second-order 
textiles 


second-order 


- second-order 
textiles 


textiles 


Figure 3. First-order purchasing, manufacturing, and marketing. 


posed at a point of a boundary is im. of efficiency for task systems.) If the dis- 

e a TEO] i continuity js slight, a more sec 
apparatus of regulation will be require j 
first, to preserve the differentiation Þe 


* ” o 
: Pause” to tween the two systems, and, second, t 
check previous performance, More eff- Secure co-ordination between them. 


cient. (The interacting development of there is no discontinuity there can be nO 
operational research techniques and of control Tegion, and hence no bounce? 
computer technology has 1Mproved the control function, And, without boun 
tools available for logical systems analy- ary controls, there can be no realisti 
sis and for the determination of criteria way of determining what is inside an 


and, because there will be a ‘ 
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first-order 
purchasing 


second-order 
chemicals 


second-order 
textiles 


Figure 4. Mixed di 


bien In practice, however, an 
draws pte boundary may have to be 
continuit R point where there is no dis- 
ehani y because existing regulatory 
the won cannot span the system 
Ories A ie of control of classical the- 
tant to organization); but it is impor- 
is deter recognize that such a boundary 
fy mied by constraints, and not by 
Pe a a It is the result of 
erenti mise, not of activity system dif- 
ation. 

ae the delineation of the bound- 
ture of A ged systems and of the na- 
ACtivitie s regulatory and maintenance 
S required, we can now set up a 


Mod 
el organizati à ia 
ance, ganization for task perfort 


MANAGING SYSTEMS 
ei complex enterprise is differen- 
Used a constituent systems We have 
those ne term operating systems for 
the Systems of activity through which 
None ee import-conversion-cxPort 
erentiati accomplished. With such dif- 
Ships } ion, regulation of the relation- 
between the constituent systems 


first-order 
chemicals 


manufacturing 


first-order 
textiles 


manufacturing 


first-order 
marketing 


chemicals 
and 
textiles 


mensions of differ entiation. 


and between the whole enterprise and 
its environment, cannot be contained 
in any one constituent system, and a 
system external to the operating systems 
is required. This we have called the 
managing system (Rice & Trist, 1952; 
Rice, 1958, 1963). It is this system that 
provides the regulatory and maintenance 
activities to keep the operating systems 
going. Where regulation and mainte- 
nance are differentiated as discrete activ- 
ity systems, they will thus be contained 
in the managing system. If a first-order 
operating system is differentiated into 
second-order systems, then they too will 
need regulation and maintenance, and 
a second-order managing system will be 
required which, in its turn, may contain 
differentiated systems for regulation and 


maintenance.* 


ACTIVITIES, ROLES, AND ORGANIZATION 

Most systems of activity include some 
human activities; some systems depend 
entirely on human resources. When an 


3 More detailed consideration of the 

i A ordering of 
systems will be found in th st go 
Eds. e original source, — 
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Figure 2. First-order chemicals and textiles. 
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-order Purchasing, manufacturing, 
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chemicals 
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and marketing. 


of efficiency for task systems.) If the dis- 
continuity is slight, a more elaborate 
apparatus of regulation will be require? 
first, to preserve the differentiation b& 
tween the two systems, and, second, = 
secure co-ordination between them. 

there is no discontinuity there can be ai 
control region, and hence no bounda 
control function. And, without Loan 
ary controls, there can be no ae 
way of determining what is inside 4 


SYSTEMS OF ORGANIZATION 
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second-order 
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Figure 4. Mixed di 


What í 
AE ae In practice, however, an 
drawn at prie boundary may have to be 
Continuity ee where there is no dis- 
Mechanism because existing regulatory 
the “spa s cannot span the system 

Orics oe of control” of classical the- 
tant to sie igs but it is impor 
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entiation. 


and between the whole enterprise and 
its environment, cannot be contained 
in any one constituent system, and a 
system external to the operating systems 
is required. This we have called the 
ging system (Rice & Trist, 1952: 
). It is this system that 
provides the regulatory and maintenance 
activities to keep the operating systems 
oing. Where regulation and mainte- 
differentiated as discrete activ- 
will thus be containe 
f a first-order 


mand, 
Rice, 1958, 1963 


nance are 
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second-order Sy’ 
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a second-order mani be 
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enterprise imports human resources, it 
is inevitably taking on more than the 
specific activities it requires of them. 
Without human creativity enterprises 
could not exist. One of the strengths 
of a human group is its capacity to turn 
itself into many different kinds of ac- 
tivity system in pursuit of different 
tasks. At one moment its task may be 
to design a strategy; at another, to exe- 
cute it. It may then monitor its per- 
formance, remuster, procure reinforce- 
ments, and execute a fresh strategy. But 
this very adaptability can, as we have 
shown, be a major constraint in an enter- 
prise in which the contribution required 
by an activity system from individual 
or group is limited and specific. 

We have used the term role to refer 
to the activities that the individual 
contributes to a particular activity sys- 
tem and to the interrelations involved 
in carrying out those activities, Thus the 
tole of a machine operator may require 
him to receive material from a Preceding 
operator, to monitor the performance 
of the machine (a regulatory activity), 
to pass material to a succeeding operator, 
and also to accept instructions from a 


foreman affecting the rate and quality 
of output. 


0 YS predetermine the 
thelial role-sets. These are never- 

“ess highly relevant to its effective- 
ness, 


Management of an enter 


therefore, four kinds of b 
trol: 


Prise requires, 
oundary con- 


i regulation of task-system boundaries 
(i.e. regulation of the enterprise as 
a whole as an ™MPort-conversion-ex- 


port system, and regulation of con- 
stituent systems of activity); 

ii. regulation of sentient-group bound- 
aries (ic. the boundaries of the 
groupings to which people belong 
either directly through their roles in 
systems of activity, or indirectly 
through their role-sets) : 

iii. regulation of organizational bound- 
aries; 

iv. regulation of the relation between 


task, sentient, and organizational 
boundaries, 


Task, organizational, and sentient 
boundaries may coincide. Indeed, they 
must coincide to some extent at the 
boundary of the enterprise if it is to 
continue to exist, The enterprise may 
also be differentiated into parts, which 
are similarly defined by coinciding 
boundaries. But there are dangers 17 
such coincidence, 

One danger is th 


a 
at the members of 
group m 


ay so invest in their identity 
as a group that they will defend a” 
obsolescent task system from which they 
derive membership. We can now add 
the Possibility that the identification © 
change in task-system boundaries, and 
even the identification of the boundaries 
themselves, can be made difficult by the 
existence of group boundaries that are 
Strongly defended. The representative 
who identifies more with his custome! 
than with his own company, the poli- 
tician who identifies more with his parti 
than with his constituents, are not u 
familiar figures. 

n general, we can sav that, without 
adequate boundary definitions for ae 
tivity Systems and groups, organiza tion 
boundaries are dificult to define a 
frontier skirmishing is inevitable. It + 
pethaps a Major paradox of modern co™ 
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Plex ente . 

boidar S that the more certainly 

easily forn ee be located, the more 

Can be eon communication systems 

is adequate lished, Unless a boundary 
ately located, different people 


will draw it in different place: 

hence there will be A ie es 
inside and outside. In the i ee 
this confusion leads to ier E 
enterprises, to inefficiency and failase: 
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Technology and organization 


RAYMOND G. HUNT 


Begin i 
i least with Veblen and 
Tegularly ; erial technology has been 
on ST a ete as a major influence 
lons of atau phenomena. Indica- 
Ound in as broid significance can be 
10n of ch; oynbee's (1956) demonstra- 
E T on” forms of English social 
gies dere: as new industrial technol- 
nineta during the cighteenth and 
Mead’s ( i centuries, and Margaret 
relations £955) vivid portrayals of intcr- 
and A technological advances 
ubin is patterns. More recently, 
ORY as th 958) has nominated technol- 
minant A single most important deter- 
1967) aici behavior, and Mouzelis 
detour thine spoken at length of the 
tures and g effect of technological struc- 
interacti processes on organizational 
ion. Stinchcombe (1965) too, 


Ada 

Pted 

aut from 

hor and the the ‘Acadamy of Manageme 


nt Journal, 


discussion of “mo- 
mentions tech- 
ng the pasic variables affect- 
apacity, while Olsen 
lists material technology as one 
ary factors underlying forms 
of social organization—the other three 
being the natural environment, popula- 
tion, and the human being. Finally, in 
his excellent of comparative 
studies, Udy (1965) points out two 

” that shape 


basic “causal mec 
ions: One operating via people 


ntext with his 


in co! 
organizing,” 


tives for 
nology amor 
ing organizing © 
(1968) 
of four prim 


organizat 
to affect structures, 
ecological and having 
activity is limited and channeled. To- 


gether with the “social setting,” 

we are disregarding here, technology can 
be construed as imposing ecological 
limits on organizational properties. 


1970, i 
, 13, 235-252, with permission of the 
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Organizational structure 

By technology or process we mean the 
various things done, with or without 
tools and machines, to transform inputs 
into outputs (cf. Hickson et al., 1969, 
for a useful discussion of definitional 
issues). Our definition encompasses the 
three facets of technology (i.c., opera- 
tions, materials, and knowledge) dif- 
ferentiated by Hickson et al. (1969) and 
includes the sequencing of activities 
involved in the conversion process, 
thereby including what Whyte (1967, 
Ch. 3), among others, refers to as “work 
flow.” 

The properties of organization with 
which we are concerned are chiefly those 
signified by the terms “structure” or 
“design.” However, we favor a rather 
broad conception of structure that iden- 
tifies it with the varied patterns of inter- 
action, intended or otherwise, that 
characterize an organization. To the 
degree these patterns are codified or 
standardized, we can speak of the organi- 
zation as being formal, defining “formal 
organizational structure” in terms of or- 
ganizational prescriptions regarding lines 
of authority, divisions of labor and allo- 
cations of resources (cf, Pugh et al., 
1968; Whyte, 1969). These patterns 
and prescriptions are, of course, often 
found memorialized in organization 
charts, job descriptions, budgetary for- 
mulas, and the like, which travel under 
various aggregative banners, such as 
bureaucracy, project Organization, and 
line-staff formats. 


A significant empirical literature has 
now emerged relat; 


various Organizational matters, Among 
the most Prominent examples are Joan 
Woodward’ 


s (1965) 
ST work and other televant investiga- 


tions have been amply reviewed by Per- 
Tow (1967a), J. D. Thompson (1967). 
and by Hickson et al. (1969), so that 
there is no necd for repetition here. It 
is sufficient to observe that the main 
point of her findings is to show that 
technology affects structure, shapes inter- 
action, and influences the personal char- 
acteristics of organizational members 
(cf. Blauner, 1964), although the pre- 
cise nature, degree, and conditions of its 
effects remain controversial (cf. Hickson 
etal., 1969). 

Moreover, there are indications that 
organizational success depends on @ 
meshing of structure with technology: 
For example, Woodward found that suc- 
cessful firms tended to have little m 
common organizationally, except within 
technological groups. As a generality she 
found successful firms to be those ha 
exhibited organizational patterns typica 
of their technological kind. Yet, as latc 
as 1964, W. R. Scott felt constrained 
to mark the infrequency with which 
technological variables had been built 
into theory. The reasons for this seem 
to reside partly in a preoccupation O 
organizational scholars with nonstruc” 
tural human relations or “informa 
Processes (cf. Mouzclis, 1967) and partly 
from the fact that, although technologi 
cal phenomena were widely recognizec 
and sometimes even categorized, unti 
recently there literally were no techno 
logical variables to build into theory 
(cf. Whyte, 1969, Ch. 3). What per 
haps is most important in the comet 
Ogy-Organization literature of the p 
few years, therefore, aside from empitica 
explication, is that it has begun to give 
ee ©onceptualizations of manag’ 
able technological variables or dime i 
pons. Prominent in this connecti? 

ave been: the works of Bell (ager 
“TOW (1967, 1967b), Harvey (1968): 
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Whyte 
(cf. 11 (1969), and Pugh & Hickson 
-Hickson et al.. 1969). 


re, technology variable 
technologs w it was empirically, the 
otter ie es is ambiguous in 
Tegards ber lassiera scheme. She 
Index of io scheme as a direct 
echnological ec ogy. even as a scale of 
Unit to — : complexity ranging from 
tion! Hm s a process modes of produc- 
quite me wa (1968), however, has 
omple eF pointed out that the 
NS tee a could equally well be 
hat oar Voodward’s own finding. 
Process i sas nap and continuous 
Many hh ewig tended to exhibit 
contraste To characteristics ; which 
Sanana ee with other kinds of 
gee could imply a circular” 
Mension e pi the technological di- 

$ hr ying her classification. 

Nologics Ba mechanisms linking tech- 
stil] <i forms are 
Ne critical r si but, as a generality, 
which ee clement to 
Spond ong — structure must Te- 
Complexity. T] best conceptualized as 
duction org: Kees something unit pro- 
ave at] ganizations, for instance, may 
Ous hi as much as their continu- 
Te P Taai counterparts—a moment’s 
kind oe the many esoteric onc-of-a- 
eee produced under the 
assertion A program vindicates that 
signifies A o it simply, what this 
manifestati bat it is less the concrete 
matte ations of technology that 
T, and more the essential complex- 


1 Uni 

resear geen systems (e.8., custom tailors, 
ime. M abs) yield unique outputs, one-at-a- 
Motive ass production systems (e.g., auto- 
large assembly plants) produce, step-wise, 
Conse ee of standardized items; con- 
fully a Process systems are exemplified by 

utomated oil refineries. 


ity underlying them. Having said that. 
however, it is necessary to acknowledge 
immediately that complexity is an elu- 
sive concept that takes many forms. 
Bell (1967). for instance, has dealt 
explicitly with the matter of complexity 
and structure in his study of spans of 
control (ratios of personnel to super- 
visors) in a large hospital. He defined 
complexity as: (a) the degree of pre- 
dictability of work demands; (b) the 
discretion provided for in a position; 
(c) the responsibility of the job holder 
(construed as the time lapse between 
and its supervisory review or 
and (d) the number of 
hy the job holder. Bell 
it as complexity in- 
cither subordi- 
he span of 


decision 
assessment); 
tasks performed I 


then showed that 


creased, with regard to 
sors’ toles, t 


nates’ or supervl 
control decreased. 

Harvey (1968) has used \ 
work as a point of departures 
of a complexity it 
technical, diffuseness pecificity. He 
argues that one need ke account 
not only of the form 0 
Woodward tried to do, tae 
amount of “changefulness” within M4 
form. To paraphrase Harve a, OY 
production firm might produce the same 
thing most of the time and so be spe- 
cific,” or, it might vary its outputs ane 
so be “diffuse.” In his research, Harvey 
postulated that the diffuseness 0! spec 
ificitv of the organization's task W! 
have differential implications for its 
structural characteristics. He conceive 
“sociotechnical types,” 1.¢., mar 
and internal organ! 
defined in terms 0 
hange: Diffuse. 
fic. He showed 
h Specific types: 
alized sub- 
a lower 


Voodward’s 
in speaking 


put also the 


three 
riages of technology 
zational structure, 

frequency of product ¢ 
Intermediate, and Speci 
that when compared wit! 
Diffuse types had fewer speci 
units, fewer levels of authority. 
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tatio of managers and supervisors to 
total personnel, and a lesser degree of 
performance program specification. 


Cognitive interpretations of 
technology 


Probably the most generalized attempt 
at conceptualizing technology and re- 
lating it to organizational processes can 
be found in Perrow’s work with his 
“contingent two-dimensional model” 
(1967a) which elaborates a distinction 
between routine and nonroutine tech- 
nologies. Perrow’s emphasis is on classi- 
fying technologies as to the frequency 
with which exceptional cases are encoun- 
tered and with reference to the nature 
of the search process (for solutions) that 
ensues when exceptions do occur. Using 
this general model he relates task-struc. 
ture to analogous control-coordination 
processes, involving variations in indi- 
vidual or group discretion, and the 
nature of the feedback mechanisms 
controlling performance (i.c., their de- 
gree of “programming”). In a later 
Paper Perrow (1967b) has refined his 
basic model and extended it to connect 
with the psychological processes of its 
human operatives. He stresses a “cogni- 
tive” conception of technology which 
works as a system of cues that signal the 
initiation of performance 


i of toutines, but 
with provision for handling exceptions. 


€ notable feature of Perrow’s con- 


struction is that, regardless of how com- 
plicated or elaborate, a system may be 
viewed as technologically “Toutine” to 
the extent that: (1) the signals that 
initiate its processes are unambiguous; 
(2) the performance processes so cued 
are themselves programmed; ang (3) 
when faced with exceptions not covered 
by regular performance routines, search 
processes and problem-solving methods 


are programmed. The properties of tech- 
nology emphasized by other writers can 
probably be treated in Perrow’s formu- 
lation as either sources of cognitive 
complexity (exceptions) or as proxies 
for it. 

Perrow’s cognitive constructions rather 
closely parallel the much more general 
cybernetic model of human problem- 
solving of Miller, Galanter, and Pribram 
(1960). These authors construe indi- 
vidual performance in relation to a 
cognitive TOTE (Test-Operate-Test- 
Exit) unit, basic to which is the notion 
of “plan,” which they define as any 
hierarchical process controlling the se- 
quence in which a set of operations 1$ 
performed. They discuss a variety of 
ways plans may differ (communicability, 
source, detail, flexibility, etc.), and also 
discuss plans for searching and solving, 
distinguishing between systematic and 
heuristic varicties, 

Very briefly, the Miller, Galanter, and 
Pribram idea is that people have images 
of reality and an array of plans for deal- 
ing with it. As information, in the form 
of environmental signals, flows into a 
human performance system, it 15 
“tested” for fit with existing plans which 
then may be put into operation. Results 
of action are appraised via feedback from 
the performance and the system moves 
on either to another performance seg- 
ment or, if a problem has arisen, to 2 
more or less standardized search routine- 
Of course, the system could cycle into 
a search routine immediately if the 
imitial “test” yielded no suitable per 
formance program. From their presenta- 
tion it is evident that, when a search 
plan exists, one may not even be aware 
of it, although it is necessary to perceive 
the exception—indeed, it is the func- 
tion of the TOTE unit to guarantee 
that. Thus, regardless of how compli 
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Ai it may be materially, at the behav- 
ie level, technology can be defined in 
habe ot an ordered set of skills or 
te that differ mainly in their degree 
Se nieatioN, integration, or mechani- 
ogies « Complicated material technol- 
and then. be more difficult to program 
hum ney may place greater demands on 
eis. Tesources, but operationally what 
ally counts is behavioral routinization. 
see may be concluded from the fore- 
ing that it is not material technology 
i. Se that presents organizational chal- 
so E; but the nature of the problem- 
he ing tasks confronting those operating 
whi a at all levels. The extent to 
don, E the organization’s task systems 
climi e programmed, and uncertainty 
cum nated, seem to be the critical cir- 
ro. stances. However, no performance 
ere can anticipate every contin- 
can Hi Exceptions will occur. Even if it 
totally reduced, uncertainty cannot be 
eve, eliminated. Consequently, as 
structa has maintained, the decisive 
i i determinants are apt to be 
ions ated with the handling of excep- 
S to task programs. The frequency 

nt ee exceptions will, of course, E 
ect ed to the complexity of matena 
catea ee However, even very nomp it 
high] material technologies mip he 
is td Programmed. The essentia Lg 
Vi ea important exceptions aTe o the 
ability of the organization, and how 
SY can be handled by it- 
able this connection, it seems Taso” 
€ to assume that the more a system 

Pe oa upon its performance programs 
it Control its outputs, the more serious? 
c Must view exceptions to their appli 
ation or breakdowns in their operation 
d, hence, the more it must be geared 

O deal with them. If problem-solving 
*OCesses are routinized along with tas 
Performance, one could expect 4 dif- 
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ferent kind of organization from the one 
that would obtain when they are not. 


Performance vs problem-solving 
systems 
If all this is sensible, a potential basis 
for the similarity found by Woodivard 
beteen pur production “and A 
Gredrizanprisns discoverable via the sim- 
ple expedient of conceiving, somewhat 
after the fashion of Burns and Stalker 
(1961), of two quite different kinds of 
organization: One geared chiefly to 
performance, as in a mass production 
factory or a modern bank, and the other 
to problem-solving, as in a hospital, or a 
design and development enterprise. Ina 
unit production firm, the system deals 
almost entircly with exceptions and its 
roblem-solving modes are likely to be 
unroutinized, especially if it is techno- 
logically diffuse (cf. Harvey, 1968). In 
automated continuous process organiza- 
tions, whether exceptions are frequent or 
not, they will be critical when they 
occur so that such systems, too, are likely 
to be structured as problem-solving or 
trouble-shooting affairs. Tios pape 
duction organizations, especially di use 
ones with complicated materia H 
nologies, and continuous procesne 
zations are both likely to be sii a 
structured as Orga™*, problem-so ving 
stems. Other opera ; 
pant and less vitally affected by 
ones that occur are likely to be 
ently structured as mechanistic per 
formance systems. While we = Pat 
now go into the matter further, i Ba 
seem likely that over the long Tu" st 
may tend to organize more and ey 
erformance systems, whether oF no s 
is good for them to do so (cf. discussio n 
of processes of bureaucratization 
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Mouzelis, 1967, and Olsen, 1968, Ch. 
17). 


Organization-level analysis of 
technology and structure 


So far, we have talked of relations be- 
tween technology and structure mostly 
at the so-called “level” of the organiza- 
tion, treating the system as a unitary 
entity. Yet, we have mentioned the 
frequent internal technological diversity 
of organizations—a fact that confronts 
organization-level analyses with thorny 
problems. In addition to complicating 
life, it prompts serious questions about 
suitable units of system analysis, for 
there is no inherent reason to expect 
technologically diverse organizations to 
be any less diverse structurally. There- 
fore assessments of technology-structure 
correlations might profit from being 
based on homogencous organizational 
sub-systems instead of “forcing” aggre- 
gated total systems into statistically de- 
fined “types.” Or, a system-level alterna- 
tive might be to devise suitable indexes 
of technological diversity for use either 
as independent variables or as “test 
factors.” 

To illustrate the force 


S of this point: 
It is possible that one 


reason Hickson 
ronger relations 
al size and struc- 
€ technology and 
3 leaving aside their definition 


y ize may well be 
correlated with diversity. Smal] unit- 


Production firms, which were missing 
from the study by Hickson et al. are 
likely to be technologically more homo- 
cognitive sense de- 
ove, than are very large firms 
re heavily Tepresented in their 


This Issue o S 

S 1S5 f size deser €: furt} [i 
A SeTves 
attention In future Tesearcl 


which we 
study, 
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Designing organizational structures 
The design of an organization refers to 
the composition of its structure; morc- 
over, “design” implies a purposive for- 
mulation legitimized by an organiza- 
tion’s formal authority (cf. Haberstroh, 
1965). Certainly, there is a presumption 
of organizational rationality implicit in 
the idea of design. It connotes a sense 
of organizational construction neatly 
adapted by managerial plan to the ob- 
jectives and circumstances, tech nological 
or other, of a particular organization; 
and these adaptations are presumably 
optimized by careful analyses and the 
Systematic application of “principles” of 
organization and Management theory. 
Yet, curiously enough, in her extensive 
Studies, Woodward found firms, success- 
ful and unsuccessful alike, tọ vary 
markedly in “organization conscious- 
ness.” Even among firms “in which pro- 
duction systems were basically the 
same,” considerable difference could be 
found in the extent to which they tried 
“to rationalize their production, in their 
awareness of technical developments, 
and in their use of techniques such as 
work study, methods enginccring, and 
operations research” (1967, p. 42). 
Woodward was led to the view that 
conscious Organizational planning rarcly 
is based on technical considerations, that 
it amounts mostly to implicit recogni- 
Hon’ of technologically constrained situ- 
ational demands and represents the 
‘stitutionalization of prevailing organi- 
zational realities. In Woodward’ studies. 
so “unconscious” was organizational de- 
Signing that most managers were not 
ven aware of how their organizations 
Compared structurally with others. r 
Findings like Woodward’s suger 
that planning is often absent, or “wai 
is more apparent than real, coming at 
little more than formalization of wh 
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teins Undoubtedly much osten- 
does ne ears analysis and design 
doodlin PHSCOE a son of managerial 
tions fas hc by external aflia- 
Motivated Voodward, 1967, P- 21), or 
play a by managers desires to dis- 
oneses eae or to “keep up with the 
Upon is © t may also depend heavily 
Iie time to think about such 
Perrow T organizational “slack, as 
Blau oe. it (1967b). Furthermore, 
eee o [oe and V. A. 
organinatin (1961) have suggested that 
tom a ana claboration often arises 
in ae a desires on the part of those 
bolster t] i evade unpleasant tasks, to 
Tom alte prevailing status structure, or 
the tech cx considerations extrancous to 
tional t; nical requirements of organiza- 
asks. 
ai of Woodward's _ findings, 
tended as was that “organic firms 
žation-cor a: Sroup to be low in organi- 
lese mt Eam thus implying that 
n mana nbs mmay: not depend altogether 
or eal ae caprice. And, while organ- 
Mark shee was not always a 
Conscious mechanistic’ orientations, 
&ether beng did not scem to be alto- 
Short ee as regards technology. In 
Nore me technologies scem to prompt 
other concern with design than do 
Si 
wre issues have been well covered 
aii — Thompson (1967). who oo 
nölogy 7, of propositions relating tech- 
lence io organizational operations an 
is book rational organizational design- 
tions dep nicely illustrates how opera- 
Various pend on technology, and how 
E ig principles of organizational 
technol implicitly assume sustaining 
ogies. ‘This last matter is of 
ed, highlighted by 
at success was 
agement 


de 
sign 


Werarchi ran 
oo tiog significan 
Ae Odward’s finding th 
Sociated with “textbook” man 
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applications only in one technological 
setting, i.c., large batch concerns. This 
suggests the conclusion that prevailing 
management theory has been largely 
based on this technological model with- 
out that fact having been understood. 
If that is true, application of standard 
managerial precepts in other technologi- 
cal contexts is likely to yield less than 
salutary consequences. Miller and Rice 
) have made just this point, com- 
menting that classical theories of organi- 
zation drew mainly on experience in 
industries representative of only a narrow 
technological range. They add that their 
own experiences support Woodward's 
implication that the models and prin- 
ciples thus derived do not fit either 
srocess OF unit-production industries. 
Hickson et al. (1969) have also argued 
the relativity of design precepts to 
technological environments. 

There probably can be no “one best” 
organizational structure Or managerial 
orientation—not participative manage- 
ment, not bureaucracy, not any single 
fashionable methodology. In this regard 
one might call to mind Fielder’s (1967) 
persuasive arguments that effective lead- 
ership entails an adaptation of “style” 


to organizational context. In just the 
organizational success de- 


(1967 


same way, í 
pends fundamentally upon meshing 
design, social technology (cf. Olsen, 

the material technology 


1968), with ial tec 
from which the organization $ tasks 


emerge. 1t may be, as Woodward's work 
suggests, that organizations tend as a 
“natural” process to shape themselves 
into at least a loose match of technol- 
ogics, but that does not mean that 
management design activity 1S irrelevant 
or that management ought to become 
passive and desist from efforts to plan 


vill here.—Eds. 


2 See his paper in section 
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and enhance operational effectiveness; 
what follows is only that it must ac- 
knowledge the “technological impera- 
tive” (cf. Hickson et al., 1969). Social 
and material technology must be mutu- 
ally adapted in system designs. Ad- 
mittedly, until more adequately differ- 
entiated social-technological models be- 
come available from comparative studics 
this will be hard to do. But, who ever 
said management was easy? 


Concluding observations 


We have distinguished between two 
fundamentally different models for or- 
ganization—performance and problem- 
solving. Analogous in conception to 
Burns and Stalker’s (1961) mechanistic 
and organic management models, this 
distinction has the virtue of making 
management methods means to ends 
—eg., problem-solving—rather than 
things good or bad in themselves. In 
any event we have also suggested that 
most management theories pertain to 
performance models not to problem-soly- 
ing models of organization, but that, for 
various reasons, organizations tend to 
evolve toward performance models, that 
is, they endeavor to increase routiniza- 
tion. It may be, as Olsen (1968, pp. 
300-301) says, that such tendencies 
arise from the organization’s continual 
efforts to rationalize its functioning in 
order to achieve its goals more effec- 
tively, but nevertheless there are many 
times when such movement is premature 


and disfunctional. Consequently it m 
sometimes require deliberate manager a 
effort to resist such evolution when t 
would compromise the flexibility p 
creativity of the system and defeat ¢ 

ive goal achievement. o 
E nowhere is this principii 
more applicable than in mea be 
development environments, whethe im 
industry, universitics, or wherever. mn 
centralized, organically operated we 
organizations have been effective pa 
cles for accomplishing goals in $ a 
contexts, but the moral of our ce 
paradoxically perhaps, is that vanes 
authority may be necessary to pres a 
their adaptive integrity in the Se 
“natural” forces toward bureaucrat f 
tion. Udy (1965), for instance, bens 
hypothesized that technological “¢ = 
plexity” stimulates concerns for ward 
ordination that tend to lead towa 7 
elaboration and formalization of admit 
istration. Furthermore, the generation nt 
inflexibility occasioned by Leena 1 
toward “empire building” within Paie 
ects, and by dispositions to mr al 
project organizations to functiona aa 
administrative divisions, are familiat a 
periences in research and develop, 
environments (cf. Haberstroh, agonii 
1208-9, for a brief discussion ) - oii 
unfortunate, or fortunate, depending is 
your view, consequence of this pe je 
that it leaves the organization in a em 
tion of heavy dependence on the ople 
mitment and competence of the pem 
who run it—or at least those who ™ 
age it. 
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Being human and being organized 
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Much or emg “organized.” Yet too 
can a e or the wrong kind, 
rough oe individuals involved and 
Ta civili em: can spoil an organization 
Brow” EEE i How can we design OF 
“ght bal Tganizations that maintain the 
n the SER between individual needs 
tequirement hand, and organizationa 
he cl fin on the other? 
Mi Po design for a formal or- 
€ nature a some very serious flaws. 
set side b these flaws appears when 
View of } y side two pictures: first, 
Chave in now human beings nee to 
Calthy our society in order to be 
rl and productiva growing individu- 
k (a en how a formal organiza- 
y aires th aty, business, or hospita 
neS Pieturas to behave. Comparing 
tion’s re res, we sce that the organiza- 
g asiaa ne as presente 
Posed t descriptions, are sharply OP” 
can, hes the individual’s needs. 
Nich ae suggest some lines along 
the “ape . and study might improve 
e iin the human being an 
man organization. 


Bj 
Cture of health 
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x arı a 
child 1. certain lines along W 


Cult 
Culture 
"porta We can discuss, 4 
€ntal nt, seven of these 
nee dimensions”: 
m A : . 
NANS gy being passive as infants, hu- 
Sprint ow toward activeness aS adults. 
e 
d from Trans-action, 1964, 1» 3-6, 
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From being dependent on others, a 
individual grows toward being relatively 
independent of others. He develops es 
ability to “stand on his own two pees 
while at the same time acknowledgin 

dependency. He does BoE 
(his boss, for instance) 
erns learned during child- 
hood; thus, such independence is partly 
matter of accurate perception of him, 
self and those around him. 7 

From only a few types of reaction or 
behavior, he develops many. 

He moves from the shallow, brief 
and erratic interests of his infancy Po 
the intense, ong-term, and coherent 
commitments of adulthood. He requires 
increasingly varied challenges; he wants 
his tasks tO be not easy but hard, not 

mplex, not a collection of 


simple but c° 
separate things but a variety of parts 


he can put together. 

He begins to want long-term chal- 
link his past and future, in 
he old prief and unconnected 


jobs which typically were engaged in by 
him as a chi 
nting to go UP the 


He begins Wa 
totem pole, instead of staying in the 


low P ; 
He develops from being not very self- 
vt pulsive to being both self- 
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pendent, incessantly active, and com- 
pletely equal if not superior, society 
would be in a pretty difficult situation 
—sort of all fleas and no dog. One 
function of culture is to hold back, by 
our manners and morals, the self-expres- 
sion of some individualists, so that 
others may also have a chance at self- 
development. Then too, people simply 
differ in needs and skills: not everybody 
wants to go into obit, and some are 
too frail, too fat, ot too Stupid to be 
given the chance. 

Admitting, then, that no one is ever 
through developing along these dimen- 
sions, we can still say that his self- 
actualization is the overall “profile” of 
how far he has developed along them, 
At this point we must add that in draw- 
ing this profile, not the surface appear- 
ance but the underlying meanings of a 
man’s behavior are what have to be 
considered. For instance, an employee 
might seem to be always going against 
what management wants, so that 


people 
call him “independent,” yet his con- 
trariness may be due to his great need 


to be dependent on management, a 
need he dislikes to admit. The truly 
independent person is th ; 
behavior is not mainly a re: 
the influence others have over him 
(though, of course, no person is 
independent). The p 


e€ one whose 
action against 


ndent 
many studies hay, underlings, 


cratic leadership only makes both bass 


The formal organization 
We now tum from the Picture of g 
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developing self to the organization. 
What are its properties, and what 
impact can we expect these to make on 
the human personality we have just 
viewed? What reactions can we expect 
from this impact? 
To begin, the most basic feature of 
a formal organization is that it is “ra 
tional” —that is, it has been “designed, 
and its parts are purposefully related 
within this design; it has pattern and 
%8 Shaped by oman minds to accom- 
plish particular rational objectives. For 
stance, jobs within it must be clearly 
defined (in terms of rank, salary, an 
duties) so that the organization can 
ave logical training, promotion, 4% 
resignation or retirement policies. f 
But most experts on such organiza 


A à as 
tions are not content to point to, 


erbert Simon (1957) does, this te 


tional design” —they go on to say ue 
this rationality, though an ideal tha 
may have to be modified now and the? 
Tequires people in an organization 
be very loyal to its formal structure Í 
it is to work effectively, They have tO 
“go by the rules.” And the experts claim 
such design js “more human” in the 
long run than creating an organization 
haphazardly, It is senseless, cruel, waste 
ul, and inefficient, they argue, not tO 
ave a logical design. It is senseless t° 
Pay a man highly without clearly dë 
fining his position and its relation t0 
the whole. It js cruel, because eventually 
People suffer when no structure exists- 
It is Wasteful because without clearly 
pre-defined jobs it is impossible to plan 
a logical training or promotion or resig" 
Nation or Tetirement policy. And it : 
efficient because it allows the “P& 
Sonal touch” to dominate and this, 1” 
turn, is “Playing politics.” e 
In Contrast to such experts, 
"man-telations researchers have unfo 
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tunately giv 

See given the impression that 
viaal — are bad, and that indi- 
aie oe s should come first in cre- 
Ae air running an organization. 
TAE ma however, are swinging 
shown) nalysis of their research has 
ERE o sepie hoat an extreme 
bE w vary : the individual’s needs is 
khat oe position either, and 
wou i. rules can be well 


oh a of design 
Priel the principles by which an 
€ Sadia is ‘rationally designed”? 
this field ier among experts in 
assumptions al singled out certain key 
a formal S about the best design for 
here a gag In our comments 
eyond se will be dealt with not as 
useful enon but only as the most 
acceptin ENN so far offered. By 
go on d he ee to this extent, we can 
uman ee at the probable impact on 
on them ings of an organization based 


As Gi 5 
Gillespie (1948) suggests: these 


princi l 
gaa T may be traced back to certain 
ples of industrial economics,” 
hich is that 


e ' 

ihe wa important of w 

ited Lp pein of effort on 4 lim- 

and aie endeavor increases quality 

eads to ity of output.” This principle 

the thi another: that the more similar 
ings that need doing, the more 


SPecializati 
cialization will help to do them. 


S Š 
Pecializing 
t mentioned 


e ; 
design-principle jus 
bout human 


Carri: 
dings ae implications 4 
ë ee organizations. First, that 
efficient] n personality will behave more 
ized. 5 y as the job gets more special- 
econd, that there can be foun 
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a one best way to defin j 
ty done faster. git . 
h — human personalities fay 
a mae y transferring more sail 
But all eia l 
e assumpti i 
sharply with the pra hy Baer 
or tendencies of human person a 
a growing thing; a human being oa 
ways putting himself together, r fhe 
himself into the future. How sae 
assume that this process can be os a 
of, or that the differences be ra 
ysåiviđuals which result from e 


ess can be ignored? 
Besides, specialization requires a 


person to use only a few of his abilities, 
and the more specialized the task the 
simpler the ability involved. This goes 
directly counter to the human tendency 
to want more complex, more interesting 
jobs as he develops. Singing the same 
tune over and over is boring enough, 
put repeating the same note is abso- 


lutely maddening. 


mmand 
arts is not enough; 


s to have a pattern 
Thus, 


Mere efficiency of pi 


an organiza 


of parts, a chain 
Janners create “leadership; 


and coordinate. They assume t 
ciency i$ increased by 4 fixed hierarchy 
of authority. e man at the top is 
iven formal to hire and fire, 
reward an penalize, S° that employees 
will work for the organization’s objec- 


The impact of this design-feature on 
human personality is clearly to make 
the individuals dependent on, passiv 
and subordinate to, the leader che 
asults are obviously to lessen thet he 
control and shorten their time- self- 
tive. It would seem, then ie 
ý e 
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design-feature of hierarchic structure 
works against four of the growth-lines, 
pushing individuals back from active 
toward passive, from equal toward sub- 
ordinate, from  self-controlled toward 
dependent, from being aware of long 
time-perspectives toward having only a 
short time-perspective. In all these four 
ways, the result is to move employees 
back from adulthood toward imma- 
turity. 

Planners have tried to cushion this 
impact in several ways. First, they see 
to it that those who perform well in the 
hierarchy are rewarded. But the trouble 
with this is that the reward ought to 
be Psychological as well as material— 
and yet, because of the job-specializa- 
tion which simplifies and does not sat- 
isfy a worker, few psychological rewards 
are possible. So the material reward has 
to seem more important, and has to be 
increased. To do this, however, means 
that one does nothing about the on-the- 
job situation that is causing the trouble, 
but instead pays the employee for the 
dissatisfaction he experiences, Obvi- 
ously, management in doin 
an employee to feel that 
of dissatisfaction are built into indus- 
trial life, that the rewards received are 
wages for dissatisfaction, and that any 
satisfaction to be gained must be looked 
for outside the organization. 

Other things are wr 


g this leaves 
basic causes 


mean that a worker 


whose group informally sanctions hold- 
ing production down will therefore have 
to choose between pleasing the boss and 
getting paid more, or pleasing his fel- 
lows and getting paid less. 


Keeping personalities out 

A second “solution” has been suggested 
by planners: to have very good bosses. 
The leaders, that is, should be objective, 
tational, and personify the reasonable- 
ness of the organizational structure. To 
do this means they keep from getting 
emotionally involved; as one executive 
states, “We must try to keep our per 
sonalities out of the job.” Evaluating 
others, he sets aside his own feelings. 
And, of course, he must be loyal to the 
organization. 

But this solution too violates some of 
the basic properties of personality. To 
split what one does from what one 15, 
or to ask others to do it, is to violate 
one’s sclf-integrity, and the same goss 
for the effort to keep personality out of 
the job. (As for impartiality, as May 
(1953) has pointed out, the best way 
to be impartial is to be as partial as 
one’s needs require but stay aware of 
this Partiality so as to “correct” for it 
at the moment of decision. 

One other solution has been offered: 
to encourage competition among em- 
Ployees, so as to get them to show 
initiative and creativity. Competing for 
Promotions, this “rabble hypothesis 
Suggests, will increase the efficiency of 
the competitors. 

_ Williams (1956), however, conduct 
ing some controlled experiments, sow 
that this assumption is not necessari Y 
valid for people placed in gompt 
situations. Deutsch (1949) suppor” 
Williams’s results with extensive E 
trolled research, and goes much further, 
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Suggest 
ie ier that competitive situations 
ko or so much tension that they 
ra 2 efficiency, Levy and Freedman 
ae 2) VOR Deutsch’s work and go 
o relate con iti 
3 i E E 
tags petition to psychoneu 


ae of direction 
of : ny looked at the design-features 
ihe ee and hierarchic 
unity oe final principle of design is 
tds Cae direction: efficiency 1s supposed 
has a case if cach administrative unit 
Tected oe activity planned and di- 
tion is Ri a single leader. The implica- 
na this leader sets the goal, the 
Path to ns for meeting the goal, and the 
: — it, for all his employees. 
ibe ane of job-specialization, the 
the wo “i not personally interested in 
creates phe then unity of direction 
ogical Ae ideal conditions for psycho- 
Pasically ailure. For each individual 
Psycholy {as we have said) aims at 
when te success, which comes only 
tion to A psi his own goals, in rela- 
dificulti iis personal needs and to the 
ies of reaching the goals. 


H 

E needs vs. organizational 

'rements 

ae we have seen is that if we use 
ideal} rae of formal organization as 
ing Fe cfined, employees will be work- 
have he. environment where (1) they 
ay gre or no control over their work- 
Passive rld; (2) they are expected to be 
3) the dependent, and subordinate; 
ime-pe y are expected to have a short 
ee (4) job-specialization 
em to perfect and value only a 
(5) = their simplest abilities; 4? 
ley are asked to produce undet 


conditions (impos ; n 
of unity of ah ne principle 
logical failure. ai for psychics 

Since behavior i TNS 
iid. ea RE P is more 
formal organizations are a that 
high wages and provide ade 6 FO: pay 
Ses ip quate sen- 
iority if mature adults will, for eight 
hours a day, behave like children, teas 
obvious that such behavior is a 
patible with the human need to develop 
and “grow up.” i 
pea ante Sc prey Thati the 

uero a a ) the em- 
ployce is of greater maturity; (2) the 
formal structure is tightened in search 
of efficiency; (3) one goes down the 
line of command; (4) jobs become 
more mechanized. 

That such incongruency will result 
in frustration, failure, short time-per- 
and conflict hardly needs dem- 
in the face of all this, 
e be able to maintain 
n integrity? He will 
react in part like a turtle and in part 
like a porcupine: by leaving, by “Jadder- 
within the organization, by 
such defense reactions as daydreaming, 

ambivalence, regression, 
and so on; or by becoming 
the organization’s 
If this occurs, he 

“goldbricking” or 


spective 
onstration. How, 
will the employe 
a sense of his ow 


climbing” 


aggression, 
projection, 
apathetic toward 
makeup and goals. 


will be apt to start : 
even cheating. He may create informal 


groups who agree that it is right to be 
apathetic and uninvolved, and these 


informal groups may become formalized 
—instead of just gathering to gripe 
they will hold mectings and pass reso- 
lutions. Or he may take the view that 
aibney and “what's in it for me” have 
become the really important things 
about his work, and the “psychological 
rewards” are just malarkey. And he wil 
end up by indoctrinati y EN 
loyecs so th li EE oe aae on 
ploy hat they will sce the organi- 
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zation through the same mud-colored 
glasses as he does. 


What to do? 


There is only one real way to improve 
the sad picture described above: by 
decreasing the dependency, decreasing 
the subordination, and decreasing the 
submissiveness expected of employees. 
It can be shown that making a job 
“bigger”—not more specialized and 
small—will help do these things; and 
that employee-centered (or democratic 
or participative) leadership also will 
improve the situation. 

Yet, these remedies are limited, for 
they require employees who are already 
highly interested in the organization. 
And the situation which makes them 
needed is one in which employees are 
anything but interested. In such a situ- 
ation, strongly directive leadership is 


almost necessary to get the apathetic 
employee to move at all. This, in its own 
turn, helps to create the very problem 
it is trying to solve! 


An unresolved dilemma 

The dilemma, then, is basic and is a 
continuing challenge to the social scien- 
tist and the leader in an organization. 
They may well begin their efforts to 
work for a solution—one in which the 
organization will be as efficient as pos- 
sible, while the people in it will be as 
free and strongly developing as possible 
—by considering two facts. The first is 
that no organization can be maximally 
efficient that stunts its own vital parts. 
And the second is that our culture and 
each of its institutions, from family 
through nations and beyond, are one 
vast interlocking set of organizations. 


61 An overview of new patterns of management 


RENSIS LIKERT 


Based upon the principles and practices 
of the managers who are achieving the 
best results, a newer theory of organiza- 
tion and management can be stated. 
An attempt will be made here to pre- 
sent briefly some of the over-all char- 
acteristics of such a theory and to 
formulate a general integrating prin- 
Ciple which can be useful in attempts 
to apply it. 

Research findings indicate that the 
general pattern of operations of the 
highest-producing managers tends to 
differ from that of the managers of 
Mediocre and low-producing units by 
More often showing the following char- 
acteristics: 


A preponderance of favorable atti- 
tudes on the part of each member of 
the organization toward all the other 
members, toward superiors, toward 
the work, toward the organization— 
toward all aspects of the job. These 
favorable attitudes toward others re- 
flect a high level of mutual confi- 
dence and trust throughout the 
organization. The favorable attitudes 
toward the organization and the work 
are not those of easy complacency, 
but are the attitudes of identification 
with the organization and its objec- 
tives and a high sense of involvement 
in achieving them. As a consequence, 
the performance goals are high and 
dissatisfaction may occur whenever 


noridged from Chapter 8 of 
CGraw-Hill Book Company): 
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with permission of 


achievement falls short of the goals 
set. 

This highly motivated, cooperative 
orientation toward the organization 
and its objectives is achieved by har- 
nessing effectively all the major mo- 
tivational forces which can exercise 
significant influence in an organiza- 
tional setting and which, potentially, 
can be accompanied by cooperative 
and favorable attitudes. Reliance is 
not placed solely or fundamentally 
on the economic motive of buying a 
man’s time and using control and 
authority as the organizing and co- 
ordinating principle of the organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, the following 
motives are all used fully and in 
such a way that they function in a 
cumulative and reinforcing manner 
and yield favorable attitudes: 


The ego motives. These are re- 
ferred to throughout this volume 
as the desire to achieve and main- 
tain a sense of personal worth and 
importance. This desire manifests 
itself in many forms, depending 
upon the norms and values of the 
persons and groups involved. Thus, 
it is responsible for such motiva- 
tional forces as the desire for 
growth and significant achieve- 
ment in terms of one’s own values 
and goals, i.c., self-fulfillment, as 
well as the desire for status, recog- 
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nition, approval, acceptance, and 
power and the desire to undertake 
significant and important tasks. 
The security motives. 
Curiosity, creativity, and the desire 
for new experiences. 
The economic motives, 
By tapping all the motives which 
yield favorable and cooperative 
attitudes, maximum motivation 
oriented toward tealizing the 
organization’s goals as well as 
the needs of each member of 
the organization is achieved. 
The substantial decrements in 
motivational forces which occur 
when powerful motives are pull- 
ing in opposite directions are 
thereby avoided. These conflict- 
ing forces exist, of course, when 
hostile and resentful attitudes 
are present. 
The organization consists of a tightly 
knit, effectively functioning social 
system. This social system is made up 
of interlocking work groups with a 
high degree of group loyalty among 
the members and favorable attitudes 
and trust between superiors and sub- 
ordinates, Sensitivity to others and 
relatively high levels of skill in per- 
sonal interaction and the function- 
ing of groups are also present. These 
skills permit effective participation in 
decisions on common problems. Par- 
ticipation is used, for example, to 
establish organizational objectives 
which are a satisfactory integration 
of the needs and desires of al] mem- 
bers of the Organization and of per- 
sons functionally related to it. High 
levels of reciprocal influence occur, 
and high levels of total coordinated 
influence are achieved in the organi- 
zation. Communication is efficient 
and effective. There is a flow from 
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one part of the organization to an- 
other of all the relevant information 
important for each decision and 
action. The leadership in the organi- 
zation has developed what might well 
be called a highly effective social 
system for interaction and mutual 
influence. 

Measurements of organizational per- 
formance are used primarily for self- 
guidance rather than for superimposed 
control. To tap the motives which 
bring cooperative and favorable 
rather than hostile attitudes, partici- 
pation and involvement in decisions 
is a habitual part of the leadership 
Processes. This kind of decision- 
making, of course, calls for the full 
sharing of available measurements 
and information. Moreover, as it be- 
comes evident in the decision-making 
Process that additional information 
or measurements are needed, steps 
are taken to obtain them. 


In achieving operations which are 
more often characterized by the above 
pattern of highly Cooperative, well-co- 
ordinated activity, the highest produc- 
ing managers use all the technical 
resources of the classical theories of 
management, such as time-and-motion 
study, budgeting, and financial controls. 

hey use these resources at least as com- 
pletely as do the low-producing man- 
agers, but in quite different ways. This 
difference in use arises from the differ- 
ences in the motives which the 
high-producing, in contrast to the low- 
producing, managers believe are impor- 
tant in influencing human behavior. 

The low-producing managers, in 
keeping with traditional practice, feel 
that the way to motivate and direct be- 
lavior is to exercise control through 
authority. Jobs are organized, methods 
are prescribed, standards are set, per 
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formance goals and budgets are estab- 
lished. Compliance with them is sought 
through the use of hierarchical and 
economic pressures. i 

Widespread use of participation is 
one of the more important approaches 
employed by the high-producing man- 
agers in their efforts to get full benefit 
from the technical resources of the 
classical theories of management cou- 
pled with high levels of reinforcing 
motivation. This use of participation 
applies to all aspects of the job and 
work, as, for example, in setting work 
goals and budgets, controlling costs, 
Organizing the work, etc. The high-pro- 
ducing managers have developed their 
organizations into highly coordinated, 
highly motivated, cooperative social 
Systems. Under their leadership, the 
different motivational forces in each 
member of the organization have coa- 
lesced into a strong force aimed at 
accomplishing the mutually established 
Objectives of the organization. This 
8encral pattern of highly motivated, 
Cooperative members seems to be a 
central characteristic of the newer man- 
agement system being developed by the 
lighest-producing managers. 

How do these high-producing man- 
agers build organizations which display 
this central characteristic? The research 

ndings show, for example, that those 

Supervisors and managers whose pattern 
of leadership yields consistently favor- 
able attitudes more often think of 
Cmployees as “human beings rather 
than just as persons to get the work 
One.” Consistently, in study after 
Study, the data show that, treating 
People as “human beings” rather than 
as “cogs in a machine” is a variable 
highly related to the attitudes and moti- 
vation of the subordinate at every level 
im the organization. 


The superiors who have the most 
favorable and cooperative attitudes in 


their work groups display the following 
characteristics: 


The attitude and behavior of the 
superior toward the subordinate as a 
person, as perceived by the subordj- 
nate, is as follows: 
He is supportive, friendly, and 
helpful rather than hostile. He is 
kind but firm, never threatening 
genuinely interested in the well. 
being of subordinates and en- 
deavors to treat people in a 
sensitive, considerate way. He is 
just, if not generous. He endeavors 
to serve the best interests of his 
employees as well as of the com- 
pany. 
He shows confidence in the in- 
tegrity, ability, and motivations of 
subordinates rather than suspicion 
and distrust. 
His confidence in subordinates 
leads him to have high expecta- 
tions as to their level of perform- 
ance. With confidence that he will 
not be disappointed, he expects 
much, not little. (This, again, is 
fundamentally a supportive rather 
than a critical or hostile relation- 
ship.) 
He sees that each subordinate is 
well trained for his particular job. 
He endeavors also to help subordi- 
nates be promoted by training 
them for jobs at the next level. 
This involves giving them relevant 
experience and coaching whenever 
the opportunity offers. 
He coaches and assists employees 
whose performance is below stand- 
ard. In the case of a subordinate 
who is clearly misplaced and un- 
able to do his job satisfactorily, he 
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endeavors to find a position well 
suited to that employee’s abilities 
and arranges to have the employee 
transferred to it. 


The behavior of the superior in di- 
recting the work is characterized by 
such activity as: 

Planning and scheduling the work 
to be done, training subordinates, 
supplying them with material and 
tools, initiating work activity, etc. 
Providing adequate technical com- 
petence, particularly in those 
situations where the work has not 
been highly standardized. 

The leader develops his subordinates 
into a working team with high group 
loyalty by using participation and other 
kinds of group-leadership practices. 


The integrating principle 
These results and similar data from 
other studies (Argyris, 1957; March & 
Simon, 1958; Viteles, 1953) show that 
subordinates react favorably to experi- 
ences which they feel are supportive 
and contribute to their sense of impor- 
tance and personal worth. Similarly, 
persons react unfavorably to experi- 
ences which are threatening and de- 
crease or minimize their sense of dignity 
and personal worth. These findings are 
supported also by substantial research 
on personality development (Argyris, 
1957; Rogers, 1942: Rogers, 1951) and 
group behavior (Cartwright & Zander, 
1960). Each of us wants appreciation, 
recognition, influence, a feeling of ac- 
complishment, and a fecling that peo- 
ple who are important to us believe in 
us and respect us. We want to feel that 
we have a place in the world. 
This provides the basis for stating the 
general principle which the high-pro- 


ducing managers seem to be using and 
which will be referred to as the prin- 
ciple of supportive relationships. This 
principle, which provides an invaluable 
guide in any attempt to apply the newer 
theory of management in a specific 
plant or organization, can be briefly 
stated: The leadership and other proc- 
esses of the organization must be such 
as to ensure a maximum probability that 
in all interactions and all relationships 
with the organization each member will, 
in the light of his background, values, 
and expectations, view the experience 
as supportive and one which builds and 


maintains his sense of personal worth 
and importance. 


The central role of the work group 


An important theoretical derivation can 
be made from the principle of sup- 
portive relationships. This derivation is 
based directly on the desire to achieve 
and maintain a sense of personal worth, 
which is a central concept of the prin- 
ciple. The most important source of 
satisfaction for this desire is the re- 
sponse we get from the people we are 
close to, in whom we are interested, 
and whose approval and support we are 
eager to have. The face-to-face groups 
with whom we spend the bulk of out 
time are, consequently, the most im- 
portant to us. Our work group is one in 
which we spend much of our time and 
one in which we are particularly eager 
to achieve and maintain a sense of per- 
sonal worth. As a consequence, most 
persons are highly motivated to behave 
in ways consistent with the goals and 
values of their work group in order to 
obtain recognition, support, security, 
and favorable reactions from this group- 
It can be concluded, therefore, that 
management will make full use of the 
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potential capacities of its human re- 
sources only when each person in an 
organization is a member of one or more 
effectively functioning work groups that 
have a high degree of group loyalty, ef- 
fective skills of interaction, and high 
performance goals. 

The full significance of this deriva- 
tion becomes more evident when we 
examine the research findings that show 
how groups function when they are well 
knit and have effective interaction skills. 
Research shows, for example, that the 
greater the attraction and loyalty to 
the group, the more the individual is 
Motivated (1) to accept the goals and 
decisions of the group; (2) to seek to 
influence the goals and decisions of the 
group so that they are consistent with 
his own experience and his own goals; 
(3) to communicate fully to the mem- 
bers of the group; (4) to welcome com- 
munication and influence attempts from 
the other members: (5) to behave so 
as to help implement the goals and de- 
Cisions that are seen as most important 
to the group; and (6) to behave in ways 
calculated to receive support and favor- 
able recognition from members of the 
8toup and especially from those who 
the individual feels are the more power- 
ful and higher-status members (Cart- 
Wright & Zander, 1960). : 

As our theoretical derivation has in- 
dicated, an organization will function 
best when its personnel function not as 
individuals but as members of highly 
effective work groups with high per- 
formance goals. Consequently, man- 
agement should deliberately endeavor 
to build these effective groups, linking 
them into an over-all organization by 
Means of people who hold overlapping 
group membership. The superior in ee 
8toup is a subordinate in the mes 
Broup, and so on through the organiza- 
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tion. If the work groups at each hier- 
archical level are well knit and effective, 
the linking process will be accomplished 
well. 

An effectively functioning group 
pressing for solutions in the best interest 
of all the members and refusing to ac- 
cept solutions which unduly favor a 
particular member or segment of the 
group is an important characteristic of 
the group pattern of organization, It 
also provides the president, or the su- 
perior at any level in an organization, 
with a powerful managerial tool for 
dealing with special requests or favors 
from subordinates. Often the subordi- 
nate may feel that the request is legiti- 
mate even though it may not be in the 
best interest of the organization. In the 
man-to-man operation the chief some- 
times finds it difficult to turn down such 
requests. With the group pattern of 
operation, however, the superior can 
suggest that the subordinate submit his 
proposal to the group at their next staff 
meeting. If the request is legitimate and 
in the best interest of the organization, 
the group will grant the request. If the 
request is unreasonable, an effectively 
functioning group can skillfully turn it 
down by analyzing it in relation to what 
is best for the entire organization. Sub- 
ordinates in this situation soon find they 
cannot get special favors or preferred 
treatment from the chief. This leads to 
a tradition that one does not ask for 
any treatment or decision which is rec- 
ognized as unfair to one’s colleagues. 


Group decision-making 

With the group model of organization, 
persons reporting to the president, such 
as vice presidents for sales, research, and 
manufacturing, contribute their tech- 
nical knowledge in the decision-making 
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process. They also make other — 
tions. One member of the group, fo 
mple, may be an imaginative person 
ie i i th many stimu- 
who comes up rapidly wi y A 
lating and original ideas. Others, ee 
as the general counsel or the head o 
research, may make the group do a 
tigorous job of sifting ideas. In this 
way, the different contributions required 
for a competent job of thinking and 
decision-making are introduced. 

In addition, these people become 
experienced in effective group function- 
ing. They know what leadership in- 
volves. If the president grows absorbed 
in some detail and fails to keep the 
group focused on the topic for discus- 
sion, the members will help by perform- 
ing appropriate leadership functions, 
such as asking, “Where are we? What 


have we decided so far? Why don’t we 
summarize?” 


There 
sort of gr 
high 
releva 


are other advantages to this 
oup action. The motivation is 
to communicate accurately all 
nt and important information. If 
any one of these men holds back im- 
portant facts affecting the company so 
that he can take it to the president later, 
the president is likely to ask him why 
he withheld the information and re- 
quest him to report it to the group at 
the next session. The group also is apt 
to be hard on any member who with- 
holds important information from them, 
Moreover, the group can get ideas across 
to the boss that no subordinate dares 
tell him. As a consequence, there is bet- 
ter communication, which brings a bet. 
ter awareness of problems, and better 
decision-making than with the man-to- 
man system. 

Another important advantage of effec. 
tive group action is the high degree of 
motivation on the part of each member 
to do his best to implement decisions 
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and to achieve the group goals. Since 
the goals of the group are arrived at 
through group decisions, each individual 
group member tends to have a high 
level of ego identification with the goals 
because of his involvement in the de- 
cisions. 

Finally, there are indications that an 
organization operating in this way can 
be staffed for less than peak loads at 
each point. When one man is over- 
burdened, some of his colleagues can 
pick up part of the load temporarily. 
This is possible with group methods of 
supervision because the struggle for 
power and status is Jess. Everybody 
Tecognizes his broad area of responsibil- 
ity and is not alarmed by occasional 
shifts in one direction or the other. 
Moreover, he knows that his chances 
for promotion depend not upon the 
width of his responsibility, but upon 
his total performance, of which his 
work in the group is an important part. 
The group, including the president, 

w the strengths and weak- 


nesses of each member well as a result 
of working closely with him. 


The “linking pin” function 

The preceding discussion has been con- 
cerned with the group pattern of organi- 
zation at the very top of a company. 
Our theoretical derivation indicates, 
however, that this pattern is equally ap- 
Plicable at all levels of an organization. 
fan Organization is to apply this system 
effectively at all Organizational levels, an 


gn Pportant linking function must be per- 
formed. 


The concept of the 
shown by the arrows in Figure 1. 


The linking pin function requires ef- 


fective group processes and points to the 
following: 


“linking pin” is 
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(the arrows indicate the 
linking pin function) 


Figure 1. The linking pin. 


An organization will not derive the 
full benefit from its highly effective 
groups unless they are linked to the 
total organization by means of equally 
effective overlapping groups. The use 
of highly effective groups in only one 
part or in scattered portions of an 
organization will fail, therefore, to 
achieve the full potential value of 
such groups. 

The potential power of the overlap- 
Ping group form of organization will 
not be approached until all the 
groups in the organization are func- 
tioning reasonably well. The failure 
of any group will adversely affect the 
performance of the total organization. 
The higher an ineffective group is in 
the hierarchy, the greater is the ad- 
verse effect of its failure on the per- 
formance of the organization. The 
linking process is more important at 
high levels in an organization than at 
low because the policies and prob- 
lems dealt with are more important 
to the total organization and affect 
more people. 


To help maintain an effective organi- 


zation, it is desirable for superiors not 
only to hold group meetings of their 
own subordinates, but also to have 
occasional meetings over two hier- 
archical levels. This enables the su- 
perior to observe any breakdown in 
the linking pin process as performed 
by the subordinates reporting to him. 
If in such meetings the subordinates 
under one of his subordinates are re- 
luctant to talk, never question any 
procedure or policy, or give other evi- 
dence of fear, the superior can con- 
clude that he has a coaching job to 
do with his own subordinate, who is 
failing both as a leader and in his 
performance of the linking pin func- 
tion. This subordinate needs help in 
learning how to build his own subor- 
dinates into a work group with high 
group loyalty and with confidence 
and trust in their supervisor. 

An organization takes a serious risk 
when it relies ona single linking pin 
or single linking process to tie the 
organization together. An organiza- 
tion is strengthened by having staff 
groups and ad hoc committees pro- 
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vide multiple overlapping groups 
through which linking functions are 
performed and the organization 
bound together. 


Organizational objectives and goals of 
units n . 
The ability of a superior to behave ina 
supportive manner is circumscribed by 
the degree of compatibility between the 
objectives of the organization and the 
needs of the individuals comprising it. 
If the objectives of the organization 
are in basic conflict with the needs and 
desires of the individual members, it is 
virtually impossible for the superior to 
be supportive to subordinates and at the 
same time serve the objectives of the 
organization, The principle of support- 
ive relationships, consequently, points 
to the necessity for an adequate degree 
of harmony between organizational ob- 


jectives and the needs and desires of its 
individual members, 


Neither the needs and desires of in- 
dividuals nor the objectives of organiza- 
tions are stable and unchanging. The 
desires of individuals grow and change 
as people interact with other people. 
Similarly, the objectives of organiza- 
tions must change continuously to meet 
the requirements of changed technol- 
ogies, changed conditions, and the 
changes in needs and desires of those 
involved in the organization or served 
by it. The interaction Process of the 
organization must be capable of dealing 

effectively with these requirements for 
continuous change. ; 

In every healthy organization there 
is, consequently, an unending process 
of examining and modifying individual 
goals and organizational objectives as 
well as consideration of the methods for 


achieving them. The newer theory 
specifies that: 


The objectives of the entire organiza- 
tion and of its component parts must 
be in satisfactory harmony with the 
relevant needs and desires of the great 
majority, if not all, of the members of 
the organization and of the persons 
served by it. 

The goals and assignments of each 
member of the organization must be 
established in such a way that he is 
highly motivated to achieve them. 
The methods and procedures used 
by the organization and its subunits 
to achieve the agreed-upon objectives 
must be developed and adopted in 
such a way that the members are 
highly motivated to use these methods 
to their maximum potentiality. 

The members of the organization and 
the persons related to it must feel 
that the reward system of the organi- 
zation—salaries, wages, bonuses, divi- 
dends, interest payments—yields them 
equitable compensation for their ef- 
forts and contributions. 


The overlapping group form of organi- 
zation offers a structure which, in con- 
junction with a high level of group 
interactional skills, is particularly effec- 
tive in performing the processes neces- 
sary to meet these requirements. 


Constructive use of conflict 


An organization operating under the 
newer theory is not free from conflict. 
Conflict and differences of opinion al- 
ways exist in a healthy, virile organiza- 
tion, for it is usually from such differ- 
ences that new and better objectives 
and methods emerge. Differences are 
essential to progress, but bitter, unre- 
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solved differences can immobilize an 
organization. The central problem, 
Consequently, becomes not how to re- 
duce or eliminate conflict, but how to 
deal constructively with it. Effective or- 
ganizations have extraordinary capacity 
to handle conflict. Their success is duc 
to three very important characteristics: 

1. They possess the machinery to deal 
constructively with conflict. They have 
an organizational structure which facili- 
tates constructive interaction between 
individuals and between work groups. 

2. The personnel of the organization 
is skilled in the processes of effective 
teraction and mutual influence. 

3. There is high confidence and trust 
among the members of the organization 
1n each other, high loyalty to the work 
group and to the organization, and high 
Motivation to achieve the organization s 
objectives, Confidence, loyalty, and co- 
Operative motivation produce earnest, 
sincere, and determined efforts to find 
Solutions to conflict. There is greater 
Motivation to find a constructive solu- 
tion than to maintain an irreconcilable 


conflict. The solutions reached are often 
highly creative and represent a far bet- 
ter solution than any initially proposed 
by the conflicting interests (Metcalf & 
Urwick, 1940). 

The discussion in this chapter has 
deliberately focused on and emphasized 
the group aspects of organization and 
management. This has been done to 
make clear some of the major differences 
between the classical and the newer 
theories of management. It should also 
sharpen the awareness of the kind of 
changes needed to start applying the 
newer theory. r z 

Anv organization which bases its op- 
eration on this theory will necessarily 
of individual counseling and 
by superiors of subordinates. 
ced in every situation for a 
h procedures, indi- 
re, as with other 


make use 
coaching 
There is need 
balanced use of bot 


vidual and group. He 
aspects of ” supervision, the balance 


which will be most appropriate and 
work best will depend upon the T 
ence, expectations, and skills 0 


people involved. 


X INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Of s 
the several arcas of social psychology that we have touched on, inter- 


T ; à i È : 
group relations constitute one of especially pressing concern in present-day 


lif DEINE : $ 
e. Whether distinctions are made in terms of the many different groups 


whi : ; : : ; À 
hich comprise a society, or in terms of international relations, problems 


of hostility and conflict are much in evidence. Social tensions, which may 
underlie intergroup conflict as well as be increased by it, are thus perpetu- 
ated, In this section, we are mainly interested in intergroup relations, but 
We interpret it broadly enough to include sources of social tension such 
aoe and urban life, without in any sense exhausting what is a 

PANG field of study in its own right. 
; Fundamentally, intergroup conflict stems 
mdividuals with groups in terms of an “in-group” versus “out-group” dis- 
tinction. The perceptual discrimination of group differences is common- 
Place, but the imposition of value judgments of the uwe” versus “they” 
variety holds the potentiality for socially disruptive consequences. Through 
the oversimplified mechanism of “stereotypes,” it is all too easy to see all 
Virtue residing in one’s own group and all evil residing in others. 

Sharp demarcations of this kind, especially where they are heavily over- 
laden with this evaluative quality, impede effective communication and 


lead to a breakdown of understanding and cooperation. Furthermore, they 
are unrealistic in terms of their single-mindedness. As Allport indicates 
here, loyalties can be concentric, with the larger ones containing the 
Smaller, and no exclusions implied. Thus, whatever distinctions are made 


from the identification of 
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in segmenting the populace in various ways, all people share certain an 
mon interests as residents of a neighborhood, or a city, or a nation, or ; 
planet. Growing interest in air and water pollution, the conscry nhon o 
natural resources, and the battle against disease, reflect human concerns 
which go beyond the various group distinctions which we make i ve 
everyday thinking and actions. Yet, intergroup conflict poses a constan 
hazard to the preservation of society and indeed to the world, as a scanning 
of the daily paper reveals, 

Social psychologists have long been concerned with understanding the 


processes underlying such conflicts, especially in terms of prejudice. Among 
those who have done significant work in this are 


a, Gordon Allport and his 
colleagues ha 


ve been in the forefront. His book The Nature of Prejudice 
(1958), from which the selection here is drawn, is a landmark in under- 
standing the processes and effects of prejudice. 

Essentially, prejudice is an inter 
negative attitude, 
their perceived gr 


group phenomenon that involves a 
a prejudgment, regarding other individuals in terms of 
oup afhliations. Distinctions between in-group and out- 
group, often in the form of negative stereotypes, sust 


difficulty in Overcoming prejudice stems from the com 
logical and social factors w 


structure, such as class dist 


ain prejudice. T'he 
bination of psycho- 
hich serve to bolster it. Features of the social 
inctions, employment and residenti 
are structural elements Sustaining prejudice. Allport indicates that there is 

an equally potent psychological structure which may breed and maintain 
Prejudice. The basis for prejudice often resides in individual attitudes 
which are related to the ego needs discussed by Katz in Section VI. As 
Allport aptly notes, both Perspectives on prejudice tell us that the prob- 
lem “. . . is stitched into the fabric of social living.” Yet, he advises 
caution lest we be falsely pessimistic about the prospects for change. En- 
vironmental supports for prejudice can be and are altered. Concern that 
people will not accept such change usually proves misplaced, especially 
where change is backed by law. Thus, studies of integration in the military 
services and in public housing demonstrate the effectiveness of legal a 
ports in smoothing such change (e.g., Stouffer et al., 1949, Vol. I, Ch. 10; 
Deutsch & Collins, 1951). 


À ; rol Al 
Allport’s positive principles for dealing with prejudice are a a 
summary of what is known about coping with intergroup relations 


al patterns, 
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of this kind. Among his more noteworthy points, he argues against any 
single approach, and especially one which fails to accept cultural pluralism 
(see Gordon, Section I1). While Allport favors open communication and 
the publishing of scientifically sound information, he stresses that educa- 
tional programs are not a panacea since they have only limited utility by 
themselves, Because so much of prejudice is rationalized, campaigns of this 
kind can be equally well rationalized, as Bauer’s paper in Section VI indi- 
Cates, at least by implication. an 

In overcoming prejudice, Allport mainly urges active involvement 
through action programs that do something, apart from preaching and 
exhortation. On the other hand, Allport is encouraging about the long- 
Tange effectiveness of teaching children about prejudice and its nature as 
Part of intercultural education. 

The judgmental feature of prejudice is captured in the idea of stereo- 
types. As Campbell observes in his paper here, these can both reflect the 
Character of the group being described and of the group doing the describ- 
Ing. Thus, the shared social reality of a group imposes a view of other 
groups as well as of itself. This phenomenon implicates processes of con- 
formity, as discussed in Section VII. Pressures for adherence to the group s 
Perspective, as evidence of loyalty, become especially demanding under 
conditions of intergroup conflict (sce Sherif, 1961, 1966). i 
_ Adopting the adaptation level concept as a basis for analysis, Camere) 
Mdicates that the differences between groups are the aspects most likely 
t appear in the stereotyped imagery they have of cach other. But FA 
are still other variables ‘at work in producing stereotypes, including the 
degree of actual contact between the groups. Even when aes ar 
similar, however, they may generate reciprocal stereotypes which nave a 


i : ; istic, such as loyalty 
Universal character. Thus, a highly prized character yalty 


5 xclusivity in the other 
to one’s own group, is seen as clannishness and € 


group. ems 
Campbell then considers the venerable issue of the validity or false- 


Ness of stereotypes and points out that a ae a pope peice 
Stereotype winch in fact grew out of the very pro os preju ce itself; 
thus, an undesirable consequence of segregation may be turned mto an 
argument for its maintenance. After reviewing some of the more significant 


studies on stereotypes conducted over several decades, Campbell indi- 
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hat while there is merit in emphasizing the “overall errorfulness” of 
ee s, this does not mean that group differences should be denied. 
scala argument, he contends that we can easily sh opie ee 
the simplistic view that it is the different characteristics of ee id 
which cause hostility. He says that educational programs would eis ie 
less emphasis on denying or disproving stereotypes and more emp site “ae 
the sequence by which hostility toward the out-group—whether pais a 
by real threat, ethnocentrism, displacement, or whatever—creates the c ; 
cumstances in which all possible differences are opportunistically inter 
preted as bad. MTE N. X 
Bound into the problem of prejudice is the distinctive quality of th 
various subcultures within a society. In Section II, Pettigrew presents a 
picture of the effect of prejudice in producing a quality of life for the 
Negro which is at variance with the modal cultural pattern of American 
Society. This differential is made more acute by the inordinate number of 
Negroes who are represented among America’s poor (see Harrington, 
1963). In his paper here, Lewis briefly reviews the qualities he discerns in 
the “culture of poverty.” His books, The Children of Sanchez (1961), 4 
poignant account of a typical family in a poorer stratum of Mexican 
society, and La Vida (1965), about Puerto Rican migrants to New York, 
are significant additions to the documentation of life among the poor. 
What Lewis has to say here about poverty, however, takes on a signifi- 
cance that transcends any given country or skin color. The marginality 
and alienation from organized society that he reports constitute a world- 
wide intergroup problem. A fair share of the world’s population lives in the 
culture of poverty and this stands as a potent fact of life, with strong 
ideological overtones, which is not likely to diminish even with a broad 
program of social assistance for the satisfaction of physical survival needs. 
Indeed, the central idea that Lewis conveys is that poverty is as much 4 
psychological state, with reference group features, as a state of want. In 
proposing and implementing programs to aid those who are poor, his aa 
is that we recognize that cultural change is what is at stake, The potentia 
ities for unrest inherent in a miscarriage of this social process are consider 
able, as Turner’s paper here Indicates. ; i 
Turner's main focus is on the way in which protest movements can “A 
effective without increasing intergroup conflict. A Pivotal point in 
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analysis is the delicate balance represented in maintaining the legitimacy 
of z ae ea TRES Weer: edt a 3 i 5 acy 

A grievance, an image of injustice, while at the same time indulging in 
public displays of pressure, including disruption, that may lead to a sense 
of threat and immoderate fear. There are, Turner says, a number of ele- 
ments of overriding significance to maintaining credibility in the eves of 
the relevant public, prominent among them being that “. . . a disturb- 
ance must follow an extended period in which both the powerlessness 
atedly and emphatically advertised.” 


and the grievances have been repe 
lly displays some indication 


He also contends that a credible protest idea 
of restraint. 
How various segments of the publ 


an intriguing question. Turner finds tl 
Same position or even more disadvantaged than the protesters are least 


willing to grant a protest interpretation to disturbances. Furthermore, 
groups who live the greatest distance from the site of unrest are more in- 
clined to accept the protest interpretation and to feel less threatened than 
those close to it. All in all, the maintenance of an optimal mixture of 
appeal and threat is difficult to achieve over a period of time. Turner sees 
the need for conciliation, not only to limit the intergroup character of 
the conflict but to symbolize the willingness to grant the injustice ean 
has been done. Pushing beyond this point, he asserts, has potentially 
disastrous consequences in terms of the persisting relationships Boni 
m the society, Though bargaining is often indicated as a E 
conciliation, Turner raises the important caution that, as T it 
Tecur and become routinized, the cause of the protest may be undermined. 
- nature of bargaining 
The danger, he says, arises from the ae a e ane ae 
which, after a while, renders social protest as noi ls ae 
ee ene X Dees against ; of disorderly protest 
optimistic about what may be gained by the technique J 


When it is used repetitively. 

si idee groups are in conflic Its. One’s OW 

Sion that can produce violent rest A ions it tak ‘ 

its declan oa entirely justified in the soe i rancher a = Ta 

is painted in precisely opposite terms. In Open sare He . $- - i oe 

Sich side asetit determination not to comp: ght harder 
ideologies—in the sense of strongly held 


in the face of a setback. Wher? 


ic perceive protest movements is itself 
nat the groups who are in about the 


the problem of prejudice acquires a dimen- 
t uep „n group is seen as noble in 
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beliefs—are involved, force often produces the opposite effect from that 
ee Group ties are intensified and willing sacrifice becomes in- 
aoee conducted extensive studies in the area of inter- 
group conflict (see Sherif, 1958; Sherif & Sherif, 1953). He perei 
major device that appears to have a significant positive effect is the invo ti 
tion of superordinate goals that have an appeal to both groups in the z 

flict. The analogue in the sphere of international relations is seen w ~ 
two countries enter into an agreement, exemplified by many internationa 


treaties, because of the mutual advantage of a higher level goal to both 
parties. 


One of the most striking findings in Sherif’s work is the degree to which 


leadership is constrained by the group members’ attitudes of hostility 
toward the competitive group (1962). It thus becomes more difficult for 
a leader to reach an accommodation with the other group lest he be seen 
as violating his group’s position. The implications for this in terms of 
bargaining and negotiation are readily observed in such a crisis as a strike, 
where entrenched positions are held at least partly 
weight of prior attitudinal commitments within th 
In line with Turner’s observations, it c 
in such an atmosphere. If contact b 


because of the heavy 
€ contending groups. 
‘an do little good to open discussions 


etween leaders takes place in a con- 
text of hostility, and without the perception of superordinate goals to be 


achieved, then communication may only serve as a medium for further 
accusations and recriminations. 

On the internationa] scene, parallel patterns may be found though in 
more intensified form. Nations are political-geographical entities, but they 
also carry considerable Psychological commitment for th 


ational conflict take ona 
with regard to shared attitudes of hostility 
is concerned here with the bro 


opment of “mutual trust” tor 


cir citizenry. Mani- 
particularly acute intensity 
or fear. In this context, Deutsch 
ader policy questions surrounding the devel- 
eplace “mutual terror.” His research on con- 
flict dates back to his early work on interpersonal cooperation and compe- 
tition (Deutsch 1949a, b). More recently, he has devoted attention to trust 
and threat, among other variables affecting bargaining and negotiation 
(sce Deutsch, 1969). 


inds 
‘The nub of the matter, from Deutsch’s viewpoint, is that several kind 
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of psychological processes encourage trust, including a positive orientation 
to mutual welfare and signs of trustworthiness. He raises doubts about 
Whether national policies aimed at military superiority and stable deter- 
tence can, in and of themselves, induce a reduction of hostility and a 
Movement toward trust. Thus, he notes among other points the endlessly 
Tegressive arms race quality of the former, and the built-in hazards of the 
latter. In particular, he points to the irrational elements that pervade these 
approaches and which make them fragile structures on which to rely. The 
alternatives he offers, from a social psychological perspective, emphasize 
ant lessening of conditions leading to disorder 


Tationality with ; comit iiai 
lity with a cor are likely to maintain order. 


an ; > conditions which : ees 
A Ei a O psychologists and other social caps 
have been put forth along the same line recently. ‘I he Few ot patie 
cst is attested to in such books as Osgood (2903), : -apan (1968) 
(1962), Kelman (1965), McNcil (1965), Sherif e ‘i systems dheoweh 
and Pruitt & Snyder (1969). Research on internationa ae oak se 
“internation simulation” techniques, have alsa: been any ee in inter- 
ising results for the understanding of social psychological ta 
National relations (sce Guctzkow et al, 1963). ts of life in the city. 
The concluding paper here deals with the ar : blems of inter- 
Given the character of our increasingly urban society, pro 


ief in citi ich have become 
Stroup relations are thrown into bold relief in cities, whicl 


$ 5 s 
i ic, reli and social class di 
their major arena. Various kinds of ethnic, religious, P 
Sa another, and the potentiality fo 


tinctions are nudged up against one ep ce oe 
Conflict is rife. In his probing analysis, Milgram oer aie 
critical elements which go together to define the psy 
of city life. 
Drawing from Louis Wirth’s ( 
ilgram observes that the factors 


š it J A : 
le., large numbers of people, high ee of “overload.” Accordingly, 
i : OT 
tion, are all linked to the modern . a tity life must be PTR Ra 


i <perienc 7 5 

ilgram contends that the ee of encounters with adaptations to 

i i se 
constituting a a continuous 


apes daily 
Overload.” And this, he says, orga cognitive functioning. Most im- 
x E a 
Tole perform: ocial norms, 
Tformance, S$ 


Portantly. ] s the implications of these effects for the individual's 
Ortantly, he discusses 


arious propos: 


1938) sociological analysis of the city, 
. t he had distinguished in city life, 
"y and heterogeneity of popula- 


life in many ways, including 
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sense of social responsibility, involvement, and trust, and Simard 
from a number of unusual and imaginative expcriments aenar TA 
differences in response from city dwellers and town dwellers, for ea 7 
in offering aid to a stranger. He concludes that it is not so much that t : 
people are different but that they are responding to different sabe $ 
demanding adaptations which move the city dweller toward anonymity 
and uninvolvement, in a self-protective way. 

On a grand scale, Milgram is dealing with the same kinds of elements 
and dynamics which propel the work of others with an ccological orienta- 
tion represented here, i.e., Barker (Section I), Jackson (Section II), and 
Sommer (Section V). The city is the setting par excellence for a morc 
intense mode of life, with the enhancement of pleasurable as well as pain- 
ful experiences. At the same time that the new city dweller finds greater 
freedom and greater choices, as Gardner (1963) has pointed out, he may 
also encounter a detachment and fractionation of life. Milgram’s analysis 
and studies lend more substance to the implications of this in terms of 
social psychological dimensions. 

When the question of “relevance” is raised, it is evident that social 
psychology has made and offers the potential for making distinctive con- 
tributions to both the theoretical and practical side of intergroup and in- 
ternational relations. While it has no monopoly on answers to these 
extraordinarily complex and insistent problems, it provides an approach 

which stands as a constructive alternative or complement to others which 
have been tried. There are, for instance, historical, economic, political, 
and legal factors at work in intergroup relations, but those have long been 
foci of attention, often at the expense of the distinctly “human clement’ 
Tepresented in social psychology’s interest in the individual’s construction 
of his world as it is influenced by his social milicu, especially cultural and 
group-based attachments, There is, therefore, more than a little hope 


that the further extension of social psychological concepts and rescarch 
in this vital area may yield understanding aimed at social progress. 
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62 On reducing prejudice 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Special obstacles 


es who works in the field of in- 
3 es relations knows how often 
1 ad Si he hears the re- 
eee There is no problem.” Parents, 
faa public officials, police, com- 
a y leaders seem unaware of the un- 
T a of friction and hostility. 
“there or unless violence breaks out 
3 is no problem” (see G. Watson, 
947). 
of se Spake earlier of the “mechanism 
poe ial, _of the tendency for the ego 
es end itself when conflict threatens 
of Pi its equilibrium. The strategy 
tur; ial is a quick reflex against dis- 
S ing thoughts. 
haa Ce the denial is not so deeply 
ica ie 2 rests upon sheer habitua- 
setae the status quo. People are so 
caste oe to the prevailing system of 
it ech iscrimination that they think 
tory to x ei fixed and entirely satisfac- 
tined ae concerned. We have men- 
whites aimee: that most American 
ate on H elieve that American Negroes 
tios he whole well satisfied with con- 
ully 5 as they are, an assumption WoC- 
ing aot to fact. But even conced- 
habit honest ignorance and sheer 
oe oe account for some of the 
deeper we must also grant that the 
eee mechanism is often at work. We 
ee p nony seen that those who are 
thar Halas es are inclined to deny 
Eke ey are prejudiced. Lacking pct 
4 erpted from Chapter 31 of 


eae a 
Coma? with permission of 
ny, Incorporated. 
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The Nature of Prejudice, 
e copyright owners, Addison-Wesley Publishing 


the author and th 


sonal insight, they a ? 
an objective view of ele 2 fake 
community. Even a E lana in their 
prejudices of his own is likely a rhiut 
himself to injustices and EAR blind 
if acknowledged, could only u which, 
even tenor of his life. pset ‘the 
i One encounters this obstacle widely 
in school systems, where principals, 
teachers, and parents often oppose the 
introduction of intercultural education 
Even in communities seething with 
prejudice we hear, “There is no prob- 
aren’t we all Americans?” “Why 
put ideas into children’s heads?” The 
attitude reminds us of the resistance 
shown by many parents, schools, and 
churches to sex education on the grounds 
that children might think taboo thoughts 
that are surely already in their minds 
in a muddled fashion). 

Some people have the tendency, 
through ignorance or through malicious- 
ness, to identify all advocates of civil 
rights and all workers in behalf of 
ethnic relations as “subversive” ele- 
ments. McCarthyism is a specter that 
haunts every worker in the field. While 
the victim himself sees through the ir- 
rationality of the name-calling, most 
citizens do not. They are led to perceive 
the worker and his program as vaguely 
allied to communism. How to combat 
this irrational overcategorization is a 
baffling problem. The realistic conflict 
between east-west ideologies spreads out 
to include total irrelevancies. 


Garden City: Doubleday-Anchor, 1958, pp. 


lem; 
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All of these obstacles are profoundly 
serious, representing as they do the 
most firmly entrenched aspects of irra- 
tionalism in people and in social systems. 
But no one has thought that the task 
of improving group relations is an easy 
one. 


The social system 


The sociologist correctly points out that 
all of us are confined within one or 
more social systems. While these sys- 
tems have some variability, they are not 
infinitely plastic. Within each system 
there will be inevitable tensions be- 
tween groups, due to economic rivalry, 
crowded housing or transportation facil- 
ities, or to traditions of conflict. To meet 
the strain, the society accords certain 
groups a superior, and other groups an 
inferior, position, Custom regulates the 
distribution of limited privileges, goods, 
and prestige, Vested interests are pivots 
within the system, and these in particu- 
lar resist any attempts at basic change. 


Further, tradition earmarks certain 
groups as legitimate scapegoats within 
the 


system. Hostility is taken for 
granted. For example, minor ethnic 
riots may be tolerated as by-products 
of the existing strain, Chiefs of police 
may wink at ethnic gang fights, declar- 
ing them normal and natural “kid stuff.” 
To be sure, if the disruption goes too 
far, the riot squad is called for, or re- 
formers press for legislative relief of the 
excess tension. But this relief js only 
sufficient to restore the uneasy equilib- 
rium. If relief went too far it also would 
destroy the system. 

The point of view of the economic 
determinist is similar, He argues that all 
theories of individual causation i aS 
wash. A basic structure exists w a 
people with higher socioeconomic status 


cannot, and will not, tolerate equality 
between laborers, immigrants, Negroes, 
and other needed peons, and themselves. 
Prejudice is merely an invention to 
justify economic self-interest. Until 
some drastic reform brings true indus- 
trial democracy, there can be no effec- 
tive alteration in the basic social founda- 
tions upon which all prejudice rests. 

You and I are not normally aware of 
the extent to which our behavior is 
constrained and regulated by such fea- 
tures of the social system. We ought not 
to expect a few detached hours of inter- 
cultural education to offset the total 
press of the environment. People who 
see a pro-tolerance film will view it as a 
specific episode and not allow it to 
threaten the foundations of the system 
they live in. 

The theory holds further that one can- 
not change segregation, employment 
customs, or immigration without letting 
off a chain of effects that would cumu- 
late to produce threatening fractures in 
the total structure. Each folkway is an 
ally of every other. If too strong an 
initial push is allowed it might lead to 
an acceleration of forces that would de- 
stroy the whole system, and therewith 
our sense of security. Such is the struc- 
tural view of the sociologist. 

The psychologist, too, it will be re- 
called, has a structural argument. 
prejudiced attitude is not like a cinder 
in the eye that can be extracted with- 
out disturbing the integrity of the or- 
ganism as a whole. On the oem 
Prejudice is often so deeply ace ii 
in character-structure that it cannot ka 
changed unless the entire inner eid 
omy of the life is overhauled. Such p 
beddedness occurs whenever see 
have “functional significance” for k 
anism. You cannot expect to eian 
the part without changing the who 
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And it is never easy to remake the whole 
of a personality. 

Some authors stress the interlocking 
dependence of both the personal and 
me social system. They say that one 
nust attack an attitude with due re- 
T to both kinds of systems, which, 
ees Miakan, hold the attitude em- 
PREN in a structural matrix (cf. Val- 
as foll 1951 ). Newcomb states the case 
shane toe ‘Attitudes tend to be per- 
individ (relatively unchanged) when the 
ia slua) continues to perceive objects 
ge” ore or less stable frame of refer- 
of ref (1950, p. 233). A stable frame 
social erence may be anchored in the 
teen environment. (All immigrants 

mei one side of the tracks, all native 
añ icon on the other.) Or it may be 
iee frame of reference (I am 
oth p by any alien). Or it may be 
would AAS combined structural view 
tame insist that a shift in the relevant 
i a of reference must precede change 

attitude, 
Peg Whether sociological, psy- 
of en or both, the structural point 
Diece w has great merit. It explains why 
meal efforts are not more effective 
mie are. It tells us that our prob- 
ivi is stitched into the fabric of social 
ane It convinces us that the cinder- 
he-eye theory is too simple. 
antes we are not careful, the struc- 
chal view may lead both to false psy- 
is n oy and to false pessimism. It really 
a Not sensible to say that before we 
Gan personal attitudes we must 
ange total structure; for in part, at 
east, the structure is the product of 
© attitudes of many single people. 
tea must begin somewhere. Indet, 
m Ording to the structural theory, r 
w start anywhere, for every I z 
A some extent altered by the € ie 
any of its parts. A social oF 4 psy 


logical system is an equilibrium of 
forces, but it is an unstable equilibrium 
The “American dilemma,” for example, 
as Myrdal (1962) shows, is a case of 
such instability. Al out official defini- 


tions of the social system call for equal: 
iiy while many (not all) of the ìn- 
ormal features of this system call for 
inequality. There is thus a state of “un- 
structuredness’” in even our most 
structured systems. And while your 
personality or mine is certainly a sys- 
tem, can we say that it is impervious 
to change, or that alteration in the 
whole must precede alteration of parts? 
Such a view would be absurd. 

Granted that America possesses a 
fairly stable class system wherein ethnic 
groups have an ascribed status, with 
prejudice as an accompaniment, still 
there are also in the American system 
factors that make for constant change. 
Americans, for example, seem to have 
great faith in the changeability of atti- 
tudes, The goliath of advertising in this 
rected on this faith; and we 
are equally confident in the power of 
education. Our system itself rejects the 
belief that “you can’t change human 
nature.” While this faith may not be 
entirely justified, the point is that the 
faith itself is a factor of prime impor- 
tance. If everyone expects attitudes to 
change through education, publicity, 
therapy, then of course they are more 
likely to do so than if no one expects 
them to change. Our very gusto for 
change may bring it about, if anythin 
can. A social system does not e a i 
— change; sometimes it encourages 
it. 


country is € 


Positive principles 


We are not rejecting the structural argu- 
ment, but rather pointing out that it 
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used to justify total pessi- 
ener D calls attention forcefully to 
limitations that exist, but does not deny 
that new horizons in human relation- 
ships are opening. : 

It is, for example, a perfectly sensible 
question to ask where, in order to alter 
social structure or personality structure, 
change may best begin. The following 
principles seem particularly germane. 

1. Since the problem is many-sided, 
there can be no sovereign formula. The 
wisest thing to do is to attack all fronts 
simultaneously. If no single attack has 
large effect, yet many small attacks 
from many directions can have large 
cumulative results. They may even give 
the total system a push that will lead 
to accelerated change until a new and 
more agreeable equilibrium is attained. 

2. Meliorism should be our guide. 
People who talk in terms of the ulti- 
mate assimilation of all mi 
into one ethnic stock are 
distant Utopia. To be sur 
be no minority-group 
homogeneous 
probable that i 


nority groups 
speaking of a 
e, there would 
problems in a 
Society, but it seems 
n the United States our 
loss would be greater than our gain. 
In any case, it is certain that artificial 
attempts to hasten assimilation will not 
succeed. We shall improve human re- 
lations only by learning to live with 
racial and cultural Pluralism for 


f a long 
time to come. 


3. It is reasonable to expect that our 
efforts will have some unsettling effects, 
The attack on a system always has. 
Thus a person who has been exposed 
to the intercultural education, to toler- 
ance propaganda, to role-playing, may 
show greater inconsistency of behavior 
than before. But from the point of view 

of attitude change, this state ~ a 

” is a necessary stage. 
structuredness n is re bs 
wedge has been 


dividual may be more uncomfortable 
than before, he has at least a chance of 
recentering his outlook in a more toler- 
ant manner. Investigation shows that 
people who are aware of, and apne 
of, their prejudices are well on the road 
to eliminating them (cf. G. W. Allport 
& Kramer, 1946). 

4- Occasionally there may be a 
“boomerang effect.” Efforts may anne 
only to stiffen Opposition in defense 0 
existing attitudes, or offer people un- 
intended support for their hostile 
opinions (Hovland, et al., 1949, PP: 
46-50). Such evidence as we have in- 
dicates that this effect is relatively 
slight. It also is a question whether the 
effect may not be temporary, for any 
strategy sufficiently effective to arouse 
defensiveness may at the same time 
plant seeds of misgiving. 

5. From what we know of mass 
media, it seems wise not to expect 
marked results from this method alone. 
Relatively few people are in the precise 
stage of “unstructuredness,” and in pre. 
cisely the right frame of mind, to admit 
the message. Further, it seems well, on 
the basis of existing evidence, to focus 
mass propaganda on specific issues 
rather than upon vague appeals that 
may not be understood. 

6. The teaching and publishing of 
scientifically sound information eon, 
cerning the history and characteristics 
of groups, and about the nature of prer" 
udice, certainly does no harm. Yet it is 
not the panacea that many educators 
like to believe. The outpouring of > 
formation probably has three benign € 
fects: (a) It sustains the confidence ie 
Minorities to see an effort being ma It 
to blanket prejudice with truth. (b) i 
encourages and reinforces tolerant Pe 
ple by integrating their attitudes wees 
knowledge. (c) Tt tends to underm! 
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the rationalization of bigots. Belicf in 
the biological inferiority of the Negro, 
for example, is wavering under the im- 
Pact of scientific fact; racist doctrines 
today are on the defensive. Erroneous 
ideas, Spinoza observed, lead to passion 
—for they are so confused that no one 
can use them as a basis for realistic ad- 
lustment. Correct and adequate ideas, 

Y contrast, pave the way for a truc 
Assessment of life's problems. While not 
everyone will admit correct ideas when 
they are offered, it is well to make 
them available. 

7. Action is ordinarily better than 
Mere information, Programs do yal 
therefore to involve the individual in 
Some project, perhaps a community self- 
Survey or a neighborhood festival. 
When he does something, he becomes 
Something, The deeper the acquaint- 
ance and the more realistic the con- 
tacts, the better the results. 

y working in the community, for 
cxample, the individual may learn that 
neither his self-esteem nor his attach- 
ments are actually threatened by Negro 
neighbors, He may learn that his own 
Security as a citizen is strengthened 
When social conditions improve- While 
Preaching and exhortation may play ; 
Part in the process, the lesson will not 

© learned at the verbal level alone. i 
Will be learned in muscle, nerve, aP 
gland best through participation. 
m None of our commonly 

cthods is likely to work with 
Whose character structure is $0 Lage | 
Sible that it demands the exclusion of 
Sut-groups as a condition of life. bs 
ven for the rigid person there is si 
the Possibility of individual therapy is 
An expensive method and one he 
Sure to be resisted; but in pane ae 
Cast, we need not yet despa! cially 
Pletely of the extreme case, a 


used 
bigots 


if tackled young, perhaps in clinics of 
child guidance, or by wise teachers. 

g. While there is no relevant re- 
search on the point, it seems likely that 
ridicule and humor help to prick the 
pomposity and irrational appeal of 
rabble-rousers. Laughter is a weapon 
against bigotry. It too often lies rusty 
while reformers grow unnecessarily 
solemn and heavy-handed. ‘ 

10. Turning now to social programs 
(the social system), there is first of all 
considerable agreement that it is wiser 
to attack segregation and discrimination 
than to attack prejudice directly. For 
even if one dents the attitudes of the 
individual in isolation, he is still con- 
fronted by social norms that he cannot 
surmount. And until segregation is 
weakened, conditions will not exist that 
permit equal-status contacts in pursuit 
of common objectives. 

11. It would seem intelligent to 
take advantage of the vulnerable points 
where social change is most likely to 
As Saenger says, “Concentrate 
areas of least resistance.” Gains 
in housing and economic opportunities 
are, on the whole, „the easiest to 
achieve. Fortunately, it is these very 
gains that minorities most urgently 
yi Generally speaking, a fait accom- 
pli that fits in with our democratic 
creed is accepted with little more than 
an initial flurry of protest. Cities that 
introduce Negroes into public jobs find 
that the change soon ceases to attract 
attention. Sound legislation is similarly 
accepted. Official policies once estab- 
lished are hard to revoke. They set mod- 
els that, once accepted, create habits 
and conditions favorable to their main- 


occur. 
on the 


tenance. 
Administrators, more than they real- 


ize, have the power to establish desir- 
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able changes by executive order in 
industry, government, and schools. In 
1848 a Negro applied for admission to 
Harvard College. There were loud pro- 
tests. Edward Everett, then President, 
replied, “If this boy passes the exami- 
nations he will be admitted and, if the 
white students choose to withdraw, all 
the income of the college will be de- 
voted to his education” (Frothingham, 
1925, p. 299). Needless to say, no one 
withdrew, and the opposition quickly 
subsided. The College lost neither in- 
come nor prestige, though both at first 
seemed threatened. Clean-cut adminis- 
trative decisions that brook no further 
argument are accepted when such de- 
cisions are in keeping with the voice of 
conscience. 
13. The role of the militant teformer 
must not be forgotten. It is the noisy 
demands of crusading liberals that have 


been a decisive factor in many of the 
gains thus far made. 


These conclusions represent some of 
the positive Principles that derive from 
research and theory. They are not in- 
tended as a complete blueprint—such 
would be pretentious. The points rep- 
resent rather certain wedges which if 
driven with skill might be expected to 


crack the crust of Prejudice and dis- 
crimination, 


Imperatives of intercultural education 
Without prolonging our discussion of 
programs unduly, we wish to call atten- 
tion once more to the role of the school. 
We do so partly because of the charac- 
teristic faith that Americans have in 
education, and partly because it is eas- 
ier to install remedial programs in the 
school than in the home. School chil- 
dren comprise a vast captive audience; 
they study what is set before them. 


While school boards, principals, and 
teachers may resist the introduction of 
intercultural education, yet it is in- 
creasingly included in the curriculum. 

Learning prejudice and learning toler- 
ance are subtle and complex processes. 
The home is undoubtedly more impor- 
tant than the school. And the atmos- 
phere of the home is as important, 
perhaps more important, than the par- 
ents’ specific teaching concerning mi- 
nority groups. 

It is probably too much to expect 
teachers to offset the home environ- 
ment, and yet, as the evaluative studies 
cited [see G. W. Allport, 1958. Ch. 30] 
show, a good deal can be accomplished. 
The school, like the church and the laws 
of the land, can set before the child a 
higher code than is learned at home, 
and may create a conscience and 2 
healthful conflict even if the prejudiced 
teachings of the home are not entirely 
Overcome. 

As in the home, the atmosphere that 
surrounds the child at school is exceed- 
ingly important. If segregation of the 
sexes or races prevails, if authoritarian- 
ism and hierarchy dominate the system, 
the child cannot help but learn that 
power and status are the dominant fac- 
tors in human relationships. If, on the 
other hand, the school system is demo- 
cratic, if the teacher and child are each 
respected units, the lesson of respect for 
the person will easily register. As in 
society at large the structure of n 
pedagogical system will blanket, i 
may negate, the specific intercultura 
lessons taught (Brameld, 1946). 

e have seen that instruction of thé 
sort that involves the whole child z 
intercultural activities is probably mo 
effective than merely verbal leaming 2. 
exhortation, While information is li f 
wise essential, facts stick best when Ae 
bedded in the soil of interested activity: 
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Cr 
child or te what concrete lessons the 
course E olescent should learn in the 
should be his school training. What 
Sd eatin es content of intercultural 
claim that Tere, as before, we cannot 
May su all evidence is in. But we 
ote a few of the imperatives 
ie group education. 
be taught at which these lessons should 
ina sim es not worry us. If taught 
€ made ple fashion all the points can 
nd, in intelligible to younger children 
they ile more fully developed way, 
in high s s presented to older students 
di Nags or college. In fact, at 
‘graded oo of advancement, through 
and Hee 2 the same content can, 
(1) Mea be offered year after year. 
filmstri eaning of race. Various films, 
or ie and pamphlets are available 
Bical fa use; these present anthropo- 
child ey in as much detail as the 
certainly 1, absorb. The child should 
ctween nu the confusion that occurs 
of race Ernsti and social definitions 
Stand then example, he should under- 
"acially z many colored’ people are 
but Host, much Caucasian as Negro, 
iologic i caste definition obscures this 
ae 3 fact. The misconceptions of 
Psychol in its various forms, an the 
e wade underlying racist myths, can 
(2) a to older children. ; 
Various ustoms and their significance 1n 
taditio ethnic groups. Schools have 
re bis taught this lesson, but in 
Sstivals us way. Modern exhibits and 
Sion, as Pope a more adequate impres- 
children o reports in the classroom from 
ackgro who come from diverse ethnic 
atheti unds. Especially needed are sy™ 
ko accounts of linguistic and 1% 
refere backgrounds, with particular 
holy ins to the significance of religion’ 
the eee Visits to places of worship } 
mmunity help anchor the lesson 
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(3) Nature i 
A 3) re of group differences. Less 
asy to teach, but needed for th 
pose of generalizing the sons sted Der 
lessons, is a sound pe ie lees 
ways in which human group 1if a 
do not diffe i pop am 
differ. It is here that fallaci 
stereotypes can be combatted lik es 
belief in essence.” The fact that E 
differences are merely imaginary i 
fall on overlapping normal burves es 
some follow a J-cutve distribution ean b 
taught in a simplified way. A child wie 
understands the precise nature of group 
differences is less likely to form over- 
broad categories. The lesson should 
de a restatement of the 


likewise inclu 
role of biological and social factors in 


producing these differences. 

4) Nature of tabloid thinking. Fairly 
early, children can be made critical of 
their own too simple categories. They 
can learn that Foreigner 1 is not the 
same as Foreigner 2. They can be shown 
how the law of linguistic precedence in 
learning creates dangers for them, pat- 
ticularly in the form of derogatory 
epithets such as “nigger” and “wop.” 
Simple lessons in semantics and in ele- 
mentary psychology are neither dull nor 
incomprehensible to children. 

) The scapegoating mechanism. 
Even a seven-year-old can understand 
the displacement of guilt and aggression. 
As children grow older they can see the 
relevance of this principle to the perse- 
cution of minority groups throughout 


the ages. 
(6) Traits sometimes resulting from 


ization. The way in which ego 


victim 
defenses develop as a result of persecu- 
tion is not hard to understand—though 


it is a delicate lesson to teach. The dan 
er lies in creating a stereoty i 

pe to th 
effect that all Jews are ambitious ne 
aggressive In order to compensate for 
their handicaps; or that all Negroes are 
inclined to sullen hate or petty thieving 
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n can, however, be taught 
oa cae reference to minority 
groups. It is essentially a lesson in 
tal hygiene. Through fiction, to star 
with, a youngster may learn of the com- 

ensations a handicapped (perhaps 

crippled) child develops. He may go 
from that point to a discussion of hypo- 
thetical cases in class. Through role- 
playing he may gain insight into the 
operation of ego defenses. By the age of 
fourteen the adolescent may be led to 
see that his own insecurity is due to 
his lack of firm ground: he is some- 
times expected to act like a child, some- 
times like an adult. He wants to be an 
adult, but the conduct of others makes 
him unsure of whether he belongs to 
the world of childhood or of adulthood. 
The teacher may point out that the 
predicament of the adolescent resembles 
the permanent uncertainty under which 
many minority groups have to live. Like 
adolescents, they sometimes show rest- 
lessness, tension, ego defensiveness, 
which occasionally lead to objectionable 
behavior. It is far better for the young 
person to learn the grounds for ego- 
defensive behavior than for him to be 
left with the idea that objectionable 
traits are inherent in certain groups of 
mankind. 


(7) Facts concerning discrimination 


and prejudice. Pupils should not be kept 
ignorant of the blemishes of the society 
in which they live. They should know 
that the American Creed demands more 
equality than has been achieved. Chil- 
dren should know about the inequalities 
of housing and educational and job op- 
portunities. They should know how 
Negroes and other minorities feel about 
their situation; what it is they especially 
resent; what hurts their feelings; and 
what elementary courtesies are in order. 
Films may be used in this connection, 
so too the “literature of protest,” es- 
pecially biographical accounts of young 
American Negroes, such as Richard 
Wright’s Black Boy. : 

(8) Multiple loyalties are possible. 
Schools have always inculcated patriot- 
ism, but the terms of allegiance arc 
often narrowly conceived The fact that 
loyalty to the nation requires loyalty to 
all subgroups within the nation is sel 
dom pointed out. The institutional 
patriot, the superpatriotic nationalist, 
is more often than not a thoroughgoing 
bigot. The teaching of exclusive loyalty 
—whether to nation, school, fraternity, 
or family—is a method of instilling 
prejudice. The child may be brought uP 
to see that loyalties are concentric, the 


larger may contain the smaller, with no 
exclusion implied. 


63 Stereotypes and the perception of 
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ee oes and group stereotypes of 
aces 
re nS the stereotypes or images 
other ha pons or groups have of each 
at one an oa that such stereotypes can 
the hese sing same time reflect both 
scribed, ; S r of the group being de- 
of the ane projectively, the character 
olding pl doing the describing ot 
1954, em ‘a stereotypes (as Allport, 
ie eith P hasizes). This frees us from 
Which — analysis of stereotypes M 
to be aen interpreting stereotypes 
of Price detec of the preoccupations 
Tegards hgh holder, one implicitly 
blot” le c outgroup as a “living ink- 
Whose peer & Jahoda, 1950) 
Pendent or Sogn: if any, are indc- 
Ype, In A the content of the stereo 
analysis a of Zawadski’s (1942), 
theory of 1S: well-deserved reputation 
‘Seance. Prejudiced stereotypes and the 
A ne. theory can both be ap- 
a ate in the same setting. 
strength of instances, the r 
2 general various stimuli 1s obvious— 
A Physical’ the more physical energy 1m 
r light oe such as sound wave 
tength se the stronger the stimulus 
Nat a stil owever, closer analysis shows 
> Stimuly ITOKE appropriate statement 
ive Bh Strength is in terms of rela- 
Vious stir cal energy in contrast to pre 
mulations or stimuli from other 


relative 


Ci 


cal A 
SSociati 
Sociation), with permission ° 
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Ex 
er, 
lop: Pted f ~ 7-29 
Bi rom th i ogist, 22+ 81 
e American psychol ae quthor and 


parts of the stimulus field, i.c., relat; 
to adaptanan level (Campbell maak 
1958; Helson, 1964; Krantz & Ca ral, 
1961). A stimulus intensity oe 
adaptation level can be as dma the 
as one above. Thus, turning the E ae 
in a room can be as striking a a 
as turning the light on. Thus, rats Ta 
be conditioned to jump to the r E 
of an otherwise continuous sound as wcll 
as to the turn-on of a sound interrupting 
an otherwise continuous silence. Thus, 
the same saline solution can taste salty 
occasion and sweet on another, 


on one 
aturation the mouth 


depending on whats 
has previously been adapted to. 

The upshot of this principle is that 
the greatest contrasts provide the strong- 
est stimuli. When we consider the per- 
ceptions which groups will have of each 
other, this prediction results: The greater 
the real differences between groups on 
any particular custom, detail of physical 

or item of material culture, 


appearance, 
the more likely it is that that feature will 
appear in the stereotyped imagery each 
oup has of the other. 
Note that this prediction implies that 
attributes of a group which in some 
intergroup contexts would go totally un- 
noticed, may become the object of vivid 
disparaging imagery by other groups in a 
cultural context in which this stands 


out. 


gr 
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Other features than group differences 
> se also contribute to stimulus 
Peneti The more opportunities for 
observation and the longer the exposure 
to the outgroup, the larger the role of 
real differences in the stereotypes. This 
implies that the nearer outgroups will be 
more accurately stereotyped, and that 
outgroups with which most interchange 
of persons and interaction occurs will be 
most accurately stereotyped. To state 
it in opposite terms: The more Temote 
and less well known the outgroup, the 
more purely projective the content of 
the stereotype and the less accurate it 
will be. An analogous principle recog- 
nizes that the content of intergroup 
interaction provides greatest stimulus 
strength for those traits invoked in the 
interaction: Those trait differences in- 
volved in intergroup interaction will be 
most strongly and accurately represented 
in mutual stereotypes. Another impor- 
tant principle is that among trait dif- 
ferences of approximately equal contrast, 
those which are drive and incentive 
relevant, and which are familiar, 


, are 
most apt to be noticed and Tepres 


ented 


SELF-DESCRIPTION 


1. We have 


Pride, self-respect and revere 
the traditi R 


tons of our ancestors. 
2. We are loyal, 


4. We are brave and Pro; 
up for our own righ 
ours, and can't be 
bullied. 


gressive. We stand 
ts, defend what is 
pushed around or 


5. We are peaceful, loving people, hating 
” only our vile enemies, 


6. We are moral and clean 
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in stereotyped imagery. We assume from 
other analyses such as frustration-aggres- 
sion-displacement theory that there is a 
positive incentive for disparaging the 
outgroup; thus, those stimuli most offer- 
ing opportunity for this response will be 
most represented in stereotypes. The 
subset chosen is thus symptomatic of 
the intrapsychic determinants of the 
ingroup. » 

For a given individual, this implies 
that the more familiar he is with making 
prejudiced statements, the easier such a 
statement will appear on any given oc- 
casion—or the more teadily the stereo- 
typed difference will be perceived. This 
does not provide a very useful prediction 
at the group level—except some sort of 
perseveration or inertia to stereotypes: 
Once a stereotype or perception of differ- 
ences is established, less real difference 
is required to maintain or revoke it. 

The above analysis deals with traits 
on which groups differ. Similar effects 
can occur for certain traits on which 
groups are similar, but for which the 
conditions of observation are such that 
the behavior on one’s own part is pcr- 


STEREOTYPE OF OUTGROUP 


They are egotistical and self-centered. They 
love themselves more than they love us. 


They are clannish, exclude others. 


They will cheat us if they can. They have 


no honesty or moral restraint when dealing 
with us. 


è eee "hev 
They are aggressive and expansionistic. The) 
Want to get ahead at our expense, 


They are a hostile people who hate us. 


They are immoral and unclean. 
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R g different context than is 
Antero Ba behavior on the part of an 
of Beles This will be particularly true 
group S 4 directed toward the out- 
ing-the-k os mote-beam or “pot-call- 
tere a She sets of reciprocal 
aa ef ce ene been noted by a num- 
1961: Tahhetser (CB Bronfenbrenner, 
cite ieee Merton, 1957)- 
Centric, then it ne ie faol ashi 
Stereutine to. « es an “accurate 
fone a o; accuse an outgroup of 
EA oe of ethnocentrism. This 
types ee Fa of ‘universal _sterco- 
cise D vhich cach ingroup might ac- 
or the av sGutetouDs or some outgroup, 
LeVine. piers outgroup (Campbell & 
This 1 oe 
a e is, of course, based upon 
Reone j In particular customs, but 
Ratticula a universal stereotype if the 
nele ingredients of immorality and 
anliness are not specified. 


fate psychology's emphasis on the 
The ss of stereotypes 
Saleh that the greater a dif- 
that oe groups, the more likely 
types a crence will appear 1n the sterco- 
See hold of each other, seems 
thoopal when one starts from the an- 
tures re position that groups, cul- 
ea ih c., do in fact differ, and asks 
enas question as to how these dif- 
imagery vay be treated in mutual 
Pectatio, E also provides an €x- 
types a of a “grain of truth” in sterco- 
re n descriptions of social class 
groups ces and the tendency for ethnic 
Social to become concentrated in one 
stereot class. Thus across-class ethnic 
TA ypes might be expected to involve 
My of one class accusing groups ° 
ner class of having class-related 


se (For example, popular Americ: 
stereotypes of Negroes and M ange 
predominately attribute to tl ete 
class attributes.) Role s hem lower- 
within class, as by trade Specia aes 
provide further sociological prp acc 
“grain of truth” in hfe for a 
more relevant is the AA Still 
logical analysis of the effects or AEN 
sonality, aspirations, achievement oe a 
and moral behavior caused by rene, 
minority status, segregation, lack of ac- 
cess to upward social mobility, and 
exclusion from the larger moral com- 
munity. As Allport (1954) has empha- 
sized, minority status has effects, produc- 
ing “traits duc to victimization.” Such 
differences might be expected to appear 
in majority group stercotypes of minority 
groups. Such stereotypes would have the 
great unfairness of justifying segregation 
by “validly” accusing minority group 
members of having the very traits which 
segregation had produced. Nonetheless, 
taken as descriptions (rather than as 
justifications or causal explanations, as 
will be discussed below), they would 
have a “grain of truth.” 
In contrast to such anthropological 
and sociological bases for expecting rea 
group differences to provide in some 
sense “accurate” components for sterco- 


types, there has grow? up in social and 
educationa a literature and 


teaching prac that all 
stercotypes of 810 
implicitly, t 


and, t 

the average identical. t 
This ?ocial-psychological literature 
arted by the excellent and 


was perhaps st: 


classic study of Katz and Braly (1933) 


which showed that college students had 
stable and claborate stereotypes of a 
wide variety of minority and nationality 
groups- They found no relation between 
the elaboratencss and uniformity of 
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these stercotypes and the amount of 
contact with the groups in question. For 
groups actually quite unknown, such as 
the Turks and the Japanese, there were 
as vivid stereotypes of as high consensus 
as there was for more familiar groups 
such as American Negroes. Other re- 
search of the 1930s showed that whites 
with no personal acquaintance with 
Negroes held, if anything, more elab- 
orate and disparaging stereotypes of 
them than did whites who had Negro 
acquaintances (Horowitz, 1936; Minard, 
1931; Smith, 1943). A classic study by 
LaPicre (1936) showed that when 
checked, the stereotype held in Fresno, 
California, about the local Armenian 
minority was point-by-point in error, 
Levinson and Sanford (1944) showed 
that anti-Semites accused Jews of such 
contrary traits as both sticking to them- 
selves and trying to force themselves into 
gentile society (Harding, Kutner, Pro- 
shansky, & Chein, 1954, provide an 
extensive review of the many similar 
studies). 
Certainly this literature did demon- 
strate that stereotypes can be completely 
false and can be held in absence of 
validating contact with the group in 
question. But aside from the one La- 
Picre study, there was little or no com- 
parison of the content of stereotypes 


with the Corresponding social statistics 
and anthropological data. 


D Neglected 
were comparisons of the group data on 
intelligence test performance (eg., 


Klineberg, 1944, PP- 82-96) and the 
stercotvpes about stupidity and shrewd- 
ness (relevant even though functional 
intelligence be recognized as poor eyi- 
dence of innate intelligence). There was 
little or no recognition of the fact 
that predominantly lower-class minority 
groups were being accused of the lower- 
class morality and the lack of achieve- 


ment orientation also demonstrated in 
the sociologist’s statistics. This summary 
is perhaps overdrawn, and certainly 
Gordon Allport (1954) and Krech and 
Crutchfield (1948, pp. 171-172) must 
be exempted, but it is probably an ac- 
curate description of most teachings 
about prejudice and stereotypes in social 
psychology courses offered in psychology 
and education departments even today. 
While stereotypes may often have a 
grain of descriptive truth, social psychol- 
ogists have been, of course, right in oy 
phasizing their overall errorfulness. I he 
problem is how to state the CTTOTS, with- 
out claiming that all groups are identical. 
The first wrongness is in the phenom- 
enal absolutism of the normal ingroup 
member's imagery of the outgrouper OF 
minority group member. Naively, one 
assumes without question that the out- 
group is as one perceives it, or as the 
ingroup informs one about it. Awareness 
that one’s own preoccupations have 
projectively contributed to the content, 
that fallible communication and knowl 
edge processes are involved, that the 
image could be totally wrong, or even 
where correct, can be selectively dis- 
torted and emphasized—all such awarte- 
ness is lacking. For many a social psy 
chologist, his own overcoming such ay 
ethnocentric enculturation is a deeply 
experienced revelation, and one he wants 
to communicate. In so doing, the mex 
sage that stercotypes contain a large 
portion of error and projection becomes 
overcompensated into an implicit dente 
of group differences. The message pios 
stereotypes of groups or images of Pa 
cific others contain a projective ee xe 
bution from one’s own (or ones on 
group's) personality, either in fabricate 
content or in selective attention E 
pejorative Content, is an unsuspeetei 
lesson which every normal undergra¢ 
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ate nee 

a had yaa But it must be taught 
heres ying group differences. 

of RA pe a is in the degree 
aila han secrecy tne exaggeration 
nea rogencity with which cither 
trait 2 : r eer members have the 
Hox of ee and the underestima- 
heer s mapat of overlap between 
phere. ea Allport (1954 ) has em- 
munity ie $ ost results in a given Com- 
provide esc Klintberg, 1944) were to 
td doa me 10 of 95 for Negroes 
100 toi the Jews to be compared with 
responding gener population, the cor- 
Negroes 18 si reotypes would be that all 
= OS dumb, all Jews are smart. 
percent eet eit were asked what 
ieis Te : egrocs are brighter than 
teeter to robably wanie give a reply 
38% EN or 5%, rather than the 
Would mo 1 which the 95 IQ figure 
effects mane nearly correspond. Such 
Processes espond to pervasive cognitive 
as the die as in perception research 
E of contrast through 
gestalt 1 ation of differences within 
boundaries and the exaggeration 


of dj 
differe > 
effect tice across boundarics. The 
or a group leaming situation 
from 


follow: az 
Seta ti (if tediously) 
generalizan considerations of stimulus 
ene fon im learning theory. In a 
race diffe m which there i some average 
ance, He te in examination perform- 
Hiden k intermediate stages when 
Sman o. something of the per- 
Mates, cern of their individual class- 
greater ge Hs which skin color leads to 
Within Erea (or confusion ) 
the ea ial groupings than between, 
cads paien effect predictably 
ap betw ue underestimation of the oe 
nes eed the two groups (Campbe |: 
antic arke & Campbell, 1955): ia 
pene contribution of Jeane and 
eption theory is the law that differ- 


ences between ingri 
if sufficient A ERE ana ig sae 
gerated in the mutual i ae oe 
holds of the other. Paitin t om eneki 
such bias is, of course, al ` of any 
nomenally. s absent phie- 
A third wrongness i + 

grouper’s lee He naie dm- 

ypes of outgroups is an 
erroneous causal perception (e.g., Heider. 
1944: Michotte, 1946, 1962). This ie 
the tendency to perceive racial te 
than environmental causes for group 
differences. Perception of causality ae 
curs most readily between stimuli that 
and temporally contiguous. 
ound those stimuli which 
most vivid, and striking. 
des this stimulus 


are spatially 
It centers ar 
are strongest, 
contrast provi 


Again, 

strength. To take a domestic American 

example, the white person in contact 
Negrocs might concciv- 


with uneducated 
ably perceive the lack of education as 
the environmental back- 
But stimuli representing the 
tal factors are not present or 
immediate stituation. In 
multiple, diffuse, and 
ther hand, the stimuli 
siognomy, 


caused by 
ground. 
environmen 
visible in the 
addition, they are 
complex. On the o 
of race such as skin color, phy: 
accent, and name, are visible and vivid. 
They are also spatially and temporally 
contiguous to the patent signs of uned- 
ucatedness. Thus the established princi- 
ples of causal perception strongly favor 
the perception of race as the cause of the 
ignorance. parallel conditioned-re- 
sponse analysis is also possible, coming 
to the same predictions (Campbell, 
1963+ PP- 122-123 

A fourth error is also one of causal 
misperception and is the most impor- 
tant although the most difficult to expli- 
cate. It has to do with the relationship 
between the content of the stereotype 
and the hostility felt toward the out- 


group. The naïve ingrouper perceives 
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the different characteristics of the out- 
group as causing his hostility an 
1949). He feels that were it not for 
these despicable traits, the outgroup 
would be loved. The outgroup’s oppro- 
brious characteristics seem to him to 
fully justify the hostility and rejection 
he shows toward it. The social scientist 
sees the opposite causal direction: 
Causally, first is the hostility toward 
the outgrouper, generated perhaps by 
real threat, perhaps by ethnocentrism, 
perhaps by displacement. In the service 
of this hostility, all possible differences 
are opportunistically interpreted as de- 
spicable, and the most plausibly despica- 
ble traits are given most attention. 

So flexible is our emotional language 
that a difference in almost any direction 
can be anathematized, An outgroup can 
be hated as too lazy or as too industri- 
ous, as too dumb or as too shrewd, as 
too forward or too reclusive, as too emo- 
tional or as too cold, as too gencrous or 


too thrifty (Merton, 1949). In southern 
legislatures in the last 100 years, the al- 
leged intellectual inferiority of Negroes 
has played an important role. Removing 
the belief that Negroes are inferior 
would not, however, remove the hostil- 
ity, although it would change the con- 
tent of stereotype. Had the World War 
I test results showing northern Negrocs 
to be more intelligent than southern 
whites been effectively publicized in the 
South, opportunistic hostility could cer- 
tainly have created an image of the 
northern Negro carpetbagger whose op- 
probrious traits included shrewdness, 
trickiness, and egg-headed intellectual- 
ity. Remedial education in race relations 
focused on denying or disproving sterco- 
types implicitly accepts the prejudiced 
ingrouper’s causal conception rather 
than the social scientists’, and is under- 


mined where actual group differences 
are found. 


64 The culture of poverty 


OSCAR LEWIS 


ae to take this opportunity to clear 
ne possible misunderstanding 

cerning the idea of a “culture of 
Poverty.” I would distinguish sharply 
a impoverishment and the cul- 
Ite of poverty. Not all people who are 
a necessarily live in or develop a 
Ft of poverty. For example, middle 
de people who become impoverished 
of Py automatically become members 
the he culture of poverty, even though 
4 i! Taa have to live in the slums for 
ik wle, Similarly, the Jews who lived 
paal in eastern Europe did not 
their € a culture of poverty because 
ii tradition of literacy and their Te- 
po gave them a sense of identifica- 

n with Jews all over the world. It 
nni them a sense of belonging to a 

mmunity which was united by a 
common heritage and common religious 

cliefs, 

In the introduction to The Children 
of Sanchez (Lewis, 1961), I listed ap- 
Proximately fifty traits which constitute 
What I call the culture of poverty. Al- 
though poverty is only one of the many 
traits which, in my judgment, 6° to- 
gether, T have used it to name the total 
System because I consider it terribly im- 
Portant. However, the other traits, an 
especially the psychological and ideolog- 
ical ones, are also important anc . 
should like to elaborate on this a bit. 


ave a strong feeling O 


Reprinted from Trans-action, 1963 
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helplessness, of dependency, of not be 
longing. They are like aliens in iheir 
own country, convinced that the exist- 
ing institutions do not serve their Rss 
terests and needs. Along with this feel- 
ing of powerlessness is a widespread 
feeling of inferiority, of personal un- 

worthiness. This is true of the slum 

dwellers of Mexico City, who do not 

constitute a distinct ethnic or racial 

group and do not suffer from racial dis- 

crimination. In the United States the 

culture of poverty of the Negroes has 

the additional disadvantage of racial dis- 

crimination. 

People with a culture of poverty have 
very little sense of history. They are a 
marginal people who know only their 
own troubles, their own local conditions, 
their own neighborhood, their own way 
of life. Usually, they have neither the 
knowledge, the vision nor the ideology 
to see the similarities between their 
problems and those of others like them- 
selves elsewhere in the world. In other 
words, they are not class conscious, al- 
though they are very sensitive indeed 
to status distinctions. When the poor 
become class conscious or members of 
trade union organizations, or when they 
adopt an internationalist outlook on the 
world they are, in my view, no longer 

art of the culture of poverty although 
they may still be desperately poor. 


Js it all bad? 
The idea of a culture of poverty that 
cuts across different societies enables us 


sion of the author and the publisher. 
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ai many of the problems we 
distinctively our own or dis- 
: i problems (or that of 
any other special racial or ethnic group), 


to see 


no ethnic groups involved. It also sug- 
gests that the elimination of physical 
poverty as such may not be enough to 
eliminate the culture of poverty which 
is a whole way of life. One can speak 
readily about wiping out poverty; but 
to wipe out a culture or sub-culture is 
quite a different matter, for it raises the 
basic question of our respect for cul- 
tural differences. 

Middle class people, and this cer- 
tainly includes most social scientists, 
tend to concentrate on the negative 
aspects of the culture of poverty; they 
tend to have negative feelings about 
traits such as an emphasis on the present 
and a neglect of the future, or on con- 


crete as against abstract orientations, I 
do not intend to idea 


the culture of pov 
said, “It is easier 
to live it.” Howe 


lize or romanticize 
erty. As someone has 
to praise poverty than 
ver, we must not over- 
look some of the Positive aspects that 
may flow from these traits. Living im- 
mersed in the present may develop a 
capacity for spontaneity, for the enjoy- 
ment of the sensual, the indulgence of 
impulse, which is too often blunted in 
our middle class future-oriented man. 
Perhaps it is this reality of the moment 
that middle class existentialist writers 
are so desperately trying to recapture, 
but which the culture of poverty ex- 
periences as a natural, everyday phe- 
nomenon. The frequent use of violence 
certainly provides a ready outlet for 
hostility, so that people in the culture of 
poverty suffer less from repression than 
does the middle class. 
In this connection, I should also like 
to take exception to the trend in some 


studies to identify the lower class al- 
most exclusively with vice, crime and 
juvenile delinquency, as if most 
people were thieves, beggars, ruffians, 
murderers or prostitutes. Certainly, T 
my own experience in Mexico, I foun 
most of the poor decent, upright, 
courageous and lovable human beings. 
I believe it was the novelist Fielding who 
wrote, “The sufferings of the poor are 
indeed less observed than their mis- 
deeds.” 

It is interesting that much the same 
ambivalence in the evaluation of the 
poor is reflected in proverbs and in 
literature. Some see the poor as virtuous, 
upright, serene, independent, honest, 
secure, kind, simple and happy, while 
others sce them as evil, mean, violent, 
sordid and criminal. 

Most people in the United States 
find it difficult to think of poverty as 
a stable, persistent, ever present phe- 
nomenon, because our expanding econ- 
omy and the specially favorable cit 
cumstances of our history have led to 
an optimism which makes us think that 
poverty is transitory. As a matter of fach 
the culture of poverty in the Ua 
States is indeed of relatively limite? 
scope; but as Michael Harrington 
(1963) and others show, it is probab y 
more widespread than has been ge” 
erally recognized. 


Poverty here and abroad r 
In considering what can be done aon 
the culture of poverty, we must rn 
sharp distinction between those pa 
tries in which it involves a ee 
small] segment of the population, pr 
those in which it constitutes a aa 
arge section. Obviously, the per 
Will have to differ in these two até 
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In the United States, the major solu- 
tion proposed by planners and social 
Workers for dealing with what are called 
multiple problem families,” the “un- 
deserving poor,” and the “hard core of 
Poverty,” is slowly to raise their level 
of living and eventually incorporate 
them into the middle class. And, 
Wherever possible, there is some reliance 
Upon psychiatric treatment in an effort 
to imbue these ‘“shiftless, lazy, unam- 
itious people” with the higher middle 
class aspirations. 

In the undeveloped countries, where 
Srcat masses of people share in the cul- 
ture of poverty, I doubt that social work 
Solutions are feasible. Nor can psychia- 
tists begin to cope with the magnitude 
of the problem, They have all they can 
do to deal with the growing middle 
Class, 

In the United States, delinquency, 
Vice and violence represent the major 
threats to the middle class from the 
Culture of poverty. In our country there 
'S no threat of revolution. In the less 
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developed countries of the world. how- 


ever, the people who live in the culture 


of poverty may one day become or 
ganized into political movements that 


seck fundamental revolutionary changes 
and that is one reason why their exist- 
ence poses terribly urgent problems. 

If my brief outline of the basic psy- 
chological aspects of the culture of 
poverty is essentially sound, then it mav 
be more important to offer the poor of 
the world’s countries a genuinely revolu- 
tionary ideology rather than the promise 
of material goods or a quick rise in the 
standards of living. 

It is conceivable that some countries 
can eliminate the culture of poverty (at 
least in the early stages of their indus- 
trial revolution) without at first elimi- 
nating impoverishment, by changing the 
value systems and attitudes of the peo- 
ple so they no longer feel helpless and 
homeless—so they begin to feel that 
they are living in their own country, 
with their institutions, their govern- 
ment and their leadership. 


65 The public perception of protest 


RALPH H. TURNER 


The year 1965 marked a dramatic turn- 
ing point in American reactions to racial 
disorder. Starting with Watts, dominant 
community sentiment and the verdicts 
of politically sensitive commissions have 
identified mass violence by blacks pri- 
marily as acts of social protest. In 
spite of its well advertized failings, 
the McCone Commission (Governor's 
Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, 
1965) devoted most of its attention to 
reporting the justified complaints of 
Negroes and proposing their ameliora- 
tion. The Kerner Report (National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968) went further in predicating 
recommendations for action on the as- 
sumption that disorders must be under- 
stood as acts of social protest, and not 
merely as crime, anti-social violence, or 
revolutionary threats to law and order. 
A few carlicr bodics had scen minority 
protest as a component in racial dis- 
orders (Silver, 1968), but in most cases 
these commissions were far removed 
from the political process. Even when 
whites had perpetrated most of the 
violence, public officials before 1965 
typically vented their most intense anger 
against Negroes, Negro leaders, and 
their white allies (Lee and Humphrey, 
1943: Rudwick, 1964). If comparable 
lata were available from earlier racial 
a ances, it is unlikely they would 
disturbano, ad frics” (196 
match Morns ve i a sain ale ot i 2 
finding that 54% in a pie white 
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Los Angeles residents viewed the dis- 
turbance as Negro protest. 

The aim of this paper is to suggest 
several theoretical vantage points from 
which to predict when a public will and 
will not view a major disturbance as an 
act of social protest. Historically, labor 
strife has sometimes been understood as 
protest and sometimes not. Apparently 
the protest meaning in the activities o 
Caesar Chavez and his farm laborers is 
discounted by most Americans today- 
A gang rumble is seldom viewed as 
protest, even when Puerto Ricans and 
other minorities are prominently m- 
volved. Three-fourths of an unspecified 
sample of Los Angeles residents in May: 
1969, are reported to have seen disorders 
in secondary schools as the work of agr 
tators and not as social protest (Los 
Angeles Times, May 19, 1969), ve? 
though Mexican-Americans and blacks 
have played the leading roles. Events © 
carly 1969 hint at a rising movement to 
redefine all racial and youthful disurb- 
ances in other terms than social protest 

The meaning of protest. Protest has 
been defined as “an expression or decla- 
ration of objection, disapproval, or al 
sent, often in opposition to something 
a person is powerless to prevent Ob 
avoid” (Random House Distinti 
1967). An act of protest includes a 
following elements: the action express 
a grievance, a conviction of wrong 
injustice; the protestors are unable 
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Correct the condition directly by their 
own efforts: the action is intended to 
draw attention to the grievances; the 
Action is further meant to provoke ameli- 
Orative steps by some target group: and 
"ig protestors depend upon some Com- 
Nation of sympathy and fear to move 
the target group in their behalf. Protest 
ranges from relatively persuasive to rela- 
tively coercive combinations (Bayley. 
1962), but always includes both. Many 
orms of protest involve no violence or 
disruption, but these will not concern us 
further in this paper. 
A When violence and disorder are iden- 
tified as social protest, they constitute 
&t mode of communication more than a 
om of direct action. Looting is not 
Primarily a means of acquiring property. 
i is Normally viewed in disaster situ- 
ations (Dynes and Quarantelli, 1968): 
on ue store windows and burning 
at eS snot merely a perverted fomi 
i A t or immoral vengeance 
toot usual vandalism and etic 
are ise violence and injury to ctor 
express; simply criminal actions. A bee 
of Ae ti of outrage against injus ce 
rende icient magnitude and duration a 
Means the resort to such ene 
able t of communication understand- 
0 the observer, . 
dice niig that individuals ate 
Min e as social protest, it 1s ie y 
apply conclusive to note whether iey 
distur] ae term protest. Defining a 
disap ance as protest docs not preclude 
w T the violence or disorder by 
i i is expressed, nor docs 
¢ advocating immediate meas- 


ures ; 
3 to control and suppress the disturb- 
ance, 


Deg: 
thay sitions by publics. We assume 


indivi assum 
uals dividuals and groups of individ- 
assign simplifying meanings tO 


events, and then adjust their percep- 
tions of detail to these comprehensive 
interpretations. Lemert’s (1951) pio- 
neering examination of deviance as a 
label applied by socicty’s agents serves 
as a valuable prototype for the analys 
of responses to public disturbances. We 
scrupulously avoid assuming that there 
are objectifiable phenomena that must 
be classified as deviance, as protest, or 
as rebellion. We further assume that 
participant motivations are complex and 
diverse, so that a given disturbance is 
not simply protest, or not protest, ac- 
cording to participant motives. Just as 
Negroes and whites used different labels 
for the Watts disturbance (‘Tomlinson 
and Sears, 1967), we also assume that 
publics will often interpret the events 
quite differently from the participants. 

The question of labelling disturbances 
has been examined by other investi- 
gators from somewhat different points 
of view. Lang and Lang (1968) have 
observed that the label “riot” is used 
to identify quite different kinds of 
events that are similar only in the kind 
of official response they evoke. Grim- 
shaw (1968) pointed out the different 
labels attached to recent disturbances 
according to whether they are seen as 
racial clashes, class conflict, or civil dis- 
turbances in which the theme of inter- 
group conflict is de-emphasized. 

The nature of the public definition 
undoubtedly has consequences for the 
course and recurrence of the disturb- 
ance, and for short- and long-term sup- 
pression or facilitation of reform. One 
of the most important consequences 1s 
probably that a protest definition spurs 
efforts to make legitimate and non- 
violent methods for promoting reform 
more available than they had been pre- 
viously, while other definitions are fol- 
lowed by even more restricted access to 
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legitimate means for Poe et 4 
(Turner and Killian, 1957; PP- Selig : 
The rest of this paper will be devoted 
to suggesting five theoretical vantage 
points from which it is possible to for- 
mulate hypotheses regarding the condi- 
tions under which one group of people 
will define as disturbances and some 
other group as social protest. First, 
publics test events for credibility in 
relation to folk-conceptions of social 
protest and justice. Second, disturbances 
communicate some combination of 
appeal and threat, and the balance is 
important in determining whether the 
disturbances are regarded as social pro- 
test. Third, disturbances instigate con- 
flict with a target group, who may define 
them as social protest in the course of 
attempted conciliation to avoid full 
scale conflict. Fourth, defining disturb- 
ances as protest is an invitation from 
a third party for the troublemakin 
group to form a coalition, And fifth, 
acting as if the disturbances were social 
protest can be a step by public officials 
in establishing a bargaining relationship, 
The paper offers theoretical proposals 
and not tested findings. The proposals 
are not a complete catalogue of causes 
for protest interpretation; notably 
omitted are such variables as understand- 
ing, empathy, and kindness. The pro- 
posals Senerally assume that there is no 
well-establisheq tradition of distuptive 


or violent protest (Silver, 1968), that 
the society is not sharply polarized, and 
that the disturbances emanate from a 
clearly subordinated Segment of the 
society. 


Credibility and communication 

If a disturbance is to be viewed as social 
protest, it must somchow look and sound 
like social protest to the people witness. 
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ing it. If they see that the events are 
widely at variance from thcir conception 
of social protest, they are unlikely to 
identify the disturbance as social protest 
in spite of any intergroup process 1n 
which they are involved. On the other 
hand, if events are clearly seen to cor- 
respond precisely with people’s idea of 
social protest, intergroup processes will 
have to operate with exceptional force 
to bring about a different definition. It 
is within the limits imposed by these 
two extreme conditions that the inter- 
group process variables may assume 
paramount importance. Hence it is ap- 
propriate to begin our analysis by exam- 
ining these limiting considerations. 
Credibility: the folk concept. The 
main outlines of a folk concept (Turner, 
1957) of social protest appear to be 
identifiable in contemporary American 
culture. The folk concept is only par- 
tially explicit, and is best identified by 
cxamining the arguments people make 
for viewing events and treating trouble- 
makers in one way or another. Letters 
to newspapers and cditorial and feature 
columns Supply abundant material in 
which to conduct such a search, More 
explicit statements are to be found in 
essays that present reasoned arguments 
for viewing disturbances as protest 
(Boskin, 1968). The folk concept sup- 
plies the criteria against which people 
judge whether what they see looks like 
social protest or not. Often the process 
works in reverse: people who are pre- 
disposed to interpret a disturbance a 
Protest, or as criminal rioting, peren 
events selectively so as to correspone 
with the respective folk concept. z 
Several components of the folk ee 
cept of social protest emerge from a 
ination of relevant materials. ee 
credible as protestors, troublemake 
Must seem to constitute a major part ° 
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ra ee whose grievances are already 
be Mee lle en who are believed to 
vidually or collectively powerless 
to correct their grievances, and who 
st Aei signs of moral virtue that 
tión. i tem deserving. Any indica- 
sym ee wi only few participated or felt 
ae T with the disturbances predis- 
deviane PSCINETS to see the activities as 
i Sant oF as revolutionary activity by 
that fet of agitators. The claim 
Tesort lags s conditions age ste 
; ae i 
Publie attention to their plight is under 
Mined when it - eee cae j 
Sons in en At appears that many pe 
or Sup Identical situations will not jom 
Port the protest. 
ommon arguments against protest 
"pretation take the following form: 
5 employed? Let him go out, walk the 
The and find a job the way I gan 
Y have one vote each the same as 
Probab, Powerlessness and aeons 
tateq n da be effectively a 
distartance, "Tobe eile as Protest à 
“sturbay i o be credi à č as P ae 
Period į ce must follow añ extenced 
i in which both the powerlessness 
le grievances have already been 
ee and emphatically advertized, 
Comes Weak individual or group w 
Person; Sth: a plea to more ae “te 
More CECS Is normally a cae ee 
than i et and punt che 
Ormative. to whom he app“ ene 
“Orseg in t rity 
TOU. 
ate. 
ity op use the sincerity anc j 
vest} Ne pleader’s claim se 5 
‘ves enor and test while 
Since bation of the others A 
ately violence and disruptio? 
Muş all virtue into ques : of 
Nesg oo indications Pont 
he group’s past OF 


Mte 
“ 


principle would not 
his explicit form 


Ps. B > de rinci A 
pee hate tara d justi abil- 


be- 


havior. The group in question must be 
customarily law-abiding and must have 
used acceptable means and exercised 
restraint on other occasions. Nonviolent 
movements that precede violent disrup- 
tions help to establish the credibility of 
protest. Widespread support and sym- 
pathy for the objectives of protest 
coupled with the group's principled 
rejection of the violent means employed 
by a few of their members help to estab- 
lish the deserving nature of the group 
without undermining the pervasive char- 
acter of their grievances. 

To be credible as protest, the disturb- 
ance itself must be seen cither as a 
spontancous, unplanned, and naive out- 
burst, or as an openly organized protest 
of more limited nature that got tragi- 
cally out of hand. Any evidence of covert 
planning, conspiracy, or seriously in- 
tended threats of violence before the 
event would weaken the credibility of 
the protest interpretation. On the other 
hand, naive expressions of rage, released 
under the stimulus of rumor and crowd 
excitement, are consistent with a folk- 
image of protest. In this connection the 
protest interpretation 1$ supported by 
demonstrating that what triggered the 
disturbances was some incident or act 
of provocation, and that a succession 
of recent provocations had prepared the 
ground for an eruption. 

To be credible as protest, indications 
of the use of riots for self-aggrandise- 
ment, the settlement of private feuds, 
or enjoyment of violence and destruc- 
tion must be subordinated to naive 
anger and desperation. Looting for per- 
sonal gain and the attitude that rioting 
is “having a ball’” are two features of 
he racial disturbances since 1965 that 

repeatedly detracted from the 
protest. Ina widely read 
f many such statements, 


the 
have 
image of social 
article typical o 
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Eric Severeid (1967) challenged = 
protest definition by describing the 
Pawel atmosphere at certain stages in 
many of the disturbances. i 
Finally, some indications of restraint 
are important cues to interpretation as 
protest. A belief that only property and 
not personal injury was the object of 
attack, that deaths and severe injuries 
to persons resulted only under special 
circumstances of confusion and provo- 
cation, and that rioters went to excep- 
tional lengths in a few dramatic instances 
to protect a white person or guarantee 
a college administrator safe passage is 
often salient in the imagery of persons 
defining the activity as protest. 
Credibility: the admission of injustice. 
Interpretations of disruptive activity as 
protest invoke conceptions of justice 
and injustice. Homans (1961) and Blau 
(1964a and 1964b) are among those 
who interpret the sense of injustice as 
a fecling of inadequate reciprocation in 
social exchange. Runciman (1966), 
applying Merton and Kitts (1950) 
conception of relative deprivation, pro- 
poses that the selection of reference 
groups determines whether there is a 
sense of injustice with Tespect to the 
rewards of position. But these theories 
do not answer the question: when is 
It possible and probable that one group 
will sce another group's position as 
unjust to the Point of accepting violence 
and disruption as the natural expression 
of that injustice? 
If we assume that each group tends 
to employ its own situation as tl 


A ne point 
of reference in assessing 


c S another group's 
claims of injustice, we are led to the 


conclusion that groups who are clearly 
advantaged by comparison with the 
“protestors” can find the claim of in- 
justice more credible than groups less 
advantaged. Crucial here is the assump- 


tion that objective and detached com- 
parison between the situations of the 
troublemakers and the target groups is 
less powerful in shaping the assessment 
of injustice than the observing group $ 
position vis-a-vis the troublemakers. Con- 
sequently, the great middle segment of 
American population finds it casier to 
identify black ghetto disturbances as 
social protest than to interpret college 
student demonstrations in the same 
sense. Similarly, black student demon- 
strations are less amenable to interpre- 
tation as protest than ghetto demonstra- 
tions. 

According to this view, groups who 
see themselves as even more disad- 
vantaged than the protestors are least 
likely to grant their claim. Viewed from 
below, disturbances are most easily com- 
prchended as power plays or as deviance. 
Groups who see their situation as about 
the same as that of the protestors like- 
wise do not find it casy to accord the 
protest interpretation. 


Appeal and threat messages 


It is a reasonable assumption that most 
observers could, under appropriate ci 
cumstances, see both an appeal and a 
threat in a violent disturbance. If this 
combination of messages is present, 
reading the disturbance as protest means 
that the appeal component is se 
salient to the observer than the threa 
component. For we can safely pere 
that when the preoccupation with ua 
to self and to those objects identifie” 
with self is foremost, appeals are ak 
longer heard. Threat so often monop 
olizes attention to the exclusion in 
appeals, and acknowledging justice for 
the appeals weakens the foundation the 
defensive efforts required to meet i 
threat. Thus we are led to the prop? 
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tion that disruptions are interpreted as 
protest only when the experience of 

threat is not excessive. 
i The foregoing observation however is 
ncomplcte. Somehow the appeal mes- 
a must command attention, the re- 
eis to acknowledging the protest 
laa be overcome. The credi- 
Tie mequirements we have just out- 
licentie so restrictive that a positive 
af th Ive Is required to overlook some 
be cee An appeal by itself is 
is nts a weak attention-getter; threat 
ase 1 stronger in this respect. A com- 
Bin Ea of threat and appeal serves to 
ae Aa tentign and to create the sense 
D S necessary to overcome the 
When it to acknowledging protest. 
ot i} threat is insufficient, the events 
ain disregarded or written off as 
lhea ce, to be contained by the estab- 
optin i of social control. An 
peal nal combination of threat and ap- 
eel ied for the probability of 
thee isturbance as protest. When the 
iale component falls below the opti- 
i dee the most likely interpretation 
Pisce ance above the optimal range, 
lise Nipieny with threat makes rebel- 

the probable interpretation. 

Differential perception of threat by 
oe segments is affected by a 
a ination of personal involvement 
oe to the events and of 
E to perceive the limits and pat- 
ls of disorder realistically. On this 
safe A is casiest for groups who live a 
ena a from black neighborhoods 
i D have no stake in ghetto busi- 
the a o turn their attention toward 
ice ee component of the disturb- 
note ie a But we must also take 
De Of, the principle suggested Py 
rabid on (1956) findings regarding ^ 
fase aia X scare in Pennsylvania. Whi e 
as greater among persons nea" to 
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the rumored 
x cente í 2 
ings, the adeny A oe fox sight- 
tes 2 exa gecrate z 
extent of the menace was Ea za the 
closest to the events were ble Ta CDS 
more realistic picture. Simil En formi g 
closest to the disturbances pe whites 
able to discount inflated uy be better 
5 ated reports of vi 
olence against the pers ` Wis 
s persons of whites 
and to see a pattern in tl sin 
n the properti 
attacked and protected. Thus pe a 
close enough to fear any Eor aie 
orders but not close enough t M 
in ated gh to correct 
exaggeratec reports from personal ex- 
perience may find it most difficult to 
sec the activities as protest. 

After the 1964 riots, Harper’s (1968) 
Rochester suburban subjects were most 
likely to acknowledge that Negroes had 
a right to complain; city residents living 
more than one block from a Negro 
family were least likely to grant Negroes 
this right; and subjects living within one 
block of a Negro family were intermedi- 
ate in their responses. After the 1965 
Watts disorder, Morris and Jeffries 
(1967) found upper-middle-class Pacific 
Palisades residents most likely to identify 
the events as Negro protest and all-white 
low socioeconomic status Bell residents 
least likely, among the six white areas of 
Los Angeles County sampled. 

The experience of threat is not entirely 
an individual matter. The self-concep- 
tion is made up of group memberships, 
and the individual 1s threatened when- 
ever an important membership group 
seems to be the object of threat. Con- 
sequently, we should expect members of 

all merchants, police, 


such groups as sms 
and firemen, even though they were 
personally unaffected by the disturb- 


ances, to` experience much threat be- 
cause of their identification with these 
same groups immediately involved in 
the confrontation. Police and merchants 
within the ghettos were not generally 
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jouw social ai >r as social 
disposed to yew et es cates 
rotest (Rossi et al., 19 a 
p isi discover many people 
ua E in the larger com- 
among these groups in the arg a 
munity who see the events primarily as 
ene according to the assumption 
of an optimal mixture of threat and 
appeal, it may be difficult, to keep the 
awareness of protest dominant for an 
extended period of time. We have noted 
that escalation of violence is likely to 
preclude protest definition because of 
preoccupation with the threat. But re- 
peated threat that is not followed by 
tangible injury to the threatened loses 
its impact. The diminishing force of 
repeated destructive activity confined to 
ghettos lessens the concern that origi- 
nally directed attention toward the 
appeal component. Hence, repeated 
unescalated disturbances are likely to be 
accompanied by decreasing degrees of 
interpretation as protest, replaced by 
increasing tendencies to see the events 
as deviance. 


Conciliation of conflict 
A more complex bas 


is for predicting the 
assignment of mea 


ning to disorders is 
supplied by viewing the protestors and 
the interpreters as engaged in a real or 
potential Process of conflict. The aggrcs- 
sive initiative of the moment lies with 
the protestors, Interpreting the disturb- 
ances as protest can then usefully be 
scen as a gesture of conciliation, 
action to forestall the incipient confi 
or to reduce or conclude the confi 
without victory or surrender, We can 
justify this assertion and use it to suggest 
conditions leading to protest interpreta- 
tion only after briefly Teviewing the na- 
ture of the conflict process. 


an 
ict 
ict 
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We shall use the term “conflict,” not 
in the broad sense that includes all dis- 
agreements and all efforts by people or 
groups to pursue incompatible goals, 
but in the tradition of Simmel (1955), 
Von Wiese (1932, p. 246) and Park 
and Burgess (1921). In Coser’s (1968, 
P- 232) definition of conflict as “a strug- 
gle over values or claims to status, power, 
and scarce resources, in which the claims 
of the conflicting partics are not only to 
gain the desired values but also to neu- 
tralize, injure, or climinate their rivals, 
we underline the latter portion. Conflict 
has properties that distinguish it from 
other processes revolving about disagree- 
ment because there is an autonomous 
goal of injuring the antagonist—auton- 
omous in the sense that cfforts to injure 
the antagonist are not fully subjected to 
the test of cffectiveness in promoting 
the other ostensible goals of the conflict- 
ing party. Conflict exists when the rela- 
tionship between groups is based on the 
premise that whatever enhances the 
well-being of one group lessens the well- 
being of the other, and that impairing 
the well-being of the antagonist is a 
favored means for enhancing the well- 
being of one’s own group. 

The strategy of conflict centers about 
injuring the other without simultant- 
ously injuring the self, while inhibiting 
and defending against retaliatory injury 
from the opponent. Consequently, eo" 
flict tends particularly as it persists anc 
intensifies, to be volatile and compre- 
hensive with respect to the issues that 
divide the combatants. Combatants must 
be able to shift grounds and issues as 
necessary to fight on terrains that pa 
strategically favorable for them. i i 
has Probably never been a war or aie 
revolution in which the question of w 
cither side was fighting for did not = 
come unclear, nor in which the issue # 
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the close of fighting was defined in the 
Same way as at the start of combat. 
When conflict occurs between groups 
regarded as members of some common 
Social order, the process is circumscribed 
bya somewhat distinctive set of conflict 
Norms. In certain respects the conflict 
me system grants license not 
S ale to other relationships. In other 
ee it imposes stricter obligations, 
of in a those requiring demonstrations 
a loyalty. Two consequences of 
order a of conflict to a normative 
faba, bearing on our subsequent 
‘ussion of conciliation. 
Mer. because conflict involves inflict- 
emea on persons who are part of a 
iat is n social order, a course of action 
cept ere normative sanctioned CX- 
tionship a a recognized conflict rela- 
ive on A ne preoccupation with norma- 
is ao is heightened. There 
antazonis attention to painting the 
ing ite Is as villainous and to establish- 
group ieee of the protagonist 
Strategy n important aspect of conflict 
aspects k a manipulate the normative 
ne claim as exchange so as to justify 
Upon whi “a a reserve of moral credit 
When he "i e combatant can draw 
wise be nee in what might other- 
hensibte onsidered shocking or repre- 
z behavior, 
E a great deal of conflict is 
juries į symbolically with symbolic in- 
and the form of insults and threats 
nite belig defenses against such 
Consists ch of the symbolic conflict 
ing for 2 testing the other and jockey- 
batants Position, But because the com- 
he effectiy members of a social onen 
the a use of symbols so as i place 
Way of perce unfavorable lig pel ky 
What wy, icting injury upon him. i au s 
& Waller and Hill (1951) called 
anipulation of morality” in family 


conflict is an important Part of the 
repertoire of symbolic tactics available 
for use in any conflict. 

There is frequently confusion between 
the steps from disagreement toward 
agreement and the process of conflict 
resolution. Conflict resolution is Sina 
complicated _because the combatants 
must cope with both disagreement and 
the pattern of reciprocal injury. The 
past and projected mutual injury is the 
more fundamental problem since it jg 
possible to resolve conflict without apiti- 
ment on substantive issues, but AEE 
ment on these issues does not erase the 
injury that cach has done to the other 
in the course of the conflict. The latter 
supplies independent momentum for 
the continuation of conflict. Hence the 
key to all conflict resolution is the repair 
of previous injury and protection against 
future injurv. When conflict resolution 
is by surrender, the victor disarms the 
vanquished and extracts reparations. 
The vanquished party cannot usually 
exact compensation in repairing the 
injury to himself, but he normally sur- 
renders under the assumption that once 
he no longer offers any threat of injury 
to the victor, he will be immune from 
further injury by the victor. When con- 
flict resolution occurs without surrender, 
both parties must give assurances against 
doing harm in the future and both must 
take steps to amcliorate the injury that 
cach has already done to the other, 
Since surrender is an unlikely response 
to current disorders, our interest is in 
conflict resolutions characterized py 
some degree of mutuality. ` 

We shall refer to any act whose aim 
is to avert or discontinue conflict with- 
out either asking or offering surrender 
as conciliation. To be effective, a con- 
ciliatory act must incorporate both an 
offer to discontinue attacks and a tender 
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harm already done. 
Sie ee id ie wee a 
To the exten ; i vel, the 
ing fought at the symbolic level, 
ee x partially symbolic. With 
ee to the exchange of threats “i 
insults (i.e., symbolic conflict), concilia- 
tion is an offer to discontinue such at- 
tacks and to discount the meaning of 
prior threats and insults. In order to 
participate in conciliatory exchange, 
the combatant must be prepared to 
believe that the other did not fully mean 
what he said, that his threats were not 
really meant to be carried out, and that 
his insults did not express his more 
enduring feelings and views. Hence an 
act of conciliation must provide the 
other with a basis on which such beliefs 
are credible. 
If we omit the possibility of surrender, 
the Temaining alternative is to extend 
an offer of conciliation. The Prospect of 
conflict is accepted as real, but the aim 
is to interrupt the reciprocation of attack 
that locks the combatants into full- 
scale conflict. The conciliator offers 
public acknowledgment that he h 
done injury to the protestor, 
repentence and corrective 
making this acknowled 
that there is some 


as 
promising 
actions. By 
gment he grants 
justification for the 
other’s hostility toward him, and he 
also supplies the basis for believing that 
the other’s antagonism is not unalterable 
and is not personal to himself or his 
group. The white man can say that the 
black’s antagonism is not really directed 
against the white man, but merely 
against those people who happen to be 
doing the black an injustice at a par- 
ticular time. Conciliation js thereby 
rendered a viable posture, because there 
is no reason to expect the other to con- 
1s ` his attacks once he is assured of 
mame and security from further 


Injury. 
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Interpreting violent and disruptive 
action as protest is following rey 
this pattern. It means assuming that the 
intent to do injury is secondary in im- 
portance to the effort to secure redress, 
and it means acknowledging that there 
is some basis in the behavior of onc’s 
own group for the antagonism displayed 
by the protestor, are 

Because of the tendency for moralistic 
perspectives to be an inseparable part 
of conflict, an offer of conciliation i 
typically viewed by the conciliator as 
an act of generosity, going beyond what 
could be expected or required of him. 
Under the reciprocity principle (Gould- 
ner, 1960) the act of placing a more 
generous than necessary interpretation 
on the other’s actions obligates ae 
latter to make generous response. Be 
cause the normative system of conflict 
permits a combatant to place a less 
favorable interpretation on the other s 
actions, the sense of self-righteous virtue 
attached to protest interpretation can 
be great. Furthermore, the protest intet 
pretation with its clearly implied admis- 
sion of fault places the conciliator m ; 
precarious position, for his admission a 
prejudice, militarism, or insensitivity m 
student needs, for instance, can be wr 
against him later if the other docs sine 
respond in kind. The risk ja kno 
he is taking enhances the conciliator n 
self-righteousness. Hence, there ee 
strong tendency for conciliatory agers 
to be withdrawn and replaced by ac a 
Promotion of conflict when there is r 
discontinuance of insults and threats 
and no retraction of carlier attacks- 


Third party point of view on 
From both the appeal-threat aud 4 i 
ict-conciliation approaches Bt 
hint that a third party may under $ 
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Hit ena find it casier to interpret 
Eron THRA as protest than docs the 
li l agaist whom the disturbance is 
Se ots the target group, the merit 
Gutters muo rather than accepting the 
ia of conflict declines as the pro- 
Further costs of conciliation increase. 
ship eh whenever group member- 
identity F salient aspect of personal 
ault cee 1s difficult to accept group 
by mah lout offsetting the admission 
Protest ng equal or greater fault to the 
ditectly i But a third party is not so 
Most og ireatened and docs not pay 
Pos an ee sts of conciliation and, 
View maip is able to sustain a protest 
inter yi ae disturbances after such an 
ie ha tation ceases to be tenable for 

a rget group. 
iian PT for third party protest 
la Pranon, we must first ask why 
a, party should be sufficiently 
is sti about a conflict, in which 
ttn andai to acknowledge 
The ¢ $ s and take a sympathetic stand. 
Protest ¢stion implies the answer: tha 
are et ie tion: by third partics 
Some thr A cly to occur when there 
n the rae of third party agra 
identite ict or a strong bas o 
Parties, ae with one a hie ~~ 
cerned y Merican people seldom w 
any int ‘emselves sufficiently to make 
abroad Crpretation of student mots 
an fibers student disorders became 
Manager aate concern at home. Labor- 
today sini strife in the United States 
When it — sufficient attention only 
and Seid the supply of goods 
y "hird 2 to the community. re 
indicate a. protest interpretations 
WBainst th oa the defense of peutan 
Ment in a pat of partisan ee 
Partisans] ict or the active P a 
Storg, T] hip on the side of the p A 
1¢ bystander who 3S er 


dangered by conflict is not inclined 
toward a sympathetic interpretation of 
cither side, but rather toward wishing “a 
plague on both vour houses!” Only 
when identities or interests pull him in 
one direction or the other can the threat 
of involvement press him to see the 
disturbance as protest. 

Partisan protest interpretation is likely 
under two conditions: shared member- 
ship group identities and circumstances 
that facilitate coalition formation. We 
have already observed that objectively 
similar plights are not usually enough 
to lead to partisan support. The poor 
white man is often the last to view black 
activism as social protest, and the large 
Mexican-Amcrican vote in Los Angeles 
was a liability rather than an asset for 
the black candidate for mayor in 1969. 
Identification through a common mem- 
bership group that is a salient com- 
ponent of the self-conception is required 
for partisanship. 

Coalitions with disruptive groups are 
more likely to be favorable for groups 
of higher standing whose own position 
is strengthened by adding the threat of 
disorder from the protesting group to 
their own established power. Groups 
and agencies who are in a position to 
serve as the intermediate link in dis- 
tributing benefits to protestors may 
invite the protestors into a coalition by 
announcing acknowledgment of the 
latter’s grievances. In return for support 
of the protestors, thev offer the power 
of their own position in helping to 
legitimate the grievance claims and in 
applying pressure on the target group. 

We have spoken as if the target group 
were precisely designated and the line 
between the target group and third 
parties were precise. But the protest 
is usually vague and with vary- 


message 1 1 
ing targets, leaving considerable latitude 
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for identifying the boundaries. ee 
cleavages within the more broad n 5 
fined target group then mark S as 
third partics those segments to w me 
coalitions with the protestors wou d 
cnhance their position in internecine 
strife. Thus “anti-cstablishment whites 
may ally themselves symbolically with 
blacks in identifying “whitey” as refer- 
ring only to “establishment” whites. 
Interpreting ghetto disorder as protest 
can then serve as an invitation to blacks 
to join them in a coalition. 


Official actions 

We have spoken of the predisposition 
by various groups to identify disturb- 
ances under varying circumstances as 
social protest. But we have neglected 
thus far to assign enough importance to 
the actions of officials and formal lead- 
ers who must react conspicuously. On 
the basis of well established principles 
in the study of public opinion, opinion 
leadership and keynoting by officials 
should be a substantial determinant of 
public definitions (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955). 

The problem of officials in the face 
of disturbance differs from the problem 
of others as action differs from attitude. 
The adoption of an attitude by itself has 
no consequences, and for most people 
its public enunciation has very little 
effect. But official action has conse- 
quences with respect to effectiveness, 
reactions provoked, and public com- 
mitments made. 

The effect of these official Tesponses 
is initially to keynote and legitimate the 

protest interpretation by various com- 

inity segments. When these responses 
e ide with substantial prestigious 
RTE definitions of the events, the 
sets further to establish a situational 


norm identifying the proper or publicly 
acceptable interpretation. Views that 
the disturbances are simply crime on a 
larger scale demanding strengthened law 
enforcement, or that they are sinister 
rebellions to be handled as internal wars, 
tend to be suppressed, even though many 
individuals and groups incline toward 
such views. The result is an unstable 
situation in which temporarily the so- 
cially sanctioned view seces disturbance 
as protest, while dissident views subsist 
as an audible rumbling in the back- 
ground. 

A strong government with assured 
community support is unlikely to tol- 
crate massive disruption to the extent 
of viewing it as social protest. But when 
the grievance is not so limited and 
specific that it can be easily and quickly 
righted, when complete confidence m 
official capability to suppress massive 
crime or rebellion is lacking, or when 
community support is uncertain, the 
standard official approach is to explore 
the possibilities of resolving the confron- 
tation through bargaining. Accounts of 
the 1967 racial disorders indicate re- 
peated efforts to identify black repre- 
sentatives who could bargain for the 
protestors, and numerous instances o! 
tentative bargains that failed because 
agents on one side or the other could 
not command the support of the proun 
they were supposed to represent. OR 
entry into a bargaining relationship 
serves initially to validate a public defini 
tion of the disturbances as social protest, 
acknowledging the merit of some et 
ances. But the impersonal and calcu we 
ing nature of bargaining, especially as st 
Tecurs and is routinized, works Hone 
seeing the trouble as social protest. ee 
disturbance soon becomes a move aa 
competitive game, to be met by min the 
and calculated concessions. And as 
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Paige, political machines have 
caders ES ect buying off” protest 
and te aes tends to bea less costly 
of P A effective tactic 
amelioration sate sew programs for 
ha ele Red. AA S 

ing public Bs rvation is that interpret- 
an asics ee as social protest is 
Tequires 2 and precarious condition. It 
conditions iopiimally balanced sct of 
Over an at a is dificult to maintain 
as such Shey ie period of time. Insofar 

erpretations are favorable to 
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P : 
e currently maintained by a deli- 
the Shee of terror. The delicacy of 
Many ae de has justifiably alarmed 
Hives those who are aware of the 
Weapons destructive power of nuclear 
ecttials.. A common response of intel- 
men oe strategists, and states- 
ocus te to this alarm has been to 
ir attention upon the problem 


social reform, it appears that the 
A 9 K tev must 
e capitalized quickly, while conditio 
z ns 

are favorable, thre 
se tes | through programs that can 
xe implemented on a continuing basis 
“ae ini eae 
by a more routinized and impersonal 
r aini Perl: i à ; 
bargaining. Perhaps a residue of under- 
standing that can be favorable to future 
reforms may remain in spite of com 
munity redefinition. Perhaps, also, re. 
formers should not overestimate what 
can be gained by disorderly protest in 
relation to the many other means for 


effecting change. 


relevant to national policy 


wed as, at best, deal- 
sures. The “hostile 
mutual terror and 


terror should be vie 
ing with stopgap mea 
peace” of stabilized tO 
of institutionalized mutual suspicion 18 
intrinsically vulnerable to the social and 
psychological maladies that breed in an 
atmosphere of tension and suspicion. 
We must begin to find roads to a peace 
rooted in mutual interests and mutual 


o; } 
apie Ethe bilince steadier and more respect. rm heme of my 
and in ! he interest in “arms control” Thus, the basic i ee paper 
tence” the concept of “stable deter- centers on the ues ow do we 
e e reflects this focus. Although ef  mOY° from a peace © sage Terror tO 
o reduce the military insecurities a peace of mutual trust? This question 

able ce and West are obviously laud- proliferates ge erg! athe, related 
on > -believe that the current emphasis uestions, E8- at should our mili- 
methods of stabilizing the mutual tary policy be; what steps can we take to 
Reprinted FRA ARS Joumal oF Social’ Issues ao61, 178 57-68, with permission of the author and 
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existing elements of interna- 
ie ee how Can mutual suspiaons 
be reduced; how can we learn to com- 
municate with one another mors ie 
tively; what non-violent techniques for 
resolving international conflicts can be 
developed; how can the problems of a 
disarmed world be coped with? These 
are some of the difficult questions to 
which the social sciences must address 
themselves if civilization is to survive. 
Here, I cannot hope to do more than 
deal with some limited aspects of our 
military and international policy. For a 
fuller discussion of these matters see 
Wright, Evan, and Deutsch (1962). 

Let me indicate in a brief, summary 
fashion some of the basic psychological 
assumptions underlying my discussion 
of national policy in this Paper: assump- 
tions which come from theoretical and 
experimental research that I have been 
doing on interpersonal trust and sus- 
picion and interpersonal bargaining 
(Deutsch, 1949; 1958; 1960a; 1960b; 
1961; Deutsch and Krauss, 1960). 

1. There are social situations which 
do not allow the possibility of “rational” 
behavior so long as the conditions for 
mutual trust do not exist. I believe our 
current international situation is a situ- 
ation of this kind. A characteristic 
symptom of such “nonrational situa- 
tions” is that any attempt on the part 
of any individual or nation to increase 
its own welfare or Security (without 
regard to the Security or welfare of 
others) is self-defeating. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the Soviet Union attempts to 

increase its security by taking over Ber- 
lin, it will decrease its real security by 
increasing the likelihood of nuclear 
war. In such situations the only way that 
an individual or nation can avoid being 
trapped in a mutually reinforcing, self- 
defeating cycle is to attempt to change 
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the situation so that a basis of mutual 
trust can develop. 


2. Mutual trust is most likely to 
occur when people are positively ori- 
ented to each other's welfare—i.e., 
when each has a stake in the other’s 
doing well rather than poorly. Unfor- 
tunately, the East and West, at present, 
appear to have a stake in each other's 
defects and difficulties rather than in 
each other’s welfare. Thus the Commu- 
nists gloat over our racial problems and 
our unemployment and we do likewise 


over their agricultural failures and their 
lack of civil liberties. 


3. To induce a mutual welfare ori- 
entation in another, you have to dem- 
onstrate toward the other that your own 
behavior is based upon such a premise 
and that he cannot improve his welfare 
by violation of it. 

4. Another person is likely to be 
convinced that your behavior is guided 
by a mutual welfare orientation (i-€» 
is more likely to be trusting) as a func- 
tion of such factors as: the amount and 
frequency of the benefits he receives 
from your behavior; the confidence he 
has that your behavior has no other 
purpose than to provide mutual bene 
The other is most likely to perceive tha 
your behavior is not guided by ulterior 
purpose if it does not result in dispr° 
portionate gain or loss for yourself an $ 
if your behavior is not seen to be deter 
mined by weakness, insanity, or inanity- 

5- Another person is less likely to 
violate a mutual welfare iena 
(ie. is more likely to be trustwort 
if he can trust you; if he knows WP? 
you consider to be a violation; 2% one 
he knows that you will neither cop e 
a violation nor use an apparent 0 $ 
an excuse for destructive retaliation sig- 
will, instead, attempt to restore COOP 
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Bg allowing yourself to be, 
k ain disadvantaged, by it. 
oe trust can occur even under 
thed ae S where the parties in- 
Ers maak unconcerned with each oth- 
Parties Siig The presence of third 
valued age are “neutral” or who are 
ably or see way (either favor- 
developmen avorably ) may enable the 
trust, athe of limited forms of mutual 
ee oe neutral nations, if they 
ted ts ciently united and uncommit- 
» Might facilitate communication 


or . 
a Mediate conflicts between the East 
nd West. 


Miltary policy 
Shall discuss briefly two concepts: 


Milita mek 
tence” superiority and stable deter- 


MILITARY OnE ORR 
e aoe opinion poll would, undoubt- 
ie ‘tes that most Americans accept 
of Geo view that the security 
if we h sag States would be enhanced 
Over the a clear-cut military superiority 
age of h, Soviet Union. However, in the 
quest f ydrogen bombs and missiles, the 
ONS, pres military superiority 1$ danger- 
si i oe and enhances the pos- 
milit y of war. The basic axiom, of 
tat ary doctrine for both the United 
ile €s and the Soviet Union 1n the mis- 
mile must be the recognition that 
Whi A actions should only be taken 
eh increase the military security of 
a “oe military actions which give 
Othe itary superiority to one side or the 
Tenn should be avoided. We should 
oro ke that we have a positive inter- 
in the other side’s military security 

aS well as in our own. The military 
rces of both sides should be viewed 
S having the common primary aim of 


preventing either side (one’s own or the 
other side) from starting a deliberat 
or accidental war. Possibly wane 
meeting of military jesar Kaen el 
and West might foster the aia 
awareness of common concerns. 

The assumption here, as I see it, is 
very simple: neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union will allow itself 
to be intimidated by the other on a vital 
matter. If one side envisages that the 
other may achieve a temporary military 
superiority, it may be frightened into 
rash actions to prevent this from occur- 
ring. If one side feels it has achieved a 
temporary military superiority it may 
be emboldened to attempt to intimidate 
the other before the seesaw shifts its 
balance. We must recognize that just 
as military inferiority is dangerous, so 
is military “superiority”; we neither 
want to tempt nor frighten a po 
enemy into military action. 


tential 


STABLE DETERRENCE 
The recognition that none of the par- 
ticipants in a nuclear war are likely to 
be victorious has led to the concept of 
stable deterrence through a balance of 
mutual terror. The essential idea is that 
if each side has a nuclear retaliatory 
capacity which has a high degree of 
invulnerability (i.e., a capacity to inflict 
“unacceptable damage” on the other 
side which is unlikely to be destroyed 
by a surprise attack), neither side 
would dare to initiate a nuclear war 
against the other. 

The proponents of the theory of 
stable deterrence have made a very 
valuable analysis of the delicacy of the 
present balance of terror and have pre- 
sented important suggestions for mak- 
ing the balance steadier. However, 
some of the sources of instability are 
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in “ deterrents,” 
inherent rae ape a 
ome. ate suspicion of the present 
ate peace.” These latter sources of 
instability lead even some proponents 
of the doctrine of stable deterrence to 
neglect the mutuality of interest of both 
sides (i.e., that the weapon systems of 
the Soviet Union as well as those of the 
United States be equally invulnerable to 
surprise attack) which is implicit in the 
doctrine; it leads others who are not 
fully aware of the implications of the 
theory of stable deterrence to support 
such unstabilizing viewpoints as the 
doctrine of “massive retaliation” and 
the doctrine of “instantaneous, auto- 
matic retaliation.” 

Below, we examine some of the 
assumptions involved in the concept of 
“stable deterrence” and indicate some 
of the instabilities which plague it, A 
stable balance of terror implies (at the 


minimum) : (1) the mutual invulner. 
ability of nuclear wea 


ulations; (3) 
trol over the use of the wea 
including the abilit 
dent, misunderstan 
local decision as the 
pscbons; (4) an innervous self-con- 


fidence in the face of potential attack 
or of an undeliberate attack. Mo 


Pon systems 
y to prevent acci 
ding, insanity, or 
basis for use of the 


deter) and is appropriate rather than 
neither masochistic (i.e. 
destructive) nor irrational (ee. has 
grandiose delusions of invulnerability); 
(8) the attacker can be correctly iden- 
tified. In addition, any doctrine which 


is concerned with stability should pro- 
vide some compensating mechanism to 
restore stability when it is threatened or 
disrupted, e.g., to prevent a vicious 
spiral of mutual misunderstandings 
about whether a deliberate attack is 
taking place, a 

Let us now consider the implicit 
assumptions we have listed above to 
see how likely they are to be realized 
and to see if some assumptions don’t 
inherently conflict with others. 

1. Mutual invulnerability of weapon 
systems. As Herman Kahn (1960) has 
pointed out, if the present level of ex- 
penditure on research relating to mili- 
tary weapons continues, one can be 
reasonably certain that new, surprising 
weapons will be developed. Weapons 
which are now considered to be rela- 
tively invulnerable will become rela- 
tively vulnerable. Recognition of this 
Possibility has led military theorists to 
the view that it would be dangerous to 
“place all their eggs in one basket”— 
iten- to tely on one weapons system 
(eg., the Polaris submarine) rather 
than upon a mixture of different weap- 
Ons systems, However, without an effec- 
tive agreement to limit and control 
Weapons development, one may expect 
that, sooner or later, unpredictable re- 
search developments will make the 
balance of mutual terror teeter to one 
side or the other. Pessimistically, one 
may even say that an agreement which 
limits anq controls weapons and their 
development, even if “fully-inspected, 
might not prevent an imbalance from 
developing unless the agreement = 
Presses or produces the intention not a 
Violate it. This is possible because i 4 
technology of inspection evasion could, 
under some circumstances, aioe 
more rapidly than the technology © 
detecting incipient evasions, la 

utual vulnerability of popu 
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tions. The “balance of terror” doctrine 
not only assumes that the nuclear 
Weapons are mutually invulnerable but 
also that they are mutually effective. 
Anything which one-sidedly limits the 
destructiveness of the other side’s weap- 
ons disturbs the balance. Thus, if one 
E begins to develop a large-scale civil 
efense program, the other side may feel 
that it will lose its ability to deter an 
ae since its retaliation will not be so 
earsome, Yet it is evident that there 
are strong pressures for a unilateral 
development of civil defense. Some of 
— pressures, oddly enough, originate 
4 ae proponents of the doctrine of 
oe deterrence: they warn of the 
angerous implications for world peace 
E the Soviet Union to initiate uni- 
aterally a civil defense program against 
nuclear attack, but advocate that we do 
so unilaterally (Rand Corporation 
Study, 1958). Perhaps their recom- 
mendations are based upon the assump- 
tion that the Soviet Union has already 
initiated such a program; if so, this basis 
for our action should be clearly stated. 
y criticism here is not of defensive 
Measures (whether they be anti-missile 
Or civil defense) per se but rather of 
Measures which are not mutual in orien- 
tation. 
3. Rational, responsible control of 
the decision to use the weapons. One 
of the greatest sources of instability 
arises from the possibility that one side 
or the other will use nuclear weapons 


a having made a responsible 
cision to use them or will use them 
misun- 


€cause of misinformation or 
i ee concerning the oth 
fe e fact is that the facilities for 
ae and processing information, 
munication network, the gover 
Mental decision-making apparatus, an 
= Military command and control tech- 
ques required to make a quick de- 


er side. 
ga ther- 
the 


cision to use nuclear weapons are ex- 
E a is very unlikely that 

y na a e capabilities neces- 
sary to make such a decision, which 
would not, in all likelihood, be re- 
gretted after the fact. Moreover, there 
is always the possibility that the de- 
cision to use the bomb would be made 
by an irresponsible local unit—by a 
“mischievous” missile squad, a “gran- 
diose” bomber crew, a “paranoid” sub- 
marine crew—which could carry out its 
own decision. As a social psychologist, 
I do not minimize the possibility of 
something which may be described as 
“collective madness” in times of acute 
international crisis. For reports of some 
studies of social behavior in situations 
of stress see Maccoby, Newcomb, and 
Hartley (1958). 

. Nervousness, the need to respond 
quickly because of the fear that one will 
lose either the desire or ability to re- 
spond, enhances the likelihood that a 
response will be triggered off by an in- 
sufficient stimulus and, thus, makes 
for instability. The proponents of 
“stable deterrence,” of course, strongly 
oppose reliance on retaliatory forces 
which would be destroyed if not used 
quickly. Some of the “nervousness” in 
military circles arises, however, from the 
fear of loss of a desire to retaliate if 
deterrence has failed. 

s. For a military threat of retaliation 
to deter, it must, at the minimum, have 
some credibility. The doctrine of mas- 
sive nuclear retaliation in relation to 
non-nuclear aggressions lost much of 
its credibility after the Soviet Uni 
acquired nuclear weapons system ae 
course, both the Soviet Union +< aoi 
United States in contemplati i Mie 

> plating th 
of conventional military wea gies 
have to contemplate the da ae 
sibility that a conv 
its own dynamism, 


ngerous 
pos- 
entional war, out of 


will mushroom into 
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owever, neither we nor 

3 SR that we would 
o an all-out nuclear war unless the 
facts showed we were in danger of all- 
out devastation ourselves. (See Kahn, 
1960a.) tas ye 
The implication of the foregoing is 
that, in the present situation, the threat 
of massive retaliation is itself largely 
deterred by the counter-threat of mas- 
sive retaliation: deterrence is deterred. 
In a similar manner, one can argue that 
if one side has launched a surprise 
attack but has failed to wipe out the 
other side’s nuclear striking force and 
has not done intolerable damage to its 
civilian population, the attacked nation 
would be deterred from a massive retali- 
ation directed at their Opponent’s civil- 
ian population because of fear of 
counter-retaliation directed at its own 
population. Possibly thoughts such as 
those advanced in the preceding sen- 
tence have led to the doctrine of in- 
stant, automatic massive retaliation in 
relation to any nuclear attack: a doc- 
trine seriously advanced by high ranking 
military leaders to insure the “credibil- 
ity” of the threat. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the great moral and physi- 
cal dangers of being “nervous” and 
over-teady to kill 100 million or more 
people. Apart from the dan 
ocation and lack 


Parated in 
know who 


If we take tne theory of stable deter- 
rence seriously, the doctrine of retalia- 
tory response to a nuclear attack should 
be a doctrine calling for an unanxious, 
deliberate, delayed response which per- 
mits the nuclear aggressor to be identi- 
fied unambiguously before the world 


and before its own people. Such a doc- 
trine might encompass the threat of 
limited retaliation (of no more than an 
eye for an eye) to induce the people of 
the aggressor nation to overthrow their 
government and to surrender to the 
U.N. The threat of limited retaliation 
in relation to limited aggression, in ad- 
dition to being more justifiable (i.e. 
less provocative) and less likely to result 
in unlimited catastrophe, is also prob- 
ably more credible than the threat of 
Massive retaliation in relation to limited 
destruction. 

6. An effective threat does not pro- 
voke the events which it is trying to 
deter. Psychologists, sociologists, and 
Psychiatrists, who have long been con- 
cerned with the prevention and control 
of antisocial behavior, would undoubt- 
edly agree that one of the great dangers 
in the threat of force (in a “get tough’ 
policy) is that it often incites the be- 
havior it is attempting to prevent. There 
are several common reasons why threats 
Provoke rather than deter: (a) the 
threat of using force is perceived to be 
an expression of an underlying intent 
to injure, rather than of self-defense 
(€g. if a military leader boasts of his 
nation’s ability to destroy an attacker, 
the statement is more likely to be seen 
aS aggressive “rocket rattling” than as 
Peaceful in purpose); (b) the threat of 
force is perceived to be an attempt un- 
justly to restrain actions which the 
threatened party feels entitled to engage 
in; (c) the threatened party has desire 
to be a “martyr” or to be punished; 
(d) the threatener is perceived to be 
bluffing; and (e) the threatener is per- 
ceived to be so irresponsible or incom- 
petent that he can not control the us¢ 
Or non-use of his threatened force and, 
hence, the only way to control him 38 
to destroy his capacity to threaten. 
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If we examine our recent and current 
policies to see whether they provoke or 
deter, we must conclude that some of 
our policies are not unprovocative. The 
Placement of vulnerable nuclear weap- 
Ons and missiles in Europe and the use 
of vulnerable overseas bases by bombers 
carrying nuclear weapons are highly 
Provocative, because the weapons and 

ases would not survive a nuclear attack 
and, hence, could not be used as a re- 
taliatory force: their only feasible use 
'S to initiate attack. Brinkmanship, the 
reliance on the perceived possibility 
that limited conflicts (e.g, over Berlin 
and over Quemoy) might escalate to 
oe nuclear war as a means of deter- 
Ge limited war, and the search for 
Imation which would make the 
pihen side’s retaliatory force vulnerable 
© surprise attack are two examples of 
S policy. To be sure, military 
TOvocativeness is not limited to one 
side, 
ae The theory of stable deterrence 
eect that the potential attacker is 
on in the economic sense that he 
die attack if the expected gain re- 
the $ from the attack is smaller than 
expected loss and if the expected 
OSS from not attacking is less than that 
tet attacking. Moreover, it assumes 
oe potential rctaliator has a rea- 
ng bly accurate conception of the 
$ a of the potential attacker's com- 

X system of values and disvalucs. 

‘oth assumptions scem to be rather du- 
cee Behavior, particularly in a time 
Ps a tension and crisis, is more likely 
ote determined by anxiety, stereo- 
Sel self-esteem defensive sane 
a Social conformity pressures than by 

ple rational estimates of Tecno e 
Sa and loss, Further, there 1$ ae 

“dence to suggest that the Russia 
Teally understand us (Ot themselves 


or that we understand them (or our- 
selves); certainly the Voice of America’s 
conception of the Soviets is rejected by 
the Sovict citizens as is Pravda’s con- 
ception of America rejected by us. 

8. The theory of stable deterrence is 
a two-country theory, No one appcars 
to have been able to think through what 
happens when nuclear weapons become 
an “N-country” problem. That is, the 
diffusion of nuclear weapons creates 
extremely complex problems for such 
concepts as stability and deterrence, 
problems which have not been solved. 
What would represent a stable distri- 
bution of nuclear weapons? Whom to 
deter? 

The point of my discussion of the 
theory of stable deterrence is: the no- 
tion that invulnerable nuclear weapons, 
in themselves, produce stability is a 
dangerously misleading notion. They 
do not. Stability depends also on many 
considerations. Do not misunderstand 
me, however; my view is that if nuclear 
weapons are to be maintained, it is bet- 
ter that these weapons be invulnerable 
to surprise attack. 

Let me summarize my discussion of 
military policy by stating that: the cen- 
tral point which we must grasp is that 
there is no rational solution possible to 
our problems of security in a nonra- 
tional world except to make the world 
more rational. We are in a type of inter- 
national situation which is similar to 
that of a panicky crowd in a theatre 
when there is a fire. By attempting to 
achieve individual safety without re- 
gard for the safety of others, a person 
enhances the danger for all. In such 
a situation, the only reasonable course 
of action that will avert catastrophe is 
to take the initiative in creating order 
by persuasively suggesting rules and 
procedures which will permit an organ- 
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ized exit from the situation before the 
IZ >, 
fire rages out of control. 


Some suggestions for international 
policy 
But how does one create order out of 
potential chaos? How does one take the 
initiative in such an attempt? What 
tules and procedures should be devel- 
oped? How can one be confident that 
the rules will be followed? These are 
difficult questions, but I venture to 
sketch an answer in the following para- 
graphs. It is self-evident that to facili- 
tate the development of order and 
justice in international relations we 
must weaken the conditions which pro- 
mote disorder and injustice and 
strengthen the conditions which pro- 
mote the opposite state of affairs. 


WEAKENING THE CONDITIONS LEADING 
TO DISORDER 

The major conditions leading to dis- 
order in the present international scene 
are: 

1. The revolution in military tech- 
nology and the arms race. To overcome 
the dangers inherent in this situation 
we need to: (a) develop a counter- 
revolution in disarmament technology; 
(b) negotiate agreements and take 
steps unilaterally which will decrease 
military instability by preventing the 
diffusion of nuclear weapons, by reduc- 
ing fear of surprise attacks, and by re- 
ducing the likelihood of devastating 
incidents through accident, misunder- 
standing, or insanity; and (c) move 
toward disarmament theory and tech- 

nology which permits a reliable disarm- 
ament. It seems to me unlikely that 
substantial disarmament will be feas- 
ible before a marked change has oc- 
curred in the international atmosphere, 


Consider only the unrealism of disarma- 
ment negotiations without the partici- 
pation of Communist China. 

2. The widening gap in standards of 
living between the rich countries of 
Europe and North America and the 
poor countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, coupled with the increasing 
awareness of this difference and a rising 
“revolution of expectations.” It is ob- 
vious that the rich countries have to 
spend much more organized, research- 
tutored effort in the attempt to assist 
the people in the “underdeveloped” 
countries to acquire the educational, 
economic, and political skills and re- 
sources to become independent, thriv- 
ing nations. I stress “independent” to 
emphasize the importance of not in- 
volving these underdeveloped nations in 
the cold war, the importance of allow- 
ing them to develop in ways which do 
not pressure them to be committed to 
one “bloc” or the other, 

3. The existence of two organized 
crusading ideologies, one centered in the 
U.S. and the other in the Soviet Union, 
which emphasize their antagonistic in- 
terests while neglecting their mutually 
Cooperative interests, I think it is the 
special duty of the social scientists an 
each “bloc” to expose the mythologies 
of each system, to accurately describe 
and analyze the complexities of each 
Society, and to point out the similarities 
as well as the differences, Our analysis 
can not be content with such ideologi- 
cally determined categories as “free en- 
terprise system,” “Communism,” “Den 
ocratic,” “totalitarian.” This is not = 
deny that there are real and importan 
ifferences between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but we shoul 
attempt to understand these difference 
Y objective analysis and description 
rather than by using political slogans 
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labels for very complex social systems. 
An objective analysis would see each 
Society in an appropriate historical per- 
spective in terms of the conditions 
which have given rise to and which 
Maintain its particular institutions. In 
addition, such an analysis would point 
to the future by understanding the im- 
Plications of the revolutionary changes 
1n education, communications, indus- 
trial technology, and standards of living 
Occurring in each society (see, for ex- 
ample, Rostow, 1960). Moreover, such 
an analysis would avoid the mythological 
tendencies which lead to the identifica- 
Hon of oneself with the “angels” and 
the others with the “devils.” It is in- 
teresting to note that in the mythology 
of each nation, the other nation is essen- 
tially characterized as a social system in 
which “the many are involuntarily ex- 
Ploiteq by the few,” “the mass of the 
People are not really sympathetic to the 
tegime,” “the government is dominated 
y 8toups who will attempt to impose 
their views upon the rest of the world, 


Y force if necessary” (Bronfenbrenner, 
1961 hi 


STRENG 


THENING THE ELEMENTS OF 
ORDER 


‘ternational order presupposes rules 
Which effectively regulate the interac: 
tion among nations. Until there is a 
vona government with sufficient PNAS 
© coerce compliance with international 
niles, it is evident that powerful govern- 
Ments wil] comply with rules, whether 
My are formalized in treatics or not, 
only so long as they perceive that com- 
Pliange is more beneficial than detri- 
ental to their enlightened over-all self- 

Crests. Any system of rules which i$ 
co potted primarily through E 

Mpliance is likely to be initiated and 


Su 
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maintained only if suffic 


i ient co i 
wes A fe: mmuni- 
ia Participants 


also Maintained 


4 among the potent 
in the system of rules is 
so that: (a) they can recognize t] 
they hold certain valucs fog Fin that 
(b) rules can be articulated He Roy Pek 
represent the shared dues airh 
systematically disadvantaging a given 
participant; (c) they can be reasonably 
certain that compliance is mutual; anq 
(d) they can agree on Procedures to 
resolve the misunderstanding and dis. 
putes about compliance which will in- 
evitably occur. The ability of a system 
of rules to weather disputes and short- 
run disadvantages to a given participant 
is a function of the strength of the 
internal commitment to the system of 
tules and of the strength of the co- 
operative bonds that exist among the 
participants. 

I shall employ this rather condensed 
presentation of “the conditions of nor- 
mative order” to make some proposals 
for our international policy. ean 

1. We must be unremitting in our 
attempt to communicate with members 
of the Communist bloc in such a way 
that the mutual recognition of our shar- 
ing many values in common leg., 
peace, technological advance, prosperity, 
science, health, education, cultural prog- 
ress) is fostered. We should neither 
initiate nor reciprocate barriers to com- 
munication. Clearly our policy of non- 
communication with Communist China 
makes no sense if we ever Expect them 
to participate in arms control or diş- 
armament agreements. 

2. To develop a 
course of conduct in inte 
should exemplify su 
universalistic valu S; 
indicate our willingness to 
the values that we expe 
here to. We must give 


without 


antly 
live up to 
ct other to ad- 
uP the doctrine 
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AS cert gc ae ee 
standard” in judging our : I 
and that of the Communist qatin y 
my view, only a double standard wou 
suggest that Communist China is ag- 
gressive toward us, but that we have 
not been so toward them; that the use 
of military force to maintain the status- 
quo is peace-preserving while the use of 
force to change it is aggressive; that 
Communist bases near the United 
States are menacing while United States 
bases adjacent to the Soviet Union are 
peaceful, etc. 

3. To cut through the atmosphere of 
basic mistrust which exists, the United 
States should engage in a sustained 
policy of attempting to establish co- 
operative bonds with the Communist 
block. I emphasize “sustained” to indi- 
cate that the policy should not be with- 
drawn in the face of initial rebuffs, 
which may be expected. Our policy 
should be to avoid the reciprocation of 
hostility and to always leave open the 
possibility of mutual cooperation despite 
prior rebuff. This means that we should 
have a positive interest in helping peo- 
ple in the Communist nations toward a 
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higher standard of living and our trade 
policies should reflect this. It means 
that we should have an active interest 
in reducing their fears that they may be 
the victims of military aggression. It 
means, basically, that we should attempt 
to relate to them as though they were 
human. Relating to them as though 
they are devils, or some inhuman horde, 


will only help to confirm our night- 
mares. 


The thesis of this paper has been that 
an orientation to the other’s welfare, as 
well as to one’s own, is a basic pre- 
requisite to a peace sustained by mutual 
confidence rather than by mutual ter- 
tor. “As well as to one’s own welfare 
is underlined here to emphasize that 
loss of self-identity is a poor foundation 
for cooperation in international as well 
as in interpersonal relations. Thriving 
societies that are coping successfully 
with their own internal problems have 
less ground for the fears and less need 
for the hostilities that interfere with 
the international cooperation necessary 


to construct a civilized world for the 
genus man. 


67 The experience of living in cities 


STANLEY MILGRAM 


Obviously cities have great appeal be- 
a armii eventfulness, pos- 
na TN otis and the stimulation of 
vidiiils fe atmosphere that many indi- 
their i i mid a desirable background to 
Eo ves. Where face-to-face contacts 
led T the city offers unparal- 
by o se bilities. It has been calculated 
tise Fe ee Plan Association (1969) 
ey a tM County, a suburb of 
were air. Ny an individual can meet 
OF is of we eae a 10-minute radius 
Moderat ee Dy foot or car. In Newark, a 
han ig ed city, he can mect more 
at ce, persons within this radius. 
ily Sur town Manhattan he can mect 
DEE DE So there is an order-of- 
cation de increment in the communi- 
city, Aa ws offered by a great 
appeal 5 Sai of the bases of its 
Necessity. indeed, of its functional 
no othe, > be city provides options that 
social arrangement permits. But 


NCre jg y A 2 
Site © 1s a negative side also, as we shall 


in ip that cities are indispensable 
What oe oe society, we may still ask 
o anden ution psychology can make 
ing in the oeng the experience of liv- 

OW can we ‘ Vhat theories are relevant? 
ie E extend our knowledge of 
k hrough = ogical aspects of life in cities 
inquiry i Npirical inquiry? If empirical 
Should a possible, along what lines 
We bust Proceed? In short, where do 
and al in constructing urban theory 

aying out lines of research? 


Exe, 
fon eee from Science, 1970, 167, No. 3924, 1461-8, (Copyright © 1970 by the Amer 
or the Advancement of Science), with permission of the author and the Publishe 
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; Observation is the indispensable start- 
ing point. Any observer in the streets 
of midtown Manhattan will see (a) 
large numbers of people, (ii) a high 
population density, and (iii) hetetosa: 
neity of population. These three factors 
need to be at the root of any sociop 
chological theory of city life, for they 
condition all aspects of our experience 
in the metropolis. Louis Wirth (1938), 
if not the first to point to these factor 
is nonetheless the sociologist who relied 
most heavily on them in his analysis of 
the city. Yet, for a psychologist, there 
is something unsatisfactory about 
Wirth’s theoretical variables. Numbers, 
density, and heterogencity are demo- 
graphic facts but they are not yet psy- 
chological facts. They are external to 
the individual. Psychology needs an idea 
that links the individual's experience to 
the demographic circumstances of urban 
life. 

One link is provided by the concept 
of overload. This term, drawn from sys- 
tems analysis, refers to a system’s in- 
ability to process inputs from the en- 
vironment because there are too many 
inputs for the system to cope with, or 
because successive inputs come so fast 
that input A cannot be processed when 
a n TEn When overload is 

, adaptations occur. The syste 
must set priorities and make choices 


m 


A A 

may be processed first while B is ke 3? 

in abeyance, or one input may be mee 
À sacni- 


ficed altogether. City life, as we experi 


ican Associa- 
f; 
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ence it, constitutes a ae ie Set a 
encounters with overload, and o reil 
ant adaptations. Overload Daey 
tically deforms daily life on severa 
levels, impinging on tole performance, 
the evolution of social norms, cognitive 
functioning, and the use of facilities. ) 
The concept has been implicit in 
several theories of urban experience. In 
1903 George Simmel (see 1950) pointed 
out that, since urban dwellers come into 
contact with vast numbers of people 
each day, they conserve psychic energy 
by becoming acquainted with a far 
smaller proportion of people than their 
rural counterparts do, and by maintain- 
ing more superficial relationships even 
with these acquaintances, Wirth (1938) 
points specifically to “the superficiality, 
the anonymity, and the transistory char- 
acter of urban social relations.” 

One adaptive response to overload, 
therefore, is the allocation of less time 
to each input. A second adaptive mech- 
anism is disregard of low-priority inputs. 
Principles of selectivity are formulated 
such that investment of time and enegry 
are reserved for carefully defined inputs 
(the urbanite disregards the drunk sick 
on the street as he purposefully navi- 
gates through the crowd ). Third, bound- 
aries are redrawn in certain social trans- 
actions so that the overloaded 
can shift the burden to the 
in the exchange; thus, h 
York bus drivers once mad 
customers, but now this responsibility 
has been shifted to the client, who must 
have the exact fare ready, Fourth, Tecep- 
tion is blocked off prior to entrance into 

a system; city dwellers increasingly use 
unlisted telephone numbers to prevent 
individuals from calling them, and a 
small but growing number resort to 
keeping the telephone off the hook to 
incoming calls. More subtly, a 
prevent incoming ) 


system 
other party 
arried New 
e change for 


city dweller blocks inputs by assuming 
an unfriendly countenance, which dis- 
courages others from initiating contact. 
Additionally, social screening devices 
are interposed between the individual 
and environmental inputs (in a town 
of 5000 anyone can drop in to chat 
with the mayor, but in the metropolis 
organizational screening devices deflect 
inputs to other destinations). Fifth, the 
intensity of inputs is diminished by 
filtering devices, so that only weak and 
relatively superficial forms of involve- 
ment with others are allowed. Sixth, 
specialized institutions are created to 
absorb inputs that would otherwise 
swamp the individual (welfare depart- 
ments handle the financial needs of a 
million individuals in New York City. 
who would otherwise create an army of 
mendicants continuously importuning 
the pedestrian). The interposition of 
institutions between the individual and 
the social world, a characteristic of all 
modern society, and most notably of 
the large metropolis, has its negative 
side. It deprives the individual of a 
sense of direct contact and spontancous 
integration in the life around him. It 
simultancously protects and estranges 
the individual from his social environ- 
ment. 


Many of these adaptive mechanisms 
apply not only to individuals but to m 
stitutional systems as well, as Meict 
(1962) has so brilliantly shown in con- 
nection with the library and the stock 
exchange. I 

In sum, the observed behavior of the 
urbanite in a wide range of situation® 
appears to be determined largely by a 
variety of adaptations to overload. I now 
deal with several specific consequena 
of responses to overload, which ma 
for differences in the tone of city a” 
town. 
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Social responsibility 


The Principal point of interest for a 
Social psychology of the city is that 
Moral and social involvement with in- 
dividuals is necessarily restricted. This 
1S a direct and necessary function of 
eta of input over ca acitv to process. 
Droa restriction of involvement runs a 
RA a from refusal to become 
even fe PY the needs of another person, 
A hai the person desperately needs 
6 the ce, through refusal to do favors, 
e simple withdrawal of courtesies 
{such as offering a lady a seat, or saying 
ein i ien a pedestrian collision oc- 
nea i n, any transaction more and 
total seach need to be dropped as the 
Peo of units to be processed 
ee and assaults an instrument of 
ited processing capacity. 

ey ultimate adaptation to an overs 
Gene social environment is to totally 
Sug the needs, interests, and de- 
defer those whom one docs not 
bani relevant to the satisfaction of 
e Senn needs, and to develop highly 
ing penta means of determin- 
Category ler an individual falls into the 
disparity of friend or stranger. The 
Stran gi in the treatment of friends and 
er ought to be greater in citics 
Willin n towns; the time allotment and 
gness to become involyed with 
Ati who have no personal claim on 
S time is likely to be less in cities 

1an in towns, i 
Bystander intervention in crises. The 
Most striking deficiencies in social re- 
SPonsibility in cities occur in crisis situa- 
tions, such as the Genovese murder in 
Xucens, In 1964, Catherine Genovese, 
Coming home from a night job in the 
Carly hours of an April morning, was 
Stabbed repeatedly, over an extended 
Period of time, Thirty-eight residents of 


à respectable New York City neighbor 
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hood admit to having witnessed at least 
a part of the attack, but none Kto 
her aid or called the police until after 
she was dead. Milgram and Hollander 
writing in The Nation (1964). Jaalagd 
the event in these terms: i 


Urban friendships and associations are not 
primarily formed on the basis of physical 
proximity. A person with numerous close 
friends in different parts of the city may not 
know the occupant of an adjacent apart 
ment, This does not mean that a city dweller 
has fewer friends than docs a villager, or 
knows fewer persons who will come to his 
aid: however, it does mean that his allies are 
not constantly at hand. Miss Genovese re- 
quired immediate aid from those physically 
present. ‘There is no evidence that the city 
had deprived Miss Genovese of human asso- 
ciations, but the friends who might have 
rushed to her side were miles from the scene 
of her tragedy 

Further, it i 
were not directed to a spec 
were general. But only individuals can act, 
and as the cries were not specifically di- 
rected, no particular person felt a special 
responsibility. The crime and the failure of 
community response seem absurd to us. At 
the time, it may well have seemed equally 
absurd to the Kew Gardens residents that 
not one of the neighbors would have called 
the police. A collective paralysis may have 
developed from the belief of cach of the 
witnesses that someone else must surely 
have taken that obvious step. 


known that her cries for help 
> person; they 


Latané and Darley (1969)! have re- 
ported laboratory approaches to the 
study of bystander intervention and have 
established experimentally the following 
principle: the larger the number of by- 
standers, the less the likelihood that any 
one of them will intervene in an emer- 
gency. Gaertner and Bickman (1968) of 
The City University of New York have 
extended the bystander studies to an 
examination of help across ethnic lines 
Blacks and whites, with clearly identif- 


1 This research is reported in Section V 
—Eds. Il here. 
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able accents, called strangers aii a 
what the caller represented asan a 
= telephone dialing), gave them a plau- 
sible story of being stranded on an out- 
lying highway without more dimes, and 
asked the stranger to call a garage. The 
experimenters found that the white 
callers had a significantly better chance 
of obtaining assistance than the black 
callers. This suggests that cthnic alle- 
giance may well be another means of 
coping with overload: the city dweller 
can reduce excessive demands and 
screen out urban heterogencity by re- 
sponding along ethnic lines; overload is 
made more manageable by limiting the 
“span of sympathy.” 

In any quantitative characterization 
of the social texture of city life, a neces- 
sary first step is the application of such 
experimental methods as these to ficld 
situations in large cities and small towns. 
Theorists argue that the indifference 
shown in the Genovese case would not 
be found in a small town, but in the 
absence of solid experimental evidence 
the question remains an open one. 

More than just callousness prevents 
bystanders from participating in alterca- 
tions between people. A rule of urban 
life is respect for other people’s emo- 
tional and social Privacy, perhaps be- 
cause physical Privacy is so hard to 
achieve. And in Situations for which the 
standards are heterogeneous, it is much 
harder to know whether taking an active 
tole is unwarranted meddling or an ap- 
propriate response to a critical situation, 
If a husband and wife are quarreling in 
public, at what point should a bystander 

step in? On the one hand, the hetero- 
gencity of the city produces substantially 
greater tolerance about behavior, dress, 
and codes of ethics than is generally 
found in the small town, but this diver- 
sity also encourages people to withhold 
aid for fear of antagonizing the partici- 
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pants or crossing an inappropriate and 
difficult-to-define line. 

Moreover, the frequency of demands 
present in the city gives rise to norms of 
noninvolvement. There are practical 
limitations to the Samaritan impulse in 
a major city. If a citizen attended to 


TABLE 1 


ITY AND TOWN 


js 


A Entries achieved (% ) 
Experimenter 


City* Small townt 
Male 
No.1 16 40 
No. 2 12 6o 
Female 
No. 3 40 87 
No. 4 40 100 


* Number of requests for entry, 100. 
t Number of requests for entry, 60. 


every needy person, if he were sensitive 
to and acted on every altruistic impulse 
that was evoked in the city, he could 
scarcely keep his own affairs in order. 
Willingness to trust and assist stran- 
gers. We now move away from crisis 
situations to less urgent examples of 
social responsibility. For it is not only 
in situations of dramatic need but in 
the ordinary, everyday willingness fs 
lend a land that the city dweller is said 
to be deficient relative to his small-town 
cousin. The comparative method must 
be used in any empirical examinate. 
of this question. A commonplace soc!a 
situation is staged in an urban setting 
and in a small town—a situation ue 
which a subject can respond by eee 
extending help or withholding it. of 
responses in town and city are compare f 
One factor in the purported pane 
ingness of urbanites to be helpful ed 
strangers may well be their heighten 
sense of physical (and emotional) ¥ 
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Se UR fecling that is supported 
distin metal ny sora R key test for 
Gene Ne between city and town 
city aaa icrefore, is determining how 
dis A ee compare with town dwell- 
Bona aera aid that increases their 
tact of oe nerability and requires some 
dien a Sea Altman, Levine, Na- 
niversity spt (1969) of The City 
to se As 9 New York devised a study 
town ucts ine behaviors of city and 
eren rang in this respect. The cti- 
fess oF 1 ¢ My this study was the willing- 
tontor PoR to allow strangers 
The phe ord home to usc the telephone. 
rang eee agi one pe individually 
misplaced a a explained that they had 
and asked ic address of a friend nearby, 
Vestigators to nse the phone. The in- 
made e m o males and two females) 
in the D for entry into homes 
towns. ‘Th ma 6o requests m the small 
oisin ae for middle-income 
Wte oe es clopments in Manhattan 
smal] oe eg for several 
Ramapo pice Point, Spring Valley, 
me yack, New City, and West 
side of = ae Rockland County, out- 
shows. in T York City. As Table 1 
increase all cases there was a sharp 
achieved i the proportion of entries 
Moved be an experimenter when he 
tlie most a the city toa small town. In 
Was five at eile the experimenter 
to asec ine aS likely to gain admission 
tanha ttir, Aa town as to homes 1n 
Menters ' : ; though the female expen- 
both in ig notably greater success 
Male ex Ce in towns than the 
four a eee had, cach of the 
IN towns ¢ us did at least twice as well 
the Barina cities. This suggests that 
the Predictat noo on overrides even 
Strangers Soe greater fear of male 
he an of female ones. 

cit > lower level of helpfulness by 
y dwellers seems due in part to recog- 


nition of the d TA ce 
ate dangers of living in M; 
attan, rather than to mere indife. an- 
or coldness. It is Sonne ir dai 
sig z at se 
cent of all the city respond sag 75 per- 
i y Tes ents receive 
and answered messages by ine ot 
2 sn i 
through closed doors and t 7 ie 
tl l A y peering out 
nrough peepholes; in the towns, 1 
contrast, 2 7 ` SRN 
i t, about 75 percent of the re 
spondents opened the door. j 
Supporting the experimenters’ quanti- 
tative results was their general obser 
tion that the town dwellers were verti 
ably more friendly and less auipicions 
than the city dwellers. In secking to os 
A cS a 
slain the reasons for the greater sense 
of psychological vulnerability city dwell- 
ers feel, above and beyond the differ- 
ences in crime statistics, Villena (Alt- 


man, et al., 1969) points out that, if a 
a village, a resi- 


crime is committed in 
a neighboring village may not 
as personally relevant, 
though the geographic distance may be 
small, whereas a criminal act committed 
city, though miles from 
is still verbally 
thus, Villena 
city possesses 


dent of 
perceive the crime 


anywhere in the 
the city-dweller’s home 
located within the city; 
says, “the inhabitant of the 
a larger yulnerable space.” 
Civilities. Even at the most superficial 
level of involyement—the exercise of 


everyday civilities—urbanites are reput- 
bump into each 


edly deficient. People 
other and often do not apologize. They 
knock over another person's packages 
and, as often as not, proceed on their 
way with a grumpy exclamation instead 
of an offer of assistance. Such behavior, 
which many visitors to great citics find 
distasteful, is less common, we are 
told, in smaller communities, where 
traditional courtesies are more likely to 
be observed. ~ 
In some instances it is : 
$ instances it 1s not simply 
that, in the city, traditi x 
A v, traditional courtesies 
are violated; rather, the cities d J ‘ 
y ” s develo 
new norms of F P 
noninvolyement. These 
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are so well defined and so deeply s 
of city life that they constitute the 
norms people are reluctant to violate. 
Men are actually embarrassed to give 
up a seat on the subway to an old 
woman; they mumble “I was getting 
off anyway,” instead of making the 
gesture in a straightforward and gra- 
cious way. These norms develop be- 
cause everyone realizes that, in situa- 
tions of high population density, people 
cannot implicate themselves in cach 
others’ affairs, for to do so would create 
conditions of continual distraction which 
would frustrate purposeful action. 
In discussing the effects of overload 
I do not imply that at every instant the 
city dweller is bombarded with an un- 
manageable number of inputs, and that 
his responses are determined by the 
excess of input at any given instant. 
Rather, adaptation occurs in the form 
of gradual evolution of norms of be- 
havior, Norms are evolved in response 
to frequent discrete experiences of over- 
load; they persist and become gencral- 
ized modes of responding. 
Overload on cognitive capacities: ano- 
nymity. That we respond differently 
toward those whom we know and those 
who are strangers to us is a truism, An 
cager patron aggressively cuts in front 
of someone in a long movie line to save 
time only to confront a friend; he then 
behaves sheepishly. A man is involved 
in an automobile accident caused by 
another driver, emerges from his car 
shouting in rage, then moderates his 
behavior on discovering a friend driving 
the other car. The city dweller, when 
walking through the midtown streets, 
is in a state of continual anonymity vis- 
y-vis the other pedestrians. i 
Anonymity is part of a continuous 
spectrum ranging from total anonymity 


to full acquaintance, and it may well be 


that measurement of the precise degrees 
of anonymity in cities and towns would 
help to explain important distinctions 
between the quality of life in cach. 
Conditions of full acquaintance, for ex- 
ample, offer security and familiarity, but 
they may also be stifling, because the 
individual is caught in a web of estab- 
ished relationships. Conditions of com- 
plete anonymity, by contrast, provide 
freedom from routinized social ties, but 
they may also create feclings of aliena- 
tion and detachment. 

Empirically one could investigate the 
proportion of activities in which the 
city dweller or the town dweller is 
known by others at given times in his 
daily life, and the proportion of activi- 
ties in the course of which he interacts 
with individuals who know him. At his 
job, for instance, the city dweller may 
be known to as many people as his rural 
counterpart. However, when he is not 
fulfilling his occupational role—say, 
when merely traveling about the citv— 
the urbanite is doubtless more anony- 
mous than his rural counterpart. : 

Limited empirical work on anonymity 
has begun. Zimbardo (1969) has tested 
whether the social anonymity and im- 
personality of the big city encourage 
greater vandalism than do small towns- 
Zimbardo arranged for one automobile 
to be left for 64 hours near the Bronx 
campus of New York University and 
for a counterpart to be left for the same 
number of hours near Stanford Univer- 
sity in Palo Alto. The license plates 0? 
the two cars were removed and the 
hoods were opened, to provide “release! 
cues” for potential vandals. The Loe 
York car was stripped of all moyak 
parts within the first 24 hours, and by 
the end of 3 days was only a hunk ° 
metal rubble. Unexpectedly, however, 
most of the destruction occurred durins 
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daylight hours, usually under the scru- 
tiny of observers, and the leaders in the 
vandalism were well-dressed, white 
adults. The Palo Alto car was left un- 
touched, 

Zimbardo attributes the difference in 
the treatment accorded the two cars to 
the “acquired feelings of social anonym- 
ity provided by life in a city like New 
York,” and he supports his conclusions 
With several other anccdotes illustrating 
casual, wanton vandalism in the city. In 
any comparative study of the effects of 
Monymity in city and town, however, 
there must be satisfactory control for 
other confounding factors: the large 
number of drug addicts in a city like 
New York; the higher proportion of 
Slum-dwellers in the city; and so on. 

_ Another direction for empirical study 
Is investigation of the beneficial effects 
of anonymity. The impersonality of city 
ife breeds its own tolerance for the pri- 
Vate lives of the inhabitants. Individu- 
ality and even eccentricity, we may as- 
sume, can flourish more readily in the 
metropolis than in the small town. 
Stigmatized persons may find it casicr 
to lead comfortable lives in the city, 

Tee of the constant scrutiny of neigh- 

ors. To what degree can this assumed 
difference between city and town be 
shown empirically? Judith Waters 

(1969), at The City University of New 

ork, hypothesized that avowed homo- 
Sexuals would be more likely to be ac- 

Cepted as tenants in a large city than m 


‘mall towns, and she dispatched poe 
trom homosexuals and from norma 
cities 


Mdividuals to real estate agents m 
and towns across the country. : bars 
sults of her study were inconclusive. 20 


; si ini > pro- 
te gencral idea of examining the p 
he stigma- 


Pae benefits of city life to t 
ized ought to be pursued. 


Pee yee ms. 
Role behavior in cities and tow? 
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Another product of urban overload is 
the adjustment in roles made by urban- 
ites in daily interactions. As Wirth 
(1938) has said: “Urbanites meet one 
another in highly segmental roles, 
They are less dependent upon particular 
persons, and their dependence upon 
others is confined to a highly fraction- 
alized aspect of the other's round of 
activity.” This tendency is particularly 
noticeable in transactions between cus- 
tomers and individuals offering profes- 
sional or sales services. The owner of a 
country store has time to become well 
acquainted with his dozen-or-so daily 
customers, but the girl at the checkout 
counter of a busy A & P, serving hun- 
dreds of customers a day, barely has 
time to toss the green stamps into one 
customer's shopping bag before the next 
customer confronts her with his pile of 


groccrics. , 
Meicr, in his stimulating analysis of 


the city (1962), discusses several adap- 
i em may make when con- 
hat exceed its Ca- 
s 


tations a syst 
fronted by inputs t c 
pacity to process them. Meier argue 
that, according to the principle of 
competition for scarce resources, the 
scope and time of the transaction shrink 
as customer volume and daily turnover 
rise, This, in fact, is what is meant by 
the “brusque” quality of city life. New 
standards have developed in cities con- 
cerning what levels of services are ap- 
propriate in business transactions. 
McKenna and Morgenthau (1969), 
in a seminar at The City University of 
New York, devised a study (i) to 
compare the willingness of city dwellers 
and small-town dwellers to do favors for 
strangers that entailed expenditure of a 
small amount of time and slight incon- 
venience but no personal vulnerability, 
and (ii) to determine whether the more 
compartmentalized, transitory relation- 
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ity would make urban 
ships A i come than small-town 
salesgir s ; out, for strangers, 
salesgirls to carry a ; 
tasks not related to their customary 
om test for differences between city 
dwellers and small-town dwellers, a 
simple experiment was devised in which 
persons from both settings were asked 
(by telephone) to perform increasingly 
onerous favors for anonymous strangers. 
Within the cities (Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia), half the calls 
were to housewives and the other half 
to salesgirls in women’s apparel shops; 
the division was the same for the 37 
small towns of the study, which were in 
the same states as the cities, Each ex- 
perimenter represented herself as a long- 
distance caller who had, through error, 
been connected with the respondent by 
the operator. The experimenter began 
by asking for simple information about 
the weather for Purposes of travel. Next 
the experimenter excused herself on 
some pretext (asking the respondent to 
“please hold on”), put the phone down 
for almost a full minute, and then 
picked it up again and asked the re- 
spondent to provide the phone number 
of a hotel or motel in her Vicinity at 
which the experimenter might stay 
during a forthcoming visit. Scores were 
assigned the subjects on the basis of 
how helpful they had been. McKenna 
summarizes her results in this manner: 
People in the city, whether they are engaged 
in a specific job or not, are less helpful and 
informative than people in small towns; 
_. . People at home, regardless of where 
they live, are less helpful and informative 
than people working in shops. 


However, the absolute level of coop- 
crativeness for urban subjects was found 
to be quite high, and does not accord 
with the stereotype of the urbanite as 


aloof, self-centered, and unwilling to 
help strangers. The quantitative differ- 
ences obtained by McKenna and 
Morgenthau are less great than one 
might have expected. This again points 
up the need for extensive empirical re- 
search in rural-urban differences, pre: 
vided in the few illustrative pilot studies 
presented here. At this point we have 
very limited objective evidence on differ- 
ences in the quality of social encounters 
in city and small town. 

But the research needs to be guided 
by unifying theoretical concepts. As I 
have tried to demonstrate, the concept 
of overload helps to explain a wide 
variety of contrasts between city behav- 
ior and town behavior: (i) the differ- 
ences in role enactment (the tendency 
of urban dwellers to deal with one an- 
other in highly segmented, functional 
terms, and of urban sales personnel to 
devote limited time and attention to 
their customers); (ii) the evolution of 
urban norms quite different from tradi- 
tional town values (such as the accept- 
ance of noninvolvement, impersonality, 
and aloofness in urban life); (iii) the 
adaptation of the urban dweller’s cogni- 
tive processes (his inability to identify 
most of the people he sees daily, his 
screening of sensory stimuli, his develop- 
ment of blasé attitudes toward deviant 
or bizarre behavior, and his selectivity 
in responding to human demands); and 
(iv) the competition for scarce facilities 
in the city (the subway rush; the fight 
for taxis; traffic jams; standing in linc tO 
await services). I suggest that pane 
between city and rural behavior Lees 
ably reflect the responses of sm a 
Pcople to very different situations, rat he 
than intrinsic differences in the ee 
alities of rural and city dwellers. i 
city is a situation to which individua 
respond adaptively. 
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